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Preface to the Series 


orrect history cannot stand without an accurate chronology. As Edwin 
Thiele so poignantly expressed it, “Without exact chronology there can be 
no exact history.”' Albert T. Olmstead, likewise, argued, “For the historian the 
framework is chronology.” He then adds: 


Without chronology, there can be no history, since 
history itself is merely a record of human events in 
time relation. Sad to admit, chronology is the most 
tricky subject with which the historian must deal, 
and special attention is always devoted to its intrica- 
cies in the historical seminar.’ 


Yet if chronology is the skeletal framework upon which the meat of history 


clings, Israelite chronology is surely the backbone upon which all of ancient 
world history is fastened. It stands in this important position for two reasons: 


1 
2 


First, unlike the histories of other ancient nations, the chronology found 
in ancient Israelite sources forms the only complete official and contin- 
uous chronology of a people spanning the entirety of their early civiliza- 
tion. Furthermore, this history extends down to more well-known 
historical times. A comparison of our present MT (Masoretic Text), 
which is a truncated version of the original with the LXX and various 
ancient fragments and documents of Scriptures recently found at both 
Qumran and other places in Israel has only served to verify its accuracy. 
Secular records from this earlier bygone era for other nations, on the 
other hand, are disjointed and incomplete. They contain many unex- 
plained discrepancies, with ill-defined, overlapping reigns and dynas- 
ties, leaving a great deal to guesswork. 


Second, various historical events, the names of ancient contemporary 
foreign kings, and important empires are discussed and dated by the 
Israelite records. Kings, events, and empires, accordingly, can be 
“clocked in” to Israelite history, thereby providing a solid foundation 
upon which we can place their historical settings. At the same time, 
within the secular records produced by these other civilizations we find 
the names of still other contemporary kings and events. This cross-refer- 
encing then branches out to construct the chronological framework for 
the ancient world. 


MNHK, p. 33. 
JNES, 2.1, p. 6. 
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Israelite chronology, as a result, becomes the backbone upon which all the 
remaining supporting skeletal structure of ancient world chronologies rest— 
and, subsequently, any proper understanding of ancient history. Indeed, with 
few exceptions, it fills the void left by secular history for the periods prior to 
the collapse of the Assyrian Empire in 610 B.C.E. The popular chronologies 
advanced today for this early period are not only disputed by scholars them- 
selves (various long and short arrangements being advocated) but they have 
been largely based upon unsound assumptions and unproven theories. 


It is remarkable that in the post-Assyrian world—beginning with the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire, for which we have relatively abundant information— 
Scriptures provide us with no more than a sketchy outline. In fact, what 
information we do possess from the Israelite sources relies heavily upon sec- 
ular history to be correctly dated and understood. Yet when we reach back 
into the Assyrian period and those times preceding it, the roles played by bib- 
lical and secular sources are reversed. It is the scriptural record that proves to 
be the light guiding us through the darkness of this more remote past. 


Flaws in Previous Attempts 

There have been numerous attempts to master Israelite chronology, ranging 
from the interpretations of the ancient 3rd century B.C.E. chronologist named 
Demetrius and the 2nd century B.C.E. book of Jubilees down to the numerous 
works produced from our own time, including the important studies by Edwin 
Thiele and William Foxwell Albright.’ Yet these efforts have all suffered from 
overinterpretation, laced with the subtle art of superimposing personal preju- 
dice upon scriptural data. These distortions have resulted in a nightmare of 
conflicting opinions and contradictory chronologies. 


ANCIENT ATTEMPTS 
Various Jewish and Christian chronologists from the 3rd century B.C.E. for- 
ward have distorted Israelite history by stacking the reigns of the Israelite 
kings found in Scriptures, shortening some periods, and falsely lengthening 
others. In the Septuagint, for example, the scribes supplied an additional 100 
years to the lives of many early patriarchs,‘ thereby claiming hundreds of 
years more for historical periods beyond those found in the MT. It is not 
known whether these longer dates existed in the earliest copies of the LXX, 
which was a translation commissioned by an Egyptian king during the 3rd 
century B.C.E. Yet by the 1st century C.E. these figures do appear and are in 


° For the fragments of Demetrius the Chronographer, see OTP, 2, pp. 843-854. For examples 


of Thiele’s work, see JNES, 3.3, pp. 137-186; JBL, 93.2, pp. 174-200; MNHK; CHK; and SFPOT. For 
examples of Albright’s work, see BASOR, 58, pp. 10-18, 100, pp. 16-22, 130, pp. 4-11; JBL, 51.2, 
pp. 77-106; BA, 5.4, pp. 49-55; JPOS, 1.1, pp. 49-79. 

*  E.g., cf. the king lists from the MT at Gen., 5:1-32, and 11:10-26, with the LXX version. That 
the pre-Flood patriarchs were kings, e.g., see Jos., Antiq., 1:3:3, who refers to Noah’s kingship. In 
addition, the pre-Flood patriarchs from Adam to Noah—identified in the Chaldaean King List as 
the period from Aloros (the first man) to Xisouthros (the king who survived the Flood)—are all 
referred to as kings, and their years of reign are provided (Syncellus, 18, 30; Eusebius, Chron., p. 9). 
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conflict with the dates found in the MT, reflecting the different interpretations 
prevalent during that time. On the other hand, as mentioned earlier, the MT 
is a truncated version of earlier texts. Kainan, for example, is left out of the 
chronological list of the descendants of Shem,‘ the story of the circumcision of 
the sons of Moses is incomplete,’ and many other details are absent through- 
out the text. Patrick W. Skehan, during his discussion of the book of Samuel, 


for example, reports: 


For with all due respect to the scholars who would have 
it otherwise, it has long been held by serious students of 
Samuel that in their case the Masoretic text presents us 
with a truncated text with notable omissions, both 
deliberate and accidental; it is a text that is much below 
the standard of excellence observable in the received 
text of other Old Testament books.’ 


Julian Morgenstern in his discussions on these works comments: 


The additional variant readings of LXX and Sam. are 
less likely the result of textual corruption than of 
individual revision and glossation of various manu- 
scripts from which these versions were made. For a 
time the text of Gen. 1, AS WELL AS OF THE 
ENTIRE TORAH, must have varied somewhat in 
minor details in different manuscripts, until eventu- 
ally an official, approved, and accepted text was fixed 
by the authorities of the time, presumably the 
Soferim or the Great Synod. In this way the creation 
story in Gen. 1-2:4 came into being in practically its 
present form in the Masoretic Text.* 


Frank Moore Cross, Jr., while comparing the books in the MT with other 


various ancient versions, likewise points out: 


The agreement between the text of Chronicles and 4Q 
Samé® is most significant. It makes clear now that the 
text of the Deuteronomic history used by the 
Chronicler toward 400 B.C. was by no means identi- 
cal with the received text. Yet it is equally clear that 
the Chronicler used the Old Palestinian text current 
in Jerusalem in his day.’ 


Most of these efforts to extend or shorten the biblical chronology were 
born out of a desire to satisfy the writer’s personal need to compete with other 


Co amnau 


Cf. MT at Gen., 10:24, 11:10-14, with LXX Gen., 10:24, 11:10-14; Luke, 3:35f; Jub., 8:1-6; etc. 
Cf. MT at Exod., 4:18-27, cf. Yashar, 78:7-79:14, which gives the more complete account. 
BA, 28.3, p. 97. 
AJSLL, 36.3, p. 212. 
HTR, 57.4, p. 294. 
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contemporary national and religious histories or to justify certain desired 
interpretations. Dying civilizations (especially those of the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Babylonians), ever since the fall of the Assyrian Empire, had 
begun to offer exaggerated and stacked chronologies to fortify their respective 
claims to antiquity, fame, and authority. To demonstrate, in the 3rd century 
B.C.E., the Chaldaean priest Berosus (Berossus, Berosos, etc.) wrote a book on 
Chaldaean history and its chronology. Shortly thereafter, an Egyptian priest 
from Sebennytos by the name of Manetho composed his own book on 
Egyptian history and its chronology. Each text clearly touted the antiquity of 
their respective homelands. In doing so, they demonstrate the competition 
between the two regions for the glory of being the oldest civilization. In this 
regard, the Byzantine historian George Syncellus referred to these two com- 
petitive writers as liars due to their exaggerations. He states: 


. . . what Manetho of Sebennytos wrote to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus about the Egyptian dynasties is full of 
lies, written both in imitation of Berossos and at about 
the same time as Berossos or a little later. . . . If one 
carefully examines the underlying chronological lists 
of events, one will have full confidence that the design 
of both is false, as both Berossos and Manetho, as I 
have said before, want to glorify each his own nation: 
Berossos the Chaldaean, Manetho the Egyptian.” 


More recently, William Gillian Waddell similarly writes: 


The works of Manetho and Béréssos may be inter- 
preted as an expression of the rivalry of the two 
kings, Ptolemy and Antiochus, each seeking to pro- 
claim the great antiquity of his land." 


Neither were these two civilizations the only competitors. For example, 
the ancient writer Justin reports: 


The nation of the Skuth (Scythians) was always 
regarded as very ancient; although there was a long 
standing dispute between them and the Egyptians 
concerning the antiquity of their respective peoples.” 


In response to such exaggerated pagan histories, various Jewish and 
Christian writers during the Greek and Roman periods, using sundry tech- 
niques of their own, were able to push the biblical dates back much further 
than the original text would allow. Some of these ancient chronographers 
reorganized and exaggerated Israelite chronology in order to make Jewish 
history competitive with that of other nations. W. G. Waddell, as a case in 


10 FGrH, 609 T 11c, cf. 11b. 
"Waddell, Manetho, p- x. 
Justin, 2:1. 
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point, observed that the list of Egyptian dynasties created by Manetho in his 
Egyptian History, which stacked the reigns of kings on top of each other and 
ignored contemporary kings and dynasties, was “used by the Jews when they 
engaged in polemic against Egyptians in order to prove their extreme antiqui- 
ty.” The “lengthened” dates created in the LXX, as another example, were 
very probably motivated by their desire to create a Jewish history that could 
compete with the claim made by these other nations. 

Some chronologies appear to have been built upon the long-established 
view that the messiah would appear in the 5th millennial day and again at the 
beginning of the 7th millennial day. Indeed, there was a firm belief among 
many Christians and Jews alike that the seven days of creation were, in fact, a 
prophecy of the Age of Man and the coming Age of the Messiah. One day in 
Scriptures was prophetically counted “as a thousand years.” The first 6 days 
(6 thousand years), therefore, belonged to the reign of man and Satan, while 
the 7th millennial day (the great millennial Sabbath) would be ruled by the 
messiah.'* The 8th millennial day that follows will be the Judgment Day, at 
which time the great general resurrection of all mankind will take place.'* Yet 
to bring the 6th millennial day closer to their own time, more years were 
required than existed in the official Biblical record. The “lying pen” of some of 
“the scribes” appears to have accommodated their desired outcomes. 

Of course there were various other views as well, especially regarding the 
messiah’s arrival at the beginning of the 5th millennial day." In either case, 
this messianic expectation was present everywhere during Ist century C.E. 
Judaea. Suetonius, writing in the early part of the 2nd century C.E. and while 
discussing events occurring in the reign of Vespasian (69-79 C.E.), comments: 


There had spread over all the East an old and estab- 
lished belief, that it was fated at that time for men 
coming from Judaea to rule the world. This predic- 
tion, referring to the emperor of Rome, as afterwards 
appeared from the event, the people of Judaea took 
to themselves; accordingly they revolted and after 
killing their governor, they routed the consular ruler 
of Syria as well, when he came to the rescue, and took 
one of his eagles.” 


13 Waddell, Manetho, p. ix. 

4 Ps., 84:10, 90:4; 2 Pet., 3:7-10. Cf. Justin Martyr, Trypho, 80:5, 81:3f; Jub., 4:30; Gen. Rab., 8:2, 
19:8, 22:1; Eusebius, H.E., 3:39; Hippolytus, On Dan., 2:4; Irenaeus, Ag. Her., 4:16:1, 5:28:3; 
Commodianus, 35; and so forth. 

18 Heb., 3:7-4:11; Rev., 20:4-8. Cf. Papias, frag. 6 (Eusebius, H.E., 3:39); Justin Martyr, Trypho, 
81:3f.; Irenaeus, Ag. Her., 5:2-3; Hippolytus, On Gen., 49:27, §3, On Dan., 2:4. 

16 See APPC. 

7 Jer., 8:8. 

8 E.g., see B. Sanh., 97a-b; cf. B. A.Zar., 9a. Hos., 6:2, speaks of two millennial days passing 
from the death of the messiah until the First Resurrection at the beginning of the Sabbath millen- 
nial day (i.e., the 7th millennial day), see SBT, Sanh., 97a, n. 33; cf. Rev., 20:1-5. 

Suetonius, 8:4:5. 
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Tacitus, the contemporary of Suetonius, likewise, writes that there were 
many omens among the Jews during these days: 


Few interpreted these omens as fearful; the majority 
firmly believed that their ancient priestly writings 
contained the prophecy that this was the very time 
when the East should grow strong and that men 
starting from Judaea should possess the world.” 


Others tried to put in place a particular interpretation of chronology for 
political reasons. The chronology put forth in the Seder Olam, to demon- 
strate, originated with the followers of Bar Kochba, an early 2nd century C.E. 
political and religious leader from Judaea. It was an attempt to create support 
for his claim to be the Jewish messiah. This claim was based upon the inter- 
pretation of some of the prophecies contained in the book of Daniel, especial- 
ly the 70 weeks prophecy which the followers of Bar Kochba interpreted to 
mean 490 years (incorrectly equating a day for a year). The prophecies were 
rearranged and certain historical periods were “shortened” in such a way as 
to make it seem that, when Bar Kochba made his appearance, he was the 
prophesied coming of the messiah.” Bar Kochba proved to be false, yet the 
erroneous chronology built to justify his messiahship has remained with us 
until this day being referred to as the “Years Since the Creation” for the 
Jewish calendar.” 


RECENT ATTEMPTS 

Many modern-day chronologists have also radically distorted the dates 
found in Scriptures in their attempt to make them conform with their own 
preconceived and prearranged interpretations of history. These interpreta- 
tions are born out of an unreasonable and subtle bias against Scriptures 
that is held by many mainstream historians. Others are openly hostile. 
Holding to the view that many of those historical events spoken of in 
Scriptures must be myths (simply because the historian, on his own author- 
ity and interpretation, had judged them to be so), they reduce the historical 
information found in Scriptures to a role of being untrustworthy and rela- 
tively unimportant. 

Meanwhile, pagan annals and inscriptions produced by the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and other ancient societies—despite their use of exaggerated 
chronologies laced with their own religious agendas, interpretations, and 
deceptive devices—are given status as being better informed. One of the 
main efforts has been to use the Assyrian and Egyptian historical records to 


20 Tacitus, Hist., 5:13. 

*! See below SJC, Chaps. I & XXX. 

* Rabbi Yose ben Khalaphta (Rabbi Jose ben Halafta), the author of the Seder Olam, calcu- 
lated the “molad tohu (bringing forth from a wasteland)” to be in the month of Tishri (Sept./Oct.) 
in the year 3761 B.C.E. on the proleptic Julian calendar. That this particular year was intended is 
confirmed by Athar-ul-Bakiya of Albirain? (c.973-1048 C.E.) (Sachau, Vestiges, pp. 18, 141, who 
places creation 3448 years prior to the year 313 B.C.E., the beginning of the Era of Alexander). 
Also see JTLE, p. xxi. 
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structure Israelite chronology and history.” This device is openly and proudly 
admitted as a primary tool.* The conservative scholar Albert T. Olmstead, 
after stating his bias that, “the Bible cannot be understood by itself,” goes on 
to explain this method: 


It has become obvious that before we may claim to 
know the Bible, we must first investigate all these 


°° For the ante-Hezekiah period, special emphasis has been placed on the mentioning of a 
king named “Akhabbu mat Sir’laai” who fought in the battle of Qargar in an alliance of Arami 
tribes against King Shalmaneser (III) of Kalah, Assyria (CIOT, 1, pp. 182-189, lines 91f). “Akhabbu 
mat Sir’laai” of this story, based solely upon an assumed timeframe and a similarity in phonetics, 
has been mistakenly identified with “Ahab of Israel.” This view is held despite the fact that the 
name “Israel” is in no other document used by the Assyrians for the country of either the house 
of Israel or the house of Judah. Everywhere else in Assyrian literature, including the records of 
Shalmaneser III, either (1) the name “mat Bit-Ghumria (land of the house of Ghumri),” a name 
derived after its famous king Ghumri (Khumri, English “Omri”), the father of Ahab, was utilized 
or (2) “al Samirinaaa (of Someron = Samaria),” the name of Israel’s capital city, was used for the 
house of Israel. Meanwhile, Judah is referred to as “mat Yaudaaa (the land of Judah).” For an in- 
depth anaylsis, see IM. 

Furthermore, nowhere in Scriptures or any other ancient source is there any mention that King 
Ahab of Israel ever took part in an Arami coalition or that he ever went to battle with the 
Assyrians. Just the opposite. Ahab was never an ally of the king of Aram and was constantly at 
war with him (1 Kings, 20:1-43, 22:1-37). These facts are merely brushed aside. Next, after making 
their speculation about Akhabbu, a chronology is formed by comparing the date given for 
Akhabbu (the 6th year of the reign of Shalmaneser III) with their date for the man named ” Yahua 
mar Ghumria (Yahua son of Ghumria),” who paid tribute to this same Assyrian king during that 
king’s 18th year of reign (ARAB, 1, §§610f, cf. §§590, 672). This Yahua—despite the fact that he is 
called “son of,” a title usually reserved for a temporary appointee and not a “king”—is then iden- 
tified with King Yahua (Jehu) of Israel. Also ignored is the fact that Akhabbu’s kingdom is called 
mat Sir’laai, while Yahua is called the son of Ghumria, Bit Ghumria being the Assyrian name for the 
land of the house of Israel (cf. TOT, p. 339). This name is also rendered Humria, Khumria, Humzi, 
etc. (BL, 117.2, pp. 204-211; ARAB, 1:15; EJ, 6, p. 1034). This discrepancy further verifies that the 
two kingdoms were not the same. Nevertheless, this important evidence is ignored. 

Unfortunately, if this popular view is adhered to, a conflict between the two sources (Assyrian 
and Israelite) is immediately noted. King Jehu of the Scriptures, like King Ahab, is never men- 
tioned as paying tribute to, or having any other connection with, the Assyrians. In addition, the 
12-year spread between Akhabbu and Yahua can only work if the events mentioned refer only to 
the last year of Ahab and the accession year of Jehu. The spread is possible, but the chronology 
does not conform with the accounts given in Scriptures that are connected with the end and 
beginning of their respective reigns. Ahab, for example, did not end his reign in a war against 
Assyria. Rather, he died in a war against his mortal enemy, the king of Aram (1 Kings, 22:28-37). 
Of further interest, in his war against Aram, Ahab was allied with the king of Judah. 

Finally, based upon the popular dating of the Assyrian kings, the 6th and 18th years of 
Shalmaneser III are given as 853 and 841 B.C.E. (CAW, pp. 70f). Yet if we base this presumption 
upon Scriptural data, as demonstrated later on in our work, Ahab’s last year can be no sooner 
than 848 B.C.E. and Jehu’s 1st year no earlier than 836 B.C.E. These and other details should have 
raised a red flag. At minimum, they leave the popular view of identifying Akhabbu and Yahua 
with Ahab and Jehu suspect. As we shall prove in Volume IV of our series, these identifications 
are not only errors but demonstrate a total misunderstanding of the Assyrian King Lists, which 
stacked the king lines of Assur, Kalah, and Nineveh one on top of the other, when in truth they 
were overlapping and, in good part, parallel dynasties. 

** Thiele, for example, argues that for the historian to obtain a desirable scheme in Israelite 
chronology, “Our only hope of doing this is to find some cardinal point of contact where Hebrew 
history ties with certainty into the history of some other nation whose chronology is known. ... 
Assyrian chronology back to the beginning of the ninth century B.C. rests on a highly dependable 
basis” (MNHK, p. 67). These chronologists blindly overlook the obvious evidence that the scribes 
of the Assyrian King Lists had stacked the different lines of their confederate kings from Assur, 
Kalah, and Nineveh (see below the comment quoted from R. P. BenDedek found in MCMS, p. 1). 
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varied sources and arrange their data in a general 
narrative. Then and only then we are ready at long 
last to fit the Biblical stories into ancient history.* 


No one can object to investigating all the varied sources. This approach is 
proper and correct. Yet it is an unfortunate reality that whenever present-day 
chronologists compare the biblical records against the Assyrian and Egyptian 
king lists (and here we are not speaking of actual texts written in the time of 
these kings but of lists compiled many decades and even centuries after the 
fact), they always give their preference to the lists from pagan sources. David 
Freedman, for example, states: 


No modern reconstruction of Biblical chronology can 
ignore the fixed dates provided by extra-Biblical 
sources; AND THE BIBLICAL DATES MUST BE 
MODIFIED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE PAT- 
TERN OF NEAR EASTERN CHRONOLOGY NOW 
FIRMLY ESTABLISHED for the second and first mil- 
lennia B.c., within limits that decreased from a gener- 
ation in the earlier periods to a few years in the 
central section to certainty in the latter part.” 


The noted chronologist Edwin Thiele, as another example, while referring 
to the discrepancies between the modern arrangement of Assyrian kings and 
their view of Israelite chronology, points out that “it is clear that Menahem 
and Tiglath-Pileser were contemporaneous and that either the system of bib- 
lical chronology . . . for the termination of Menahem’s reign is wrong, or 
Assyrian chronology is wrong.” Thiele then gives favor to the present-day 
arrangement for Assyrian chronology by stating that the dates for Tiglath- 
pileser “are fully established.”” As we shall amply prove in our forthcoming 
discussions, these pagan king lists were purposely stacked by ancient scribes 
in an effort to lengthen their own national histories and thereby give their 
own nation a more glorious past. Dynasties which ruled parallel in Assyria (as 
well as in Egypt and elsewhere) but ruled from different cities were made to 
appear as if one king line from one city entirely preceded the other. Using this 
distorted system, the chronology provided by Scriptures would, of course, 
make no sense. 

Underlying all of the rhetoric and postulation by present-day chronolo- 
gists is their bias against Scriptures. R. P. BenDedek amply phrased the prob- 
lem when he wrote: 


Unfortunately however, anti-Biblical bias is strong, 
and some historians take a less than scientific 
approach to their work. For some, admitting that the 


5 JNES, 2.1, p. 9. 
6 BANE, ch. 7, p. 203. 
7 MNHK, p. 141. 
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scriptural record of history might be right, seems to 
be sufficient incentive to ensure that the Scriptural 
Record be summarily rejected. .. . Whilst we might 
not blame Academics for distrusting the Biblical 
Material, what is hypocritical is that many of these 
same Academics will quote the very Scriptures which 
they consider to be fictional, to support their many 
and various hypotheses.” 


Our task in this series on Ancient World Chronology is to overcome all of 
these obstacles and biases. Our first effort will be to recover the ancient 
Sabbath and Jubilee cycle as used by the ancient Israelites. Utilizing this 
important cycle as a guiding hand, we shall next move backwards in time and 
reconstruct the original chronology of the ancient Israelites from their 
entrance into the land of Egypt in 1839 B.C.E. until the end of the neo- 
Babylonian Empire in 539 B.C.E. From this block of time, we shall then move 
further back in order to discover the date for the creation of Adam. Then we 
shall move forward from 539 B.C.E. up until 70 C.E., at which time the Second 
Temple (which had been enhanced by King Herod) was destroyed by the 
Roman Empire. In this investigation, we shall examine Jewish chronology that 
is connected with Judaea as well as the chronology of Yahushua the messiah 
and his apostles. This construct, in turn, will provide an accurate framework 
upon which we can properly construct the chronologies belonging to the lead- 
ing nations of the ancient world, including the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Arami, Chinese, and many others. 


*° MCMS, p. 1. 
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Revised Edition: 
Note to Reader 


his third edition of The Sabbath and Jubilee Cycle, as with the original, has 

been assembled with the serious student of scriptural studies in mind. Its 
objective is to familiarize its reader, not only with the arguments, both pro and 
con, with regard to the different Sabbath and Jubilee cycle theories but to 
provide detailed evidence demonstrating that knowledge of the exact cycle 
used by the ancient Israelites is attainable. The text is also designed for use in 
discussing and teaching specific subjects dealing with the Sabbath and Jubilee 
years. To assist in this endeavor, the Table of Contents not only lists the 
chapter headings, which express the broader issues examined, but the sub- 
topics as well. This format, when used in conjunction with the Index, will 
provide quick and easy access to specific topics and items of evidence. 

We have departed from some conventions to assist those who are not as 
experienced with these heavy types of historical pursuits yet are desirous of 
seeking the truth regarding this matter. For example, we have included in our 
footnotes references to various dictionaries and concordances which make 
available definitions for ancient foreign terms. These will provide quick 
verification for new students who often have no easy way of checking the 
accuracy of the author’s translations. Also, we have provided secondary 
sources to assist in authenticating various statements we have cited from 
ancient authors. Not everyone can obtain copies of rare documents and 
ancient historical texts or has access to libraries substantial enough to meet 
everyone’s needs. Hopefully, those more adept in reading ancient languages 
and having a much wider range of sources at their disposal will excuse this 
extension of courtesy in the spirit of advancing knowledge. The reader should 
also be advised that throughout our text we have utilized all capital letters for 
certain passages to indicate that the emphasis is ours. 

Since our first edition in 1992, additional evidence has been uncovered 
which shall further strengthen the chronology for Taharqa I and the Ethiopian 
monarchs of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV. This evidence provides additional support 
for the identification of King Taharqa Piye as the “Tirhaqah, the king of Kush” 
who came out against the Assyrian king Sennacherib in early 701 B.C.E. In this 
endeavor, we have not only expanded Chart F (now labelled Parallel Corpora 
A) regarding the different accounts of Sennacherib’s third campaign but have 
added an extensive list of Appendices in order to explain in great detail the 
correct construct for the chronology of the Egyptian and Ethiopian monarchs 
during this period. We have, likewise, added a chapter proving that the year 
589/588 B.C.E., Abib / Nisan reckoning, was also a Sabbath year. 
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The Sabbath and Jubilee Years 
in Leviticus, 25:1-13 


And Yahweh spoke to Moses on Mount Sinai 
saying, Speak to the sons of Israel and say to them, 
Without a doubt you shall come into the land which I 
am giving to you and the land shall have a Sabbath,’ a 
Sabbath for Yahweh. You shall sow your field 6 years 
and you shall prune your vineyard 6 years and shall 
gather the produce. And in the 7th year a Sabbath sab- 
bathon> shall be for the land, a Sabbath for Yahweh. 
Your field you shall not sow and your vineyard you 
shall not prune. That which grows of itself of your 
harvest you shall not harvest and the grapes of your 
unkept vine you shall not gather. A year of sabbathon it 
shall be for the land. And the Sabbath of the land shall 
be to you for food, to you and to your male servant 
and your female servant, and to your hired one and to 
your tenant, those living among you, and to your 
cattle and to the beast which is on your land, shall all 
the produce of it be for food. 

And you shall count 7 Sabbaths of years, 7 years 7 
times, and shall be to you the days of the 7 Sabbaths of 
years, 49 years. And you shall let sound a ram’s horn, 
a signal in the 7th moon (month), on the 10th (day) of 
the moon. On the Day of Atonement the ram’s horn 
shall sound in all your land. And you shall make 
sacred this year, the 50th year, and you shall proclaim 
liberty in the land to all its dwellers. A Jubilee it shall 
be for you. And you shall return a male to his posses- 
sion; and each to his family you shall return him. A 
Jubilee it is, the 50th year. A year it is for you, not shall 
you sow it and not shall you harvest that which grows 
of itself and not gather the unkept vine, for a Jubilee it 
shall be. Sacred it shall be to you. Out of the field you 
shall eat its store in the year of this Jubilee. You shall 
return each one to his possession. 


1 The Hebrew word Naw (Sabbath) means, “ceased... intermission... cessation” (HEL, p. 260), 
“to repose... rest, interruption, cessation... intermission” (SEC, Heb. #7673-7676). The primary 
meaning of “Sabbath” is to “cease” or “rest” from some action or work. 

2 The Hebrew word 1NlW (sabbathon) derives from the term M2W (sabbath), i.e. to “cease” 
from some action or work, and means, “a time of rest” (HEL, p. 260), “a sabbatism or special holi- 
day” (SEC, Heb. #7677). A sabbathon is defined in Scriptures as “a sacred Sabbath for Yahweh” 
(Exod., 16:23). 
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Introduction 


his study presents the evidence from ancient biblical and secular sources 

for dating the Sabbath and Jubilee cycle. 

There has been a long-standing debate over exactly which ”Sabbath and 
Jubilee cycle” system represents the one that was actually practiced by the 
ancient Israelites. At first glance, this dispute may seem trivial to the novice. 
Nevertheless, there are two important reasons that make its solution ex- 
tremely valuable. First, this cycle is an essential tool for any chronological 
framework of ancient Israelite historical events. The strong foundation it lays, 
in turn, also acts as a guide for determining the chronology of rulers from con- 
temporary foreign dynasties who are mentioned in Scriptures.’ 

Second, once the correct cycle is ascertained, it allows us to “clock in” and 
discover which years are presently Sabbaths and Jubilees. This possibility 
holds great significance for students of biblical eschatology. In this regard, the 
prophetic character of the Jubilee year is strongly attested. The book of 
Hebrews, for example, notes that, “The Law (Torah),” of which the Sabbath 
and Jubilee years are a part, is “a shadow of the coming good things.”* The 
Sabbath day, likewise, was reckoned as a type of the great “sabbatism” of rest 
into which the messiah and the people of Yahweh would one day enter.’ 

In the same way, after Yahushua the messiah (whose name is often trans- 
lated into English as “Jesus Christ”) had been anointed by the sacred ruach 
(KJV “spirit”) at the Jordan River, he was able to confirm by proclamation the 
promise of a future great year of “liberty,” i.e., the great Jubilee year,‘ that was 
to come in the latter days. In that year, at the end of the time of Jacob’s trouble, 
the Israelites would be released from their final captivity in the world and 
would return to the Promised Land, fulfilling the words regarding the Jubilee, 
“And you shall return a male to his possession; and each to his family you 
shall return him.”* Quoting from Isaiah, Yahushua states: 


The ruach of sovereign Yahweh is upon me, for 
Yahweh has anointed me to proclaim the good news 
to the meek. He sent me to bind up the broken of leb 
(mind), TO PROCLAIM LIBERTY TO THE 


1 See our forthcoming books IC, APPC, GAE. 

2 Heb., 10:1. Also cf. Luke, 4:16-22, quoting Isa., 61:1-9, in reference to Lev., 25:8-17, where 
liberty is to be proclaimed to all the inhabitants of the land during the Jubilee year. 

3 Heb., 3:7-4:13; esp. v. 4:9, where the Greek term oafBattopdc (sabbatismos), meaning, “a sab- 
batism” (SEC, Gk. #4520, derived from 4521, odBBatov), i.e., “a keeping of sabbath, a sabbath rest” 
(ILT, Lex., p. 88), is used. 

4 Cf. Lev., 25:10. 

5 Cf. Lev., 25:10. For the time of Jacob’s troubles, see Jer., 30:7. 
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CAPTIVES and a complete opening to the bound 
ones; TO PROCLAIM THE ACCEPTABLE YEAR OF 
YAHWEH and the day of vengeance of our eloahi,’ to 
comfort all mourners, to appoint unto the mourners 
of Zion, to give to them beauty instead of ashes, the 
oil of joy instead of mourning, the mantle of praise 
instead of the ruach of infirmity, and calling them 
“trees of righteousness,” a planting of Yahweh in 
order to beautify himself. And they shall build the 
world-age-lasting ruins, they shall raise up desola- 
tions of the former times, and they shall restore 
wasted cities, ruins of generations and generations.’ 


Notice carefully that Yahushua does not claim that the great Jubilee year 
prophesied by Isaiah had already arrived. Rather, with his anointing by the 
sacred ruach (designating him as the messiah), Yahushua could confidently 
“proclaim” that the prophecies regarding this future Jubilee year would be 
fulfilled. 

The arrival of this future Jubilee year was also an expectation among the 
Jewish people of Yahushua’s time. The ancient book of Jubilees (161-140 
B.C.E.), for example, notes that the Sabbath and Jubilee cycle would continue 
“until the sanctuary of the sovereign (Yahweh) is created in Jerusalem upon 
Mount Zion.”* The text of 11Q Melchizedek, found in the caves at Qumran, 
explains the Jubilee statutes of Leviticus, 25, by stating: 


1. [saying to Zion] “your eloahim’ reigns.” .. . [ 

2. [ ]...and where it says, “In [this] year of Jubilee 
you shall return, each man to his possession.” 

3. [and where it says, “Let] every holder of a debt [let 
drop] what he loans [to his neighbor. Let him not 
exact payment from his neighbor nor from his 
brother, for there is proclaimed a] remission 

4. [of el.” Its interpretation concerns the e]nd of days 
as regards “those taken captive” who [. . . etc.]."° 


“Those taken captive,” as already pointed out, are a reference to the future 
captivity of the Israelites among the nations during the latter days. The 


6 The generic term TOs (eloah), its plural form “78 (eloahi) and collective noun form D°778 
(eloahim), and the title 58 (el) are indiscriminately translated into English by the single word God. 
Each term actually has its own unique meaning (see SNY, pp. 5-14). To avoid any confusion, we 
shall continue throughout our study with the proper transliterations. 

7 Isa., 61:1-4; Luke, 4:16-22; cf. Lev., 25:8-17. The “acceptable year” refers to the great Jubilee 
year, during which year the First Resurrection of the 24 elders and the 144,000 elect of Israel 
occurs and the remaining population of the house of Israel and the house of Judah will return to 
join them in the Promised Land (e.g., Ezek., 37:15-28; Jer., 31:31-34). 

8 Jub., 1:29. 

9 See above n. 6. 

10 MTCE, p. 67. 
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prophets foretold that out of this captivity a remnant of the house of Israel and 
house of Judah would return to the Promised Land and the elect would eter- 
nally dwell with Yahweh." This return was symbolized by the Israelites re- 
gaining their “liberty” during the Jubilee year. The coming of the messiah 
during the latter days, at which time he will save Israel and Judah from their 
captivity and return them to their homeland, was, by extension, understood 
as occurring during one of these future Jubilee years.” 

In either case, whether for an accurate Israelite chronology or for eschato- 
logical purposes, a precise knowledge of this ancient cycle is required. 
Therefore, we must take the utmost care in uncovering the true and original 
years of the Sabbath and Jubilee cycle. 


Four Systems 

There are four possible Sabbath-cycle systems we must consider (see Charts A 
& B, the latter of which provides the names and equivalencies of the Hebrew 
months)." For simplification purposes, this study shall utilize the following 
labels for these four systems. Our “key” or “example” date will be the Sabbath 
year determined in each system that either lies with or nearest to the year that 
Jerusalem and Herod’s Temple (the Second Temple of Yahweh) were de- 
stroyed (the summer of 70 C.E.)." 


System “A”: Abib (March/April)* 1, 70 C.E. until Abib 1, 71 C.E. The 
month of Abib was later called Nisan. System “A” is advo- 
cated by this study. 


System “B”: Tishri (Sept. /Oct.)!° 1, 68 C.E. until Tishri 1, 69 C.E. The 
Zuckermann-Schtirer system. 


System “C”: Tishri 1, 69 C.E. until Tishri 1, 70 C.E. The Marcus-Wacholder 
theory. 


System “D”: Abib 1, 69 C.E. until Abib 1, 70 C.E. A possibility based upon 
the evidence of an Abib 1 beginning for the year coupled 
with the claim of Rabbi Jose and some other Talmudic 
writers that the year (possibly part of the year) before the fall 
of Jerusalem was a Sabbath year. 


Today the most popular of these theories is System “B.” Both Systems “B” 
and “C” arise from a late Jewish interpretation that makes the Sabbath year 
begin with Tishri 1. 


ll E.g., Lev., 16:14-45; Deut., 29:10-30:20; Jer., 30:10-31:34; Ezek., 37:1-28; Hos., 1:1-3:5; Amos, 
9:11-15; etc., cf. Acts, 1:1-7; Heb., 8:8-13. 

12 See the study in HUCA, 46, pp. 201-218. 

13 For Chart A, see above p. 4; for Chart B, see below p. 12. 

14 In our study the abbreviations C.E. (Common Era) and B.C.E. (Before Common Era), the schol- 
arly, religiously neutral designations, shall be utilized rather than the corresponding A.D. and B.C. 

15 See Chart B. The Hebrew month generally begins during the latter part of the first or the 
early part of the second Gregorian (Julian, Roman) month-name mentioned as its equivalent. 

16 bid. 
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Yet these two views differ as to application of the evidence regarding how 
the Sabbath year relates to the destruction of the Second Temple in 70 C.E. The 
supporting documents they use begin with the Seder Olam (c.160 C.E.), the 
Mishnah (composed near the end of the 2nd century C.E.), and other Jewish 
writings made during the Talmudic period. 

More precisely, the debate between Systems “B” and “C” arises from a dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the phrase “it was the "S812 (mutzai) of the 
Sabbatical year” when the Second Temple was destroyed. Those advocating 
System “B” argue that the term "S873 (mutzai) should be interpreted to mean 
“immediately after,” i.e., the Temple was destroyed in the year “immediately 
after” the Sabbatical year (Tishri 1st reckoning). System “C,” on the other 
hand, understands the term "S8¥2 (mutzai) to mean that the destruction 
occurred at the “going-out” of the Sabbath year, i.e., in the last half of a 
Sabbath year (Tishri 1 reckoning). System “C” has been advocated since the 
time of the Gemara portion of the written Talmud,” but it has become the lesser 
sister to the more recently developed System “B.” Nevertheless, System “C” 
has again gained some popularity in recent years due to the work of Ralph 
Marcus and Ben Zion Wacholder. 

System “B” fails in that its advocates incorrectly interpret the term "S813 
(mutzai) to mean “immediately after” rather than its correct rendering “at the 
going-out” of the Sabbath year." It also uses the late Jewish interpretation that 
the Sabbath and Jubilee years begin with Tishri 1. They then anachronistically 
applied their new view to previous historical events. As we shall demonstrate 
throughout our investigation, this interpretation is not only late but com- 
pletely wrong. Originally, the Sabbath and Jubilee years began in the spring 
with the month of Abib (later called Nisan). 

System “C” takes into account that the year Jerusalem fell to the Romans 
(70 C.E.) was a Sabbath year, correctly understanding the term "8S (mutzai) 
to mean that the destruction of Jerusalem occurred during the “going-out” of 
the Sabbath year. Yet its advocates err in that they continued the late and, 
what we shall prove to be, false practice of reckoning the beginning of a 
Sabbath year from Tishri 1. 

System “D” is merely a modified form of System “B” in that it incorrectly 
interprets the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. as occurring in the year “im- 
mediately after” the Sabbatical year. Yet it differs from System “B” in that it 
takes notice of the fact that the earlier Israelites actually began their Sabbath 
year in the spring with Abib and not in the autumn with Tishri 1. 


17 For the purposes of our study, Talmudic times, which essentially represent Pharisaic tradi- 
tions and interpretations of Scriptural laws, can be divided into three phases. First is the halakoth 
or oral laws period (mid-2nd century B.C.E. until the last years of the 2nd century C.E.). Second is 
the period when these oral laws were codified in written form. This event took place in about 200 
C.E. with the composition of the Mishnah. It continued until about 500 C.E. with the Gemara, 
comments by the Rabbis on the Mishnah. The post-Gemara era is also called the post-Talmudic 
period. It represents the third phase of Talmudic times. Jewish scholars during this phase advo- 
cated the earlier codified Talmudic laws and traditions. 

18 See our discussion below in Chap. XXVIII. 
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System “A,” on the other hand, is based upon the in-depth research into 
the ancient evidence provided in this study. In reality, System “A” has merely 
allowed the evidence to present its own case. Under the System “A” construct, 
the year in which the Second Temple at Jerusalem was destroyed was a 
Sabbath year based upon a Nisan 1 reckoning. With so much disruption and 
upheaval of the Jewish kingdom during the last half of the 1st century C.E. 
and the first half of the 2nd century C.E., many of the rabbis, beginning in the 
mid-2nd century C.E., lost touch with an accurate chronology of Israelite 
history. This loss of information was compounded by the adoption of the 
Greek year system by the rabbis, which began the year in the autumn with 
Tishri 1 rather than the spring. As a result, they incorrectly calculated the 
Sabbath year as beginning with Tishri 1 and then anachronistically applied 
their interpretation to previous historical events. 

All three alternate Systems (“B,” “C,” and “D”) are faced with important 
obstacles. Advocates of these various theories have often been forced to 
harshly criticize ancient records, such as provided by the books of Maccabees 
and Josephus, because the historical data is inconsistent with their present 
theories. Robert North, for example, takes Josephus to task by challenging his 
historical year as exhibiting “internal inconsistencies which invalidate their 
use for chronology.” North concludes, “It should be abundantly clear that the 
sabbath year dates of Josephus are either palpably incommensurate, or else 
insolubly obscure.”” 

This study disagrees. It is not Josephus or any other pre-2nd century C.E. 
ancient report that is the source for the confusion. Indeed, we find them all re- 
markably accurate. Rather, it is the attempt to force these ancient records to 
conform with one of the three erroneous Sabbath-cycle theories, thereby 
creating an illusion of historical error. System “A” does not start from the 
premise of a prevalent theory, as the other three systems do. It is not built 
upon the interpretation of one or two historical events or an acceptance of a 
late Jewish tradition. Instead, it allows the evidence to build its own structure. 
The results of this method reveal that the ancient sources are in perfect 
harmony and reflect an entirely different Sabbath and Jubilee cycle than 
heretofore presented. As is to be expected, the fact that System “A” is a new 
and radical departure from the three alternate theories demands that it must 
submit in every detail to very close scrutiny. Yet there is no doubt that System 
“A” not only survives meticulous scrutiny but its solution is compelling. 

As part of our Preliminary Discussion we shall review some major flaws 
in the Systems “B” and “C” chronologies. These observations will be followed 
by some initial comments with regard to the question about which month 
served as the beginning of the ancient Sabbath year during the post-exilic 
period. These two chapters will set the stage for other numerous proofs pre- 
sented throughout which shall conclusively show that the 1st day of the 
Hebrew month of Abib (later called Nisan) was the true New Year date used 


19 Biblica, 34.4, pp. 503, 511. 
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in Scriptures and was followed by the Judahites in the land of Judaea up and 
until the time of the Bar Kochba revolt (133-135 C.E.). The month of Abib, 
which began with the new moon whose cycle contained the first full moon 
after the spring equinox,” therefore, finds its beginning sometime during the 
Gregorian (Roman or Julian) month-name defined as either late March or 
early April. 

With this preliminary discussion accomplished, we shall begin a detailed 
look at the evidence for the Sabbath and Jubilee years. This study has divided 
this examination into six Sections, each representing the evidence for a 
specific historical period. 

In Sections I and II of our text, the records for a Sabbath year and a Jubilee 
year which occurred during the reign of King Hezekiah of Judah shall be thor- 
oughly discussed. It shall be demonstrated that the 15th and 16th years of the 
reign of King Hezekiah of Judah (701/700 and 700/699 B.C.E.,” Abib or spring 
reckoning) were respectively observed as a Sabbath year and a Jubilee year. 
The complexities of this evidence demand a full investigation of the conflict 
between the Assyrian king Sennacherib and the Judahite king Hezekiah, as 
well as the important involvement of the Kushite king named Tirhagah. The 
results of this investigation will, in turn, lay the groundwork for what will 
prove to be the true and correct Sabbath and Jubilee cycle, which for our study 
has been dubbed System “A.” This conclusion will be amply supported by the 
remainder of our work. 

In Section III we shall examine the records from the post-Hezekiah 
period. These documents shall reveal the observance of a Sabbath year (Abib 
reckoning) in the 9th year of King Zedekiah (589/588 B.C.E.); in the 8th year 
of the Persian king Arta-xerxes I (456/455 B.C.E.); in the 150th Seleucid year 
(162/161 B.C.E.); in the 178th Seleucid year (134/133 B.C.E.); and, finally, in 
the year following the 5th consulship of Gaius Julius Caesar (43/42 B.C.E.). 

In Section IV we shall delve into the evidence for two Sabbath years 
observed during the reign of King Herod of Judaea who reigned from 40-4 
B.C.E. In these chapters we shall provide an in-depth examination of which 
year and month Herod conquered Jerusalem. This conquest is very important 
for our study since a Sabbath year came around at that time. Systems “B” and 
“C” both make their interpretations of this particular Sabbath year a good part 
of their respective arguments. The evidence from Herod’s 13th through 17th 
years shall add further definition as to which of the four possible Sabbath-cycle 
systems can plausibly work. 

In Section V we shall deal with the evidence for the Sabbath years in the 
post-Herod period, extending up until the end of the First Revolt and the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. This investigation will include proof that 
there could not have been a Sabbath year in 40/41 C.E—which will verify 
that System “B” (Zuckermann’s view) and System “D” are inaccurate. We 


20 See Chap. XXXI, pp. 409-412. 
21 See above n. 14. 
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shall also show proof of a Sabbath year in the 2nd year of Emperor Nero 
(56/57 C.E., Abib reckoning) and shall demonstrate that a Sabbath year could 
not have occurred in the winter of 68/69 C.E. (which again disproves Systems 
“B” and “D”). These records will reveal that the year Jerusalem fell to the 
Romans (i.e., 70/71 C.E., spring reckoning) was a Sabbath year. 

In Section VI we shall analyze the evidence demonstrating a Sabbath year 
for 133/134 C.E., Abib reckoning, during the Bar Kochba revolt. In doing so, 
the references will demonstrate an upcoming Sabbath year in 140/141 C.E. The 
Sabbath year of 133/134 C.E., was the last official Sabbath year observed by the 
Judaean state. With the traumatic defeat of the Jews by the Romans in the 
summer of 135 C.E., the practice of observing the Sabbath year was thereafter 
suppressed. It was abolished altogether as a requirement for Judaism by its 
leaders during the 3rd century C.E. 


No. 
OF 
MONTH 


1ST 


2ND 


3RD 


4TH 


5TH 


6TH 


7TH 


8TH 


9TH 


10TH 


11TH 


12TH 


KNOWN 
ANCIENT 
ISRAELITE 
MONTH-NAMES 


ABIB 


ZIU 


TSACH (?) 


ETHANIM 


BUL 


CHART B 


MONTH EQUIVALENCY CHART 


JEWISH 
(BABYLONIAN— 
ASSYRIAN) 
MONTH-NAMES 


NISAN 
(NIsANU) 


IYYAR 
(AIARU) 


SIWAN 
(SIMANU) 


TAMMUZ 
(Duzu) 


AB 
(ABU) 


ELUL 
(ULULU) 


TISHRI 
(TASHRITU) 


MARHESHUAN 
(HESHUAN 
ARAHSAMNU) 


KHISLEU 
(KISLIMU) 


TEBETH 
(TEBETU) 


SHEBAT 
(SHABATU) 


ADAR 
(ADDARU) 


EQUIVALENT 
MACEDONIAN 
MONTH-NAMES 
IN JOSEPHUS 


XANTHICUS 
(XANTHIKOS) 


ARTEMISIUS 
(ARTEMISIOS) 


DAESIUS 
(DaIsIos) 


PANEMOS 
(PANEMUS) 


Lous 
(Loos) 


GORPIAEUS 
(GoRPIAIOS) 


HYPERBERETAEUS 
(HYPERBERETAIOS) 


Dus 
(Dios) 


APELLAIOS 
(APELLAEUS) 


AUDYNAIOS 
(AUDYNEUS) 


PERITIOS 
(PERITUS) 


DYSTROS 
(DysTRUS) 


APPROX. 
MODERN 
Day 
EQUIVALENT 


Marcu / APRIL 


APRIL / MAY 


May /JUNE 


JUNE/JULY 


JuLy/ Au. 


AUG. / SEPT. 


Sept. / OCT. 


Oct. / Nov. 


Nov. /DEc. 


Dec. /JAN. 


JAN. / FEB. 


Fes. / MARCH 


(13TH): EVERY FEW YEARS AN INTERCALARY MONTH WAS REQUIRED. THIS EXTRA 
MONTH WAS LABELED “BE-ADAR” OR THE “SECOND ADAR.” 
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Chapter I 
Flaws in Systems “B” 
and “C” Reconstructions 


he System “B” reconstruction makes a Sabbath year extend from Tishri 

(Sept. / Oct.) of 68 until Tishri of 69 C-E—falling just prior to the Tishri year 
in which the destruction of the Second Temple at Jerusalem took place (summer 
of 70 C.E.).' This view is widely held today as legitimate because of the works 
of Zuckermann (1857) and Emil Schtirer (1901).? The System “C” reconstruction, 
on the other hand, advocated by Ralph Marcus and Ben Zion Wacholder,’ 
makes a Sabbath year cover the period from Tishri (Sept. / Oct.) of 69 until Tishri 
of 70 C.E—the Tishri year in which the Temple at Jerusalem was destroyed. As 
pointed out in our Introduction, the supporters of each system hold to differing 
opinions regarding the term "S812 (mutzai)—i.e., whether the term means that 
the destruction of the Temple took place in the year “immediately after” the 
Sabbath year (System “B”) or whether it took place during “the going-out” (ie., 
last half) of the Sabbath year (System “C’”). Nevertheless, the advocates of these 
two views do agree on one major point. Both believe that the ancient Israelites 
originally began the Sabbath year on Tishri 1, the 7th month of the year. 

When scrutinized, the evidence for these two constructs are found to rest 
almost entirely upon their interpretation of a statement made for the first time 
in the mid- to late-2nd century C.E. Jewish work entitled Seder Olam,‘ written 
by the chronographer Rabbi Yose (Jose) ben Khalaphta. The opinion voiced in 
Rabbi Jose’s text, whichever interpretation one judges to be accurate, became 
the opinion of numerous Talmudic writers that followed Rabbi Jose. It was the 
tradition of the Geonim,’ and, among others, the considered opinion of Moses 
Maimonides, a well-respected Talmudist of the 12th century C.E. 

Proof for these constructs of the Sabbath year is believed found in a state- 
ment made by Josephus, while he was discussing the siege of Jerusalem by 
Herod the Great in 37 B.C.E. According to the Tishri-year view, Josephus 
would have this siege take place during a Sabbath year.° Another item of 
evidence brought forward comes from some documents produced during the 


1 Chart A. 

2 TSC]; GJV; HIP. 

3 HUCA, 54, pp. 123-133; HUCA, 44, pp. 153-196; Marcus, Jos., vii, pp. 196f, n. a, pp. 694¢, 
Nn. a, Viii, p. 5, n. e. 

4 §.O., 30. 

5 The Geonim were the rectors of the great Rabbinic academies of Sura and Pumbeditha in 
pre-Mohammedan Babylonia. The “Geonic period” lasted from the end of the 6th until the first half 
of the 11th century C.E. World Jewry recognized these men as their highest religious authorities. 

6 For a full rebuttal of this view, see Chaps. XIX-XXIL. 
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Bar Kochba revolt. The advocates of System “B,” for example, contend that the 
war continued from 132 to 135 C.E. for all of Judaea. A contract dated towards 
the end of the 2nd year of this Judaean revolt mentions that after the comple- 
tion of the next 5 years of harvesting there would be another Shemitah (year of 
release), i.e., Sabbath year. Having reasoned that the 1st year of the war for all 
Judaea began in the spring of 132 C.E., the year 138/139 C.E. (Tishri reckoning) 
is hailed as the oncoming Sabbath year intended by the documents.’ 

Beginning with many of the Jewish rabbis from the early 3rd century C.E., 
it is clear that the majority of the rabbinic and Talmudic writers believed in the 
validity of the interpretation of Rabbi Jose that the Sabbath and Jubilee years 
were to begin with Tishri 1. Authority has also been lent to this calendar 
system during the last 150 years due to the studies and concurrence made by 
more recent historians, beginning with Benedict Zuckermann. As Wacholder 
adds, “The prestige of Schiirer’s agreement with this reckoning made 
Zuckermann’s calendar the mainstay of scholarship.”* 

Nevertheless, as this study will demonstrate, a number of flaws exist in this 
popular view, mistakes which should cause a great deal of hesitation before 
either System “B” or System “C” should so eagerly be accepted. These defects 
arise from the following points. 


An Error in Chronology 

To begin with, all of the opinions held by the rabbinic and Talmudic writers 
from the mid-2nd century C.E. and forward are further colored by some 
flagrant and basic chronological errors. First, although it was popular to inter- 
pret that both the First and Second Temples were destroyed either in the year 
after each Temple was destroyed (System “B”) or in the latter half of a Sabbath 
year (System “C”), not everyone agreed. For example, the Babylonian 
Arakhin reports that Rabbi Judah calculated that “it could not have happened 
the first time (the temple was destroyed) at the end of septennate (7-year 
Sabbath cycle)” (System “C” translation), or, “in the year following the end of 
a septennate” (System “B” translation), based upon each respective interpre- 
tation of the term "S812 (mutzai). The text continues: 


But according to Rabbi Judah you must count the 17 
years of the 17 jubilee (cycles), and add them to these 
(other numbers), so that it happened in the 3rd year 
of a 7-year cycle.” 


Nevertheless, all of these calculations are spurious, being built out of a 
faulty and imagined chronology invented by the rabbis during the 2nd 
century C.E. In reality, the First Temple was destroyed in the 11th year of King 
Zedekiah of Judah (587/586 B.C.E., Abib reckoning) while the Sabbath year 


7 For a full discussion of this issue, see Chaps. XXIX-XXXIL 
8 HUCA, 54, p. 123; cf. USUJ. 

9 See the discussion below in Chap. XXVIII. 

10 B. Arak., 12b. 
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actually took place in his 9th year (589/588 B.C.E., Abib reckoning)." The de- 
struction of the First Temple, therefore, took place in the 2nd year of a Sabbath 
cycle, Nisan reckoning. It would fall in the 3rd year of System “B,” Tishri reck- 
oning, but in the 2nd year of System “C,” Tishri reckoning. 

Second, using a distorted interpretation of the prophecy in Daniel, 9:24-27 
(ie., 70 weeks being understood by the rabbis to mean 70 weeks of years—490 
years), their chronology was built upon the supposition that the Second 
Temple stood for 420 years, being destroyed in the 421st year." Under this 
construct, the Second Temple began to be erected in 351 B.C.E.. It is obvious 
from reading the Seder Olam (29-30) that Rabbi Jose’s chronology is based 
entirely upon this rabbinical interpretation of the prophecy from Daniel and 
that he purposely makes the destruction of the First Temple built by Solomon 
and the Second Temple (enhanced by King Herod) conform to its premise. 

According to the prophecy in Daniel, 69 weeks (7 weeks plus 62 weeks) 
would pass before the appearance of the messiah, which was understood to 
mean 483 years—i.e., the messiah would appear in the 484th year. The 421st 
year of this chronology brings us to the destruction of the Second Temple in 
70 C.E., the 484th year becomes 133 C.E., the actual beginning of the Bar 
Kochba revolt.‘ During this revolt some of the important rabbis of that period 
declared Simeon bar Kochba to be the messiah. The drift of this evidence leads 
one to suspect that the chronology advocated by Rabbi Jose was in truth orig- 
inally devised to support the claim of Bar Kochba as the messiah. After Bar 
Kochba failed, his claim as the messiah died, but the chronology which had 
been made popular during that time continued with a life of its own. 

Unfortunately, Rabbi Jose’s arrangement is impossible since the book of 
Ezra places the completion of the Second Temple in the 6th year of King 
Darius I of Persia (515 B.C.E.).'° Ezra and Nehemiah, noted for their involve- 
ment in the activities of the Second Temple, lived in the 5th century B.C.E., 
long before 351 B.C.E. Furthermore, as history reveals, Bar Kochba was not 
the messiah, as many other rabbis of Bar Kochba’s time had themselves 
argued. Nevertheless, the chronology continued as if it had been valid. 

Three divergent opinions were also expressed among the Jews as to what 
year represented the first celebration of a Sabbath and Jubilee after the 
Israelites entered the land of Kanaan under Yahushua (Joshua) the son of 
Nun. These opinions colored their interpretation of chronology and their un- 
derstanding of which years represented Sabbath years. 


11 For a full discussion, see below Chap. XIII. 

12 Daniel’s prophecy literally means a period of 490 days. There is nothing in the prophecy 
to even suggest 490 years (e.g., as with Num., 14:34; Ezek., 4:6). To demonstrate, the expressions 
“70 weeks” and the “middle of the week” are used along with other references to weeks (Dan., 
9:24-27). This detail clearly indicates that Daniel was counting by days forming weeks and not by 
days counted as years. The Jews, who originally twisted this prophecy so that it spoke of years, 
did so in an attempt to justify their own interpretations of when the messiah would appear. 

13 E.g., B. Arak., 12b; B. Yom., 9a; J. Meg., 1:12; TSCJ, pp. 39-43; TRC, pp. 9f, n. 1. 

14 Not in 132 CE. as popularly assumed. Bar Kochba was involved in a local revolt in 132 
C.E., but he was not recognized by all Judaea until the spring of 133 C.E. After formal recognition, 
coins and other documents for all Judaea began to be dated by the revolt (see Sect. VI). 

15 Ezra, 6:14-16. 
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¢ Most of the Talmudic writers claimed that the Israelites took 7 years to 
conquer Kanaan and 7 years to divide up the land. The 15th year in the 
land was a Jubilee." 


The mid-2nd century B.C.E. Jewish work entitled The Book of Jubilees, on 
the other hand, argued that the Jubilee was celebrated in the 1st year 
that the Israelites entered Kanaan.” 


Josephus, Clement of Alexandria, and the Sepher ha-Yashar held a dis- 
tinctly different position. Following the scriptural chronology establish- 
ing Caleb’s age during these events, they calculated that there were 5 
years of Israelite conquest of the Kanaani living west of the Jordan 
River." The next year, the 6th year of this invasion era, was a year of rest 
(Sabbath year). Israel’s war with the Emori (English “Amorites”) living 
east of the Jordan River, thereby, was counted as the 1st in the Sabbath- 
cycle count. During the Sabbath year (their 6th year in Kanaan west of 
the Jordan), the land was distributed among the tribes of Israel. This 
Sabbath year was followed by 6 years of planting and harvesting in order 
to produce enough store for the next Sabbath year. The following year 
began the 49-year count leading up to the first Jubilee year in the land. 


Next, beginning in the latter part of the 2nd century C.E., Jewish writers 
incorrectly established the 1st of Tishri of the 7th month in the 6th year of the 
Sabbath cycle as the start of the Sabbath year. In doing so, they abandoned the 
1st of Abib (called “Nisan” by the Babylonians and post-exilic Jews), being the 
1st month (March/April) in the calendar originally utilized among the 
Israelites.” This arrangement was the outgrowth of centuries of tradition 
intent upon building “a fence around the Law.”” By putting into place 
Sabbath year precepts during the months just prior to the actual start of the 
Sabbath year, the religious leaders of Judaea believed they were preventing 
their followers from inadvertently breaking the Law (Torah). At first, this in- 
terpretation created a Sabbath year that extended from the 1st day of Tishri 
during “Year 6” until the last day of the last month of Adar (or Be-Adar),” the 
12th month (Feb./March) of “Year 7.”” In the 2nd century C.E., this long 


16 TSCJ, pp. 25-28. 

17 Jub., 50:1-4. 

18 Yashar, 89:54-90:1; Jos., Antiq., 5:1:19; Clement, Strom., 1:109:2 (cf. Josh., 14:1-15; and dis- 
cussion in IC, chap. xii). The Hebrew work of Sepher ha-Yashar (also called Jasher) must not be 
confused with The Book of Jasher by Alcuin, which is a fraudulent work. In the citations from the 
Hebrew Yashar, we utilize the numbering system of Moses Samuel’s English translation (Jashar); 
but, inasmuch as this edition has several flaws, we remind our reader to rely on the Hebrew text 
(e.g., SHJ). 

19 See for example R.Sh., 1:1, and B. A.Zar., 10a. 

20 Ab., 1:1-5. As C. K. Barrett points out, the Jews understood that by this fence making they 
were to, “Make additional commandments in order to safeguard the original commandments; for 
example, certain acts should be avoided towards the approach of evening on Friday lest one 
should forget and inadvertently continue to do them on the Sabbath” (TNTB, p. 140). 

21 Adar was the 12th month of the year and Be-Adar (Second Adar) was the 13th month 
which was added about every 3 years (see Chart B). 

22 Or the last day of Adar II, the 13th month of an intercalated year. 
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period was shortened so that the Sabbath year ended with the arrival of Tishri 
in the 7th year. The 8th year (or 1st year of the next cycle) was, in turn, made 
to begin on the 1st day of Tishri of “Year 7.”* 

Modern-day chronologists have assumed that this 1st of Tishri beginning 
was used as the official start of the Sabbath year not only from the time of the 
Mishnah, when the oral laws of the rabbis were first put into writing (about 
200 C.E. forward) but during the Halakoth (oral laws) period, which started 
in about the mid-2nd century B.C.E. and continued until around 200 C.E. 
Indeed, many apply this reckoning not only to the Sabbath year but for every 
year in the post-exilic period. Yet as this investigation will demonstrate, 
evidence from the pre-destruction era (i.e., before Jerusalem was destroyed in 
70 C.E.) and even as late as the Bar Kochba revolt (133-135 B.C.E.) proves that 
the early Jews of Judaea observed an Abib (Nisan) 1 beginning for all of their 
years, including the Sabbath year. 

We will have more to say regarding these particular subjects in our next 
chapter and throughout our study. The point to be considered here is that the 
shifting of the beginning of the year from the spring to the autumn by the 
Jews in the post-Halakoth period added to the confusion already in process. 

It is evident that well before the Bar Kochba revolt, which for all intents 
and purposes ended with the fall of Jerusalem and Beth Thera in Ab 
(July /Aug.) of 135 C.E., there had already arisen various opinions about 
chronology among the different Jewish factions. These opinions became very 
divisive after the chronological works of Demetrius were published (3rd 
century B.C.E.). Demetrius, for example, established the notion that the 
Israelite sojourn in Egypt lasted only 215 years rather than the full 400 years 
as stated in Genesis and elsewhere.™ A simple comparison between the works 
of Josephus, the book of Jubilees, and later Jewish works clearly demonstrate 
these various views. This debate and the subsequent confusion it caused was 
further exacerbated by the fall of Jerusalem to the Romans in 70 C.E., after 
which the Jews came to believe that the messiah must surely come now to 
recover their city and to rebuild the Temple. This messianic dream found its 
expression in the Bar Kochba revolt of 133-135 C.E. 


Other Factors 

The destruction of Jewish records by the Romans created a situation where 
only partial documentation was able to survive. Indeed, the Romans were no- 
torious for destroying the records and cultures of the people whom they hated 
and conquered (e.g., the Roman general Scipio Aemilianus besieged Carthage 
for 3 years. After it fell and the city was sacked, the Romans, just as they did 
with Jerusalem, burned the city to the ground. They did not even leave one 
stone on top of another).% The decimation of Jewish documents especially 


23 E.g., Sot., 7:8. 
24 ESJ, pp. 98-104; OTP, 2, pp. 851f; Demetrius, frag. 2:16-18. 
25 Appian, Punic, 19:127-132. 
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took its toll with the burning and the ruination of both the Second Temple and 
the city of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. Damage was again done with the conquest and 
destruction of Jerusalem and the surrounding area by the Romans after the 
Bar Kochba revolt in 135 C.E. No doubt the records found in the Qumran 
caves were hidden there in order to avoid their destruction by the Roman con- 
querors during this period. 

The extreme anti-Jewish sentiment that had developed in the Roman atti- 
tude, due to the Jewish revolt of 66-70 C.E., led to the suppression of the prac- 
tice of keeping the Sabbath years. The observance of a Sabbath year during the 
Bar Kochba revolt was only a momentary interlude in this suppression. There 
can be little doubt, as North observes,” that the rabbinical ruling in the Mish- 
nah, which allowed for cultivation during Sabbath years when such sowing 
was commanded by foreign conquerors, came into existence during this post- 
Second Temple period. It is also known that during the 3rd century C.E. 
greedy Roman proconsuls used force and threats of severe punishment to 
extract land-taxes from the Jews during the Sabbath years. These conditions 
led Yannai (called Rabbah), a chief Rabbinic authority of that time, to issue a 
proclamation abrogating the Sabbath-year laws.” 

The loss of records and other sources of documentation for keeping the 
Sabbath year was complicated by the dispersion of the Judaean population 
after the demise of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. It was further aggravated during the 
reign of Emperor Hadrian, after the Romans began to build a temple dedi- 
cated to Jupiter on the site of the ancient Temple of Yahweh. As Dio points out, 
this sacrilege “brought on a war of no slight importance nor of brief 
duration.”* The Jews, deeming it intolerable that a foreign people should be 
settled in their holy city and worship a pagan deity there, looked for a mes- 
sianic deliverance from the evil. They believed they found one in Bar Kochba. 
The prophecy of 70 weeks found in the book of Daniel was interpreted by the 
followers of Bar Kochba to mean 70 weeks of years (490 years); and the 
Sabbath year arriving in the Julian year 133 C.E.*—which was followed the 
next year by a Jubilee—was set forth as the time of deliverance per this 
prophecy. Records from the time of the Bar Kochba revolt reveal the detail that 
the Jews had re-established the practice of keeping the Sabbath year.” 

By August of 135 C.E., the Bar Kochba revolt had collapsed and Jerusalem 
was, again, under full Roman control. The Roman leaders now deemed it nec- 
essary to issue an edict that would permanently ban any of the Jews from even 
coming near their ancient capital city. As a result, the Roman government 
made “a legal decree and ordinances” that “the whole nation (of the Jews) 
should be absolutely prevented from entering from thenceforth even the 


26 Biblica, 34.4, pp. 512f. 

27 BYK, p. 382. 

28 Dio, 69:12. 

29 For the evidence of this Sabbath year, see Chaps. XXIX-XXxXIL. 
30 See Chap. XXIX. 
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district around Jerusalem,”*' and “the whole of Judaea was made desolate.”” 
For the most part, the Jews were now scattered throughout the world. Once 
more, Jewish practices, including the observance of the Sabbath year, were 
suppressed and important records destroyed. This condition not only opened 
the door for minority opinions but allowed misinformation to flourish. 

With the forced non-observance of the Sabbath year, combined with a 
lapse of time, Jewish scholars, beginning in the mid-2nd century C.E., were 
left to determine the Sabbath and Jubilee cycle by chronographical considera- 
tions, largely derived out of their own devices. The school that rose to domi- 
nance calculated that there was a Sabbath year followed by a Jubilee year in 
the 14th and 15th year after the Israelites entered into the land of Kanaan. 
Remaining in the possession of this school were the calculations used by the 
supporters of Bar Kochba. 

The following is the Talmudic chronology that became popular and was 
assumed to be correct: 


Exodus to building the Temple 480 years 


Existence of First Temple 410 
Babylonian Exile 70 
Existence of Second Temple 420 


Exodus to end of Second Temple 1380 


Except for the figure of 480 years,* the remaining calculations are all 
spurious. For example, from the end of the First Temple, destroyed in 587 
B.C.E., until the destruction of the Second Temple (which had been refur- 
bished and enhanced by King Herod) in 70 C.E., there are 658 years, not 490 
(70 plus 420) years as calculated above—a difference of 168 years. The error 
was further complicated by the formula that 483 years had passed from the re- 
building of the Temple to the appearance of Bar Kochba as the messiah. 

With this error in hand, the rabbis, based upon their incorrect date for the 
Exodus, determined what they believed to be the Sabbath-year cycle and first 
Jubilee practiced by the Israelites upon their entering Kanaan. This cycle was 
then extended down until their own time. The rabbis simply subtracted from 
their figures the 40 years the Israelites spent in their wilderness sojourn. From 
here, one school determined that the 15th year of entry into Kanaan was the 
first Jubilee. Those who held to a complete 50-year Jubilee cycle before a new 
50-year cycle started, as a result, found that there were 850 years from the 


31 Eusebius, H.E., 4:6. 

32 Dio, 69:14. 

33 1 Kings, 6:1. The existence of the First Temple was actually 372 years. The period of the 
Babylonian exile, beginning the year after the destruction of the First Temple, was 49 years; and 
from the time that the Jews returned from their Babylonian captivity in 538 B.C.E. until the de- 
struction of the Second Temple in 70 C.E. was 608 years. For details, see our forthcoming text 
entitled Israelite Chronology (IC). 
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Israelite entrance into Kanaan until the end of the First Temple.* Therefore, 
the First Temple, they argued, was destroyed during a Sabbath year. 

Rabbi Judah and those of his school, meanwhile, who believed in a 49-year 
Jubilee cycle, the 50th year being the 1st year in the next 49-year cycle, found 
that the 850th year was the 3rd year in the Sabbath cycle. Herein lies the 
source for the differences between these two systems (as mentioned above). 

There is yet one other method of calculation that appears to have been 
used. Almost without a doubt, the rabbis in the mid-2nd century C.E. knew 
what years had been celebrated as a Sabbath and a Jubilee during the Bar 
Kochba revolt. These dates, as shall be proven later on, were 133/134 and 
134/135 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. Yet no exact record was known for the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath year around the time of the destruction of the Second 
Temple in 70 C.E. 

The debate over the exact cycle (whether it was 50 years or 49 years) was 
very strong during the late Halakoth and early post-Halakoth period, as their 
records show. Those who adhered to a 50-year cycle were also those who voiced 
the opinion that the first Sabbath and Jubilee observed by the Israelites in 
Kanaan took place in the 14th and 15th years upon their coming into that land. 

Some Jews, meanwhile, continued to observe the Jubilee years long after 
the fall of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. (a fact clearly indicated by the Babylonian 
Rosh ha-Shanah,® which not only gives opinions on how the Jubilee should 
be kept but argues that “it must be kept even outside of Palestine”). This view, 
by the way, did not interfere with the opinion, held by many of the rabbis 
since the latter part of the 2nd century B.C.E., that after the fall of Samaria, 
until the destruction of the Temple in 70 C.E., the Jubilee was no longer 
required.” This abstinence was allowed, so they claimed, by “rabbinical” 


34 TSCJ, p. 32. 

35 B. R.Sh., 8b—9b. 

36 It was the opinion of the rabbis, who were dominated by the sect of the Pharisees, that after 
the fall of Samaria the Jubilee was no longer observed or required (B. Arak., 32; HUCA, 44, p. 154, 
ns. 4, 6). For two reasons this interpretation is manifestly an error. First, the leadership of the post- 
exilic Jews, up until the mid-5th century B.C.E., was in the hands of leading Yahwehists, like Ezra 
the scribe, Nehemiah the governor, and the high priest Yahushua (Joshua), as well as important 
prophets of Yahweh, e.g., Haggai and Zechariah. The people during this period even formally 
agreed to observe the Sabbath years (Neh., 10:31). It is extremely unlikely that during a period of 
restoration and strong adherence to the Torah that these Jews would, in contradiction to their 
purpose, find a reason to avoid the Jubilee, itself a Sabbath year. Second, exemption was argued 
only by the Pharisees and the agreement to set aside the Jubilee was certainly not universal 
among the Jews. This fact is demonstrated by the book of Jubilees, which was composed in the 
latter half of the 2nd century B.C.E. by a non-Pharisee (OTP, 2, pp. 43f). It goes to great lengths to 
promote the Jubilee cycle. This text clearly reflects the debate, then raging, over whether or not 
the Jews were still required to continue their observance of the Jubilee cycle. Later on, the 
Qumran community bewailed the fact that Israel had in their own time turned “a blind eye” to 
the issues of the Jubilee and Sabbath years. They believed that men should return to the Torah of 
Moses (DR, 16:2-4). 

The Pharisees were unable to press their interpretation until they had gained great influence 
among the masses, which circumstance did not become evident until the reign of Hyrcanus 
(134/133-105/104 B.C.E.), see Jos., Antiq., 13:10:5. During the reign of Queen Alexandra (76/75- 
68 /67 B.C.E.), they even acquired political power (see Jos., Antiq., 13:16:1-3, Wars, 1:5:2). The influ- 
ence of the Pharisees over the masses, beginning in the latter half of the 2nd century B.C.E., became 
so great that it made the more conservative sect of the Sadducees “submit unwillingly and 
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rather than “scriptural” ordinance;” i.e., the rabbis had no scriptural authority 
but had invested themselves with the power to make such a decision. 

In accordance with this 50-year cycle view, these rabbis counted 50 years 
back from the last known Jubilee in 134/135 C.E. = 84/85 C.E. (Nisan reckon- 
ing). The year 84/85 C.E., therefore, was determined to be a Jubilee and the 
year prior, 83/84 C.E., a Sabbath year. Continuing the 7-year cycle back from 
83/84 C.E., they arrived at 69/70 C.E., Nisan reckoning, as a Sabbath year. 
When the calendar using a Tishri reckoning for the beginning for the Sabbath 
year was applied, this year was moved back 6 months, beginning with the Ist 
of Tishri in 68 and ending before the 1st of Tishri of 69 C.E. The result of this 
calculation is the System “B” cycle. 

What then of those Jews who claimed that the year in which the Second 
Temple was destroyed was a Sabbath year? This conclusion is certainly not ex- 
plained by popular Talmudic chronology. It is suggested by the evidence that 
this lesser-known understanding was based either upon some actual piece of 
data about the destruction or, as is more likely the case, upon the correct cal- 
culation of the Sabbath cycle (i.e., a 49-year cycle wherein the 50th year repre- 
sents the Ist year of the next 49-year period; a calculation deemed accurate 
even by Zuckermann).* Using a correct calculation they could easily count 
back from 133/134 C.E., when the Sabbath was observed during the Bar 
Kochba revolt, to the year that Jerusalem fell. From this method they could 
easily conclude that the city’s demise occurred during a Sabbath year. System 
“C,” like System “B,” counted back to the previous Tishri 1. As a result, they 
came up with the 1st of Tishri in 69 until the Ist of Tishri in 70 C.E. 

Unfortunately, the Talmudists of this minority view continued to use the 
same flawed chronology as their brothers and when they calculated backwards 
from their date for the destruction of the Second Temple their figures showed 
that the First Temple would also have been destroyed in a Sabbath year (which 
is impossible as any accurate chronology for this period will demonstrate). 


perforce, yet submit they do to the formulas of the Pharisees, since otherwise the masses would 
not tolerate them” (Jos., Antiq., 18:1:4). It may very well be that the severity of the famine suffered 
during the Jubilee of the 151st Seleucid year (161/160 B.C.E.) (see 1 Macc., 9:23f, cf. 9:1-18) served 
to convince these rabbis and the masses that continual observance of the Jubilee was unnecessary, 
since it resulted more in divine punishment than in a national blessing. With the attainment of 
political power for the Pharisees in the early part of the 1st century B.C.E., the setting aside of the 
observance of the Jubilee year became a fait accompli. 

37 HUCA, 44, p. 154, ns. 4, 6. 

38 Zuckermann notes that, “The fiftieth year forms no part of the past period of the Jubilee, 
but opens a new series of a Jubilee-cycle of 49 years. This Jubilee-year appears to be independent, 
but is really included in the subsequent period. This has been correctly conceived by R. Jehudah, 
who maintains that ‘the Jubilee-year is reckoned to the following Sabbatical cycle and to the following 
period of the Jubilee.’ The year of Jubilee, moreover, is not celebrated as the conclusion of a period, 
but as the commencement of a new series of years” (TSCJ, p. 23.). This 50-year calculation holds 
the same relationship to Sabbath years that the Festival of Weeks holds to Sabbath days. The 
Festival of Weeks is calculated by counting 7 weeks of days (49 days) from the weekly Sabbath 
that falls during Passover, then celebrates the next day, the 50th day, which is the 1st day of the 
week (cf. Jos., Antiq., 13:8:4), as a festival and high Sabbath (Lev., 23:9-21). The normal cycle of a 
7-day week never changes because of the Festival of Weeks. Neither does the normal cycle of the 
Sabbath years. 
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It is the charge of this study that the underlying reason that the Talmudic 
Jews, from the time of the mid-2nd century C.E., expounded System “B” or 
System “C” is the fact that they calculated their answers from flawed and mis- 
informed chronographical data developed just prior to or during the outbreak 
of the Bar Kochba war and as expanded upon in later centuries. 


Conclusion 

System “B” and “C” calculations were based upon a flawed chronological 
system which must have been created several years after the First Revolt of 
Judaea against Rome and (based upon their interpretation of the prophecy in 
Daniel, 9:24-27) seems to have served as an added impetus for the Second 
Revolt. The rabbis relied far too heavily upon their religious traditions and 
scribal interpretations and did not adequately utilize sound historical docu- 
mentation. Later, the calculations left over from the rabbis living during the Bar 
Kochba revolt were combined with a Tishri (Sept./Oct.) beginning for the 
Sabbath year to create a new interpretation—far different, for example, than 
the chronology found in Josephus (c.90 C.E.). 

For those who believed in a full 50 years for each Jubilee cycle, the Second 
Temple was destroyed in a post-Sabbath year. For some of those who adhered 
to a 49-year cycle (e.g., Rabbi Judah), it occurred in the 3rd year of a Sabbath 
cycle. Those who opposed these views and contended that Jerusalem and the 
Temple fell during a Sabbath year did so because they either had retained 
some vague tradition that such had been the case or correctly calculated the 
cycle, which achieved for them the correct answer. They simply adjusted their 
chronology to reflect this solution. 

In time and despite the fact that the debate as to whether the Jubilee cycle 
had originally been a complete 50-year unit or one of 49 years (with the 50th 
year also acting as the 1st year of the next 49-year cycle), the unsupported ar- 
guments that the First Temple had been destroyed in the 3rd year of a Sabbath 
cycle or in a Sabbath year itself were eventually suppressed by the advocates 
of System “B” and “C.” 

The problem was made even more acute when the rabbis changed the 
New Year date for the beginning of a Sabbath year. This date had previously 
been the Ist of Abib, later called Nisan (March/April), but sometime after the 
conquest of Jerusalem in 135 C.E. and before 200 C.E., as reflected in the 
Mishnah, officially became Tishri 1—at least for the Sabbath year and the 1st 
year of the next Sabbath cycle. This change, though, was by no means imme- 
diate and had been in process over a long, drawn-out period of time. At first, 
apparently beginning in the last part of the 2nd century B.C.E., Tishri 1 was 
introduced as a de facto beginning only for the practice of not planting or 
sowing crops in the last part of the year before the Sabbath year. Shortly 
before the Mishnah was written (c.200 C.E. or soon thereafter) every Sabbath 
year officially started with Tishri 1. 
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The background of the Systems “B” and “C” scenarios is suspect and their 
arrangements are flawed. Therefore, it would be unwise to simply accept their 
premise as valid without a thorough and close examination of earlier and 
much more reliable records. A judicious approach is to set aside the Talmudic 
speculations of Rabbi Jose and others who followed his lead and to examine 
the records from the period prior to the composition of the Seder Olam 
(composed about 160 C.E.). These earlier records should first be judged on 
their own merits. Only then, if these earlier records agree with the conclusions 
of Systems “B” or “C,” should we bring the Talmudic documents into the 
picture as added support. 

Yet what our investigation has discovered is quite to the contrary. The 
earlier records actually disagree with the later opinions, such as the one ex- 
pressed by Rabbi Jose and the Talmudic writers who followed him. The 
evidence clearly establishes a cycle of its own. Accordingly, it is time to 
dismiss the calculations set forth by the advocates of System “B” and other 
System arrangements and return to the original understanding, which we 
define as System “A.” 
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Chapter II 


The Tishri 1 
New Year Question 


he next issue we must contend with is the belief that the Jews officially 

began their Sabbath and Jubilee years with Tishri 1 (about Sept. / Oct.) be- 
ginning at least from the time that they returned to Judaea from Babylon in 
538 B.C.E. This view is held despite the fact that there is no evidence for this 
official reckoning until sometime after the end of the Bar Kochba revolt (135 
C.E.). Even then, the Tishri-year system is calculated as beginning with the 
“7th month” belonging to the 6th year of the Sabbath-year cycle reckoned by 
the Nisan-year system. This interpretation is held as gospel not only by those 
advocating System “B” but even by historians like Ralph Marcus and Ben 
Zion Wacholder (System “C”).! Nevertheless, this view, as we shall prove, is 
false. Rather, what we shall find is that the supposition that the Sabbath year 
officially began with the 1st day of Tishri arose as a rabbinic and Talmudic in- 
terpretation. It did not begin to gain popularity among Jewish chronogra- 
phers until the mid-2nd century C.E. As a preliminary to dispelling this error, 
the following facts must be considered. 


The 7th Month and the Jubilee 

To begin with, a close examination of all the scriptural verses relevant to the 
Sabbath years (both regular and Jubilee) proves that there is no commandment 
to begin any of these years with the 7th month of the preceding year.” The only 
time that the 7th month, later identified as Tishri, is mentioned in association 
with a Sabbath year is in Leviticus, 25:8-13. Yet even here it has only to do with 
sounding the shophar (ram’s horn) on the 10th day of the 7th month of the year 
of Jubilee. This sounding proclaimed “liberty” to all the inhabitants through- 
out the land and was a formal announcement that all Israelite lands were now 
to be returned to their original Israelite owners. Furthermore, even in this 
passage it is specifically called “the 7th month,” not the 1st or the beginning of 
any year system. In fact, Scriptures specifically define the festivals of the 7th 
month as occurring at “the going out of the year,” i-e., the last half of the year.’ 
Meanwhile, events which occurred during the springtime are said to have 
taken place “at the return of the year,” i-e., the beginning half of the year.‘ 


1 HUCA, 44, pp. 153-196; Marcus, Jos., vii, pp. 196f, n. a, pp. 694f, n. a, viii, p. 5, n. e. Also 
see Chart A. 

2 E.g., Exod., 23:10-11; Lev., 25:1-28, 27:16-24; Num., 36:4; Ezek., 46:16-18. 

3 Exod., 23:16, “going out of the year.” NBD, p. 178, equates the “going out of the year” with 
the autumnal equinox. Also see THP, p. 116, n. 5. 

4 1 Kings, 20:26; 2 Chron., 36:10, “the return of the year’; NBD, p. 178, equates the “return 
of the year” with the spring or vernal equinox. Also see THP, p. 116, n. 5. 
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The rabbis and Talmudists misinterpreted Leviticus, 25:8-13, to mean that the 
observances of the Jubilee rituals designated for the 7th month belonged to the 
49th year in the cycle (Nisan reckoning). Nevertheless, a careful reading proves 
that the 7th month spoken of actually belongs to the 50th year, not the 49th. 


And you shall count 7 Sabbaths of years, 7 years 7 
times, and to you shall be the days of the 7 Sabbaths 
of years, 49 years. 

Then you shall let sound a ram’s horn, a signal in 
the 7th moon, on the 10th of the moon. On the Day of 
Atonement the ram’s horn shall sound in all your 
land. AND YOU SHALL MAKE SACRED D8 (AYTH; 
THIS PARTICULAR)’ YEAR, THE 50TH YEAR, AND 
YOU SHALL PROCLAIM LIBERTY IN THE LAND 
TO ALL ITS DWELLERS. It shall be a Jubilee for you. 

And you shall return a male to his possession; 
and you shall return him each one to his family. A 
Jubilee it is, THE 50TH YEAR. A year it is for you, 
you shall not sow and you shall not harvest that 
which grows of itself and not gather the unkept vine, 
for it shall be a Jubilee. It shall be sacred to you. 


This passage clearly states that 49 years had already been counted before 
one was to consider the 7th month, thereby placing the 7th month of this 
passage in the 50th year. In the 50th year, on the 10th day of the 7th month, 
being the Day of Atonement, a ram’s horn or trumpet was to be sounded. This 
instruction is then followed by the phrase, “and you shall make sacred this par- 
ticular year, the 50th year, and you shall proclaim liberty in the land to all its 
dwellers.” This statement explains why the horns were being blown. They were 
sounded because on the 10th day of the 7th month (the Day of Atonement) 
within the Jubilee year the nation was proclaiming “liberty” and the property 
rights of those Israelites who had sold their land were returned to the original 
Israelite owners. It was on this day during the Jubilee year that one would 
receive back possession of his indebted land and was set free from servitude. 

This passage in no way implies that the trumpets were to be sounded 
because it announced a future coming of the Jubilee year, which would still be 
several months off if blown during the 49th year of the Jubilee cycle. Neither 
were they blown because it announced the beginning of the Sabbath year nor 
because it began the restrictions against sowing or harvesting. That definition 
follows later, when the above quoted passage states: 


A Jubilee it is, THE 50TH YEAR. A year it is for you, 
you shall not sow and you shall not harvest that 


5 The Hebrew direct object M8 is often left untranslated in English but is best understood in 
the sense of “this particular one” (HCLOT, pp. 92f; SEC, Heb. #853). 
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which grows of itself and not gather the unkept vine, 
for it shall be a Jubilee. It shall be sacred to you. 


The prophetic character attached to the year of Jubilee and the 7th month 
of that year further compels us to place the trumpet blowing of the 7th month 
within the 50th year.’ In that year, liberty is proclaimed. This liberty is symbol- 
ized by such things as the redemption of slaves and the land being freed from 
debt and returning to its original owner.’ The rightful time for “liberty” to be 
proclaimed, therefore, is within the 7th month of the Jubilee year. 

Furthermore, the very fact that the 7th month is never mentioned with a 
qualifying statement, such as, “being the 1st month of the Sabbath year” or 
“Jubilee year,” demonstrates that the 7th month mentioned belongs to a year 
already in progress—the 50th year. The fact that the above passage jumped 
from the end of the 49th year to the 10th day of the 7th month or 50th year, the 
day of the blowing of the horns to announce “liberty” to the Israelites on their 
land, is consistent with this detail. For example, when the first month of the 
Israelite year was established as Abib, despite the fact that this month 
occurred in the midst of the Egyptian year, it was explained by saying that it 
happened because during this month—i.e., on the 14th day therein when the 
Israelites kept the Passover—the Israelites “came out of Egypt.”* In this case 
the switch in year systems is clearly marked. 

Next, the Hebrew term 237 (Yubil; Jubilee) literally means, “the blast of a 
horn (from its continuous sound).”’ The year of Jubilee, therefore, is named 
from the fact that during the Jubilee year a trumpet is blown. It would make 
no sense if the trumpet was blown in the middle of the 49th year, as the later 
Jews believed, for in that case the 49th year would be the year of Jubilee 
(trumpet blowing). Josephus, accordingly, pronounced that “the 50th year is 
called by the Hebrews Iobel; év (en 0; in which) debtors are absolved from 
their debts and slaves are set at liberty.”"” Philo adds clarification by noting that 
Yahweh “consecrated the whole of the 50th year.”" Nothing is said about con- 
secrating the last six months of the 49th year as the beginning of the Jubilee. 

The awkwardness created by the explanation that the Jubilee year began 
with the 7th month of the 49th year in the cycle is further manifested by the 


6 Cf. Heb., 9:27; Rev., 20:11-15. The 1st day of the 7th month is the Day of Trumpets, warning 
us about what is to come. Then the 10th day, the Day of Atonement, signifies the death of 
mankind in order to make atonement for their sins. The 7-day Festival of Tabernacles, from the 
15th to 21st days, speaks of the resurrection into the millennial Judgment Day and our taberna- 
cling with the messiah during that period. On the 22nd day comes the Festival of Ingathering, the 
universal gathering unto father Yahweh. Upon this day comes the final quickening and perfection 
of the saved of mankind and their attainment of true liberty from sin and death. At that time, the 
great eternal inheritance of land will be shared with all those who attain eternal salvation. 

7 Lev., 25:11-17. 

8 E.g., Exod., 12:1f, 39, 13:4, 23:15, 34:18; Deut., 16:1, 6. 

9 SEC, Heb. #3104; HEL, p. 102; HELOT, p. 392; DB, p. 324. 

10 Jos., Antiq., 3:12:3. Thackeray, Jos., iv, p. 455, renders the phrase “at that season”; Whiston, 
Jos., p. 81, gives “wherein.” The text clearly states that it was only within the 50th year that the 
liberty was given. 

11 Philo, Spec., 2:22. 
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fact that many of the Talmudic Jews actually started this year not with the 1st 
day of the 7th month but with the 10th day—the day that the trumpets of 
Jubilee were actually sounded. The Babylonian Rosh ha-Shanah, for example, 
argues: “(Is the New Year for) Jubilees on the 1st of Tishri? Surely (the New 
year for) Jubilees is on the 10th of Tishri, as it is written, On the day of 
Atonement shall you make proclamation with the horn.”” It is clear that the 
original scheme of the Jubilee and Sabbath cycles came to be obscured by in- 
ventive over-interpretations of later ill-informed theologians. 


The Tishri Year 

The rabbinic and Talmudic doctrine that the month of Tishri in the 6th year of 
a Sabbath cycle should officially begin the Sabbath year is not proclaimed in 
any writings before the mid-2nd century C.E. Important works from the 1st 
century C.E. and prior, which delve heavily into this subject, never even imply 
such an arrangement. They always held that the month of Abib (Nisan) was 
the 1st month for everything determining religious practices." 

Josephus (c.90 C.E.) states that before the Exodus, while the Israelites were 
still living in Egypt, they followed the Egyptian calendar and observed the 
month named Marheshuan in Hebrew, called Dios (Oct. / Nov.) in Greek," as 
the 2nd month (thereby making the 1st month of the Egyptian year equivalent 
to the 7th Hebrew month called Tishri). Yet with Moses, Marheshuan became 
the 8th month. “Moses,” he points out, “appointed Nisan, that is to say 
Xanthicus (March/April), as the 1st month for the festivals, because it was in 
this month that he brought the Hebrews out of Egypt; he also reckoned this 
month as the commencement of the year FOR EVERYTHING RELATING TO 
DIVINE WORSHIP, but for selling and buying and other ordinary affairs he 
preserved the ancient order.”® 

Notice that the month of Tishri, the 7th month, was the beginning of a year 
system anciently practiced among the pagans of Egypt at the time that the 
Israelites were dwelling in that land. We also know that the month of 
Hyperberetaeus (= Tishri) was used by the pagan Macedonians as the 1st 
month of their year. Under Moses, Yahweh changed the Israelite year system 
back to the divine order, which began with the month of Abib (Nisan), a 
change which took place just before the Israelites made their famous exodus 
out of Egypt in 1439 B.C.E., Abib 1 reckoning.” 

According to Josephus, Moses permitted the Israelites to continue using 
the ancient calendar system of the Egyptians for the ordinary things of life. It 
is also important to remember that several of the ancient nations of Shem, the 


12 B. R.Sh., 8a. 

13 E.g., Jub., 49:1-10, 50:1-4; Philo, Spec., 1:35 §§180-189, 2:17-23 §§71-119; Jos., Antiq., 3:10:1- 
6, 3:8:4; a 1st century Jewish omen text (JNES, 48.3, pp. 201-214) and the Meg. Taan. (see JOR, 
10.2/3, pp. 237-243). 

14 For the equivalency between the Greek, Hebrew, and Roman months, see Chart B. 

15 Jos., Antig., 1:3:3. 

16 Exod., 12:1-20, 13:4-10. For the date of the Exodus, see our forthcoming book entitled 
Israelite Chronology. 
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son of Noah, from whom the Israelites descended, continued from a very 
early date to utilize the older divine calendar. Thus, nations like the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Chaldaeans, and Persians all employed the year system that 
began in the spring (Nisan). Meanwhile, during the days of Josephus, the 
pagan nations surrounding the Jews, such as Macedonians and others prac- 
ticed a year system that began in the autumn (Tishri). For that reason, those 
Jews who remained in Judaea continued their familiarity with a Tishri year in 
order to trade with their neighbors. 

Josephus, writing in about 90 C.E., points out that even in his day, being 
some 20 years after the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem, “the ancient 
order” followed by the pagans, which began with the month the Hebrews 
called Tishri, was only “for selling and buying and other ORDINARY 
AFFAIRS.” Since the Sabbath year is part of divine worship, and in no way 
can be construed as part of the category of “ordinary affairs,” Josephus under- 
stood that the sacred calendar required a beginning with the month of Nisan 
(Abib), roughly our April. His comment also reveals the seed that gave rise to 
the later view of the Talmudic Jews, a transition from the pagan system used 
for “ordinary affairs” to things of “divine worship” being but a short step. 

Philo (c.40 C.E.) indicates the same thing as Josephus. He writes that the 
first month of the year began with the “springtime and its equinox,”” and that 
Moses “proclaimed a rest for the land and made the husbandman stay his 
work AFTER 6 YEARS.”* He does not say “from the latter part of the 6th 
year” but “after” the completion of 6 years. 

From the First Revolt (66-70 C.E.) against Rome, continuing through the 
Bar Kochba revolt (133-135 C.E.), as Baruch Kanael points out, the records 
show that the Jewish year was still reckoned from Nisan in the spring and not 
from Tishri.’” As we shall later see, the Sabbath year was still determined in 
this period by this same Nisan method.” 

Only a number of years after the Bar Kochba revolt do we find our first in- 
dication of a Tishri (Sept./Oct.) reckoning for the Sabbath year. This passage 
is found in the Seder Olam (c.160 C.E.). While discussing the destruction of 
the Second Temple, which took place in the month of Ab (July / Aug.), this text 
defines the month of Ab as belonging to the “going out of the year,” i-e., the 
last half of the Tishri year.” The first official mentioning of a Sabbath year that 
would begin with the 7th month (Tishri) of the previous calendar year that 
began with Nisan 1 comes from a passage in the Mishnah (composed about 
200 C.E.): 


17 Philo, Spec., 1:35 §181. 

18 Philo, Spec., 1:35 §§180ff, 2:21, §104, “8v e&aetias (di eksaetias),” indicating the completion of 
six years. Colson, Philo, vii, p. 369, renders the verse, “stay his work after six years”; Yonge, Philo, 
p. 578, translates it to mean that there would be a restraining of farming “after each six years’ in- 
cessant industry.” 

19 JEJ, 21.1, pp. 40f and n. 11. 

20 See Chaps. XXIX-XXXII. 

21 $.O., 30. Also see the discussion below in Chap. XXVIIL 
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There are four ‘New Year’ days: on the 1st of Nisan is 
the New Year for kings and festivals; on the 1st of 
Elul is the New Year for the Tithe of cattle. Rabbi 
Eleazar and Rabbi Simeon say: the 1st of Tishri; on 
the 1st of Tishri is the New Year for [the reckoning of] 
the years [of foreigners],” the Years of Release and 
Jubilee years, for the planting [of trees] and for veg- 
etables; and the 1st of Shebat is the New Year for 
[fruit-]trees (so the School of Shammai; and the 
School of Hillel say: on the 15th thereof).* 


This claim of four New Year days in one year is not substantiated in Scrip- 
tures, which proclaims only one New Year’s day, the 1st of Abib (Nisan).™ It 
is also important to notice that even in the Mishnah the Ist of Nisan was the 
New Year for “(Israelite) kings and festivals.” Tishri was used for “the years 
(of foreigners).”” There can be little doubt that the foreign era referred to is the 
Macedonian-Seleucid reckoning, which began its year with Hyperberetaeus 
(Sept. /Oct.), equivalent to the Hebrew month of Tishri. Yet this was an era 
used by foreign peoples, not by the early Israelites (i.e., from the time of 
Moses) or by the scriptural calendar system. 

An important Talmudic work called the Abodah Zarah (c.500 C.E.) 
confirms that the beginning month for the Jewish year had indeed been 
changed in the years after the Jews had been governed by their own kings, i.e, 
after 100 C.E.* While commenting upon the issues presented by the above 
passage from the Mishnah, it states: 


The one refers to Jewish kings, the other to kings of 
other nations—the year of other nations’ kings being 
counted from Tishri, and of Jewish kings from Nisan. 
Now, IN THE PRESENT TIME we count the years 
from Tishri; were we then to say that our Era is con- 
nected with the Exodus it is surely from Nisan that 
we ought to count. Does this not prove that our reck- 
oning is based on the reign of the Greek kings (and 
not the Exodus)? That indeed proves it.” 


The Transition to the Tishri Year 
The New Year date of Tishri 1 for the Sabbath year is an offshoot of late 
Talmudic interpretation. As previously noted, the Scriptures never claim that 


22 Cf. Gitt., 8:5. 

23 R.Sh., 1:1. 

24 Exod., 12:1-19, 13:4, 23:15, 34:18; Deut., 15:1. 

25 Danby, Mishnah, p. 188, n. 7; cf. Gitt., 8:5. 

26 The “last king of the Jews” was Agrippa II. According to Photius, Biblio., 33, King Agrippa 
II died childless in the 3rd year of Trajan (100 C.E.). 

27 B. A.Zar., 10a. 
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the 7th month began a Sabbath year. The deduction that Tishri began a Jubilee 
year was itself a misreading of Leviticus, 25:8-13. The rabbis of the post-Bar 
Kochba period, in an effort to “build a fence around the Law,”* merely 
extended their mischaracterization of Leviticus 25:8-13, which dealt only with 
the year of Jubilee, to the regular Sabbath year. 

Nowhere is the superimposition of a Tishri year by the Jews of the post- 
Bar Kochba period (after 135 C.E.) more self-evident than when we compare 
Deuteronomy, 31:10-13, with Josephus and the Mishnah. Deuteronomy 
commands that, “/P% (ma-qatz; from the last part)” of the 7 years,” there 
would be a public reading of the Torah, “in the appointed time of the year of 
the Shemitah, in the Festival of Tabernacles (i.e., in the 7th month), when all 
Israel arrives to see the face of Yahweh your eloahi in the place which he shall 
choose.”* A Shemitah refers to the suspension of labor, the land lying fallow, 
and the release of debt which is to occur during a Sabbath year.” Josephus 
(late 1st century C.E.) proves that this was still the understanding during his 
time.” The Mishnah (200 C.E.), meanwhile, contradicts it, making this public 
reading occur at the beginning of the 8th year,* which is only possible under 
a Tishri-year system. The fact is, there is no record of a Tishri beginning for a 
Sabbath year until a number of years after the Bar Kochba revolt. Earlier 
records make no such claim. As a result, there is no justification for assuming 
that it was common practice before the post-Bar Kochba period. 

There can be little doubt that part of this transition from an Abib (spring) 
to a Tishri (autumn) New Year date was influenced by dominance of foreign- 
ers and pagans in Jerusalem and Judaea after the Bar Kochba revolt, and by 
the decrees and ordinances then established by Hadrian. These foreigners 
utilized the Macedonian version of the Seleucid era, which began the year 
with the Macedonian month called Hyperberetaeus, i.e., the Hebrew month of 
Tishri (Sept. /Oct.). The Seder Olam, as another example, while speaking of 
those Jews who were in exile after the destruction of the Temple in 70 C.E,, 
writes, “And in the Exile they write in documents according to the reckoning 
of the Greeks (i.e., the Seleucid era).”** After the rabbis had determined that 
the Sabbath year should begin with Tishri, it was an easy step to determine 
every year as starting from this same point. 


28 Ab., 1:1-5, e.g., 3:1-4. 

29 HEL, p. 234, 7p, “from the end” or “at the end (of time),” meaning in the last part of some- 
thing. The preposition f (ma-) also carries the connotation “besides... among . . . some of, part of” 
(HEL, p. 147), thus, some part of the end of the 7th year. 

30 The reading begins when the people “come in,” i.e., “arrive” at the appointed place. In the 
early period the appointed place was at the Tabernacle of Yahweh, at whatever place it happened 
to be located. Later, it was Jerusalem. In either case, the arrival of the people was counted from 
the 1st day of the 7th month, as demonstrated in Neh., 8:1-18, esp. v. 2f. 

31 SEC, Heb. #8059; CHAL, p. 374; HEL, p. 270. That a Shemitah refers to the Sabbath year, see 
below Chap. XIV, p. 207, ns. 2, 3. 

32 Jos., Antig., 4:8:12. 

33 Sot., 7:8. 

34 S.0., 30. 
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A further indication that the Sabbath and Jubilee years among the 
Judaeans, up until the Bar Kochba revolt, continued to begin with the month 
of Abib (Nisan) can be drawn from the following facts. It is inconceivable, for 
example, that the Jews of the late 6th century B.C.E., having left their 
Babylonian exile in 538 B.C.E. to resettle Judaea, would not have known the 
correct way of observing scriptural years. Several Sabbath years and a Jubilee 
year transpired during this exile and those trustworthy Yahwehists who 
returned to Judaea, such as the high priest Yahushua (Joshua), the son of the 
high priest Yahuzadaq (Jozadak), would certainly have continued to count 
them. Also, many who lived in Judah before the destruction of the First 
Temple and their exile into Babylonia in 587 B.C.E. were still alive. One noted 
example was the prophet Daniel.* When a portion of the Jews were preparing 
to return to Judaea from their Babylonian captivity in 538 B.C.E., this older 
generation was available for guidance. Indeed, those who saw the grandeur 
of the First Temple cried out in disappointment when they saw the far inferior 
foundation laid down for the Second Temple.* 

As a result, in the mid-5th century B.C.E., the knowledge and timing of the 
Sabbath and Jubilee years would still be known. It was during this period that 
the scribe Ezra (author of the books of Chronicles and Ezra) and Nehemiah (of 
the book of Nehemiah fame), the Jewish governor of Judaea, settled in Judaea. 
The devout prophets of Yahweh named Haggai and Zechariah, among others, 
were also living there. These men, well-versed in scriptural knowledge and 
inspired of Yahweh, would undoubtedly be aware of which years and seasons 
represented the Sabbath and Jubilee years. In full support of this view, we 
know that the Jews who returned from their Babylonian captivity took a 
pledge to keep the Sabbath year.” That they continued to keep the Sabbath 
year for a long time thereafter is verified in the records of Josephus, who 
points out that Alexander the Great (331 B.C.E.) permitted them to continue 
this practice, as did the Romans in the Ist century B.C.E.* 

Interpretations with regard to the understanding of the laws of the Torah 
began to change when Antiochus Epiphanes tried to hellenize Judaea (169- 
165 B.C.E.). At this time there arose a Jewish party called the Pharisees. They 
believed in a system of oral laws, based upon rabbinic traditions, which were 
later codified in the Mishnah (c.200 C.E.). This sect was opposed by the older 
and more conservative party of the Sadducees, who held to a strict under- 
standing of the Torah and gave no regard to oral traditions. In the reign of 
Hyrcanus (134/133-105/104 B.C.E.), the Pharisees had already gained great 
influence among the masses and, during the reign of Queen Alexandra 
(76 /75-68 / 67 B.C.E.), they rose to a position of power within Judaea.” 

At the time of King Herod, 37-4 B.C.E., the legitimate line of Hasmonaean 
high priests was removed and in their place he set up “some insignificant 


35 Dan., 1:1-21, 5:1-31, 8:1, 9:1-2, 10:1; 2 Kings, 24:1-25:21; 2 Chron., 36:5-23; Ezra, 1:1-3:13. 
36 Ezra, 3:10-13; Hag., 2:1-9; Jos., Antiq., 11:4:2. 

37. Neh., 10:31. 

38 Jos., Antiq., 11:8:5-6, 14:10:5f. 

39 Jos., Antig., 13:10:5, 13:16:1-3, Wars, 1:5:2. 
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persons who were merely of priestly descent.” This degenerated priesthood, 
combined with the rise of the scribes (who brought into existence the 
Pharisaic sect and later the Talmudic traditions) as a religious power, soon 
perverted the sound doctrines originally practiced. Traditions and interpreta- 
tions replaced the authority of Scriptures and from the time of Herod onwards 
the doctrine of “traditions” dominated Jewish life. These numerous traditions 
were condemned by Yahushua the messiah as actually being opposed to 
sound scriptural doctrine.’ It was by these lower ranked, “insignificant” 
priests and the new scribe class that Yahushua the messiah was wrongfully 
tried and executed. 

In this regard, Josephus refers to Ananus, a Judaean high priest of the 1st 
century C.E., as “rash in his temper and unusually daring” and tells of his con- 
spiracy to kill Jacob James) the brother of Yahushua the messiah.” The servants 
of another priest of this period, whose name was Ananias, are called “utter 
rascals” who combined their operations with “the most reckless men.” These 
men “would go to the threshing floors and take by force the tithes of the priests. 
Neither did they refrain from beating those who refused to give. The high priests 
were guilty of the same practices as their slaves, and no one could stop them.’ 

Out of this degenerated class of priests and the tradition-believing rabbis 
and scribes there arose support for the Bar Kochba revolt. It was thought that 
Simeon bar Kochba (also known as Simeon ben Kosiba) would restore the 
rabbis to power in Judaea. Many of the rabbis, of course, did not believe in the 
messianic attributes of Bar Kochba, but they nevertheless supported the rebel- 
lion in his name as a political quest for freedom. 

Wacholder and others speak of “the gradual shifting of the New Year from 
Nisan to Tishri, which has been formalized into our Rosh ha-Shanah.”“ Yet 
their perception of this “gradual shifting,” at least for the Sabbath years, 
assumes, without any evidence, that it occurred shortly after the return of the 
Babylonian exiles in 538 B.C.E. In turn, this view led these scholars to interpret 
passages from the books of Maccabees, Josephus, and other early records as if 
the month of Tishri had long been the official beginning for the Sabbath year. 
Many others go so far as to assume that the month of Tishri began every year, 
not just the Sabbath year. 

Contrary to this view, nothing in these records even suggests such an early 
change. Most likely, the alteration did not become official until long after the 
fall of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. Indeed, one cannot even find evidence that the 
Jewish Sabbath year officially began with Tishri during the Bar Kochba revolt 
(133-135 C.E.). Not until the Seder Olam (c.160 C.E.) and the Mishnah (about 
200 C.E.) do we find this interpretation, and historians admit that this late text 
does not prove the ancient practice.” 


40 Jos., Antiq., 14:16:4, 20:10:5. 

41 E.g., Matt., 15:1-9; Mark, 7:1-13; Col., 2:8; 1 Pet., 1:18. 
42 Jos., Antig., 20:9:1. 

43 Jos., Antig., 20:9:1-2. 

44 HUCA, 44, p. 155. 

45 See CKIJ, p. 70; OOGA, pp. 439, 454f; MNHK, p. 51. 
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The change in the beginning of the year could only start to occur after the 
degenerated priesthood had been put into place (in Herod’s day) and after a 
substantial period of time had elapsed, when memories of the correct obser- 
vances under a more honorable priesthood had waned, had become grossly 
misunderstood, or were wrongly overturned by an ill-considered notion that 
the former leaders had been in error. Its growth would more properly have 
mushroomed after the First Revolt, when the Zealots and other extremists had 
come to power. Yet it would not be truly fashionable until well after the 
Second Revolt, when the vision of Bar Kochba as a “messiah” had been 
crushed. Foreign domination of Jerusalem and Judaea after the Bar Kochba 
revolt necessitated contracts and other civil matters to be conducted with the 
Macedonian version of the Seleucid year (beginning in Tishri). This reality 
would certainly contribute to the movement towards a Tishri calendar. 

There was also a problem created by the winter planting season in Judaea, 
which had need of harvesting grain in the spring and summer. It was much 
more convenient to begin a Sabbath year with the planting season and end it 
before the next planting season began. Discontinuing the Sabbath year in the 
midst of an agricultural season would have been construed by many rabbis as 
a hardship. It became a simple matter of reinterpreting Leviticus, 25:9, to 
imply that the 7th month of the 49th year of the Jubilee cycle represented the 
beginning of the year of Jubilee, and by extension the 7th month of every 6th 
year of the Sabbath cycle represented the start of the Sabbath year. Soon, the 
entire scriptural calendar year was converted to a Tishri year. 


Conclusion 

Based upon this preliminary evidence, it is the conclusion of this study that 
one cannot automatically assume that the early pre-Mishnah records (i.e., 
before 200 C.E.) are to be read with the understanding that the month of Tishri 
in the 6th year of the Sabbath cycle was utilized by the Jews of those times as 
the official beginning of the Sabbath year. Each record must be analyzed in 
context to determine when the beginning of the Sabbath year actually took 
place. 

As this study proceeds, the evidence will prove that late-Talmudic inter- 
pretations misunderstood certain earlier Jewish agricultural practices that 
came into existence after the mid-2nd century B.C.E. These earlier Jewish 
practices, which built “a fence around the Law,” required the observance of 
the Sabbath year during the latter part of the 6th year of the 7-year Sabbath 
cycle in an effort to protect the actual Sabbath year. It was believed that, by 
prohibiting harvesting and sowing of grain in the months just before the 
Sabbath year had begun, they could prevent people from inadvertently 
defiling the Sabbath year.” This restriction being in place a few months prior 
to the actual beginning of the Sabbath year, therefore, conformed with the 


46 A good demonstration of the rabbinic practice of building a fence around the Torah comes 
when they begin their Sabbath day observance 3 hours before sundown on Friday. 
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practices of protecting the oncoming Sabbath year. The later Talmudic Jews 
(2nd century C.E. and after) simply misinterpreted these previous safeguards 
and falsely assumed that the Sabbath year should begin at the time of the year 
when the above-mentioned prohibitions started. 

Nevertheless, all of the pre-Mishnah records demonstrate that the earlier 
Jews officially began their 7th year, the Sabbath year, with the 1st day of Abib 
(Nisan). The decision to change was encouraged by the loss of official records, 
the loss of Jewish governmental authority, and circumstance. For example, 
after the failure of the Bar Kochba revolt in 135 C.E., the Jews of the East came 
under even heavier influence of foreign kings and cultures utilizing a year 
reckoned from the autumn. This transition was further facilitated by the 
preservation of a Tishri year among the Jews themselves. As demonstrated 
earlier, Josephus poignantly reminds us that a Tishri year was still being used 
by the Jews during the Ist century C.E. for things “NOT” related to divine 
worship, such as “selling and buying and other ordinary things.” There can 
be little doubt that this secondary custom arose from their political and com- 
mercial dealings with the Greeks, Egyptians, and others in the Near East. The 
agricultural season in Judaea—planting in the late autumn and harvesting in 
the spring and summer—during this period was also an important influence. 

Today, the Jews refer to Tishri 1 as Rosh ha-Shanah (“head/beginning of 
the year”). Few realize that this definition is nowhere found in Scriptures nor 
is it used by any Jewish source prior to the Mishnah (the final redaction and 
publication by Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi coming in about 200 C.E.).” It was a late 
invention with no bearing on the much more ancient scriptural practice. In 
turn, the “need” of most present-day chronologists to interpret a “Tishri” be- 
ginning for the Sabbath year is pursued in order to make the earlier records 
conform with late-rabbinic and Talmudic interpretation as well as with more 
recent theory. In turn, important items of evidence coming from the pre-Seder 
Olam and Mishnah period are adjusted to fit either the System “B” scenario, 
as with the Zuckermann-Schiirer calendar, or to pursue the idea that the later 
rabbinic and Talmudic writers really did agree with the more ancient records 
but that their works have been misunderstood (Wacholder, System “C”). 

As we advance through the evidence for each known Sabbath and Jubilee 
year, our investigation will prove that the scriptural year, including the 
Sabbath and Jubilee years, always began with the 1st of Abib (Nisan). The 1st 
of Tishri reckoning is post-Bar Kochba, invented for convenience sake, and 
has nothing to do with the original scriptural year system. 


47 JE, vol. 8, p. 609, “the beginning of the third century of the common era”; TABD, 3, 
“Judaism: The Mishnaic Period,” by Tzvee Zahavy, pp. 1083-1089, “a third-century Hebrew com- 
pilation of traditions,” and, “The Mishnah, published after the turn of the third century.” 
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SECTION I 


THE PERIOD OF HEZEKIAH 
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Chapter III 


Events in Hezekiah’s Reign 


Part I of the Sabbath and Jubilee 
of 701/700 and 700/699 B.C.E. 


he first datable Sabbath year and Jubilee year occurred in the pre-exilic 

period, during the reign of the Judahite king named Hezekiah 
(715 /714-687 / 686 B.C.E., spring reckoning). A Sabbath year came around at 
the time that an Assyrian army, under the command of King Sennacherib, was 
preparing to lay siege against the city of Jerusalem. This Sabbath year, in turn, 
was followed by a Jubilee year. 


Order of Events 

Our first datable Sabbath year and Jubilee year are revealed in both the 
Scriptures and the histories of the 1st century C.E. Jewish priest and historian 
Josephus. They are uncovered as part of a discussion regarding the invasion 
of Judah by the Assyrian king Sennacherib. The order of events are as follows 
(cf. Parallel Corpora A): 


e “And in the 14th year of Hezekiah, Sennacherib the king of Assyria 
came up against all the fortified cities of Judah, and captured them.”' 


¢ Hezekiah, hearing that the Assyrians were coming against his country 
and knowing full well that Sennacherib’s intention was to lay siege 
against Jerusalem, in haste, prepared the city for war. Among other 
things, he built up the walls of the city, raised its towers, and cut off 
water supplies outside the city.’ 


Seeing his fortified cities rapidly falling and fearful of further retribu- 
tion, Hezekiah sent to Sennacherib, who was now assaulting the 
Judahite city of Lachish, offering to pay him tribute and to come to 
terms of peace. Sennacherib agreed and Hezekiah sent the tribute.’ 


After receiving the tribute, Sennacherib ignored the agreed-upon peace 
treaty and sent a large number of troops, his turtanu (chief military 
officer), his chief of the eunuchs, and Rabshakeh (his chief cupbearer) 
to sack Jerusalem. Meanwhile, Sennacherib took to the field with his 
main forces to oppose the arrival of the approaching Egyptian and 
Ethiopian armies.’ 


2 Kings, 18:13; Isa. 36:1; 2 Chron., 32:1; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1. 

2 Chron., 32:2-7. 

2 Kings, 18:14-16; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1. 

Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1; cf. 2 Kings, 18:17; 2 Chron., 32:9; Isa., 36:2; and AS, pp. 31f, L. 2:73-3:5, 
p. 69, 2. 22-25, where Sennacherib reports his victory over these Egyptian and Ethiopian forces. 
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Rabshakeh sent a message to Hezekiah ordering the people of Judah to 
come out of the city so that the Assyrians could exile them into another 
land, warning Hezekiah that no one could resist the king of Assyria. 


Upon hearing the message from the Assyrian king, Hezekiah went to 
the Temple in Jerusalem and prayed to Yahweh.° 


Hezekiah then sent his servants to the prophet Isaiah seeking guidance 
from Yahweh. In response, Isaiah brought Yahweh’s words to Hezekiah, 
which advised him not to be afraid of the Assyrian king, for the 
Assyrian would hear a rumor and return back to his own land.’ 
Obeying Yahweh, Hezekiah refused to surrender. 


The chief cupbearer, Rabshakeh, returned to Lachish but found that 
Sennacherib and his forces had already left and were now besieging 
Libnah (shortly after which came the Assyrian victory over the 
combined Egyptian and Ethiopian forces near the city of Eltekeh).* 


Next, Sennacherib’s army, as part of the Assyrian war effort against 
Egypt—the ally of Judah and sponsor of the Judahite revolt—laid siege 
against the Egyptian border city of Pelusium, raising earthworks 
against its walls. At the very time when Sennacherib was about to attack 
that city, his army was struck by a plague which was brought to them 
by an infestation of mice.’ Immediately after the outbreak, news 
reached the Assyrian king that > (Tirhaqah), one of the kings of 
Kush (i.e., Ethiopia, the country later called Nubia), was proceeding out 
of Kush by a desert route in order to do battle against the invading 
Assyrians." During this period, Shabaqo, one of the kings of Kush, was 
also one of the pharaohs of Egypt. Therefore, Tirhaqah, who was 
another king of Kush, was coming to the aid of his Egyptian and 
Kushite allies. 


Hearing that Tirhaqah was approaching, and with his army suffering 
under a plague, Sennacherib abandoned his invasion of Egypt and 
sent a letter to Hezekiah warning him that Jerusalem would still fall 
into his hands—an obvious effort to intimidate the Judahite king into 
surrender.” 


2 Kings, 18:17-37; 2 Chron., 32:9-19; Isa., 36:2—22; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1-2. 

2 Kings, 19:1-4; 2 Chron., 32:20; Isa., 37:1-4; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:3. 

2 Kings, 19:5-7; Isa., 37:5-7; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:3. 

2 Kings, 19:8; Isa., 37:8. Libnah of Judah was very near Ekron and Eltekeh (cf. Josh., 19:40- 


45, 21:13, 23; 1 Chron., 6:57; NBD, p. 734, maps 3, 4). Eltekeh was the place where Sennacherib 
fought the combined Egyptian and Ethiopian forces (see above n. 4). His conquest of Libnah was 
no doubt in preparation for his meeting of the enemy Egyptian and Ethiopian troops. It was nec- 
essary for the Assyrians to clear the immediate area of safe havens friendly to the opposing forces. 


9 


Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4; Herodotus, 2:141. 


10 2 Kings, 19:9; Isa., 37:9; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4. 
11 2 Kings, 19:9-13; Isa., 37:9-13; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4. 
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e After receiving the message from Sennacherib, Hezekiah again went to the 
Temple both to pray and to present Sennacherib’s letter before Yahweh.” 


e Isaiah the prophet sent Yahweh’s response to Hezekiah, foretelling the 
downfall of the Assyrian king and the deliverance of Jerusalem without 
an arrow being shot.’ To confirm this prophecy, Yahweh gave Hezekiah 
a sign. When this sign came to pass, it would prove to Hezekiah and his 
subjects that Yahweh had saved them from the hand of the Assyrian 
king who wanted to exile them into another far away country: 


And this is a sign for you: eat THIS YEAR that which 
is M750 (saphikh; sown/ grows of itself),"* and in THE 
2ND YEAR that which grows of the same, and in THE 
3RD YEAR you shall sow, and reap, and plant vine- 
yards and eat their fruit. (2 Kings, 19:29; Isa., 37:30) 


This sign informed Hezekiah that both he and his subjects would continue 
to live in their homeland, proven by the fact that they would be found “this 
year” keeping the Sabbath year and, the next year, keeping the Jubilee year. In 
the 3rd year, they would return to their regular duties of sowing and harvest- 
ing their crops and vineyards in their land. 


Sabbath Year in Hezekiah’s Reign 

Yahweh’s sign to Hezekiah (mentioned in 2 Kings, 19:29, and Isaiah, 37:30) 
clearly reflects the fact that, by saying “this year,” a Sabbath year was cur- 
rently in progress. It is prohibited by Sabbath-year laws, as it is with Sabbath- 
day laws, to “harvest” (take out of the field and store up) that which is sown 
either by the Israelites or is sown of itself during either a Sabbath or Jubilee 
year. Nevertheless, during a Sabbath or Jubilee year the Israelites were per- 
mitted to eat from those crops coming up of their own accord (naturally)."° 
The messiah, who never sinned,” illustrated this principle when he and his 
disciples ate directly out of the field on a Sabbath day." 


12 2 Kings, 19:14-19; 2 Chron., 32:20; Isa., 37:14—20; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4. 

13. 2 Kings, 19:20-34; 2 Chron., 32:20; Isa., 37:21-35; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4. 

14 CHAL, p. 259, “aftergrowth, what grows of its own accord during the sabbath-year or fm. 
grains that have spilled”; HCLOT, p. 593, “corn growing spontaneously from the seed of the preced- 
ing year without it being resown’; HELOT, p. 738, “the self-sown, what grows of itself, i.e. grain 
produced spontaneously from the self-sown kernels of the former year, without new seed”; SEC, 
Heb. #5599, “something (spontaneously) falling off, i.e. a self-sown crop”; HEL, p. 183, “self-sown 
grain”; SHL, p. 442, “spontaneous growth, prop. shedding, prob. what grows from the seed that 
drops or shales out.” Cf. LXX 4 Kings, 19:29; LXX Isa., 37:30; LXX Lev., 25:5, 11. 

15 Lev., 25:4-5, 11. 

16 Lev., 25:11-12, esp. v. 12, which states, as the NIV correctly translates it, “eat only what is 
taken directly from the fields.” The LXX of Lev., 25:12, reads, “You shall eat its fruits off the 
fields.” 

17 1 Pet., 2:21f; 2 Cor., 5:20f; Heb., 4:14f. Sin is defined in 1 John, 3:4, as “transgression of the 
Law.” These passages demonstrate that the messiah never broke the Torah. Therefore, he commit- 
ted no wrongdoing by eating his meal directly from the field on the Sabbath. 

18 E.g., Matt., 12:1-8; Mark, 2:23-28; Luke, 6:1f. In our book entilted Antediluvian, 
Postdiluvian, and Post-Exile Chronology (APPC), we will prove that the year in which the messiah 
and his disciples ate corn from the field on the Sabbath day was also during a Sabbath year. 
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In turn, the following year, “the 2nd year,” was also a Sabbath. 
Accordingly, it was the “Sabbath of Sabbaths,” i.e., the year of Jubilee, since a 
Jubilee is the only Sabbath year that follows a Sabbath year. After the Jubilee 
year came “the 3rd year,” wherein the Judahites would return to their regular 
duties of planting and harvesting their crops. 

This observance was seen as a sign that the Assyrian king would not 
deport the remaining people of Judah, as Sennacherib’s messenger boasted to 
Hezekiah that the Assyrian king was about to do.” Against these words that 
had come from Sennacherib, Yahweh promised the Judahites that they would 
still be found in their land, well after the downfall of the Assyrian king, ob- 
serving the Sabbath and Jubilee years, and sowing and harvesting their crops 
in the year that followed. That this observance of the Sabbath and Jubilee laws 
was the intent of this sign is further supported by the Targums of Jonathan 
ben Uzziel (1st century B.C.E.). In his version of 2 Kings, 19:29-31, we read: 


And this will be the sign for you: Eat in the Ist year 
that which is sown of itself, and in the 2nd year the 
3rd crop,” and in the 3rd year sow and reap and plant 
vineyards and eat their fruit. And the survivors of the 
house of Judah who will be left will continue like a 
tree that sends forth its roots below and raises up its 
branch above. Because from Jerusalem the remnant 
of the just ones will go forth and the survival of those 
upholding the Torah from Mount Zion.”' 


Josephus, likewise, understood the sign in this same way. He wrote: 


And, when he (Hezekiah) offered a second prayer to 
the deity on behalf of the city and the safety of all, the 
prophet Isaiah told him that he (Yahweh) had hear- 
kened to his prayer, and that at the present time he 
(Hezekiah) would not be besieged by the Assyrian, 
while in the future his subjects, relieved of all appre- 
hension, would till their land in peace and look after 
their own possessions without fear of anything.” 


William Whiston, in his translation of Josephus, comments regarding the 
passages found in 2 Kings, 19:29, and Isaiah, 37:30, that these words “seem to 
me plainly to design a Sabbatic year, a year of Jubilee next after it, and the suc- 
ceeding usual labours and fruits of them on the third and following years.”” 
In another place, Whiston gives the following interpretation to Isaiah, 37:30. 


19 2 Kings, 18:17-37, esp. vv. 31f. 

20 The 2nd year of eating that which is sown of itself is the third crop, i.e., of that which was 
originally planted and harvested in the year before the Sabbath year in question. 

21 Targ. Jon., 2 Kings, 19:29-31; cf. Targ. Jon., Isa., 37:30-33. 

22 Jos., Antig., 10:1:4 §16. 

23 Whiston, Jos., p. 213, n.* 
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You shall be so far from being disturbed by Sen- 
nacherib, of whom you are now so terribly afraid, 
that you shall be able to keep your two years of rest, 
which are already begun, your ordinary sabbatic year, 
and your extraordinary year of jubilee, without any 
molestation from Sennacherib, till you fall to your 
ordinary occupations the third year, as you were 
wont to do in times of the greatest peace 
and quietness. 


“That night” the angel Yahweh struck the Assyrian army that was sur- 
rounding Jerusalem with a plague. Sennacherib, who had retreated from his 
failed siege at Pelusium, was now outside Jerusalem. Waking up in the 
morning, he found 185,000 of his soldiers dead. Fearing for the lives of his re- 
maining troops, Sennacherib fled back to Nineveh, his capital city.” In doing 
so, Sennacherib abandoned the western districts of his Assyrian Empire, 
leaving that region to be conquered by Tirhaqah, the king of Kush. 


Length of the Conflict 

It is the common opinion of many present-day biblical scholars that the de- 
struction of Sennacherib’s army outside the walls of Jerusalem occurred 
during the 14th year of Hezekiah.” This theory rests solely upon the state- 
ment, as cited above, that “in the 14th year of Hezekiah” the Assyrian king 
invaded the land of Judah. Yet the records do not claim that Sennacherib’s 
army was destroyed during the same year as his initial invasion. This idea is 
merely an assumption. Close examination of the evidence, on the contrary, 
reveals that the army of Sennacherib was actually destroyed shortly after the 
beginning of Hezekiah’s 15th year—after, at minimum, a couple of months or 
more of war. It is Hezekiah’s 15th year that represents the Sabbath year; his 
16th year was a Jubilee. Proof of this chronology is found in the length of the 
conflict. The details are as follows: 


e The Assyrian records prove that Sennacherib first attacked the cities 
along the Phoenician and then Palestim coasts (see Parallel Corpora A). 


e When Sennacherib turned against Judah, he camped “against all 
the fortified cities of Judah,” “commanded to break them open,” and “cap- 
tured them.”” 


e While Sennacherib was besieging other cities in Judah, Hezekiah had 
enough time to fortify the walls of Jerusalem and build defense towers.” 


24 Whiston, Jos., p. 701, #41. 

25 2 Kings, 19:34-37; 2 Chron., 32:21-23; Isa., 37:36-38; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:5; Herodotus, 2:141. 
26 E.g., NBD, p. 1159. 

27 2 Kings, 18:13; 2 Chron., 32:1; Isa., 36:1. 

28 2 Chron., 32:1-8. 
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¢ Sennacherib was laying siege to Lachish when Hezekiah sent him 
tribute. Ignoring the tribute that was already sent to him and the agree- 
ment of peace, Sennacherib sent an army against Jerusalem to begin a 
blockade of that city.” 


e After taking Lachish, Sennacherib moved against the city of Libnah and 
then confronted an Egyptian and Ethiopian army (whom he defeated). 


¢ Subsequently, the greater part of the Assyrian army was sent to build 
siege works against the Egyptian city of Pelusium. According to 
Josephus, Sennacherib’s army “spent a great deal of time on the siege of 
Pelusium.”” 


¢ The Assyrian invasion against Judah had broader geopolitical goals than 
merely a conquest of that state. King Hezekiah had allied himself with 
the Egyptians (who in turn were dominated by the Ethiopians). In 
changing his allegiance, Hezekiah rebelled against the Assyrians and 
discontinued tribute payments to them.* Josephus and Herodotus, in 
turn, prove that the invasion was primarily directed against “the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians,” not only to recover Judah and the rebel 
Palestim (Philistine) states but to subdue Egypt.* 


According to the historical records, while laying siege to Pelusium, the 
Assyrian army was suddenly struck by a plague. This disaster was 
followed by the surprise appearance of a powerful Ethiopian army 
under King Tirhaqah. As a result, Sennacherib pulled back to 
Jerusalem,* hoping to take that city and hold off the upcoming on- 
slaught from the Ethiopian army. While at Jerusalem, Sennacherib’s 
Assyrian army was decimated by another outbreak of the plague. The 
Assyrian king, perforce, retreated back home to Nineveh. 


This data proves that the third campaign of Sennacherib was not of short 


duration. Numerous Phoenician, Palestim, and Judahite cities had been put 
under siege and the Assyrians had been building siege works at the Egyptian 
city of Pelusium for “a great deal of time.” The evidence indicates that, at 
minimum, 2 or more months had transpired from the time Sennacherib 
actually invaded Judah until his army was destroyed by a plague before the 


29 2 Kings, 18:14-32; 2 Chron., 32:9-19; Isa., 36:2-22; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1-2. 
30 2 Kings, 19:8; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1; AS, pp. 31f, £. 2:73-3:5, p. 69, L. 22-25; and see below 


Parallel Corpora A. 


31 2 Kings, 19:8-13; Isa., 37:8-13; cf. Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4. 

32 Jos., Antig., 10:1:4. 

33 2 Kings, 18:19-21; Isa., 36:4-6; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:2. 

34 Jos., Antig., 10:1:1, 3-5; Herodotus 2:141. 

35 2 Kings, 19:9, 35-37; Isa., 37:9, 36-38; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4f. 

36 2 Kings, 19:35; Isa., 37:36; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4f. The angel Yahweh smiting the Assyrians with 


a plague implies being struck with a pestilence (cf. 2 Sam., 24:14-17; Acts, 12:23; Exod., 12:21ff). It 
is supported by the story in Herodotus (2:141; cf. Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4), which connects the plague 
at Pelusium with mice (rats and mice being known carriers of bubonic plague). 
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walls of Jerusalem. Part of this timeline consisted of (1) at least 41 days for 
Sennacherib to march his army approximately 817 miles by road from 
Nineveh in Assyria to the region of Judah, (2) at least a 10 days’ march from 
the city of Eltekeh—where he defeated the Egyptian and Ethiopian forces that 
were sent to give assistance to their allies in Palestia and Judah—to Pelusium 
on the border of Egypt, and (3), after spending “a great deal of time on the 
siege of Pelusium,” it would take another 10 days’ march in order to return 
from Pelusium back to Jerusalem.” In addition, the Assyrian king invaded 
and conquered regions in Phoenicia and Palestia, which also took time. 

More evidence that the third campaign of Sennacherib was of considerable 
length is also found in the Assyrian records. Our study will present the 
evidence from these documents in our next chapter, within the subsection 
entitled Length of Sennacherib’s Third Campaign. For now, the evidence is suffi- 
cient enough to prove that the Assyrian king could not have accomplished all 
the deeds attributed to him against Judah in the matter of only 2 or 3 weeks. 
It was a campaign that lasted at least 2 months. 


Illness of Hezekiah 

We are told that before the defeat of the Assyrian army at the gates of 
Jerusalem, King Hezekiah of Judah became very ill and was near death.* After 
praying to Yahweh, Yahweh responded to Hezekiah by saying that he would 
heal him “on the 3rd day” and he would be able to go up to the Temple.” 


37 A day’s march varied depending upon the terrain, mode of transportation, numbers of 
military personnel, and other factors. Yet an approximation of travel time for a military expedi- 
tion during this early period can be determined by the following facts: Ezra and his Jewish com- 
panions took about 3% months to make the journey from Babylonia to Judaea in the 5th century 
B.C.E. (Ezra, 7:6-9, 8:31). A military expedition on a forced march, of course, would be quicker, 
but these figures set the outside limits for the journey from Assyria to Judaea, since the distance 
from Babylonia to Judaea is nearly the same as that from Assyria. 

Next, Pharaoh Thutmose III records his forced march from Tzru (modern El-Qantara) to Gaza, 
a trip of about 160 miles, in 10 days (ARE, 2, §409). This march resulted in an average of 16 miles 
per day. During the 5th century B.C.E., the Greeks retreating from the Persians, as reported by 
Xenophon, took their march through Assyria, northwards along the Tigris River. Xenophon states 
that they marched 4 stages for 20 parasangs (about 70 miles), 6 stages for 30 parasangs (about 105 
miles), and then 4 stages for another 20 parasangs (about 70 miles) (Xenophon, Anab., 2:4). The 
total was 14 stages (or 14 days of marching) to achieve 70 parasangs, about 245 miles. The average 
march per day was 17% miles. 

Similarly, we are told that Alexander the Great made the journey from Gaza to Pelusium, 
Egypt, a distance of about 145 miles, in 7 days (Arrian, 3:1:1; Curtius, 4:7). These numbers give us 
an average day’s march of about 20% miles. As our final example, we have the history from 
Josephus recording the forced march of the Roman army under Titus from Pelusium to 
Rhinocorura (El-Arish), a distance of about 80 miles. Titus accomplished his mission in 3 days, an 
average of 26% miles per day (Jos., Wars, 4:11:5). 

Therefore, if the huge Assyrian army under Sennacherib made the excellent time of about 20 
miles a day, and without considering their campaigns against the Phoenicians, they would have 
arrived in Judah in approximately 41 days after leaving Assyria. If we add to our equation the 
fact that Sennacherib first dealt with the Phoenicians, then moved against Palestia and the dozens 
of fortified cities of Judah, it may have taken his army as much as an additional month to 6 weeks 
more before he could actually send his soldiers against Jerusalem itself. 

38 The illness suffered by Hezekiah most likely was not connected with the plague that 
infected the Assyrian army (see above n. 36). No one in Jerusalem, for example, besides Hezekiah 
himself, appears to have been taken ill. 

39 2 Kings, 20:5. 
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Josephus translates this verse by stating that the king was informed that, 
“ueta Tpithv TwEepav (meta triten hemeran; within the 3rd day after), he should 
be rid of his illness.”“ Yahweh continued by saying, “And I have added to 
your days 15 years.”"" 

As a sign that this prophecy was true, Yahweh made the sun recline so that 
the shadow on the sundial at the house of Ahaz returned by 10 steps (hours).” 
Targum Jonathan, for example, states that Yahweh “turned back the shadow 
on the stone figure of the hours, on which the sun went down on the stairs of 
Ahaz, backward 10 hours.” Josephus notes that this sundial was part of the 
house that had belonged to Ahaz, the father of Hezekiah.“ 

This movement of the sun happened on the 3rd day after the prophecy 
was given, the same day in which Hezekiah recovered from his illness. 
Josephus writes: 


And when the prophet exhorted the deity to show 
this sign to the king, he saw what he wished and was 
at once freed from his illness, then he went up to the 
Temple and did obeisance to the deity and offered 
prayers to him.* 


Since Hezekiah went up to the Temple the same day that he was both 
healed and visually saw the sun moving backwards,“ the evidence shows that 
both events had to occur on the 3rd day after the prophecy. 

Importantly, the fact that Hezekiah was granted another 15 years of life at 
a point when he was about to die proves that the prophecy had to be given 


40 Jos., Antiq., 10:2:1 §27. The Greek word etd (meta) means, “prop. denoting accompaniment; 
‘amid’ (local or causal); modified variously according to the case (gen. association, or acc. succes- 
sion) with which it is joined” (SEC, Gk. #3326); “of Time, after, next to” (GEL, p. 501). Therefore 
wet. (meta) carries with it not only the idea of being “after” but to be “in association,” “amid,” 
and “to accompany.” Accordingly, Hezekiah would be cured “within the 3rd day after” the 
present day. This understanding is also that of the Seder Olam (S.O., 23). 

41 2 Kings, 20:6, cf. Isa., 38:5f. 

42 2 Kings, 20:1-11; 2 Chron., 32:24-26; Isa., 38:1-8, 22; Jos., Antiq., 10:2:1. 

43 Targ. Jon., 2 Kings, 20:11. Cf. Targ. Jon., Isa., 38:8, where it is said that the sun “turned back 
10 hours by the marking of the stone hours where it had declined.” 

44 Jos., Antig., 10:2:1. 

45 Ibid. 

46 This visual regarding the movement of the sun, as seen from the surface of the earth, of 
course, was not the sun moving out of its place or the earth stopping and going backwards. 
Rather, simply explained, the surface (crust) of the earth merely slid out of its place, the hard 
surface (crust), juxtapositioned by the mantle, moving across the earth’s liquid outer core (which 
continued spinning in its original direction). From the surface of the earth, the resulting visual 
gave the impression that the sun had moved out of its place and was now rising on the opposite 
horizon. This rollover of the earth, i.e., the crust turning over the liquid basalt interior, a concept 
supported by Albert Einstein (see his Forward to ESC), is not as rare as one might think. As a 
result of this phenomena, there were numerous statements from ancient writers that the sun and 
the stars had changed their course on at least four occasions since the time of King Menes, the first 
king of a united Egypt, down until the reign of Sennacherib, the king of Assyria (which event took 
place in 701 B.C.E.) (see below Parallel Corpora A, n. 60). Herodotus, for example, reports, “Four 
times in this period, so they (the Egyptians) told me, the sun rose contrary to his wont; twice he 
rose where he now sets, and twice he sets where now he rises” (Herodotus, 2:141-142). Also see 
Mela, 1:9 §59; Solinus, Poly., 32:39; Plato, States., 268e-270d; Sophocles, frag. 738; and many others. 
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either very late in Hezekiah’s 14th or very early in his 15th year of reign. This 
detail is confirmed because Hezekiah reigned only 29 years,” and the 
Assyrians had invaded in his 14th year of rule. If the prophecy would have 
been given earlier in his 14th year, the time left to Hezekiah would have been 
much more than 15 years. 

William Whiston (in another edition of his translation of Josephus) 
concludes: 


Nor will the fifteen years’ prolongation of his life 
after his sickness allow that sickness to have been 
later than the former part of the fifteenth year of his 
reign, since chronology does not allow him in all 
above twenty-nine years and a few months.* 


The prophecy that Hezekiah would be healed in 3 days carried with it yet 
another important revelation. Not only had Yahweh added, as of this date, 
another 15 years to the life of Hezekiah but he also told him, “And from the 
hand of the king of Assyria I shall deliver you and the city. And I shall defend 
over this city for my own sake, and for the sake of David, my servant.” 
Accordingly, after Hezekiah was to be healed, punishment was to be inflicted 
upon the Assyrian army of Sennacherib. 

The Talmudic writers also connect the episode of the sun returning 10 
steps (hours), which occurred on the day when Hezekiah recovered from his 
illness, with the time that the Assyrians heard the “song of the celestials” and 
were as a result destroyed.” This information is in accord with the fact that 
during the daylight hours, just before the “night” that the Assyrians were af- 
flicted, Hezekiah was found praying in the Temple,” having just that day re- 
covered from his illness. 

The Seder Olam, composed during the mid-2nd century C.E., makes the 
same conclusion: 


Hezekiah became ill 3 days before Sennacherib’s 
downfall. Rabbi Yose says: the 3rd day of Hezekiah’s 
illness was (the time of) Sennacherib’s downfall. The 
sun, which had descended for Ahaz his father, stood 


The last reversal took place in 701 B.C.E., during the reign of King Hezekiah of Judah, and another 
in the year that his father, King Ahaz, died (e.g., 2 Kings, 20:8-11; Isa., 38:7f; Jos., Antiq., 10:2:1; B. 
Sanh., 46b, 47a, 95a—-96a; Hippolytus, On Isa., 1, 3; S.O., 23; Targ. Jon., Isa., 38:8; and many more). 
The sun also gave the appearance of standing still in the days of Yahushua the son of Nun (Josh., 
10:13). 

47 2 Kings, 18:2, 2 Chron., 29:1; Jos., Antiq., 10:3:1. 

48 Whiston, Flav. Jos., p. 301, n. t. 

49 2 Kings, 20:6; cf. Isa. 38:6. 

50 LJ, 4, pp. 269, 272-275, and ns. 58, 81. The “song of the celestials” is either (1) a reference 
to the sounds heard in the air as the earth’s crust moved or, more probably, (2) was due to some 
astronomical phenomenon, such as a large asteroid or some other type of large object passing 
near the earth. In this regard, a large astronomical object could easily serve as the source for the 
gravitational disruption which caused the earth’s crust to move during this nearby passing. 

51 2 Kings 19:14-37; Isa., 37:14-35. 
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still for him, as it says, “Behold, I will turn back 10 
steps the shadow.” 


That we had reached the 15th year of Hezekiah when he was cured of his 
illness is further supported by the book entitled Ascension of Isaiah (composed 
at about the end of the 1st century C.E.). It reports: 


... the words (i.e., promises) concerning the trust in 
the beloved one (Yahu) which he (Hezekiah) himself 
had witnessed IN THE 15TH YEAR OF HIS REIGN 
DURING HIS SICKNESS.” 


Since Hezekiah did not recover from his illness until just prior to the de- 
struction of the army of Sennacherib outside the walls of Jerusalem, it is clear 
that the destruction of the Assyrian forces occurred during the 15th year of 
Hezekiah, spring reckoning.™ 


Just After the Beginning of the Year 
In a prophecy given by Isaiah to King Hezekiah just prior to the night of the 
destruction of the Assyrian army, Isaiah reports that a sign provided by 
Yahweh would be that in “this year” the Judahites would eat that which is 
sown (grows) of itself, i.e., it was a Sabbath year.® “That night” the angel 
Yahweh struck the Assyrians.” The prophetic nature of this “sign,” indicating 
an event that was yet to occur, implies that the eating of grain sown of itself 
was something that was about to happen, not something that had already 
been in practice. This detail points to the early spring of a new year. 
According to scriptural law, the Israelites were forbidden to eat from any 
crop of the new year (whether newly harvested or eaten directly from the 
field) until after the wave sheaf offering from that first crop had been accom- 
plished. This particular offering took place on the day after the weekly 
Sabbath day that fell during the 7 days of the Festival of Unleavened Bread.” 
The people of Jerusalem, therefore, would not have partaken of crops of “this 
year” until the 1st day of the week after the Passover, and Passover began on 
Abib 14. This fact brings the words of Isaiah into complete harmony with a 
destruction of the Assyrian army shortly after the beginning of the new year. 
In this regard, ancient Jewish writers recorded that the destruction of the 
Assyrian army took place on the night of Passover. According to the Seder 
Olam and later Talmudic writers, for example, Sennacherib’s army was de- 
stroyed 2 weeks into the new year, on the Ist day of Passover (Hebrew 


52 §.0., 23. 

53 Ascen. Isa., 1:4. 

54 The reigns of the kings of Judah, even according to the rabbinic Jews, were always counted 
from the spring month of Abib/ Nisan (e.g., see R.Sh., 1:1; B. A.Zar., 10a; Philo, Spec., 1:35 §181). 

55 Cf. Lev., 25:2-13, esp. v. 12. The key is that you cannot harvest (reap, gather), i.e., cut down, 
gather, and place in storage, that which grows of itself, but you can eat directly out of the field 
from that which grows of itself. 

56 2 Kings, 19:20-37; Isa., 37:21-38. 

57 Lev., 23:9-14. FSDY, 1, pp. 155-167, 245-258, 339-351. 
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“Phasekh”), i.e., on the 14th of Abib (the 1st month of the year).* The Midrash 
Exodus Rabbah reports: 


Israel and Hezekiah sat that night and recited the 
Hallel, for it was Passover, yet were in terror lest at 
any moment Jerusalem would fall in his 
(Sennacherib’s) hand. When they arose early in the 
morning to recite the shema’ and pray, they found 
their enemies’ dead corpses.” 


In another place, paralleling the story with the destruction of the firstborn 
of Egypt at Passover, the Midrash Song Rabbah adds: 


Rabbi Judan said: While Hezekiah and his followers 
were still eating their Passover lambs in Jerusalem, 
eloahim had already wrought (their deliverance) in 
that night, as it says, And it came to pass that night, 
that the angel Yahweh went forth, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians.” 


The Targum on 2 Chronicles, 32:21, similar states: 


And the word of Yahweh sent Gabriel, an angel, and 
he destroyed them in the night of Passover with fire 
pouring out. And he burnt the vital breath within their 
midst and destroyed all the valiant warriors, and 
officers, and princes in the camp of the king of Assyria. 


The Seder Olam states, “because (the Assyrians) came up (against 
Jerusalem) in the time before Passover, they were not able to plant and so they 
ate what grows of itself.”“ The 14th of Abib as the date for the destruction of 
the Assyrian army also explains why the Judahites had, as of the time of 
Isaiah’s prophecy to Hezekiah, not eaten that which grows of itself, even 
though it was already “this year.” The wave sheaf had not yet been offered. 

An edition of the Seder Olam Rabbah,” on the basis of Isaiah 37:30, also 
reports that Sennacherib’s disaster occurred during a Sabbath year.® This tra- 
dition supports the conclusion that the 14th year of Hezekiah, when 
Sennacherib first struck the kingdom of Judah, had just passed and that the 
destruction of the Assyrian army took place in the 1st month of Hezekiah’s 
15th year, during a Sabbath year. 


58 LJ, 4, p. 268, with n. 54; also see Tosef.-Targ., 2 Kings, 19:35-37; J. Pes., 9:36d. The Pharisees 
of the 2nd century B.C.E. and after altered the observance of the Passover supper from the 14th 
to the 15th (Jos., Antiq., 2:14:6, 3:10:5, Wars, 6:9:3; Jub., 49:1). Nevertheless, the original 
practice, the one followed in the days of Hezekiah, was to observe the paschal supper the same 
day as the sacrifice of the Passover lamb, i.e., the 14th of Abib. See FSDY, 1. 

59 Exod. Rab., 18:5. 

60 Song Rab., 1:12:3. 

61 $.O., 23. Also see App. A. 

62 Ratner, S.O., 23, p. 53a-b; and see below n. 63. 

63 HUCA, 46, p. 211, n. 30. 
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The sequence of events occurred as follows (also see Parallel Corpora A): 


e Abib 10. King Hezekiah was severely ill and dying. Yahweh answers 
Hezekiah’s prayer and tells him that on the 3rd day from now the king 
would (1) see the sun move backwards, (2) recover from his illness, and 
(3) go up to the Temple. The Ascension of Isaiah, in accord with these 
details, reports that Hezekiah’s sickness occurred during “the 15th year 
of his reign.” 


Abib 13 . . . Daytime.® The sun moves back 10 steps (hours) on the 
sundial. Hezekiah recovers from his illness. On this day a letter arrives 
from King Sennacherib notifying Hezekiah that the Assyrians fully 
expect to take Jerusalem. Hezekiah goes up to the Temple, where he 
presents the letter and begins to pray. Then, the prophet Isaiah came to 
him with Yahweh’s guarantee that the city would not be taken. A sign 
was also foretold to the king that “this year” the Judahites would (1) eat 
that which grows of itself, (2) repeat the same in the 2nd year, and (3) 
would plant and harvest again in the 3rd year. 


e Abib 14, the 1st day of Passover . . . Nighttime.” The Assyrian army is 
encamped outside the city of Jerusalem and is struck down by the angel 
Yahweh. A total of 185,000 Assyrian soldiers are killed. 


Conclusion 

All of the above evidence points to the fact that, although Sennacherib invad- 
ed the kingdom of Judah during Hezekiah’s 14th year, the war continued for 
about 3 to 4 months until the 14th day of Abib (the 1st month on the Israelite 
calendar), in the 15th year of Hezekiah—a detail that is supported by the 
Assyrian records.” It would have been impossible for Sennacherib to have ac- 
complished all of the feats attributed to him in only 2 short weeks and still 
have his army destroyed on Passover night in Hezekiah’s 14th year (ie., on 
the 14th day of the new year). On the 13th of Abib, Hezekiah was told that the 
sign for the deliverance of Jerusalem from the hand of the Assyrian king was 
(1.) that the people of Judah would still be found “this year” observing a 
Sabbath year, and (2.) that “the 2nd year” they would still be in their land ob- 
serving a Jubilee. Accordingly, Hezekiah’s 15th year was a Sabbath and his 
16th year was a Jubilee. 


64 Ascen. Isa., 1:4. 

65 The first half of the Hebrew day began at sunset and the second half with sunrise (EBD, p. 
266; DB, p. 140). 

66 Ibid. 

67 See below Chap. IV, pp. 55-57. 


Chapter IV 


The Assyrian Version 


Part II of the Sabbath and Jubilee 
of 701/700 and 700/699 B.C.E. 


he precise dating of the Sabbath and Jubilee of Hezekiah’s 15th and 16th 

years is uncovered in the records of the Assyrian king Sennacherib. 
Sennacherib reports the conquest of the cities in Judah and the reception of 
tribute from King Hezekiah during his third campaign. 


Dating the Third Campaign 
Sennacherib’s third campaign can be dated by the following information. To 
begin with, this study is in complete agreement with the accepted dating of 
the Ninevehite dynasty of Assyria, from Tiglath-pileser III (745 /744-727 /726 
B.C.E.) until the end of that line under Sin-sarra-ishkun (622 / 621-613 /612 
B.C.E.).' The Assyrians, like the ancient Israelites, reckoned their year from 
Nisanu (March/April) in the spring.* Their records prove that Sennacherib 
ascended to the throne upon the death of his father, Sargon, on Abu 
(July / Aug.) 12 of Sargon’s 17th year (705/704 B.C.E.).° His 1st regnal year (ac- 
cession-year system), therefore, began in March/April of 704 B.C.E., being 
the 1st month of the year. This same month is called “Abib” and, later, 
“Nisan” in Hebrew. Sennacherib reigned 23 regnal years and died at the 
hands of one of his rebellious sons on Tebetu (Dec. /Jan.) 20, 681 B.C.E.° 

The Bellino Cylinder inscription is dated to the eponymy (year-name) of 
Nabuli (limmu Nabuli of Arbailu)—being the 3rd regnal year of Sennacherib.° 
That Assyrian year began with the month of Nisanu (March/April) of what 
today is defined as the Julian year 702 B.C.E. It is the earliest record of 
Sennacherib’s first two campaigns. In this document only the first and second 
campaigns are discussed.’ 

The earliest mention of the third campaign, wherein the expedition against 
King Hezekiah is given, comes on the Rassam Cylinder. It is dated in the 


CAW, pp. 7f; and see our forthcoming text GAE. 
ARAB, 2, p. 499; HBC, p. 30. 
JCS, 12.3, p. 97. 
The accession-year system (AY) counts that portion of the year in which a king ends his 
reign as his last year. The period of the new king during that same year is reckoned as his acces- 
sion year. The 1st year of the new king is counted from the arrival of the next New Year’s day. The 
non-accession-year system (NY), on the other hand, counts that portion of the calendar belonging 
to a king’s last year as his last full year, while the remaining portion of that same year served by 
the new king becomes the new king’s 1st year. 

5 ANET p. 302. 

6 ARAB, 2, p. 438. 

7 AS, pp. 55-60; ARAB, 2, §§268-282. 
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eponymy of Metunu (limmu Metunu of Isana)—being the 5th regnal year of 
Sennacherib,’ which began with Nisanu 1 of 700 B.C.E. 

The Babylonian Chronicles report that in the 3rd year of the Babylonian king 
Belibni, Sennacherib invaded Akkad and set his own son Assur-nadin-shumi 
on the Babylonian throne.’ According to the limmu-chronicle, this event took 
place in the limmu of Metunu—beginning with Nisanu 1, 700 B.C.E." 
Sennacherib’s own records make this event his “fourth campaign.”" 

Sennacherib’s first campaign began on the 20th of Shabatu (Hebrew 
“Shebat,” Jan./Feb.)." The Babylonian Chronicles also state that in the 1st year 
of Belibni (i.e., the year beginning Nisanu 1, 702 B.C.E.) Sennacherib de- 
stroyed the cities of Hirimma and Hararatum." Sennacherib’s own records 
make this destruction part of his first campaign and part of the same expedi- 
tion wherein he placed Belibni over the throne of Akkad." Yet the Babylonian 
kings were not officially recognized with a regnal year until the Ist of Nisanu 
(March/April), when they took “the hand of Bel.” 

It is clear from these records that Sennacherib’s first campaign extended 
from the month of Shabatu, near the end of his 2nd regnal year (703/702 
B.C.E.), and continued beyond the 1st of Nisanu, 702 B.C.E., the beginning of 
Sennacherib’s 3rd regnal year. His 3rd regnal year, therefore, equals the 1st 
regnal year of Belibni, who Sennacherib placed upon the throne of Akkad in 
Babylonia during his first campaign. 

Since the second campaign of Sennacherib had to be accomplished after 
his first (which took place in the first few months of 702 B.C.E.), yet before the 
Bellino Cylinder, which reported the second campaign, was composed (dated 
to the limmu of 702/701 B.C.E.), it is clear that the second campaign was also 
completed in the year 702 B.C.E, in Sennacherib’s 3rd regnal year. Neither was 
this a short-lived expedition. Sennacherib not only invaded the land of the 
Kassites, east of Babylonia, but marched further east into the distant lands of 
the Ellipi and then into the lands of the distant Medes (regions lying in what 
is today called Iran), where he received heavy tribute.'* Considering 25 miles 
per day as an average march (a liberal figure), and counting in time for sieges, 
battles, and rest periods, a campaign lasting 3 to 4 months is indicated. 

This evidence proves that Sennacherib’s third campaign, which included 
his expedition against King Hezekiah, must have taken place in the period 
AFTER the Bellino Cylinder was published, sometime in the year 702/701 
B.C.E., Nisanu (Abib/ Nisan) reckoning, yet BEFORE the composition of the 
Rassam Cylinder inscription, published sometime in the year 700/699 B.C.E.— 


8 ARAB, 2, §§283-284a, and p. 438. 

9 ABC, p. 77, L. 26-32. 

10 CAW, p. 43. 

ll AS, pp. 34f, 71; ARAB, 2, §§241-243. 

12, ARAB, 2, §§255-258; AS, p. 50, £. 20. 

13, ANET, p. 301; ABC, p. 77, 2. 24-28. 

14 ARAB, 2, §§232-238, 270-282. 

15 CAW, p. 7; MBA, p. 480; cf. HBC, pp. 85f. 
16 ARAB, 2, §§236-238, 277-282. 
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and still before his fourth campaign mentioned in that same inscription and 
falling within the 3rd regnal year of Belibni of Akkad.” 

Sennacherib’s first campaign started in the month of Shabatu and contin- 
ued until at least the beginning of Nisanu of 702 B.C.E. Therefore, his second 
campaign must have been 3 to 4 months long during 702 B.C.E., with a rea- 
sonable period between each event to allow his army to recoup and prepare 
for the next expedition. Allowing a minimum of 6 weeks for repose between 
each expedition, the earliest possible chronology would be as follows: 


e After April, 702 B.C.E., Sennacherib returns from his first campaign. 


¢ The month of May, 702 B.C.E., Sennacherib rests and prepares for his 
second campaign. 


¢ June to September (or possibly until as late as October), 702 B.C.E., 
Sennacherib conducts his second campaign. 


¢ The month of October (or possibly as late as November), 702 B.C.E., 
Sennacherib rests and prepares for his third campaign. 


These limitations mean that Sennacherib, at the earliest, could not possibly 
have begun his campaign against Judah before late October or late November 
of his 3rd regnal year. At the same time—since his army was destroyed on 
Passover, shortly after the beginning of spring—Sennacherib’s great defeat 
must have occurred in the beginning of his 4th regnal year. These details mean 
that Sennacherib’s third campaign got under way sometime between late 
autumn of 702 to the early winter of 702/701 B.C.E., an overall period consist- 
ing of about 3 months. 

These details determine that Sennacherib’s third campaign must have 
began shortly after his second, and therefore continued mainly during the 
winter, failing in the early spring of the next year. Indeed, even though 
Hezekiah had revolted from his Assyrian overlord and had not paid 
tribute, he was nonetheless surprised at Sennacherib’s invasion. This fact is 
indicated when Hezekiah had to hastily build fortifications after hearing of 
Sennacherib’s drive into the region, and even then he conceded in his own 
mind that it would now be fruitless to continue the revolt.’* This detail 
would imply that a strike by Sennacherib would not have been expected 
until at least the spring, the usual time for military expeditions because of 
weather considerations.” 

In mid-702 B.C.E. Sennacherib was on his second campaign against the 
Kassites, Ellipi, and distant Medes far to the east. Hezekiah and the Judahites 
saw no reason for alarm. They had already been successful in their revolt for 
several years and in the present year other states in the West were joining 


17 Also see the discussion in CIOT, 1, pp. 307-310; SIP, pp. 2-4. 
18 2Chron., 32:2-8; 2 Kings, 18:13-16; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1; cf. CIOT, 1, p. 299; CAH, 3, pp. 72f. 
19 1 Chron., 20:1; 2 Sam., 11:1; Jos., Antiq., 7:6:3; LXX 2 Kings, 11:1; LXX 1 Chron., 20:1. 
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them.” They felt secure because of their alliance with the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians and because they believed Sennacherib’s involvement in his 
eastern wars would, at least for the time being, distract the attention of the 
Assyrians. Nevertheless, Sennacherib did the unexpected. Upon returning to 
Assyria from his eastern campaign and hearing of the failure of other western 
vassals to pay tribute, he did not wait for spring. Instead, he immediately 
prepared to deliver a massive, surprise winter offensive. 


20 The assumption is often made that the nations of Phoenicia, Palestia, and Judah all 
revolted from Assyria upon the death of Sargon in Abu (July / Aug.) of 705 B.C.E. (e.g., AATB, p. 
69; HI, p. 265). This conjecture, however, has no substance. Sargon’s records report that it was 
during his reign that “the lands of the Palestim, Yahudahi (Judahites), Edomites, and Moabites” 
revolted and sent presents to pharaoh of Egypt to become his ally (ARAB, 2, §195). In response, 
the Assyrian king crossed the Euphrates at the time of the spring floods (ibid.). This expedition 
took place in Sargon’s 11th year (711/710 B.C.E.), see ARAB, 2, §§29f. Since his response to the 
revolt was in the spring, i.e., at the beginning of his 11th regnal year, the revolt took place 
sometime before this regnal year began, and most probably in conjunction with the revolt of Israel 
in 712/711 B.C.E. (2 Kings, 18:9). 

Sargon only mentions the overthrow of Iamani, king of Ashdod, the northernmost coastal city 
of Palestia, and two nearby cities, Gimtu and Asdudimmu (ARAB, 2, §§29f, 195). [Gi-im-tu cer- 
tainly is not Gath, as Luckenbill and others speculate. The Judahites held Gath at this time (see 
below). B. Mazar-Maisler connects this name with Gittaim of 2 Sam., 4:3, (JCS, 12.3, p. 83, n. 242); 
but J123 (G-b-t-u-n; m = b) of Josh., 19:44, 21:23, located northeast of Ashdod, is phonetically 
much more suited.] Both the Assyrian accounts and the record in Isa., 20:1, report that Sargon’s 
chief military officer or turtdnu (turtan, tartan) overthrew Ashdod. Nothing is mentioned of the 
recovery of Judah, Edom, Moab, or the other Palestia city-states. This data agrees with the ancient 
evidence that Hezekiah revolted from Assyria early in his reign (2 Kings, 18:1-9; Jos., Antiq., 
9:13:3). As part of this revolt, Hezekiah seized control of the Palestia (Philistia) states from Gath 
to Gaza (2 Kings, 18:8; Jos., Antiq., 9:13:3, cf. 9:8:4, & 2 Kings, 12:17). For the time being, Judah and 
the rest of Palestia remained free and their recovery was not undertaken until Sennacherib made 
the attempt. It was Sennacherib who stripped Judah’s control away from the Palestim city-states 
(AS, p. 33, 3:27-36, p. 70, 2. 27-30). 

A previous revolt of Phoenicia occurred in 707/706 B.C.E. and lasted for 5 years, until 703/702 
B.C.E. (Jos., Antiq., 9:14:2; and see below n. 38). This evidence reveals that Phoenicia revolted 
again in 702 B.C.E. Ashdod would also have joined at this time. The revolt of Phoenicia and 
Ashdod were seen as far more of a concern for Assyria, who up until this time still retained 
control over them and through them held the Mediterranean Sea and kept Egypt in check. The 
fact that Ashdod submitted to the Assyrians immediately after the fall of Phoenicia, while the re- 
maining Palestim (Philistine) states held out with Judah, demonstrates that the other Palestim 
states were in alliance with Judah. The revolt of Phoenicia and Ashdod best fits the description of 
Leo L. Honor, who admits, “If we assume that the plans for revolt were not made in 705 but in 
702-701, it is possible to surmise that Sennacherib learned of the conspiracy that was being 
planned against him before it was fully hatched; that Sennacherib advanced into Palestine with 
remarkable speed and surprised his foes before they were fully ready” (SIP, p. 65). 

Luckenbill calculates that trouble doubtlessly began in the West as soon as the reports of 
Sargon’s violent death reached these regions. Yet it is also true that, because Sennacherib had been 
“kept occupied for some time after his accession by events in Babylonia,” by the year 701 we find 
“respect for the Assyrian authority rapidly disappearing” (AS, p. 10). The fact that Sargon died 
would not, in itself, serve as an impetus strong enough to convince the petty western states to 
defect from such a powerful overlord as the Assyrian Empire, whose military might during this 
period was immense. The evidence better suggests that it was only after the revolt of the eastern 
countries in Babylonia, Merodach-Baladan of Babylon (who formed an alliance with the Elamite 
Empire), and some tribes east of the Tigris (the Kassi, Iasubigallai, and Ellipi) in late 703 B.C.E. 
(the nations toward which the first and second campaigns of Sennacherib were directed) that 
Phoenicia and Ashdod saw a chance. Their opportunity came while Sennacherib was consumed 
with his second campaign in mid-702 B.C.E. 
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We also know that Sennacherib was willing to commit his forces during 
the heart of winter, rarely done by other Assyrian kings.”' His first campaign, 
for example, began in Shabatu (Shebat; i.e., Jan./Feb.) of 702 B.C.E. It was 
against the districts of Babylonia lying south of Assyria.” Based upon the 
records left by both Sennacherib and the Jewish sources, the indication is that 
Sennacherib’s third campaign began no sooner than late autumn, but more 
probably near the beginning of the winter of 702/701 B.C.E., during the latter 
part of his 3rd regnal year (i.e., in the months before Abib 1 of 701 B.C.E.). The 
year 702/701 B.C.E., therefore, is equivalent to the 14th year of Hezekiah, 
being the 3rd regnal year of Sennacherib. 

The year 701/700 B.C.E., spring reckoning, the 4th regnal year of 
Sennacherib, as a result, is equivalent to the 15th year of Hezekiah. 
Sennacherib’s army was destroyed in the 1st month of Sennacherib’s 4th 
regnal year, in the month of Abib (Nisan), on the 14th day, being the Ist day 
of Passover, sometime during the first part of that day, ie., during the night- 
time (which starts with sunset). This year was a Sabbath. The next year, 
700/699 B.C.E., the 16th year of Hezekiah and the 5th year of Sennacherib, 
was a Jubilee year. 

We also must conclude that after Sennacherib’s humiliating defeat before 
the walls of Jerusalem (where he lost 185,000 men) he would need an 
extended period of time to recoup from his losses in order to commit new 
troops to his fourth campaign in 700 B.C.E. It is not unreasonable to allow for 
approximately 9 months to a year to accomplish this task.* Interestingly, it 
was during this post-Jerusalem period that Sennacherib suffered from a major 
revolt of his Babylonian vassals, i.e., Belibni and the other subkings. This 
revolt was temporarily successful because of the large military setback 
suffered by the Assyrian king during the end of his third campaign. 
Sennacherib’s fourth campaign in 700 B.C.E. was, in part, against Belibni to 
recover Akkad for the Assyrians.* 


Length of Sennacherib’s Third Campaign 
Another item of evidence that substantiates the fact that Sennacherib’s third 
campaign was of no short duration, and therefore extended from the latter 


21 There is an Assyrian inscription which tells of an expedition by Adad-nirari II against the 
province of Dar-Kurigalzu in Babylonia during the month of Shabatu (Jan./ Feb.) (ARAB, 1, §390). 
The region of Babylonia laid in the low country south of Assyria. Therefore, neither distance nor 
severe climate would have served as too great an obstacle for this isolated event. Otherwise, until 
we arrive at the time of Sennacherib and his own invasion of Babylonia, which began on the 20th 
of Shabatu during his first campaign, expeditions at this time of year are practically unknown. 
Before Sennacherib, no expeditions are reported either for the month of Tebetu (Dec. /Jan.) or 
Addaru (Feb. /March). Further, when Sennacherib attempted a march against Babylonia in the 
month of Tebetu during his seventh campaign, he was turned back by a severe rain and snow- 
storm (ARAB, 2, §351). His attempt, nevertheless, demonstrates the willingness of Sennacherib to 
campaign during the heart of winter. 

22 ARAB, 2, §§255-267. 

23 E.g., after Nebuchadnezzar II took heavy losses in his campaign against Egypt during his 
Ath year, he was forced to stay home for the entire part of Year 5 to refit “his numerous horses and 
chariotry” (ABC, p. 101, £. 5-9). 

24 CAW, p. 43. 
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part of his 3rd regnal year into the early part of his 4th, comes from this 
Assyrian king’s own records on this expedition. These inscriptions show that 
it was not just Judah that had revolted but almost the whole of the Phoenician- 
Palestim region (Parallel Corpora A). 

Sennacherib was forced by strategic considerations to first invade Khatti- 
land (Syria-Phoenicia), going against King Luli of Sidon and capturing all the 
fortified cities of his country.” Coming to Ushi (mainland Tyre), he received 
heavy tribute from the Phoenician city-states of Shamsimuruni, Sidoni, 
Arvadi, the Gubli (Byblos), then from the Palestim (Philistine) people of 
Ashdod, and the Trans-Jordan states of the Ammoni (Beth-Ammoni), the 
Moabi, and the Edomi (these last three tribes residing just east of Judah). 

Most of the Palestim people living in Palestia (Philistia) and their over- 
lords of Judah, which ruled Palestia at the time,” still refused to submit. So 
Sennacherib next marched south along the coast and went to war against the 
king of Ashkelon. Along the way, he besieged and conquered Ashkelon’s trib- 
utary cities of Beth-Dagon, Joppa, Banaibarka, and Asuru, carrying off their 
spoils.* With the submission of Ashkelon or in conjunction with it, the 
Assyrians were now striking across the borders of Judah. 

Sennacherib’s attack on Judah was especially violent. The ferocity of his 
onslaught was no doubt brought on because King Hezekiah of Judah was con- 
sidered the ringleader of the revolt.” This fact is revealed when Sennacherib 
reports that the nobles and people of Ekron in Palestia had delivered up their 
own king, named Padi, a loyalist to the Assyrians, in iron fetters to Hezekiah 
to keep in confinement.” 

When the soldiers of the Assyrian king came against the land of Judah 
they captured 46 of its walled cities and innumerable smaller cities.*' Among 
these overthrown fortified cities were Lachish and Libnah.” Sennacherib then 
claimed to have shut up Hezekiah in Jerusalem “like a caged bird.”* 


25 ARAB, 2, §§239, 309, 326, 347. 

26 ARAB, 2, §§239, 310; AS, pp. 30, 69. 

27 2 Kings, 18:7-8, reveals that Hezekiah conquered the Palestim country “as far as Gaza and 
its borders” shortly after he had revolted from the Assyrians. Josephus states that Hezekiah 
seized all the Palestim cities “from Gaza to Gitta (Gath)” (Jos., Antiq., 9:13:3). In the Assyrian 
records, Hezekiah is the ringleader of the revolt. Padi the king of Ekron, Palestia, to demonstrate, 
was thrown into iron fetters and given to Hezekiah to keep in confinement at Jerusalem (AS, pp. 
31f, L. 2:73-77, 3:14-17, pp. 69f, L. 22-27). 

28 ARAB, 2, §§239, 310; AS, pp. 30f, 69. 

29 AHL, p. 283; HI, p. 265. Also see above n. 27 and Chap. V, pp. 71f, n. 37. 

30 ARAB, 2, §§240, 311; AS, p. 31, 2:73-77, p. 69, L. 22f. 

31 ARAB, 2, §§240, 312, 327, 347; AS, pp. 32f, 3:18-27, p. 70, L. 27f, p.77, L. 206, p. 86, L. 15. 

32. Lachish and Libnah are specifically mentioned in 2 Kings, 18:14, 17, 19:8; Isa., 36:2, 37:8; 
and 2 Chron., 32:9. In place of the discussion of these battles, Josephus only reports that the 
Assyrian king “took the field against the Egyptians and Ethiopians” while leaving behind 
Rabshakeh and his forces to sack the city of Jerusalem (Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1). This information 
reflects the fact that the Assyrian king heard of the coming of the Egyptian and Ethiopian troops 
as he was taking Lachish and in response sent his troops to Libnah to prepare the region for the 
upcoming conflict (Libnah being very near Eltekeh and the site of the battle). 

33, ARAB, 2, §§240, 312; AS, p. 33, 3:27f, p. 70, L. 28f. 
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Hezekiah, of course, had already submitted to Sennacherib before the 
blockade began. Furthermore, he had already paid the Assyrians a substantial 
amount of tribute and was forced to release King Padi of Ekron. Some 
Judahite territory was also taken away and given to the kings of Palestia.* 
Nevertheless, Sennacherib reneged on the treaty he had made with King 
Hezekiah. Instead, he blockaded Jerusalem in hopes of deporting its entire 
population into another distant country and with an eye towards sacking the 
treasures of this wealthy city. 

When the rebellious people of Ekron had heard that Sennacherib was com- 
ing, they called for military assistance from the Egyptians and Ethiopians. It 
was at this moment that these forces arrived. Sennacherib, therefore, was 
obliged to meet this “countless host” in battle. He defeated them on the plain 
of Altak@i (Eltekeh)—a claim obviously referring to an initial victory over the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians, well before his attack on Pelusium, the plague, and 
the arrival of the army of Tirhaqah, the king of Kush (Ethiopia, Nubia).* 
Sennacherib next besieged the cities of Altakti (Eltekeh) and Timnah (Tamnah, 
Tamna), capturing them. He also took the city of Ekron, placing Padi back on 
the throne.®* At this point, Sennacherib’s records finish, unwilling to discuss 
the humiliating defeats he suffered at Pelusium in Egypt and then at 
Jerusalem. 

The list of conquests and battles itemized in the records of Sennacherib 
compels us to conclude that his third campaign could not have been of short 
duration. When we compare his records with those from ancient scriptural, 
Jewish, and Christian accounts,” it is clear that the expedition lasted at least 2 
to 3 months. Since Sennacherib’s first and second expeditions took up most of 
the year 702 B.C.E., we are forced to look for Sennacherib’s third campaign as 
beginning in the latter part of the king’s 3rd regnal year, possibly beginning 
his march to the west as early as late autumn (Oct./Nov.). It certainly began 
well before the month of Shebat (Jan./Feb.) during the winter of 702/701 
B.C.E., during the same time of the year in which he had previously and suc- 
cessfully attacked the Babylonians. Once again we are led to the conclusion 
that Sennacherib’s army at Jerusalem was destroyed during the 1st month of 
the new year (Abib) of 701 B.C.E., being the 15th year of Hezekiah.* 


34 ARAB, 2, §§240, 312, 327, 248, 284a. 

35 AS, pp. 31f, 2:73-1:7; p. 69, 2. 22-25; ARAB, 2, §§240, 311. A formidable response from the 
king of Kush came later, when the army led by Tirhaqah came out to fight against the Assyrians 
(2 Kings, 19:9; Isa., 37:9; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4). 

36 AS, p. 32, 3:6-17, p. 70, L. 25-27; ARAB, 2, §§240, 312. 

37 See below Parallel Corpora A and above Chap. III, pp. 43-45. 

38 Support for this arrangement is also found in the reconstruction of the reign of Shalma- 
neser III, the real conqueror of the house of Israel (2 Kings, 17:3, 18:9), not Shalmaneser V. (This 
reconstruction shall be demonstrated in our forthcoming book entitled The Golden Age of Empires 
[GAE].) These findings show that the 5-year blockade of Tyre and their king Eluli (Luli), which 
Shalmaneser III began in 707/706 B.C.E., his 21st year, ended the year prior to Judah’s revolt and 
its war with Sennacherib (see Jos., Antiq., 9:14:1f; and cf. Shalmaneser III's records for his 21st year 
with those of Sennacherib’s third campaign in ARAB, 1, §§578, 614, 2, §§239, 309, 326, 347, etc.). 
Also cf. above n. 20. 
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Addressing the Opposing Views 

Those who will oppose the conclusion that 701/700 B.C.E., Abib reckoning, 
was a Sabbath year are compelled to argue that instead of the 15th year of 
Hezekiah, the Sabbath year at question has to be equivalent to Hezekiah’s 
14th year—702/701 B.C.E. (Abib reckoning, System “D”) or 703/702 B.C.E., 
(Tishri reckoning, System “B”). Both systems require the destruction of the 
Assyrian army at Jerusalem on the Passover of 702 B.C.E. To do so they must 
ignore the evidence that the destruction occurred on Passover,” i.e., on the 
14th day of the month of Abib (March/April), in the year 701 B.C.E. 

Most experts in Assyrian chronology correctly place the entire episode of 
Sennacherib’s third campaign in the year 701 B.C.E.” Delbert Regier, for 
example, remarks that “the generally accepted date of this campaign into 
Palestine is about 701.”" Spring of 701 B.C.E. is, as shown, the date also 
arrived at by this study for the end of Sennacherib’s third campaign. Authors 
of the first edition of the Cambridge Ancient History went the other direction, 
Sidney Smith, Harry Reginald Hall, and S. A. Cook all placing this invasion in 
early 700 B.C.E.” Yet based upon a detailed analysis of the records, it is now 
universally recognized that this date is far too late. 

If the advocates of a Sabbath year for the 14th year of Hezekiah are correct, 
and the Passover of the spring of 702 B.C.E. is connected with a Sabbath year, 
then the records are in disagreement with Sennacherib’s third campaign, 
which ended in the spring of 701 B.C.E. Indeed, Sennacherib’s invasion could 
not have taken place during the winter months of 703/702 B.C.E., which is 
required if Systems “B” and “D” are correct. King Sennacherib was just then 
completing his first campaign and had not yet started on his second (which 
began in about May of 702 B.C.E.). It is hard to explain a third campaign, 
which ends with Passover of 702 B.C.E., taking place prior to his second 
campaign, which was well after Passover that year. 

Meanwhile, the very fact that Hezekiah was unprepared for Sennacherib’s 
invasion, even though Hezekiah had revolted and had allied himself to the 
Egyptians, would indicate that Sennacherib unexpectedly moved against the 
West shortly after his return from his second campaign (which had extended 
into the districts far to the east of Assyria). This detail compels us to conclude 
that Sennacherib undertook a winter campaign in 702/701 B.C.E. and his 
army was destroyed at Jerusalem on the Passover which occurred in the early 
spring of 701 B.C.E. 

The truth of the matter is that regardless of which set of facts one wishes 
to choose, System “B,” which would make the Sabbath year extend from 
Tishri 1, 703 until Tishri 1, 702 B.C.E. has little possibility of working. Under 


39 E.g., S.O0., 23; Exod. Rab., 18:5; Song Rab., Song, 1:12:3. Also see our discussion above in 
Chap. III. 

40 E.g., CIOT, 1, pp. 307-310; NOT, p. 55; HBC, p. 198; ARAB, 2, p. 136; AS, pp. 10-14; NBD, 
p- 1159; etc. 

41 SIJ, p. 20. 

42 CAH, 3, pp. 72f, 277£, 389. 
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their interpretation, for example, the Sabbath year was already underway 
months before the arrival of Passover and that year would have ended on 
Tishri 1 of 702 B.C.E. The Passover of 702 B.C.E., the day on which the 
Assyrian army would have to be destroyed under this construct, would fall 
between the end of Sennacherib’s first campaign and the beginning of his 
second. There is simply not enough time for Sennacherib to finish his first 
campaign, carry out a second, and endure a third before the arrival of 
Passover in 702 B.C.E. 

System “D,” which makes the Sabbath year extend from Abib 1, 702 until 
Abib 1, 701 B.C.E., has the same problem as System “B.” If the day of Passover 
on which the Assyrian army was destroyed occurred on Abib 14 of 702 B.C.E., 
there would be no time for Sennacherib to have completed his first and 
second campaigns. If the relevant Passover is carried over to 701 B.C.E., then 
the Sabbath year would no longer be “this year,” as twice reported in 
Scriptures, and they would have arrived at their Jubilee year. 

The only possibility for either System “D” or System “B” is to dismiss the 
evidence that the Assyrian army was destroyed on Passover. Nevertheless, 
dismissing historical records in order to force an interpretation actually 
weakens the argument. It is also difficult to discount the evidence that the 
Assyrians invaded Judah during Hezekiah’s 14th year followed by Hezekiah 
becoming ill just before the destruction of the Assyrian forces on Passover in 
his 15th year. All the evidence taken together speaks of a calculation using an 
Abib or spring reckoning of the year, not a Tishri reckoning. In addition, both 
System “D” and System “B” calculations are untenable due to their conflict 
with the timing of Sennacherib’s first and second campaigns 

System “C” (Tishri 1, 702 until Tishri 1, 701 B.C.E.) and System “A” (Abib 
1, 701 until Abib 1, 700 B.C.E.), on the other hand, both cover a period of time 
that would meet the requirements. Yet as we have already pointed out (and 
shall further prove as we proceed), the Jews of this early period observed an 
Abib beginning for their year. There is no evidence for the Talmudic interpre- 
tation of a Tishri beginning for a regular Sabbath year prior to the 2nd century 
C.E. This fact gives the initial nod to System “A.” 


Conclusion 

The weight of the evidence strongly indicates that Sennacherib’s expedition 
got underway in the winter months of 702/701 B.C.E., in the latter part of the 
14th year of Hezekiah. The Sabbath year, in turn, began in the spring, in the 
opening month of Hezekiah’s 15th year, which began on the 1st of Abib 
(March/April) of 701 B.C.E. As a result, the year 700/699 B.C.E., Abib reckon- 
ing, Hezekiah’s 16th year, was a Jubilee. These dates establish the System “A” 
Sabbath and Jubilee cycle (Chart C),“ and, as this study shall demonstrate 
throughout, this cycle is fully supported by the evidence for a number of other 
Sabbath years. 


43 2 Kings, 19:29; Isa., 37:30. 
44 Cf. Chart A. 
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CHART C 


SYSTEM “A” 
FROM 750 B.C.E. To 150 C.E. 
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Chart C: System “A” 750 B.C.E. to 149 C.E. 


Years begin on Abib 1 (in March/April of Julian Year) and end on the last day of Adar of the following year. 
Example: 701 B.C.E. = Abib 1, 701B.C.E. until the last day of Adar, 700 B.C.E. (see Chart B). 


=Sabbath year = Jubilee year 
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Chart C: System “A” 750 B.C.E. to 149 C.E. (con’t) 
=Sabbath year j= Jubilee year 
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Chapter V 


One or Two Invasions? 


Part III of the Sabbath and Jubilee 
of 701/700 and 700/699 B.C.E. 


|e oe have for some time now been divided with regard to the 
question about whether the records found in 2 Kings, 18-20; Isaiah, 36—- 
38; and 2 Chronicles, 32, represent one or two invasions of Judah by the 
Assyrian king Sennacherib. Those adhering to one invasion, as this study 
does, contend that all the events recorded in these above passages belong to 
Sennacherib’s third campaign. The primary support for this conclusion is the 
fact that Scriptures and ancient secondary sources, like Josephus and Berosus, 
acknowledge only one attack against Judah by Sennacherib. 

Those holding to the two-invasion hypothesis, meanwhile, dismiss the au- 
thority of Scriptures and the statements of secondary non-Assyrian writers. 
They hold that in the first war, being Sennacherib’s third campaign of 701 
B.C.E., the Assyrians received tribute from Hezekiah and then returned home 
victorious. During the second invasion—which they date sometime after 689 
B.C.E., but not later than 687 B.C.E., the year Hezekiah died—Sennacherib is 
believed to have once again set his army against Jerusalem. This time the 
Assyrian king suffered a great defeat.' 

Many notable historians have over the years rejected the “two-invasion” hy- 
pothesis.* Indeed, we have overwhelming evidence which demonstrates that 
there was only one invasion by Sennacherib against Jerusalem, and that this one 
and only campaign ended in a defeat for the Assyrian forces at the beginning of 
the Sabbath year of 701/700 B.C.E. Nevertheless, it is important to determine if 
the two-invasion construct has any merit. For if the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
Assyrian army, as mentioned in Scriptures, took place sometime after 690 
B.C.E., the Sabbath and Jubilee years, which are associated with this defeat, 
would be radically different from those proposed by our study. 


The Siege of Lachish 
The first item of evidence demonstrating a single invasion comes with the 
conquest of Lachish during Sennacherib’s third campaign. Confirmation that 


1 Those advocating two invasions by Sennacherib against Judah include Albright (BASOR, 
130, pp. 4-11); Barton (AATB, pp. 471-476); Bright (AHI, pp. 277-286, 296-308); Budge (HE, 6, pp. 
148-152); Fullerton (BS, 63, pp. 577-634); Horn (AUSS, 4.1, pp. 1-28); George Adam Smith (JTEH, 
2, pp- 148-180). 

2 Those advocating only one invasion of Judah by Sennacherib, his third campaign, include 
Luckenbill (AS, pp. 9-14); McCurdy (HPM, 2, pp. 276-321); Noth (HI, pp. 265-269); Parrot (NOT, 
pp. 51-63); Petrie (AHOE, 3, pp. 296f); Schrader (CIOT, 1, pp. 277-310, 2, pp. 1-27); Tadmor 
(AHJP, pp. 142-146); Unger (AOT, pp. 267-271); Wellhausen (PHAL pp. 481-484). Others, like Leo 
L. Honor (SIP) and Childs (IAC), have drawn no conclusion. Their failure to commit themselves 
to either view is based chiefly upon the identity of Tirhaqah, an issue with many complexities but 
one that we shall fully examine in Chaps. VIII through XII and App. B-L. 
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Sennacherib besieged Lachish is found depicted on the walls of Sennacherib’s 
palace at Nineveh (now preserved in the British Museum). The inscription 
found above the scene reads, “Sennacherib, king of the world, king of Assyria, 
sat upon a nimedu-throne (standing-chair) while the booty taken from Lachish 
passed in review.”* Only one siege of Lachish is recorded in the Assyrian 
records, and only one is found in Scriptures. 

Scriptures and Josephus point out that, in the 14th year of King Hezekiah, 
Sennacherib came against the fortified cities of Judah and began capturing 
them (Parallel Corpora A).‘ As the result of these victories, King Hezekiah sent 
a message to Sennacherib, while the latter was at “Lachish,” submitting to the 
Assyrian and paying tribute.° After this submission, the Assyrian king disre- 
garded the treaty and sent a large force against Jerusalem anyway. 


And the king of Assur (Assyria) sent the tartan 
(turtanu), and the chief of the eunuchs, and 
Rabshakeh FROM LACHISH to King Hezekiah, with 
a heavy force, to Jerusalem. (2 Kings, 18:17) 


And the king of Assur sent Rabshakeh FROM 
LACHISH to Jerusalem to King Hezekiah with a 
great army. (Isa., 36:2) 


After this, Sennacherib the king of Assur sent his 
servants towards Jerusalem. And HE WAS AGAINST 
LACHISH and all his power was with him. Against 
Hezekiah the king of Judah who was in Jerusalem 
and unto all Judah that were in Jerusalem belonged 
this saying: Thus states Sennacherib, king of Assur 
(Assyria), . . . (2 Chron., 32:9-10) 


But, when the Assyrian received the money, he paid 
no regard to the agreement he had made; instead, 
while he himself took the field against the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, he left behind his general Rapsakés 
(Rabshakeh) with a large force, and also two other 
commanding officers, to sack Jerusalem. (Jos., Antiq., 
10:1:1) 


Rabshakeh (i.e., the chief cupbearer or chief butler),’ in the name of Sen- 
nacherib, requested much more than tribute. He wanted Hezekiah to submit 


3 AS, p. 156, no. xxv; ANET, p. 288 (4); ANETP, #371-373. 

4 2 Kings, 18:13; Isa., 36:1; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1 §1. 

5 2 Kings, 18:14-16; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1 §§2f. 

6 SEC, Heb. #7262 (7227 & 8248); DB, p. 550. In Scriptures and Josephus this title is used as 
a personal name of the general, and correctly so. When men rose in rank to such an office they 
often acquired the office title as their own name (e.g., the office of Pharaoh in Egypt). It was 
common practice in the ancient world to refer to the individual by his title-name. 
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his entire nation to an exile into another distant land.’ When Hezekiah, under 
the advice of Yahweh via the prophet Isaiah, refused, the Assyrians blockaded 
the city. To report Hezekiah’s defiance, “Rabshakeh returned and found the 
king of Assyria fighting against Libnah, for he had heard that HE HAD 
TRAVELED FROM LACHISH.”* It was largely this army, which had been sent 
to Jerusalem under the leadership of Rabshakeh, that would shortly thereafter 
be destroyed on the night of Passover.’ 

These data mean that Sennacherib was stationed at Lachish both at the 
time that Hezekiah agreed to pay tribute and at the time that Sennacherib sent 
a large military force to blockade Jerusalem. When Rabshakeh returned from 
Jerusalem, he discovered that Lachish had been captured and that the king’s 
main army had now moved on to Libnah. Later, the army that Sennacherib 
had stationed at Jerusalem under Rabshakeh was destroyed. 

According to the two-invasion scenario, the events at Lachish must be 
divided between two campaigns." Kemper Fullerton, for example, argues that 
it was just coincidence that Sennacherib had made his headquarters at 
Lachish during both invasions of Judah. He then reasons that, because 
Sennacherib’s dealings with Hezekiah happened from Lachish during both 
invasions, this coincidence accounts for the confusion of the two separate 
campaigns in the present form of our biblical narrative." 

Fullerton’s view is difficult to justify and cannot be substantiated by any 
known piece of evidence. Scriptures plainly set forth that both the paying of 
tribute and the force sent against Jerusalem under Rabshakeh occurred while 
Sennacherib was laying siege to Lachish. At the same time, nowhere is there 
a source that states that Lachish was the chief headquarters during his 
western campaigns. It was only one of many cities seized and conquered. We 
must agree with Eberhard Schrader when he concludes: 


Yet it is hardly to be supposed that Sanherib [Sen- 
nacherib] on both occasions made exactly the same 
spot his head-quarters, and also that Hezekiah de- 
spatched envoys to him both times just at the mo- 
ment when the Great King was staying at this place, 
no earlier and no later!” 


These events are all centered around the conquest of Lachish. The 
Scriptures refer to both Hezekiah’s payment of tribute and Sennacherib’s 


7 2 Kings, 18:13f. The act of deportation and exile was a common political tool used by the 
Assyrians to control rebel populations (CIOT, 2, p. 5). Assyria, for example, had just a short time 
before Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah exiled the entire nation of Israel into distant countries (2 
Kings, 15:27-31; 17:1-6; 18:9-12; Jos, Antiq., 9:14:1, 10:9:7, 11:5:2, Table, 9:16). 

8 2 Kings, 19:8. 

9 InJos., Antiq., 10:1:4f, he cites Berosus, the Chaldaean historian, that Rapsakés (Rabshakeh) 
was the leader of the destroyed Assyrian army. 

10 See references in above n. 1. 

11 BS, 63, pp. 616-618. 

12 CIOT, 1, p. 306. 
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sending of troops against Jerusalem as part of the same siege and conquest of 
Lachish. The Assyrians similarily refer to only one conquest of Lachish. The 
evidence, therefore, points to only one invasion, the campaign in 701 B.C.E. 


Hezekiah’s IIness 

The episode of Hezekiah’s illness gives our next confirmation of one invasion. 
This story immediately follows upon those speaking of the destruction of the 
Assyrian army and begins with a direct reference back to that same time, i.e., 
“in those days.” Dated by the Ascension of Isaiah to Hezekiah’s 15th year, we 
are told that Hezekiah became sick and was about to die.“ After praying to 
Yahweh, a sign was given to the king predicting that the sun would return 10 
steps (hours) on the sundial. This sign would verify that in 3 days Hezekiah 
would recover from his illness and would also live yet another 15 years." 
Since Hezekiah reigned only 29 years," this evidence proves he was near the 
end of his 14th year or at the very beginning of his 15th year of reign at the 
time that the sign was given. Scriptures specifically note that it was in the 14th 
year of Hezekiah that Sennacherib invaded Judah.” This 14th year of 
Hezekiah, accordingly, was the same year in which the third campaign of 
Sennacherib began. The end of Hezekiah’s 14th or the beginning of his 15th 
year, therefore, is indicated as the time of the sign. 

This dating is further verified by the subsequent mentioning of Merodach- 
Baladan (Berodach-Baladan), king of Bit-Yakin in Babylonia, who wrote 
Hezekiah a letter after he had heard that the latter had “recovered” from his 
illness.’* Merodach-Baladan ruled the city of Babylon from 721/720 to 710/709 
B.C.E., spring reckoning, after which King Sargon of Assyria forced him to 
flee to Elam.” Merodach-Baladan, the king of Bit-Yakin, again came to the 
throne of Akkad and the city of Babylon for 9 months in 703/702 B.C.E.” Once 
more he was forced out, this time by Sennacherib. He was succeeded in 
Babylon by Belibni, a client of Sennacherib’s who reigned from 702/701 to 
700/699 B.C.E., spring reckoning.” 

Before Belibni’s 3rd year, apparently as a result of Sennacherib’s defeat at 
Jerusalem, and in conjunction with Merodach-Baladan (who was still ruling 
Bit-Yakin in Babylonia),” Belibni revolted from Sennacherib.” It was during 
this period that Merodach-Baladan wrote to Hezekiah. In 700 B.C.E. Sen- 
nacherib conducted his fourth campaign, setting out against the districts of 
Babylonia. He defeated Belibni and marched against Merodach-Baladan, who 


13 2 Kings, 20:1; Isa., 38:1; 2 Chron., 32:24. 

14 Ascen. Isa., 1:4; 2 Kings, 20:1; Isa., 38:1; 2 Chron., 32:24; Jos., Antiq., 10:2:1 §25; S.O., 23. 
15 2 Kings, 20:1-11; Isa., 38:1-8; 2 Chron., 32:24; Jos., Antiq., 10:2:1 §§25-29. 
16 2 Kings, 18:1-2; 2 Chron., 29:1; Jos., Antiq., 10:3:1. 

17 See above n. 4. 

18 2 Kings, 20:12-19; 2 Chron., 32:27-31; Isa., 39:1-8; Jos., Antiq., 10:2:2. 

19 ABC, pp. 73-75; CAW, pp. 7, 42; ARAB, 2, §§31-38. 

20 CAW, p. 43; ABC, p. 77. 

21 CAW, p. 43; ABC, p. 77; ARAB, 2, §§263, 273. 

22, ARAB, 2, §§241-243, 313-315. 

23 CAW, p. 43; ABC, p. 77. 
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once more fled to Elam. Sennacherib then placed his own son, Assur-nadin- 
shumi, on the throne of Babylon.” 

We also know that Merodach-Baladan was dead by 694 B.C.E., for at this 
time, during Sennacherib’s eighth campaign, we find Merodach-Baladan’s 
son, Nabu-shumishkun, now sitting on the throne of Bit-Yakin.” It is evident, 
therefore, that the period of Hezekiah’s illness cannot be associated with any 
invasion by the Assyrians after 694 B.C.E. 

With the time firmly established as to when Hezekiah recovered from his 
illness, we now must return to the promises attached by Yahweh to his recovery. 
To the promise of an additional 15 years to Hezekiah’s life, Yahweh adds: 


And I shall deliver you and this city out of the hand 
of the king of Assyria, and shall defend this city for 
my own sake, and for the sake of David, my servant. 
(2 Kings, 20:6; cf. Isa., 38:6) 


Yahweh gives Hezekiah an assurance of a delivery at the very same time 
he has granted him 15 more years of life. His words, thereby, are placed within 
the context of Sennacherib’s third campaign in 701 B.C.E. 

The question now arises, “If Hezekiah had bought off the king of Assyria 
by paying tribute, and the king of Assyria victoriously returned home, as the 
two-invasion advocates contend, why would Yahweh need to deliver the city 
out of the hand of the king of Assyria?” If the king of Assyria was being bought 
off with tribute, Hezekiah would not require Yahweh’s intervention. If the king 
of Assyria had already been paid off, there was no need for Yahweh’s delivery. 
Furthermore, if Yahweh was going to deliver Hezekiah before he paid tribute, 
Hezekiah would not have paid the tribute. No matter which way it is con- 
structed, the details make no sense unless there was just one campaign against 
Judah by Sennacherib. When Hezekiah paid tribute, Sennacherib simply disre- 
garded the agreement and sent troops against Jerusalem anyway.” 


Josephus and the Seder Olam 

Josephus and the Seder Olam (the latter being an important source document 
for the Talmudic writers) also understood that there was but one campaign by 
Sennacherib against Hezekiah. Josephus, for example, writes that it was 
during the 14th year of Hezekiah that Sennacherib marched against him and 
took “all the cities of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin.”” When Sennacherib 
“was about to lead his force against Jerusalem also,” Hezekiah sent word to 
the Assyrian king promising tribute if he would do no harm and would retire 
from the Jewish kingdom.” The Assyrian king agreed to the terms and gave 
his sworn pledge: 


24 ARAB, 2, §§241-243, 313-315, 324, 325; CAH, 3, pp. 65f; ABC, p. 77. 

25 ARAB, 2, §§252-254, 356-357. 

26 Wellhausen writes, “Notwithstanding the recently ratified treaty, therefore, he demanded 
the surrender of the city, believing that a policy of intimidation would be enough to secure it from 
Hezekiah” (PHAL, p. 482). 

27 Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1. 

28 Ibid. 
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So Hezekiah, being persuaded by this offer, emptied 
his treasuries and sent the money in the belief that he 
would be rid of the war and the struggle for his 
throne. And when the Assyrian received the money, 
HE PAID NO REGARD TO THE AGREEMENT HE 
HAD MADE; instead, while he himself took the field 
against the Egyptians and Ethiopians, he left behind 
his general Rapsakés (Rabshakeh) with a large force, 
and also two other commanding officers, to sack 
Jerusalem. (Jos., Antiq. 10:1:1) 


The 1st century C.E. Jewish priest Josephus, accordingly, understood the 
story in Scriptures as referring to one campaign. Josephus adds that after 
Sennacherib had failed in his war effort against Egypt, he returned to 
Jerusalem. While there, his army was destroyed outside the walls of the city.” 
Again the evidence demonstrates only one invasion. 

The Seder Olam agrees with this scenario. It notes, “The 3rd day of 
Hezekiah’s illness was (the time of) Sennacherib’s downfall.”* The event of 
Hezekiah’s illness, his recovery 3 days later, the sign of the sun returning ten 
steps (hours), and Sennacherib’s downfall, which accompanied the destruction 
of his Assyrian army, were understood as all part of the same event." As pre- 
viously demonstrated, Hezekiah’s 3-day illness occurred in the 1st month of 
his 15th year and, therefore, during the time of Sennacherib’s third campaign. 


Assyrian Records Reflect a Defeat 

Sennacherib’s accounts of his conquest of the cities of Judah and his reception 
of tribute from King Hezekiah during his third campaign read as a great 
victory. Yet a closer look at the context, form, and style of these records indi- 
cates that, in truth, the Assyrian king suffered a humiliating defeat at 
Jerusalem. Sennacherib writes: 


As for Hezekiah, the Judahite, who did not submit 
to my yoke, 46 of his strong, walled cities, and the 
small cities in their neighborhood, which were 
without number—by leveling with battering-rams 
and by bringing up siege engines (?), by attacking 
and storming on foot, by mines, tunnels and breaches 
(?), [besieged and took (those cities). 200,150 people, 
great and small, male and female, horses, mules, 
asses, camels, cattle and sheep, without number, I 
brought away from them and counted as spoil. 


(Hezekiah) himself, like a caged bird, in Jerusalem, 
his royal city, I shut up. Earthworks I threw up 


29 Jos., Antig., 10:1:1-4. 
30 S.O., 23. 
31 Ibid. 
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against him,—the one coming out of his city gate I 
turned back to his misery.” The cities of his, which I 
had despoiled, I cut off from his land and to Mitinti, 
king of Ashdod, Padi, king of Ekron, and Silli-bel, 
king of Gaza, I gave (them). I diminished his land. I 
added to the former tribute, and laid upon them the 
giving (up) of their land (as well as) imposts—gifts 
for my majesty. 


As for Hezekiah, the terrifying splendor of my 
majesty overcame him, and the Urbi (shock troops)* 
and his mercenary (or “picked”) troops which he had 
brought in to strengthen Jerusalem, his royal city, 
deserted him. 


In addition to 30 talents of gold and 800 talents of 
silver,“ [there were] gems, antimony, jewels, large 
sandu-stones, couches of ivory, house chairs of ivory, 
elephant’s hide, ivory (teeth), ebony (?), boxwood (?), 
all kinds of valuable treasures, as well as his daugh- 
ters, his harem, his male and female musicians, 
[which] he had [them] bring after me to Nineveh, my 
royal city. To pay tribute and to accept servitude, he 
dispatched his messengers.® 


Lying within this boast, expressed especially by what is not said and by 
the chosen order of the events, comes forth what really happened. 

To begin with, Sennacherib’s lengthy discussion of Hezekiah and Judah 
points to the fact that one of the main efforts of his expedition was to defeat this 
rebel.* His records clearly refer to Hezekiah as one of the main leaders of the 
entire western revolt.” Hezekiah’s treason would certainly not go unpunished. 
Assyrian policy for leaders of revolts was severe. During the third campaign, 


32 This statement shows that the earthworks were thrown up against the various city gates of 
Jerusalem, and therefore were not siege works. It is now recognized that this statement refers only 
to a blockade of the city and not to a siege or assault against it (e.g., BS, 63, pp. 592, 626, n. 50). 
The fact that the Assyrians only blockaded the gates confirms the prophecy given by the prophet 
Isaiah that the Assyrians would neither enter into the city, build siege mounds against it, or make 
an assault with arrows or shield (2 Kings, 19:32-34; Isa., 37:33-35). 

33 That Urbi is an Aramaic and Hebrew term for shock troops, see AHJP, p. 142. 

34 The 300 talents of silver (2 Kings, 18:14), plus all the silver found in the house of Yahweh 
(2 Kings, 18:15), represent the 800 talents of silver reported in the parallel Assyrian accounts. 

35 AS, p. 32-34, 3:18-49, cf. p. 70, 1:27-32. 

36 This detail is supported by the F2 Bull Inscription and the Nebi Yunis Inscription, which 
in both cases only mention the overthrow of the countries of Sidon and Judah for the third 
campaign of Sennacherib (AS, p. 77, L. 20-22, p. 86, L. 12-15). 

37 That Hezekiah was the rebel leader in his region is demonstrated when the people of 
Ekron, who were allied with Judah, willingly turned their own king, named Padi, a loyalist to 
Assyria, over to Hezekiah, who kept him imprisoned at Jerusalem (AS, pp. 31f, 2:73-77, 3:8-17; 
pp. 69f, 2. 22-27). This detail is in accordance with the fact that Hezekiah had conquered and was 
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Luli, king of Sidon, fled to Cyprus rather than fall into Sennacherib’s hand.* 
Sidka, king of Ashkelon, and his family—minor figures in the revolt and not 
even referred to as rebels but leaders who simply did not submit fast 
enough—were deported to Assyria.” The governors and nobles of Ekron, 
meanwhile, co-conspirators with and loyal to their leader, Hezekiah,” men 
who had “committed sin (rebelled),” were murdered and their bodies hung 
on stakes around the city." Hezekiah could expect no less. 

In light of an expected punishment, it is noteworthy that Sennacherib 
makes his readers believe that the history of this expedition only continued up 
to the point where Hezekiah had paid tribute. The Assyrian blockade, where 
earthworks were placed at the gates of the city of Jerusalem to prevent people 
from leaving or entering, is made to appear as if it resulted in this tribute. In 
reality, as reported by Scriptures and Josephus, Hezekiah sent the tribute to 
Sennacherib before the Assyrian army even arrived to begin their blockade of 
Jerusalem.” This convenient reordering of events indicates that Sennacherib’s 
true effort to overthrow and punish Hezekiah had not been realized. 

The next question naturally arises, “If Sennacherib and his huge army dev- 
astated most of Judah and then blockaded the city of Jerusalem, and as a 
result received tribute from Hezekiah, why does he not report capturing this 
capital city?” Certainly, if Hezekiah had submitted, he would have been 
required to throw open his gates. The reason can only be that Sennacherib 
failed in this effort. 

It is true that a long blockade and siege would have been probable in order 
for the Assyrians to take Jerusalem. It took 1% years for Nebuchadnezzar II to 
accomplish the same task over a century later,” and it took 3 years for Shalma- 
neser to take her sister city Samaria only a few years previous.“ Yet this 
obstacle never stopped the Assyrians before.* In addition, the countless host 
of Egyptians and Ethiopians, sent to aid the rebels, had just been defeated. 
Sennacherib was secure on all fronts and nothing prevented him from leaving 


ruling over the Palestim country (2 Kings, 18:7f; Jos., Antiq., 9:13:3 §275). The second indication 
comes with the number of cities attacked by Sennacherib in Judah. He reports the overthrow of 
only eight cities in Phoenicia (AS, p. 29, 2:38-44) and five cities belonging to the king of Ashkelon 
(AS, pp. 30f, 2:60-72). Yet for Judah he lays claim to the conquest of “46 of his strong, walled cities, 
as well as the small cities in their neighborhood” (AS, p. 32, 2:18-20, p. 70, 2. 27-28). Also see AHI, 
p. 283, where Bright refers to Hezekiah as a “ringleader in the revolt”; BS, 63, pp. 585, 589f, does 
the same; JTEH, p. 154, where George Adam Smith calls Hezekiah the “head of this coalition.” 

38 AS, p. 29, 2:37-40, pp. 68f, L. 18-19. 

39 AS, p. 30, 2:60-72, p. 69, L. 20-22. 

40 AS, p. 30, 2:73-77, pp. 69f, L. 22-23. 

41 AS, pp. 30f, 2:78-3:17, pp. 69f, 2. 23-27. 

42 2 Kings, 18:13-17; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1 §§1-4. 

43 2 Kings, 25:1-8; Jer., 39:1-3, 52:1-13; Jos., Antiq., 10:7:4—-10:8:2. 

44 2 Kings, 18:9-12; Jos., Antiq., 9:14:1. 

45 Besides the siege of Samaria (above n. 44), another example for this region is the siege and 
blockade of Tyre by Shalmaneser III. After retiring from his initial attack he set up blockades at 
the river and the aqueducts to prevent the Tyrians from drawing water. Menander, cited by 
Josephus, informs us that the Tyrians endured this state of affairs for 5 years (Jos., Antiq., 9:14:2). 

46 AS, pp. 31f, 2:78-3:7, p. 69, L. 22-25. 
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behind a large siege force while he tended to other affairs. The Assyrian 
failure to press the blockade and begin a siege against the ringleader of the 
revolt, therefore, indicates a disaster of major proportions. 

Furthermore, if Sennacherib had made peace with Hezekiah during his 
third campaign, as the two-invasion hypothesis reasons, he would have 
boasted of forgiving and returning Hezekiah to his throne.” An oath of loyalty 
to the Assyrian king would also have been in order. Neither do we find the 
usual procedure followed by the Assyrian kings which would have Hezekiah 
grab hold of and kiss the feet of his Assyrian overlord as a demonstration of 
submission.* The act of kissing the Assyrian king’s feet is exactly what was 
required of the other monarchs who did submit during this campaign.” 
Sennacherib was unable to make such claims because, when he left Jerusalem, 
Hezekiah was still in revolt and had actually gained freedom from the 
Assyrians. All Sennacherib could do at this point was put a good face on what 
ultimately was a great defeat. 

Sennacherib’s records also conveniently leave out the fact that he had 
abandoned the war against Egypt and Ethiopia. Having already proclaimed 
his conquest of a “countless hosts” of Egyptians and Ethiopians at Eltekeh, his 
next effort would have been to seize the Egyptian delta. The solution regard- 
ing why this invasion is not mentioned comes with the fact that, as both 
Herodotus and Josephus note, a large part of his army was struck down by a 
plague at Pelusium, Egypt.” Subsequently, as Scriptures and the Chaldaean 
historian Berosus inform us, this first disaster was followed by an additional 
one. This time, the Assyrians suffered major losses from a plague that struck 
the remainder of Sennacherib’s army outside the walls of Jerusalem.” These 
losses were so severe that Sennacherib had no option but to return home. We 
must agree with Schrader when he concludes: 


Contemptuous reference is made to Hezekiah’s being 
shut up in Jerusalem by Sanherib [Sennacherib] like 
a bird in its cage. It is also specially remarked that he 
had compelled Hezekiah to deliver up Padi, had 
forced the Jewish king to pay a large sum of tribute, 
and lastly had received from him through an envoy a 
vow of submission. He does not intimate by the 
faintest syllable that he had been obliged to retire 


47 For example, as Sargon forgave Ullusunu the Manni (ARAB, 2, §§10, 56, 147-149), and 
pardoned the people of Gurgum (ARAB, 2, §§29, 61). 

48 For example, ARAB, 2, §§70, 144, 149, 169, 210, which demonstrate that kissing the feet of 
the Assyrian king was part of the act of surrender. 

49 AS, p. 30, 2:50-60. 

50 Herodotus, 2:141; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4. 

51 2 Kings, 19:35; Isa., 37:36; 2 Chron., 32:21; Berosus, quoted in Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4f §§20f), ful- 
filling 2 Kings, 19:32-34; Isa., 37:33-35. The plague mentioned at Pelusium and the illness of 
Hezekiah both reveal that plagues had appeared in this general area at the time. Also see Chap. 
III, n. 36. 
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from Jerusalem without effecting his object. And it is 
for this very reason that he purposely shifts the 
chronological order of events and ends with a refer- 
ence to the rich tribute, as though this set the seal to 
the whole narrative.” 


Conclusion 

The evidence clearly demonstrates that the ancients believed in only one 
invasion of Judah by Sennacherib—the third campaign of Sennacherib. This is 
the understanding of the authors of 2 Kings, Isaiah, and 2 Chronicles, as well 
as extra-biblical sources like those of Josephus and the Seder Olam. The 
Assyrian records, by their transparent attempt to make a defeat look like a 
victory, also accommodate the history found in Scriptures. These records 
indicate that some sort of dramatic calamity was suffered by the Assyrian army 
at the end of Sennacherib’s third campaign. This disaster prevented the 
Assyrians from laying their hands upon Hezekiah, the chief rebel of the Judah- 
Palestia region, and from gaining entry into his wealthy capital city, Jerusalem. 


52 CIOT, 1, p. 301. 


Chapter VI 


Defects in the Second 


Invasion Hypothesis 


Part IV of the Sabbath and Jubilee 
of 701/700 and 700/699 B.C.E. 


he two-invasion hypothesis suffers from numerous defects. When pressed 

with the demand for proof, its advocates admit that any real evidence is 
lacking. Rather, its premise is a matter of interpretation and possibilities. An 
examination of the reasoning process and the interpretations of evidence used 
to support this second-invasion hypothesis reveals that it has little merit. 
What are presumed as “contradictions” between various ancient sources 
simply do not exist. Rather, the charge of confusion arises because the ancient 
accounts do not agree with the two-invasion reconstruction of events. As we 
shall demonstrate, it is not the ancient writings that fall short but the modern 
interpretations and reconstructions which have been superimposed upon 
these ancient records. 


Why the Two-Invasion View? 

With the ancient accounts so forcefully speaking of only one invasion, why 
does the concept of two invasions persist? Further, why are there so many 
variations in the two-invasion view? Leo L. Honor correctly observed that 
with the story of Sennacherib’s third campaign, “the different conclusions 
which different writers have reached are not due to differences in the sources 
employed by them, but to different constructions put upon them.”' These dif- 
ferent reconstructions have resulted in unceasing disagreement. As John 
Bright points out: 


The question has been a subject of debate for more 
than a century without any consensus having been 
arrived at; it is probable that none will be, short of the 
discovery of fresh extra-Biblical evidence—say, of 
Sennacherib’s official annals for approximately the 
last decade of his reign (if such ever existed).’ 


The heart of these many reconstructions lies in the weight given to the dif- 
ferent pieces of evidence. Those advocating two invasions, for example, pre- 
fer to give less credit to the scriptural accounts and rely more heavily upon 
their own understanding of what they believe the Assyrian records affirm.* 


1 SIP, p. xiv. 

2 AHI, p. 296. 

3 This tendency has become well-established on both sides of the debate, to the point of re- 
duction ad absurdum. For example, J. Meinhold, who adheres to the view of only one invasion, 
nevertheless concludes that the story of the defeat of the Assyrian army was fabricated to satisfy 
the prophecies of Isaiah (DJJ). Fullerton, who supports two invasions, meanwhile, feels it 
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These historians often concluded that the three scriptural accounts are “con- 
fused” or “mistaken,” that they contain “many legendary elements” and re- 
veal “irreconcilable” contradictions, especially when compared with the 
Assyrian reports.’ Secondary ancient sources, like Josephus, Berosus, Herod- 
otus, and the Seder Olam, are almost entirely ignored. 

The case for two invasions of Judah rests entirely upon a single issue: the 
fact that Scriptures mention an army led by Tirhaqah, the king of Kush 
(Ethiopia), coming against Sennacherib just prior to the destruction of the As- 
syrian army at Jerusalem.’ Without any historical documentation or support, 
and based solely upon a nearness of time and their similarity in name, King 
Tirhaqah of the Scriptures is incorrectly identified with Khu-Re’ Nefertem 
Taharqa,’ the Ethiopian monarch of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV, who held a throne 
in Egypt from 689 until the end of 664 B.C.E., February dating,’ Psamtik I 
suceeding him at the beginning of 663 B.C.E.* 

With this presumed identification in hand, it is then reasoned that the 
mentioning of Tirhaqah demonstrates that the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army could not have taken place until sometime after this Ethiopian monarch 
rose to power over Egypt, noting that he was far too young in 701 B.C.E. to 
lead such an important military campaign. The third campaign of 
Sennacherib, which matches the 14th year of Hezekiah, therefore, cannot be 
the same event. It is then assumed that these two separate invasions were 
falsely merged or telescoped into one story. All other information is re- 
arranged to fit this interpretation. 

In later chapters and appendices we shall deal in detail with the issue regard- 
ing Tirhagah, who is the foundation upon which the entire two-invasion hypoth- 
esis is built. Before this, we must concentrate upon the validity of the evidence 
and the chief arguments used to defend and support the results of identifying 


necessary to give more credit to the accounts found in Scriptures (BS, 63, pp. 602-607). By doing 
so, Fullerton realized that he had exposed himself “to attack from two quarters”: from those who 
contend that the prophecies are not genuine, and from those who will charge him with being in- 
fluenced by purely dogmatic and subjective considerations, because, as he acknowledges, he is 
reluctant to admit that Isaiah played such an utterly misleading part in this history (ibid., pp. 
606f). One should immediately take notice of the bias against the history found in Scriptures. This 
bias is so ingrained that historians find the need to apologize for even considering any part of the 
Scriptures as truthful. Yet the pagan Assyrian documents, written with an Assyrian bias and in 
the context of their own religious preference, are perceived as nearly unimpeachable. 

4 E.g., CAH, 3, p. 73; LAP, p. 178; SIP, p. 40; HE, 6, p. 149; BS, 63, pp. 578, 587, 604f. 

5 2 Kings, 19:9; Isa., 37:9. 

6 The blind acceptance that the Tirhaqah of the Scriptures is to be equated with the Taharqa 
of Dynasty XXV is nearly universal, held by historians on both sides of the issue. Yet this widely 
accepted assumption is, in fact, the Achilles’ heel of the entire debate. 

7 For Egyptian regnal dating during this period, see HdO, pp. 458-469, and its chart on pp. 
271-283. Keep in mind that the dating of the kings during this period is 1 year too early, see below 
n. 8, and see App. C. 

8 For the calculations of Nefertem Taharqa’s dates, see App. E through G. He is correctly 
dated by CAW, p. 81; CAH, 3, pp. 287f. For other versions, see LAP, pp. 177f; AATB, p. 21; AUSS, 
4.1, p. 3; SIP, pp. 24f, 51f; HE, 6, pp. 148-152; AHI, pp. 297f; BS, 63, pp. 608f; etc. Many have 
misdated Nefertem Taharqa 1 year too early based entirely upon “a single piece of evidence” (see 
Leo Depuydt in HdO, p. 267), a single passage in the Demotic Papyrus Berlin 13588. For a discus- 
sion of this text, see App. C. 
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Tirhagah with the pharaoh of Egypt holding that same name. Our approach will 
serve to isolate the discussion to the real issue: the identification of Tirhagah. 


Lack of Evidence 

The two-invasion hypothesis, unlike the one-campaign view, is erected upon 
a lack of evidence. Remarkably, even the historians who advocate the two- 
invasion hypothesis acknowledge that they have no real proof, scriptural or 
secular, to backup their argument. The idea is built entirely upon “a possibil- 
ity.” When it comes to the actual evidence for this supposed second campaign, 
its advocates come up empty-handed. Nothing, for example, is found in the 
extant Assyrian Annals or the Babylonian Chronicles that either mentions or 
even implies a second campaign. 

Neither do Scriptures nor any ancient Jewish or Christian work make any 
reference to a second invasion by Sennacherib. Quite to the contrary, these 
versions of the story fall under the heading, “in the 14th year of Hezekiah.” 
There is not even a suggestion in Scriptures or by later Jewish and Christian 
writings that the Assyrian king successfully returned home after receiving 
Hezekiah’s tribute or that a new campaign against Jerusalem had later begun. 
At no time, for example, do these records indicate the passing of years 
between Sennacherib’s reception of the tribute from Hezekiah, during 
Sennacherib’s third campaign, and the time when he sent Assyrian troops 
against Jerusalem who were subsequently destroyed. Neither is anything said 
to the effect that it was during another year of Hezekiah’s reign that the 
Assyrian king “once again” came against Judah or Jerusalem. 

This lack of internal evidence is further demonstrated by the interpreta- 
tions as to where one should draw the line in the stories found in Scriptures. 
For example, some separate these two invasions at the end of 2 Kings, 
18:16, and Isaiah, 36:1,’ others at 2 Kings, 19:8." The basic idea is to associ- 
ate the Assyrian version of a successful campaign (Sennacherib’s third 
campaign) with the humiliation of Hezekiah dated to his 14th year. A break 
in the story is therefore sought to begin the second and unsuccessful 
invasion of Judah years later. To accommodate this logic, the abridged 
version in 2 Chronicles, 32, and secondary sources, such as Josephus, which 
demonstrate no breaks, are discredited or ignored. 

The case for two campaigns, accordingly, relies upon insinuation and the 
absence of information. The idea of a second invasion is nothing but a conjec- 
ture which presumes an identification of Tirhaqah. It is a concept built out of 
“possibility” and not historical fact. As Delbert Regier points out, “the key to 
their interpretation is the lack of records from 689 till 681.” He continues: 


Since all of Sennacherib’s military activities are not 
recorded in his annals, there is THE POSSIBILITY of 
a second invasion. ... The general admission of those 


9 JTEH, p. 165; AUSS, 4.1, pp. 23-28. 
10 LAP, p. 178; AATB, p. 474. 
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who hold to the two-invasion view is that this second 
invasion after 690 is an argument from silence so far 
as the Assyrian records are concerned." 


A possibility is not proof; it is only wishful thinking. Even John Bright, 
who supports the two-invasion hypothesis, after relating his reconstruction 
and analysis of the event, was forced to conclude: 


Let it be repeated that what has been said does not 
add up to proof. The matter must be left open. But in 
view of the foregoing lines of evidence, serious con- 
sideration should be given TO THE POSSIBILITY 
that II Kings has telescoped the accounts of two cam- 
paigns, one in 701 (ch. 18:13-16), the other later (chs. 
18:17 to 19:37).” 


Indeed, the hypothesis of a second invasion will not stand up to critical 
analysis. As the well-respected historian Hayim Tadmor concludes: 


However, the supposition of two campaigns cannot 
be upheld. There is no independent evidence from 
Assyrian sources that could lead us to postulate an 
additional campaign against Judah on the part of 
Sennacherib. On the contrary, there is reason to 
suppose that Sennacherib had no further interest in 
the west after his campaign of 701. He had aban- 
doned his father’s expansionist policies, concentrat- 
ing on his enormous building projects, especially the 
transformation of Nineveh into his new capital. 
Sennacherib consciously acquiesced in the de facto in- 
dependence of Judah and the Philistine cities, being 
content with their remaining vassal states as a buffer 
between Assyria and the growing power of the 
Nubian dynasty.” 


“Nevertheless,” as the noted Assyriologist Daniel Luckenbill states, “its al- 
ternative which holds that one campaign, that of 701, is all we need to posit, 
is easily defended.”" Indeed, in our last chapter we have already demon- 
strated overwhelming evidence that there was but one invasion by 
Sennacherib against Jerusalem, and that this one and only campaign ended in 
a defeat for the Assyrian forces at the beginning of the Sabbath year of 
701/700 B.C.E. That leaves us with the popular speculation regarding the 
identity of the Ethiopian king named Tirhagah, who was mentioned in the 
scriptural story as the opponent of Sennacherib. In later chapters, we shall 


1 SI, pp. 23, 24. 
12. AHI, p. 307. 
13 AHJP, p. 144. 
14 AS, p. 13. 
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identify this Tirhagah and prove that he was not Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharga, 
as popular theory would have it. Before addressing that issue, we must first 
complete our examination of other evidence showing that the two-invasion 
hypothesis is untenable. 


Propaganda in the Assyrian Records 

Another major error in the two-invasion scenario is the reliance on the As- 
syrian records as if these were the only true primary sources. This approach 
relegates the three accounts in Scriptures to a secondary role, charged with 
confusion and errors. The versions found in Scriptures, therefore, are seen as 
needing corrections and adjustments to bring them into harmony with what 
the Assyrian inscriptions say. In reality, there is no conflict with the Assyrian 
inscriptions, only with the two-invasion reconstruction of those records. 

The propaganda found in the Assyrian records makes no mention of a 
great defeat of Sennacherib during his third campaign. Rather, it speaks of this 
campaign as a great victory. Therefore, it is argued, the context of these 
records support the idea that such a defeat did not take place until later. The 
records of this later defeat, the hypothesis reasons, inflicted during the time of 
Nefertem Taharga, king of Egypt, have either been lost or were never written 
because the Assyrians did not feel obligated to report it. 

Nevertheless, the circumstance that Sennacherib did not mention a defeat 
during his third campaign is evidence of nothing. In fact, such a practice was 
in keeping with official Assyrian policy. In several cases, for example, the 
Assyrians are known to have lied about the outcome of a battle, claiming 
victory in the face of defeat.* Even Sennacherib is blatantly guilty of this 
charge. For his eighth campaign, he reports a great victory over the Akkadian 
and Elamite forces at Halulé.’ He claims that he “decimated the enemy host 
with arrow and spear,” speedily “cut them down and established their 
defeat,” and “the terror of my battle overturned them.”” Those who escaped 
and fled for their lives, when found by his troops, were cut “down with the 
sword.”* In another report of this battle, Sennacherib claims that he not only 
defeated them but cut down 150,000 enemy troops.” The report of the 
Babylonian chroniclers, on the other hand, who give a much more neutral 
view of these wars, proclaims: 


15 An example would be the well-known attempt by Sargon, the father of Sennacherib, to 
cover up his defeat by Humban-nikash, king of Elam. Sargon claims that he “shattered the might 
of Humban-nikash” and “defeated” the Elamite (ARAB, 2, §§4, 55, 92, 99, 118, 134, 137, 183). The 
Babylonian chroniclers, meanwhile, who gave a much more evenhanded appraisal of such mat- 
ters, report, “Humban-nikash, king of Elam, did battle against Sargon, king of Assyria, in the dis- 
trict of Der, effected an Assyrian retreat, (and) inflicted a major defeat upon them” (ABC, p. 73, 
1:31-35). Interestingly, many of those holding to the two-invasion hypothesis admit to these As- 
syrian fabrications (e.g., BS, 63, pp. 588, 626, n. 49; AHI, p. 300). Yet they still fail to give the proper 
weight and consideration to this policy when using the Assyrian inscriptions in conjunction with 
the history found in Scriptures. This failure reflects their underlying bias against Scriptures. 

16 AS, pp. 41-47, 5:17-6:35, pp. 87-89, 2. 27-55. 

17 AS, p. 45, 5:80, 6:1, p. 47, 6:26f. 

18 AS, p. 47, 6:35. 

19 AS, pp. 88f, L. 47F. 
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In an unknown year [it was 691 B.C.E.], Menanu 
mustered the armies of Elam and Akkad, made an at- 
tack upon Assyria at Halulé and defeated Assyria.” 


Luckenbill summarizes Sennacherib’s version by stating that it is “the 
finest rhetorical smoke-screen that has ever been thrown around a monarch 
retiring with dignity from a situation that had proved to be too much for 
him.””! Sennacherib, accordingly, for his own political purposes, was not shy 
about reorganizing the facts. His inscriptions must be judged with this pro- 
clivity in mind. 

André Parrot notes, “The annalists of Nineveh were subject to a censorship 
and the official records did not tell everything.”” Bright warns, “Assyrian 
kings did not customarily celebrate reverses, and they often falsified to depict 
defeats as victories; one ought never to trust their boasting uncritically.”* Otto 
Weber, likewise, points out: 


All official historical literature of the Assyrians cul- 
minates in the excessive praise of the king, and has as 
its only aim the transmission of this praise to poster- 
ity. It is clear that under these circumstances the cred- 
ibility of royal inscriptions is subject to suspicion. 
Not one royal inscription admits a failure in clear 
words; instead we know of cases in which an obvious 
defeat has been converted into a brilliant victory by 
the accommodating historiographer. In most cases, 
however, it was common practice to pass in silence 
over any enterprises of which the king had little 
reason to boast. Even where the king was successful, 
one must not fail to deduct much from the enthusias- 
tic battle reports, and one should not forget to remain 
critical toward unexpected transitions or sudden 
breaks in the narrative where the reader hoped to 
hear much more.™ 


The reports of Sennacherib’s third campaign fit this characterization 
exactly. As we have already demonstrated in our last chapter, the internal 
evidence left by Sennacherib’s scribes shows that they rearranged the order of 
events. The failure of Sennacherib to either punish Hezekiah or to enter 
Jerusalem, as well as other glaring omissions found in these records, testify 
that a great disaster befell his army before his goals could be realized. Julius 
Wellhausen observes, “Sennacherib’s inscription speaks only of the first and 


20 AS, p. 17; ABC, p. 80, 3:16-18, rendering the last verse, “He effected an Assyrian retreat.” 
21 AS, p. 17. 

22 NOT, p. 62. 

23 AHI, p. 300. 

24 DLBA, pp. 227f; English translation in AUSS, 4.1, p. 13, n. 41. 
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prosperous stage of the expedition, not of the decisive one which resulted so 
disastrously for him, as must be clear from the words themselves to every un- 
prejudiced reader.”* Jack Finegan was forced to admit: 


In view of the general note of boasting which 
pervades the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, 
however, it is hardly to be expected that Sennacherib 
would record such a defeat. Perhaps the fact that he 
claims to have shut up Hezekiah in Jerusalem “like a 
caged bird” but does not claim to have taken the city 
is evidence that he did suffer discomfiture there.” 


One cannot claim the lack of Assyrian records as a foundation to set aside 
hard evidence from Scriptures. The Assyrian annalists left us a report of only 
one campaign by Sennacherib against Judah. To postulate another in an effort 
to accommodate a hypothesis is unwarranted. Neither can the Assyrian 
records be taken at face value. Their hidden agenda and political purpose 
must be taken into account. It is a fact that the Assyrians politically did not 
wish to record for posterity a defeat of any one of their monarchs. The fact that 
Sennacherib would only mention the victorious parts of his third campaign is 
in keeping with this attitude. On the other hand, the Judahites would cer- 
tainly feel justified in handing down to their descendants the history of the 
great victory given to them by Yahweh over their Assyrian foes. 


Why Not Invade Egypt? 

Another problem with the two-invasion hypothesis surfaces with motive. 
Why did Sennacherib stop where he did during his third campaign? Having 
defeated a “countless host” of Egyptian and Ethiopian forces, conquering 
Sidon, Ashkelon, Ekron, and numerous other cities, as well as devastating 
Judah, why would he suddenly retreat after receiving tribute from Hezekiah? 
As Regier comments: 


The primary issue involved here is the problem of why 
Sennacherib stopped where he did and returned home. 
Since these hold that the miraculous deliverance of II 
Kings 18:17-19:35 took place during the second 
invasion, it has been necessary that they construct a le- 
gitimate reason for Sennacherib’s retreat in 701.” 


Siegfried Horn, in response to this dilemma, makes the following typical 
rationalization: 


News from the east, where Elam and Babylonia were 
ever-festering sores in the Assyrian empire, MAY 


25 PHAI, pp. 483f. 
26 LAP, p. 178. 
27 SIJ, p. 22. 
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HAVE been of such a nature that it seemed wise to be 
satisfied with the voluntary submission of Hezekiah, 
without losing precious time which a prolonged 
siege and attack of the strongly fortified city of 
Jerusalem would have taken.” 


Not only is this reasoning a fabrication that is built without any historical 
foundation but it sets against the evidence. If the immediacy of the 
Babylonian and Elamite problem had been of such magnitude that the 
Assyrian king felt the need to vacate his western campaign in 701 B.C.E., why 
did Sennacherib wait an entire year (until 700 B.C.E.) to undertake a campaign 
against Babylonia?” 

Some conclude that Sennacherib may have simply not wanted to invade 
Egypt.” This excuse is also unreasonable. Sennacherib knew that trouble 
would continue in the districts of Syria and Judah as long as the nearby 
Egyptian and Kushite power exerted itself. That Sennacherib, after defeating a 
great Egyptian and Kushite army, would, on a whim, give up an opportunity 
to rid himself of his archenemy and control of at least the northeastern 
gateways into the Egyptian delta is hard to justify. A defeated Egypt was 
simply far too tempting a prize. Indeed, the very fact that Assyria invaded 
Ekron and Judah, allies of Egypt and Kush and considered by the Egyptians as 
members of their empire, meant that Assyria and Egypt were already at war. 

Assyrian motives are clearly spelled out by the actions of their previous 
and subsequent kings. Sargon (721/720-705/704 B.C.E., spring reckoning), 
the father of Sennacherib, for example, considered his provinces as extending 
west to the river of Egypt (Wadi el-Arish).* In his 2nd year Sargon defeated a 
large Egyptian army at Rapihu (Raphia), under the command of an Egyptian 
turtanu (chief military official) named Re’e, who had come to the aid of the 
king Handnu of Gaza in Palestia.* During Sargon’s 6th year (716/715 B.C.E.), 
he received a gift of twelve horses from “Silkanni, king of Muzri (Egypt).”” 
Then, in his 7th year (715/714 B.C.E.), Sargon reports receiving tribute from 
“Pir’u (Pharaoh), king of Muzri (Lower Egypt).”™ 

Sargon’s threat against Muzri and Melukla (Lower and Upper Egypt), was 
so great that when Jamani, the king of Ashdod, fled from Sargon to Egypt, the 


28 AUSS, 4.1, p. 16. 

29 For the fourth campaign, see AS, pp. 34f, 71. That the fourth campaign occurred in 700/699 
B.C.E., the 3rd year of Belibni, the king of Babylon, is confirmed by the Babylonian chroniclers 
(ABC, p. 77, 2:36-31). Neither is there any immediacy about Babylonia in the records of either the 
third or fourth campaigns of Sennacherib. If Sennacherib was concerned about meeting a 
Babylonian threat during his third campaign he would not have waited until the next year. Even 
then there was no reason for him to expunge all of his troops from the blockade and planned siege 
of Jerusalem. 

30 E.g., SIP, pp. 17f. 

31 ARAB, 2, §854, 82, 96, 97, 99, 102, 118, 183. See Chap. XI, n. 27. 

32. ARAB, 2, §§5, 55, 80, 92, 99, 118. The name Re’e was previously mistranslated as Sib’e 
(CAH, 3.1, p.576). | 

33 JCS, 12.3, pp. 77f. Silkanni is Assyrian for Osorkon (JCS, 12.3, pp. 77f; TIP, p. 143). 

34 ARAB, 2, §§18 (cf. 12-18), 55. 
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Kushite king of Melubha (Upper Egypt), finding Iamani to be a troublemaker, 
cast him into chains and sent him back to Assyria.* Two seals inscribed with 
the praenomen of Shabago (707-693 B.C.E.), the Kushite pharaoh of Egypt at 
that time, were found among the tablets of the Royal Library at Nineveh, 
Sargon’s capital city. As Budge points out, these “appear to have been 
attached to some object which Shabaqo sent from Egypt to Sargon.”*” What 
gifts were attached are unknown, but the fact that gifts were being sent at all 
reflects the status of Egypt with Assyria during this period. The Egyptians 
and Ethiopians were behind many of the intrigues and revolts against Assyria 
in western Asia. Gifts and the return of Iamani were undoubtedly performed 
to help keep the peace and to avoid any provocation which might lead to an 
Assyrian invasion of Egypt or her allies. 

Egypt and Kush were not, during Sargon’s time, occupied countries or 
directly subject to Assyria. Nonetheless, they had paid tribute and gifts to 
the empire on their northeast border. Therefore, when the alliance of Judah 
and a great part of Palestia changed from Assyria to Egypt during the latter 
part of Sargon’s reign,* Sennacherib could only interpret the interference of 
Egypt and Ethiopia into the western provinces of the Assyrian Empire as 
an attack upon Assyria. This act was in itself a cause for war between the 
two empires. 

Esarhaddon (681 /680-669/668 B.C.E.), the son of Sennacherib, certainly 
followed up with what Sargon had started. During his 7th and 10th years, he 
invaded northern Egypt. Esarhaddon drove all the way to Memphis in his 
10th year, appointing new kings over that country.” He died 2 years later of 
an illness while marching on Egypt after that country had revolted.” 
Assurbanipal (668 /667-627 /626 B.C.E.), the grandson of Sennacherib, not 
only twice conquered Lower Egypt but pressed on into Upper Egypt, sacking 
Ni’ (Thebes) and causing the Ethiopian king of Egypt to flee back to Nubia.” 
There can be little doubt that it was a mainstay of Assyrian foreign policy to 
eliminate the troublesome Egyptian and Ethiopian opposition. 

Leo L. Honor, although not considering the evidence from Scriptures, as 
well as the secondary historians like Josephus, Berosus, and Herodotus, none- 
theless, on the Assyrian records of Sennacherib’s third campaign alone, con- 
cludes: 


The object of the campaign is not stated. It is fair, 
however, to assume, even though it can not be stated 
with any degree of certainty, that Egypt was 


35 ARAB, 2, §§62f, 79f. For the identification of Melubha (Upper Egypt), see Chap. XI, pp. 
173-177 & 175, n. 29. 

36 HE, 6, pp. 127f; DRNB, p. 156; AHOE, 3, p. 284. For Shabaqo’s reign, see Chap. X & XII, and 
App. E, F, & K. 

37 HE, 6, p. 128. 

38 See above Chap. IV, n. 20. 

39 ARAB, 2, §§554-559, 563f, 580, 583-585; ANET, pp. 302f (1. iv), p. 303 (2. rev.). 

40 ANET, pp. 302f (1. iv), p. 303 (2. rev.). 

41 ARAB, 2, §§770-775, 776-778, 844-846, 875, 892, 897, 900-907; ANET, p. 303 (2. rev.). 
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Sennacherib’s ultimate objective. Egypt was the 
ultimate goal of Assyria’s ambition in the West, not 
only because of the incentive of rich booty and spoils, 
but also because Assyria knew that its control in the 
West would not be complete as long as Egypt 
remained independent. (The frequent rebellions in 
the West, 735, 727, 720, 711 and 701, were all due to 
Egyptian intrigues and stimulations).” 


Sennacherib was positioned at Lachish when he set out to oppose a 
combined Egyptian and Ethiopian force.* The road through Lachish was 
ideally positioned to watch the Egyptian frontier and to block any Egyptian 
assistance to Jerusalem.“ There were only two roads by which the Egyptians 
and Kushites could counterattack: the Palestim coastal road and the Shur 
road, which stretched through the north Sinai desert. From Lachish the 
Assyrians could meet an advance from either highway (Map 1). 

Keeping an eye on the Egyptian reaction to Sennacherib’s invasion 
explains his choice of an invasion route, i.e., marching south along the coastal 
road, the international highway, from Sidon to Ashkelon. This important 
roadway continued on into Pelusium, being the main highway into and out of 
Egypt. It was the most likely route that any Egyptian army would use. This 
highway had to be seized and perpetually secured. 

At Ashkelon, Sennacherib made a sharp turn inland against Judah, one of 
his main objectives. He positioned his battalions at Lachish and, while he per- 
sonally attacked that city, he directed other units against the walled cities of 
Judah. The inland cities of Palestia that belonged to Ekron, meanwhile, were 
encircled. This path allowed the Assyrian king an excellent position to oppose 
the Egyptian and Ethiopian forces, regardless from which road they came. At 
the same time, he could block off any attempt of his enemies to join forces 
with their Judahite allies. 

The Scriptures also reveal that Sennacherib’s original intent was to oppose 
the Egyptians. In Rabshakeh’s first message to Hezekiah and the people of 
Jerusalem, he scorns the possibility that the Judahites were hoping on assis- 
tance from the Egyptian chariots and horsemen.” Josephus states: 


Was it perhaps, he (Rabshakeh) asked, because of the 
Egyptians, and in the hope that the Assyrian army 
had been beaten by them? (Jos., Antiq., 10:1:2) 


42 SIP p. 31, n. 69. 

43 Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1; cf. 2 Kings, 18:17; Isa., 36:2; 2 Chron., 32:9. 

44 SIP, p. 15; CIOT, 1, p. 299, 2, p. 1. 

45 There were only two roadways out of Egypt by which any Egyptian army could arrive in 
Judah or Palestia (Map 1). The first was the Palestim road, which extended from Pelusium on the 
northeast corner of Egypt along the coast to Gaza in southern Palestia. From Gaza the highway 
stretched north along the coast to Phoenicia. This was the best and fastest roadway eastward out 
of Egypt. The second, the Shur road, was much longer and far more treacherous. It left Heroo 
(Ismailia), located above Lake Timsah, and stretched through the north Sinai and Negeb deserts 
until it came to Beer-Sheba, located in southern Judah. 

46 2 Kings, 18:19-24; Isa., 36:69. 
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These words reflect the belief that a conflict with Egypt was both immi- 
nent and expected by the Assyrians. Later on in the story, shortly before the 
plague struck the Assyrian army that was surrounding Jerusalem, Yahweh 
relates the attitude of the Assyrian king with regard to his numerous con- 
quests. He cites the Assyrian king as saying, “I will dry up the rivers of Egypt 
with the sole of my feet.”” This statement reveals the intention of Sennacherib 
and the Assyrians to invade Lower Egypt where the seven great river 
branches of the Nile flow. 

That the primary purpose of Sennacherib was to invade Lower Egypt is 
also affirmed by the secondary sources. Josephus, for instance, writes that 
“the king of Assyria failed in his attack upon the Egyptians and returned 
home without accomplishing anything.”“ Berosus names Sennacherib and 
tells “how he ruled over the Assyrians and how he made an expedition 
against all Asia and Egypt.”” Herodotus, likewise, speaks of the time when 
King Sennacherib came “against Egypt” and laid siege to Pelusium,™ the im- 
portant Egyptian border city located on the main road from Palestia to 
Egypt.” Pelusium was the main gateway city on the “road into Egypt” from 
the east.” 

To march all the way into Palestia, inside the Egyptian Empire and near 
the border of Egypt, with a massive army, defeat “countless hosts” of 
Egyptian and Ethiopian troops,®* and then not take advantage of the situation 
by continuing to march on Egypt is unthinkable. No better moment could 
present itself. It would have been the most opportune moment to change the 
war front from Syria and Judah to Lower Egypt. The national interest of the 
Assyrian Empire demanded dealing with the Egyptian threat. Only a devas- 
tating defeat of some great magnitude during Sennacherib’s third campaign 
could politically justify a retreat. 


Conclusion 

The above evidence reveals that the two-invasion hypothesis has little sub- 
stance upon which to be based. There is simply no hard evidence of a second 
invasion of Judah by Sennacherib. Not only do we lack any ancient testimony 
proclaiming a second invasion but all of the existing records only speak of one 


47 Isa., 37:25; 2 Kings, 19:24. The verb is pointed future by the Masoretic Text, “I shall dry up,” 
not “I have dried up” (HPM, p. 301). Kemper Fullerton thinks that a future reading is against the 
context (BS, 63, p. 627, n. 62). His view is not convincing and there is no sound reason for it. 
Yahweh is merely informing Hezekiah of the attitude of the king of Assyria; he had already con- 
quered many nations and was next intending on the overthrow of Egypt. This passage demon- 
strates that the defeat of Egypt was Sennacherib’s ultimate goal. 

48 Jos., Antig., 10:1:4. 

49 Cited in Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4. 

50 Herodotus, 2:141. 

51 Pelusium (Modern Tell el-Farama) was located at the mouth of the easternmost branch of 
the Nile (Dio, 42:41; Pliny, 5:11, 12, 14, 6:33; Strabo, 16:2:33, 17:1:21, 24; Ptolemy, Geog., 4:5 §10-11, 
Map 3 of Libya). 

52 Herodotus, 2:141. 

53 AS, pp. 31f, 2:73-3:5; p. 69, L. 22-25. 
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campaign. All that is left to the advocates of the two-invasion hypothesis is 
the unsupported “possibility” that a second invasion might have occurred. 

In order to facilitate this supposed second invasion, a bias against the au- 
thenticity and reliability of Scriptures is expressed and then an unrealistic in- 
terpretation and primacy is placed upon the Assyrian records. It is obvious 
that the Assyrian scribes rearranged the chronological order of events for 
Sennacherib’s third campaign. It is also known that it was Assyrian policy to 
ignore recording humiliating defeats (often rewriting a defeat as a victory). 
Furthermore, this propaganda dimension to the Assyrian reports of 
Sennacherib’s campaign against Judah is simply not given its full considera- 
tion and proper weight. The very fact that Sennacherib admits that he only 
blockaded Jerusalem and never claims to have conquered it stands as testi- 
mony enough that he failed in one of his primary goals for his third campaign. 
This failure indicates an important defeat for the Assyrians, which is corrobo- 
rated by Scriptures and other ancient sources. 

Finally, that the Assyrians would defeat a countless host of Egyptians and 
Ethiopians, yet would not follow up with an invasion of Egypt, is not credible. 
The activities of the Assyrian kings, both before and after Sennacherib, reveal 
that it was a cornerstone of Assyrian foreign policy to eliminate the Egyptian 
and Kushite threat to their empire. Therefore, Sennacherib’s failure to seize 
this golden opportunity and strike a fatal blow by invading the Egyptian delta 
can only be explained if the Assyrians had suffered some sort of major setback 
during that campaign. Since only one Assyrian campaign, which ended in 
failure, is all that is testified to by Scriptures and other ancient writers, there 
is simply no reason to explain the Assyrian records by postulating a second. 


PHOENICIA AND JUDAH: 701 B.C.E. 


Palestim Road 
Tzru 


Heroo (Ismailia) 
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Chapter VII 
Supportive Arguments 
for Two Invasions 


Part V of the Sabbath and Jubilee 
of 701/700 and 700/699 B.C.E. 


here are a number of other issues brought up by the advocates of the two- 

invasion hypothesis which are used to support their view. These argu- 
ments, nevertheless, are heavily flawed. They reflect a bias against Scriptures 
and secondary sources while unduly emphasizing what is falsely perceived as 
a conflict between these writings and the Assyrian inscriptions. As we shall 
demonstrate, the ancient sources are all in harmony. The only conflict that 
exists lies between the interpretations of those insisting on two invasions 
against Judah and all of these ancient accounts. 


Arab Campaign 
The best that the advocates for the two-invasion hypothesis can put forth as 
support for the “possibility” of a second attack on Judah is the mentioning 
of an Arab expedition undertaken by Sennacherib sometime during or after 
his eighth campaign (the exact date being unknown).' This record reports how 
Sennacherib (or one of his generals) went against Queen Telhunu and King 
Hazael of the Arabs and conquered a region located “in the midst of 
the desert.” 

There are two cities named (one now lost in a lacuna): ie., “. . . [and] 
Adummatu, which are situated in the desert.”* The location of the city of 
Adummatu is unknown;‘ but Arabia, during the Assyrian period, consisted of 


1 AUSS, 4.1, p. 25; JTEH, p. 171; BS, 63, pp. 609f. 

2 AS, p.92, L. 22. 

3 AS, p. 93, L. 26. 

4 The identity of Adummatu is still a mystery. Yet because it is also called Adumu by 
Esarhaddon (ARAB, 2, §536), some have attempted to equate Adummatu with Edom, located on 
Judah’s southeast border (e.g., CAH, 3, pp. 74f). This identification, nevertheless, fails on several 
counts. First, Edom was the name of a country not a city. Second, Edom was not an Arab country. 
The Arabs did not inhabit old Edomite lands until the 5th century B.C.E. (Strabo, 16:1:34). Third, 
the country of Edom is separately listed by both Sennacherib (AS, p. 30, 2:57) and Esarhaddon 
(ARAB, 2, §690) under the spelling U-du-um-ma-ai, which is substantially dissimilar from 
Adummatu (A-du-um-ma-tu). Fourth, Edom was located in the mountains, not the desert. 

The attempt to identify the Arab city of Adummatu with a place near Palestine is a direct out- 
growth of the desire to reframe the evidence to fit the hypothesis. The Assyrian records clearly 
point out that Adummatu was an Arab city located in the desert. They associate their victory in 
this district with the Assyrian campaigns in and around Babylonia. The identification of 
Adummatu (Adumu) with Dumat al-Ghandal (modern el-Jawf) is a better possibility (EBD, p. 
295; HBD, p. 229; NBD, p. 328). It is located halfway between the head of the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf of Aqabah, and along a road to Babylon (Map 2). Dumat (Adumu, Adummatu) may be a 
form of the name Dumah (a son of Ishmael, father of the Arab tribes; cf. Gen., 25:14, 1 Chron., 
1:30). Yet even this is speculation. Ancient Adummatu may be another place entirely and, if so, 
located much closer to the Babylonian region. But if Adummatu can be identified as Dumat, it can 
easily be attacked from the east by taking the road from Babylon going to Dumat. 
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that broad land located between Babylonia on the east and Syria and the 
Trans-Jordan on the west.’ Therefore, the reasoning goes, a possibility exists 
that, as part of this Arab campaign, Sennacherib led an expedition against 
Judah and Egypt. 

A closer look at this information demonstrates just how inadequate this 
explanation is. To begin with, Sennacherib had difficulties with Arab tribes 
located in the Babylonian region, along with the Aramaeans and the 
Chaldaeans of that area.° Sennacherib’s records, therefore, testify to the fact 
that many Arabs bordering on the districts of Babylonia had resettled in 
several Babylonian cities. This proves that the Arabs positioned in northeast- 
ern Arabia served as a source of difficulty for the Assyrians, not those near 
Judah on the west or southwest side of his empire. 

Second, Esarhaddon, the son of Sennacherib, while referring back to his 
father’s campaign against these Arabs, writes that the Arab king named 
Hazael had likewise submitted to him.’ He places his own victory over these 
Arabs after his conquest of Bit-Dakkuri in Chaldaea, Babylonia.* Esarhaddon 
follows with the conquest of Bazu, a district located in a desert region of sand,’ 
the submission of the king of the city of Iadi’ in the Bazu district,’ and the 
conquest of the land of Gambuli, which lay on the border of Elam." Among 
these victories he also recalls the submission of several Median states.” 

These lists associate the conquest of Adummatu in Arabia with the dis- 
tricts near Babylonia and the East, not in the West. There is no evidence what- 
soever that indicates that Sennacherib was anywhere near Syria and Judaea, 
let alone Egypt, when he invaded (or made a raid into) Arabia. In fact, when 
Sennacherib mentions his defeat of Telhunu and Hazael, he places it in con- 
junction with his war against the Babylonians and Elamites." The context of 
the inscription itself points to the fact that Sennacherib’s defeat of some of the 
Arabs was directly related to his eighth campaign and was part of his march 
against the regions of Babylonia. It is highly probable, therefore, that these 
Arabs lived in northeast or north central Arabia, in the desert south of the 
Euphrates River, just to the west of Babylonia (see Map 2). 


5 The Assyrians listed the Arabian lands separately from the Akkadian, Chaldaean and 
other Babylonian countries, and separately from the Khatti-Aram (Phoenicia-Syria) and Trans- 
Jordan countries (Ammon, Moab, and Edom). The Assyrians, themselves, held Mesopotamia 
during the time of Sennacherib. This data places the Arab countries south of the Euphrates River, 
east of Syria and the Trans-Jordan, and west of the Babylonian countries. The sons of Ishmael, 
who formed the Arab tribes, are said by Josephus to have inhabited the country “extending from 
the Euphrates to the Red Sea and called it Nabatene; and it is these who conferred their names on 
the Arabian nation and its tribes in honour both of their own prowess and of the fame of 
Abraham’ (Jos., Antiq., 1:12:4). 

6 AS, pp. 24f, 1:18-41, pp. 50f, 2. 22-30; pp. 53f, 2. 34-52, pp. 56f, L. 6-15. 

7 ARAB, 2, §§518a, 536. 

8 Ibid., 2, §§517-518a. 

9 Tbid., 2, §8520, 537. 

10 Tbid., 2, §§520, 538. 

1 Ibid., 2, 88539. 

12 Tbid., 2, §§519, 542. 

13 AS, pp. 89-93. 
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The advocates of a second invasion are forced to admit that their coupling 
of this thrust against some of the Arabs with a major campaign against Judah 
and Egypt is only inferred by an “allusion” and that it is “not conclusive.” 
The self-deception involved in this interpretation is revealed in Kemper 
Fullerton’s conclusion, when he wrote: 


It must be admitted that these casual monumental 
allusions are to an Arabian expedition, not to a Pales- 
tinian expedition, but it certainly cannot be con- 
sidered “kiihne Phantasie” to bring the two into 
connection.” 


Yet based solely upon the evidence, the use of this Arab campaign of 
Sennacherib as support for a second invasion against Judah has no historical 
merit. There is no connection whatsoever between this event and a campaign 
against Palestine or Egypt. To make such a connection merely because it suits 
the purpose of a hypothesis is unsound. The hard fact is that Sennacherib’s 
Arab campaign is associated with the Babylonian regions and not with Syria 
or Palestine. Rather than giving hope that there was a second campaign 
towards Egypt and the West, this record is but further confirmation that, after 
his humiliation in Judah during his third campaign, Sennacherib only 
involved himself with issues closer to home and in the East. 


Herodotus 

Herodotus, 2:141, is cited as support for the argument, mentioned above, as- 
sociating the “Arab campaign” of Sennacherib with an Egyptian expedition.” 
In Herodotus’ version, King Sennacherib is said to have moved against Egypt 
with a “great host of Arabians and Assyrians,” also called a “host from 
Arabia.”” It is reasoned, therefore, that if the attack on Palestine and Egypt 
was an outgrowth of the Arabian campaign such might explain Herodotus’ 
unusual definition.” 

First, there is no justification for the idea that because Sennacherib con- 
quered two Arab cities that he would subsequently lead an army as king of the 
Arabs in an attack upon the joint Egyptian and Ethiopian Empire. Sennacherib 
was king of Assyria and Babylonia, but he was never referred to as the king of 
Arabia.” Second, when Berosus, the Chaldaean historian, speaks of this war, 


14 E.g,, JTEH, p. 171. 

15 BS, 63, p. 610. Kiihne Phantasie means “bold imagination.” 

16 BS, 63, pp. 610, 632f, n. 114; AUSS, 4.1, pp. 24f, n. 65; JTEH, p. 171. 

17 Josephus remarks that Herodotus was in error by referring to Sennacherib as “king of the 
Arabs instead of king of the Assyrians” (Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4). His statement shows that he saw no 
connection with an Arab army. But Herodotus was speaking from a Greek and Egyptian defini- 
tion of his own day. It was geographical not ethnic. 

18 SIP, p. 25. This idea was first suggested by H. Winckler (Altt. Unter., p. 38). 

19 That Sennacherib was king of Babylon, see CAW, p. 43. According to the Babylonian King 
List A, Sennacherib ruled as king of Babylon for his first 2 years and his last 8 years. Between 
these two times he had appointed Belibni to be king under him, and after Belibni he placed his 
own son, Assur-nadin-shumi, on the throne of Babylon. The latter was killed after a reign of 6 
years (CAW, p. 43). 
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he states that Sennacherib “made an expedition against all Asia and Egypt.” 
Nothing is said of Arabia. 

Third, this framing of the words of Herodotus and his sources shows no 
regard for the age in which Herodotus lived (5th century B.C.E.). When seen 
from the eyes of a Greek or Egyptian contemporary of Herodotus, his state- 
ment about the Assyrian army was correct, regardless of any Arab campaign. 
The regional name “Assyria,” during the 5th century B.C.E. and after, included 
not only Assyria proper but Babylonia and Mesopotamia.” Herodotus himself 
labeled the entire region of Mesopotamia, Assyria east of the Tigris River, and 
the Babylonian region under the single designation “Assyria.”” Mesopotamia, 
for example, was held by the Assyrians during Sennacherib’s day, the city of 
Harran being a major Assyrian stronghold.* Pliny writes, “The whole of 
Mesopotamia once belonged to the Assyrians, and the population was scat- 
tered in villages, with the exception of Babylon and Nineveh,” and refers to 
“the prefecture of Mesopotamia, which derives its origin from the Assyrians.”™ 

In Herodotus’ day, meanwhile, much of the land formerly possessed by 
the Assyrians (who properly held both sides of the Tigris River north of 
Babylonia) had been resettled by Arabs. On the east bank was the country of 
“Adiabene, which was previously called Assyria.”* On the Mesopotamian 
side of the river lived the Arabs called Orroei, and next to them, in the interior, 
the Arabian tribes called the Eldamari and then the Salmani.” After the 
collapse of the Assyrian and then Babylonian Empires, much of these territo- 
ries were repopulated with Arabs (from whom a great number of the modern- 
day Arab tribes of Iraq descend). What had previously been the land of the 
Assyrians was in the minds of many during the days of Herodotus (mid-5th 
century B.C.E.) now considered to be Arab territory. As with numerous other 
civilizations, the names of the more recent populations have been anachronis- 
tically applied to earlier ones. Validating this connection, Herodotus also 
speaks of this host from Arabia, which Sennacherib led, as the “Assyrian 
camp” at Pelusium.” 

Sennacherib came against Judah and Egypt after re-establishing Assyrian 
control over Babylon in 702 B.C.E. As a result, it was quite appropriate for the 


20 Quoted in Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4. 

21 Strabo, 16:1:1; Pliny, 6:30. 

22 Herodotus, 1:95, 102, 106, 178, 184, 188f, 192-194, 4:87. Assyria represented the ninth 
Persian province, separate from the Armenian thirteenth province and separate from Syria, 
Arabia, Palestine, Phoenicia, and Cyprus, which make up the fifth province (Herodotus, 3:91-93, 
cf. 2: 8, 11, 12, 15, 19, 116, 159, 3:5-6, 7:60-81). The Arabians, as Strabo notes, properly held the 
region opposite the Euphrates River and the Assyrian country (Strabo, 16:1:1). That the Assyria 
of Herodotus also included Mesopotamia, also see HH, 1, p. 122, n. 4; Godley, Her., ii, map of the 
Persian Empire located in the back of the volume. 

23 From the time of King Sargon until the end of the Assyrian Empire, Harran was an 
Assyrian capital city, protected like the city of Assur (e.g., ARAB, 2, §§54, 79, 92, 99, 102, 104, 107, 
117, 182, 913, 914, 983, 1008, 1180, 1182, 1183). Harran was the capital city of Assur-uballit, the last 
Assyrian king (ARAB, 2, §§1180, 1182, 1183). 

24 Pliny, 5:21, 6:30. Also see Amm. Mar., 23:22f. 

25 Pliny, 5:13, 6:10, 17, 29, 31; Ptolemy, Geog., 6:1 §1-3, Map 5 of Asia; Amm. Mar., 23:6:20-22. 

26 Pliny, 6:30, also, 5:20, 6:9, 31; Strabo, 16:1:26f. 

27 Herodotus, 2:141. 
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sources used by Herodotus to refer to Sennacherib as leader of the Arabs and 
Assyrians (i.e., Assyrians, Babylonians, and Mesopotamians), and to call 
Sennacherib an Arab, since western Assyria was known in his day as an 
Arab country and Babylonia was still referred to as Assyria. Indeed, 
Babylonia itself, from the days of Sennacherib, had been repopulated with 
various Arab tribes. These Arabs settled among the remaining Chaldaean 
and other native people remaining in that land. The words of Herodotus are 
merely a matter of 5th century B.C.E. definition and not proof of a second 
campaign by Sennacherib. 


Tribute to Nineveh 

An indication of two campaigns is also believed found in that portion of 
Assyrian Annals wherein Sennacherib mentions Hezekiah’s tribute.” In those 
documents concerned with the third campaign, the advocates of two invasions 
charge that Hezekiah sent his tribute to Nineveh.” In Scriptures, meanwhile, 
Hezekiah is said to have sent his tribute to Sennacherib at Lachish.” The per- 
ceived difference is used to discredit the accuracy of the Biblical account. 

This argument is a misrepresentation of these records. To begin with, 2 
Kings, 18:14-16, only states that Hezekiah sent 300 talents of silver, along with 
all of the silver that was found in the house of Yahweh (i.e., the total of 800 
talents of silver reported in the Assyrian account)" and 30 talents of gold to 
Sennacherib while the latter was at Lachish. It does not mention any other 
gifts. The Assyrian records, on the other hand, were much more concerned 
with itemizing the spoils. As a result, they gave a more complete catalogue.” 

The point is that the Assyrian records do not say that all the presents were 
sent to Nineveh. It distinguishes between two types of gifts: hard currency 
and the gifts of servants, women and other kinds of treasures (couches of 
ivory, sandu-stones, jewels, etc.).* The gifts of people and other treasures are 
introduced with the statement, “In addition to the 30 talents of gold and the 
800 talents of silver there were (etc.).”™ These items are specifically said to 
have been brought “after me to Nineveh, my royal city.”* The money, on the 
other hand, was personally delivered: 


To pay tribute and to accept (lit. “do”) servitude, he 
dispatched his messengers (to me).* 


These words agree with Josephus, who states that Hezekiah sent the 
money to the Assyrian king, but “when the Assyrian received the money, he 


28 AS, p. 34, 3:41-49, p. 60, L. 56-58, p. 70, L. 31f. 

29 BS, 63, p. 593. 

30 2 Kings, 18:14-17. 

31 See above n. 28. 

32 See above n. 28; also see below Parallel Corpora A, p. 120. 
33 bid. 


34 AS, p. 34, 3:41, p. 60, 2. 56, p. 70, L. 31. 
35 AS, p. 34, 3:47f, p. 60, 2. 58, p. 70, L. 32. 
36 AS, p. 34, 3:48f, p. 60, 2. 58, p. 70, L. 32. 
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paid no regard to the agreement he had made.”” Only the money was 
received while Sennacherib was at Lachish. The other treasures and the 
servants were sent directly to Assyria. 

Kemper Fullerton, interestingly, confesses that the Assyrian record “is here 
admittedly obscure” and even offers a possible explanation that would solve 
the contradiction.* Yet the Assyrian records are not obscure. The real issue is 
whether or not Sennacherib ever claimed that the hard currency was sent to 
Nineveh. The simple fact is, he never did. Therefore, 2 Kings and the Assyri- 
an records remain in harmony. 


Number of Assyrian Dead 

Another issue used to discredit the account in Scriptures comes with the 
stated number of Assyrians killed by the plague at Jerusalem. In 2 Kings, 
19:35, and Isaiah, 37:36, supported by Josephus and Berosus,” it is mentioned 
that 185,000 Assyrian soldiers died.“ Josephus even notes that this number 
only represented “some” of the Assyrian army positioned at Jerusalem and 
that the rest were removed after the plague’s destruction.” This figure is sum- 
marily dismissed as being far too excessive.” Once again a clear bias is shown 
against Scriptures. 

The number of 185,000 men killed outside the city of Jerusalem is snubbed 
only because those who disbelieve it have their own personal concept of what 
is reasonable. Their own prejudice envisions a limited capacity for these 
ancient empires, picturing them as petty states incapable of manning more 
than a few thousand men in arms. Standing against this assumption is the 
ancient testimony of vast armies. King Xerxes of Persia, for example, when he 
invaded Greece in 480 B.C.E., put into the field 1,700,000 men.* It took his 
army 7 days and 7 nights to cross the Hellespont.“ Yet the Assyrian- 
Mesopotamian region, from which Sennacherib drew his army, held a far 
greater population than the one found at the time of the Persian Empire.* 


37 Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1 §4. 

38 BS, 63, p. 593, p. 627, n. 59. 

39 Josephus citing Berosus, Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4f. 

40 The B. Sanh., 95b, reports that there were 45,000 princes on chariots (i.e., sons of well-to- 
do families), 80,000 warriors in coat-of-mail, and 60,000 swordsmen of the front line and cavalry- 
men. The Baraitha teaches that the total army of Sennacherib consisted of 2,600,000 men less one 
ribbo (10,0007), i.e., 2,590,000 (B. Sanh., 95b). This figure undoubtedly represents the entire host 
brought with the Assyrian king, including wives, children, prostitutes, baggage men, etc., who ac- 
companied and acted as support units for the army. 

41 Jos., Antiq., 10:2:1 §24. 

42 E.g, AUSS, 4.1, p. 28. 

43 For the size of the army of Xerxes the Great, see Herodotus, 7:60. 

44 Herodotus, 7:56. 

45 The marked difference in population size is strikingly portrayed with the resistance faced 
by the Assyrians when they drove westward to create their empire. During the 9th and 8th cen- 
turies B.C.E., the Assyrians fought numerous wars against large population centers found among 
their western neighbors. The Persian Empire of the 6th and 5th centuries B.C.E., on the other hand, 
were faced with very limited populations and they had no opposition in Mesopotamia and the 
Syrian-Judaean regions until they reached Egypt. The land once held by the nation of Israel, for 
example, held only a small population of the Samaritans, who had been exiled from Persia and the 
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The Assyrian inscriptions, in fact, support the high figures found in Scrip- 
tures. For example, the invasion of Syria by Shalmaneser III reflects the large 
military capacity of the Assyrians. In Shalmaneser III’s fourteenth campaign 
he mustered 120,000 men, crossed the Euphrates and defeated a revolt of the 
kings in Syria.“° Shalmaneser III was not as powerful a king as Sennacherib 
and his invasion against Syria was far more limited in scope. Imagine how 
large an army it would be deemed as necessary to take on the joint Egyptian 
and Kushite Empire rather than the petty Syrian states. 

When the Egyptians and Ethiopians invaded western Asia, they also 
brought with them huge armies. Shishak of Egypt, for example, came against 
Jerusalem “with 1,200 chariots, and with 60,000 horsemen; and there was no 
counting of the people who came with them out of Egypt, Lubim, Sukkim, 
and Kushim.”” Josephus is even more specific, stating that besides the 
horsemen and chariots Shishak had “four hundred thousand foot-soldiers.”* 
Not long after, Zerah the Kushite moved against Judah “with an army of a 
million and 300 chariots.”* Josephus further defines these numbers as 
“900,000 foot-soldiers, and 100,000 horsemen and 300 chariots.” At the same 
time, King Asa of Judah opposed Zerah with 580,000 warriors.” 

The size of Sennacherib’s forces can also be judged. Years after the humili- 
ation of his third campaign, Sennacherib went to war against the Babylonian 
regions (an event comparable to a war against Egypt). The Assyrian king 
claims to have destroyed 150,000 enemy warriors in a single battle at Halulé.* 
Yet Assyria was defeated in this contest, which at best could be described as a 
draw.* The Assyrian losses, therefore, must have been comparable, if not 
greater, than that of their foes—and the wounded are not even considered. At 
the same time, no one would be audacious enough to believe that the Assyrian 
army was totally destroyed, for Sennacherib returned home with more than 
enough troops to enable him to claim victory.* An attack force of some 360,000 
to 400,000 would be wholly in keeping with the ratio to their losses. 

Large numbers of troops, therefore, were not uncommon. A major thrust 
against western Asia and Egypt would, by logistics alone, require an immense 
army. Furthermore, it need not be assumed that all 185,000 men who died 
outside Jerusalem arrived at that city when Rabshakeh made his initial ap- 
pearance before its walls. Undoubtedly, a large force of around 50,000 could 


East and forced to resettle in that land. Judah, which had remained desolate during the latter part 
of the Babylonian Empire, also had only a small number of Jews who had been returned to their 
homeland by the Persians. We shall have much more to say with regard to this issue in our forth- 
coming volumes IM & GAE, which examine the great migrations coming out of the Middle East 
into Europe, beginning especially with the collapse of the Assyrian Empire. 

46 ARAB, 1, §§658f. 

47 2 Chron., 12:3. Jos., Antiq., 8:10:2, identifies the Lubim with the Libyans, and the Sukkim 
with the Trogodytes of Northeastern Africa. 

48 Jos., Antiq., 8:10:2. 

49 2 Chron., 14:9. 

50 Jos., Antig., 8:12:1. 

51 2 Chron., 14:8; Jos., Antiq., 8:12:1. 

52 AS, pp. 91f, rev. 2. 9-15. 

53 ABC, p. 80, 3:13-18. 

54 AS, pp. 15-17. 
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have been sent in order to build the earth mounds at the various city gates and 
to enforce the blockade of the city until others arrived. At this point these men 
would have begun the groundwork for a siege (e.g., cutting trees for lumber, 
bringing in supplies, building siege engines and mounds, etc.). The greater 
army would have remained with Sennacherib until well after the battle near 
Eltekeh, where he defeated a combined army of Egyptians and Ethiopians, 
described as “a countless host.”* After his victory at Eltekeh, Sennacherib 
would have sent a large force in pursuit of the remaining Egyptian and 
Ethiopian troops. This pursuit would have been followed up with an order to 
begin the siege at Pelusium. The control of Pelusium was necessary in order 
to close the door on the main highway out of Egypt. Sennacherib, meanwhile, 
took the last bastion of Palestim resistance away by conquering Ekron and the 
surrounding towns.” 

After the overthrow of Ekron, the Assyrian king would, by necessity, 
require a short repose to consolidate his conquest, rest his main army, and re- 
organize and establish his full political control over the area. Three weeks or 
so would be more than enough to accomplish this phase. At the end of 
this period, Sennacherib would have marched to Pelusium with the greater 
part of his army in order to begin the siege of that city. This last detail is 
verified by Herodotus. He states that the Assyrian king came against Egypt 
with a “great host,” which prompted the Egyptian king named Sethos to 
gather a ragtag army and march to the city of Pelusium. After the Egyptian 
units entered the city, “Their enemies came here also,” i.e., the main force 
under Sennacherib arrived. While at Pelusium, the Assyrians spent “a great 
deal of time on the siege.”” Then, one night, with the earthworks having 
already been raised “against the walls on the point of attacking,”®* the 
Assyrians were struck by a plague carried by mice.” 

With one calamity came word of another: King Tirhaqah of Kush was ad- 
vancing through the desert with a large army to make an attack on the 
Assyrians. Upon hearing this news, Sennacherib retreated with his surviving 
forces, “without accomplishing anything,” still in hope of laying his hands on 
Hezekiah and the city of Jerusalem.” Arriving at Jerusalem, the main army, 
having retreated from Pelusium, would have joined forces with those who 
had previously been stationed at Jerusalem. Berosus states, “And Sennacherib 
returned to Jerusalem from his war with Egypt, reaching there he found the 
force under Rabshakeh in danger from a plague, for the deity had visited a 
pestilential sickness upon his army, and on the first night of the siege one 
hundred and eighty-five thousand men had perished with their commanders 


55 AS, p. 31, 2:80, p. 69, L. 24. 

56 AS, p. 32, 3:6-14, p. 70, 2. 25-27. 

57 Jos., Antig., 10:2:1 §17. 
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59 Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4; Herodotus, 2:141. 

60 2 Kings, 19:9-13; Isa., 37:9-13; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4, 10:2:1 §17. 
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and officers.”* Sennacherib had no choice but to retreat in shame with what 
remained of his army back to Nineveh.” 

Since at this point there were only two great cities on Sennacherib’s agenda, 
Pelusium and Jerusalem, it is fair to deduce that the king divided his forces 
between the two. For glory’s sake, he would have personally led the assault on 
Pelusium. Besides, although Pelusium was less fortified, it was more impor- 
tant. It needed to be brought under control first in order to close off any further 
Egyptian counteroffensive. For this reason it had been prepared for assault 
first. Accordingly, it is also fair to conclude that the army brought from Assyria 
was many times the size of that part of the army set against Jerusalem. A total 
of some 370,000 to 400,000 is very likely (a similar estimate to that which can 
be applied to Sennacherib’s Babylonian campaign, wherein he claims to have 
killed 150,000 enemy troops in a single losing contest). 


Death of Sennacherib 

To buttress their view, those holding to the two-invasion concept also point to 
the statement found in both 2 Kings, 19:36f, and Isaiah, 37:37f, which reports 
the following as taking place after the destruction of Sennacherib’s army: 


And Sennacherib the king of Assyria departed and 
went, and returned and lived in Nineveh. And it was 
as he was bowing himself in the house of Nisroch his 
eloahi,“ then Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons 
struck him with the sword and they escaped into the 
land of Ararat. And reigned Esarhaddon his son in 
his place. 


This passage is interpreted to “imply” or give the “impression” that 
Sennacherib was murdered soon after returning to Nineveh,® an occurrence 
which took place on Tebeth (Dec. /Jan.) 20, 681 B.C.E.® Unfortunately, this in- 
terpretation is self-serving. First, the statement does not give any length of time 
between Sennacherib’s return from Judah and his death. It only reports that 
Sennacherib went back to live in Nineveh and that, at some later unspecified 
point in time, he was murdered while worshiping in the temple of Nisroch. 

Second, there would have been several years between the two events with 
either explanation: 20 years if he returned in 701 and 6 years if in 687 B.C.E., 
the last possible year in the two-invasion scenario. Neither construction ac- 
commodates the interpretation that Sennacherib was murdered immediately 


61 Quoted in Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4f; cf. 2 Kings, 19:35; Isa., 37:36; 2 Chron., 32:21. 

62 2 Kings, 19:36; Isa., 37:37; 2 Chron., 32:21; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:5. 

63 See above n. 52. 

64 In Hebrew the generic word for a deity is “eloah,” plural “eloahi,” and collective noun 
“eloahim.” Each term has a significance which is glossed over by the single English translation 
“God.” Accordingly, we shall utilize a transliteration of the Hebrew for a clearer understanding 
of the original texts (see discussion in SNY, pp. 5-10). 

65 AUSS, 4.1, pp. 26f; AHI, p. 303; BS, 63, p. 596. 
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after his return nor does the Hebrew style of writing suggest one.” Even Sieg- 
fried Horn, a leading advocate for two invasions, was forced to admit that this 
argument was “not very strong, since the Biblical stories do not say how long 
Sennacherib ‘dwelt at Nineveh’ after his return from Palestine before he was 
murdered.”* Horn felt that his own “impression” of the passages from 
Scriptures was that it did not allow that two decades had passed.” Yet a sub- 
jective impression is not a fact. Neither is it a basis for concluding two inva- 
sions against Judah. Reading the text for exactly what it has to offer, it is 
unreasonable to assume that it does not accommodate 20 years. It leaves this 
issue wide open. 


Spelling of Hezekiah 

Another argument advanced to suggest a break in the text of 2 Kings, which 
would allow for the insertion of a second campaign against Judah, is the cir- 
cumstance that in 2 Kings, 18:14-16, which deals with the tribute paid by 
Hezekiah, the name of Hezekiah is spelt 1 (H-z-q-y-h; Hezeqiyah). In 
verses 17ff, meanwhile, it is rendered IPP (H-z-q-y-h-u; Hezegiyahu). This 
variation in the spelling of Hezekiah’s name, it is adjudged, reveals a later 
hand in the material.” It is then suggested that the story found in 2 Kings, 
18:14-16, is the first invasion, while the verses beginning with 18:17 represent 
the second. 

This construct holds a number of difficulties. To begin with, verse 13, 
which begins this history with the words, “In the 14th year of King 
Hezekiah,” also gives the king’s name as 17PIN (H-z-q-y-h-u), the same as 
verses 17ff. If verses 14-16 (which story is not contained within the two other 
versions found in Scriptures) is, in fact, the work of a later editor, then this 
detail would indicate that 14-16 were inserted between verses 13 and 17. Yet 
if this is true, then verses 17 and following are dated to the 14th year of 
Hezekiah. It would disprove the second-invasion hypothesis, for Hezekiah’s 
14th year is undeniably the same year that Sennacherib began his third 
campaign (702/701 B.C.E., spring reckoning)! 

Furthermore, the king’s name is spelt 17°>1N (H-z-q-y-h-u) in the entire 
history of both Isaiah and 2 Chronicles, starting from the 14th year of Hezekiah 
on. Indeed, Isaiah’s version goes from the introduction of the invasion of Judah 
in Hezekiah’s 14th year,” which parallels 2 Kings, 18:13, directly to the history 


67 Kemper Fullerton agrees that the Hebrew expression “and he dwelt in Nineveh” might in 
itself “allow the supposition that considerable time elapsed between the arrival of Sennacherib in 
his capital and his murder.” But he then disallows it, interpreting that the point of the judgment 
against the Assyrian king for his invasion of Judah would in that case be largely lost (BS, 63, p. 
628, n. 69). Yet nowhere in Scriptures does it claim that the death of Sennacherib was a judgment 
for his invasion of Judah. All that Isaiah prophesied was that the Assyrian king would not shoot 
an arrow at the city or enter into Jerusalem, and that he would return to his home by the road 
upon which he came (2 Kings, 19:32-34; Isa., 37:33-35). The statement of Sennacherib’s death 
merely reports how the Assyrian king died. It is not meant to support any particular prophecy. 
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of Rabshakeh being sent from Lachish,” which parallels 2 Kings, 18:17 (see 
Parallel Corpora A). The Aramaic text of Targum Jonathan, on the other hand, 
uses 7°17 (H-z-q-y-h) throughout its translation of both 2 Kings and Isaiah. 

The response to this dilemma by those advocating two invasions is to 
dismiss the evidence because, based upon their own reconstruction, 2 Kings, 
18:13a, which mentions the 14th year of Hezekiah, is “incompatible with 
verses 17ff.”” Yet it is only incompatible because of their own reconstruction, 
not because of the evidence. Leo L. Honor immediately recognized this 
confused thinking when he wrote: 


Consequently, since v.13 does not meet either of the 
two criteria that have been used for distinguishing 
vv.14-16 from the rest of the account, the most nat- 
ural inference to draw concerning v.13 is that it is 
derived from the same source as II K xviii 17ff. To do 
so, however, makes untenable the position of those 
scholars who see an irreconcilable conflict between 
vv.14-16 and 17ff., and, as a result, conclude that the 
two can not refer to the same events, because 13b is 
in complete harmony with vv.14-16, and whatever 
conflict exists between vv.14-16 and 17ff. also exists 
between 13b and 17ff.” 


In order to maintain their thesis, it is necessary for the advocates of the 
two-invasion hypothesis to charge the authors of these books from Scriptures 
with borrowing verse 13a from another source as an introductory statement 
and then superimposing it upon 13b. They also conclude that the Isaiah recen- 
sion, in turn, borrowed this introduction from 2 Kings.” But if this is true, 
would not the Isaiah recension also borrow vv.13bff? Yet Isaiah does not even 
mention the section which is attributed to a so-called first invasion. 

In actuality, their defense comes down to accusing the accounts in Scrip- 
tures with either falsely merging the histories of two invasions or of ignorance 
in the matter. In essence, it is argued, the versions found in Scriptures are mis- 
takes, deceptions, half-truths, myths or outright lies. This attitude persists de- 
spite the fact that there is no evidence whatsoever that proves these versions 
incorrect. There is only disagreement when one sets Scriptures against the re- 
construction of history based upon the personal preference for two invasions. 

If, for the moment, we credit the ancient authors with knowing about that 
which they speak—that their national annals and histories reflect what really 
happened—and if we allow that the intentions of the prophets and men of Yah- 
weh were honorable and did not intend to deceive their readers, then three ex- 
cellent reasons for the variant spelling of Hezekiah’s name are available to us. 
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First, the name 17°10 (H-z-q-y-h-u) means “strengthened of Yahu.”” As we 
demonstrate in our text entitled The Sacred Name A1At, the form 77 (Y-h) is 
likewise spelt 17° (Y-h-u), 7” being pronounced “Yahu.”” It is also spelt 1 (Y-u) 
but pronounced “Yahu.”” Therefore, 7? 1N (H-z-q-y-h) is but another form of 
WPM (H-z-q-y-h-u). Since all three letters in the name 17” were Hebrew vowel- 
consonants, and, in Hebrew, vowels were for the most part left out of words, 
it is not uncommon to find the spelling of a person’s name sometimes using 
the } (u) and other times not.” Therefore, as Leo L. Honor points out, it is 
possible to assume that “the spelling is interchangeable, and that it is purely 
an accidental circumstance that it is spelled one way in vv.14-16, and another 
in II K xviii 17-xx 19.”* Indeed, ancient writers were never consistent in such 
matters. 

Second, the absence of the } (uv) in the name Hezekiyahu in vv. 14-16, may 
have been quite by accident. A scribe might simply have left off the 1 (u) 
ending unintentionally while copying the text, and this error has been carried 
on by later copyists. 

Third, vv. 14-16 may in fact be the hand of the prophet Ezra, who 
composed 2 Kings. He might well have had in his possession extra data about 
this story from a second source—vv. 14-16, by the way, are fully corroborated 
by the Assyrian inscriptions.*' Ezra then added this information to the history 
he acquired from the ancient Judahite annals. None of these possibilities re- 
move the important contributions provided by these histories. The evidence 
of only one invasion is still fully established. 


Conclusion 

Our close examination of the supportive arguments and items of evidence used 
by the advocates of the two-invasion hypothesis to buttress their reconstruction 
proves that none of these contain any substance or carry any weight. Not one 
proves two invasions. They are merely interpretations based on the precon- 
ceived premise that there were two separate invasions by Sennacherib against 
Judah and that the records must be reworked in order to reflect this view. What 
these arguments do demonstrate is an unfair and unrealistic bias against 
Scriptures. When the clutter of these arguments has been cleared, we find that 
the case for two invasions rests upon one issue, and one issue alone: the popular 
identification of King Tirhaqah of Kush, the king who came out against 
Sennacherib at the time the Assyrian army was decimated by a plague, with 
Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharqa, whose reign did not begin in Egypt until 689 B.C.E.” 


76 SEC, Heb. #2396, 2388-2392, plus 3050; DB, p. 246. The deity Yahu Yahweh, Isa., 12:2, 26:4. 

77 SNY, pp. 99-114. Also see TNY. 
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(G-d-l-y-h-u); in Jer., 41, we find the same person called both IN] (N-th-n-y-h) and W77IH] (N-th- 
n-y-h-u); in 1 Kings, 22, we find the same person called both MPS (Z-d-q-y-h) and WP TS (Z-d- 
q-y-h-u); in 2 Kings, 15, the same person is called both 77D} (Z-k-r-y-h) and W133 (Z-k-r-y-h-u); 
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82 For the chronology of the Ethiopian kings of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV, see App. F. 


Chapter VIII 


Issues of Chronology 


Part VI of the Sabbath and Jubilee 
of 701/700 and 700/699 B.C.E. 


he last argument advanced to support the two-invasion hypothesis is the 

charge that the Assyrian records and Scriptures, as well as the other 
ancient versions of Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah, are incompatible, contra- 
dicting each other with regard to their chronology. Kemper Fullerton, for 
example, came to the “very serious conclusion” that the Assyrian records and 
the biblical narrative “are in irreconcilable contradiction.”' These supposed 
contradictions are then held up as a basis for disassociating Sennacherib’s 
third campaign of 701 B.C.E. from the ill-fated part of the invasion reported 
by Scriptures. As a result, it is then claimed that Scriptures and other non- 
Assyrian sources are either confused or they deliberately merged two 
separate invasions into one legendary story. 

This charge of inconsistency is simply untrue. It arose chiefly because of the 
misidentification of the Tirhaqah in Scriptures with the Kushite pharaoh of 
Egypt, Nefertem Taharqa, and the chronology such an association involves. 
Now that we have eliminated this problem, it is merely a matter of allowing 
the internal evidence from the relevant ancient texts to determine their respec- 
tive chronological arrangement and place. The most reliable course is to admit 
the basic validity of all our ancient texts: Scriptures, Assyrian, and secondary 
sources. Laying these sources alongside one another we find that each tells its 
own part of the drama and that each is clearly interrelated with the others. 

To demonstrate the fidelity and harmony of only one invasion, Parallel 
Corpora A has been provided at the end of this chapter. This corpora places 
the Assyrian and secondary sources in parallel with the three important 
versions found in Scriptures. The reader will readily see that the story they tell 
is complete and uncontradictory, allowing for only one attack on Judah by 
King Sennacherib. In turn, this evidence will seal our dating of the Sabbath 
and Jubilee years during the reign of King Hezekiah as 701/700 and 700/699 
B.C.E., Abib reckoning. 


Background for the Parallel Stories 

To understand the chronology of these parallel stories we must first reiterate 
several points already established by our research. To begin with, all ancient 
sources confess to only one invasion of Judah by Sennacherib.? The records 
also show that this campaign was aimed primarily against Egypt.’ The attack 
on Judah, the ally of Egypt and Kush, was merely part of that greater war. 


1 BS, 63, p. 587. 
2 See Chap. V. 
3 Chap. VI, pp. 81-85, and p. 85, n. 47. 
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At the same time, each of our sources approach the story from a different 
perspective. They included only those portions of the history believed by their 
authors to be necessary. The Assyrians, for example, felt the need to report vic- 
tories. To accommodate this political and propaganda goal, the Assyrian 
scribes often left out negative details and readjusted the order of events to 
create an illusion of success when failure had actually occurred.* What they 
did report was accurate in its details, but they often circumvented the truth by 
omission and by interpretation. This method is apparent with the Assyrian 
records from Sennacherib’s third campaign. Not only does the internal data 
reveal an altered chronology and a hollow claim of victory, but, when we 
compare its history with that found in Scriptures, one finds the order of events 
tactfully switched around.’ The basic information of each event, though 
chronologically rearranged, is nevertheless valid. 

The Assyrian records of Sennacherib’s third campaign also deal with its 
subject matter based upon geographical considerations: discussing the occur- 
rences in Phoenicia first, Palestia second, and Judah last, regardless of the fact 
that many of the events reported in the Palestim and Judahite parts of the 
conflict were parallel.° The battle at Eltekeh and the conquest of Ekron, for 
instance, followed the payment of tribute by Hezekiah and did not precede it.’ 
Also, Padi was returned to the throne of Ekron after having been freed from 
his captivity in Jerusalem, not before.* 

Scriptures, meanwhile, emphasized those aspects of the campaign which 
encompassed deliverance: the deliverance of the city of Jerusalem (a type of 
the future deliverance of the city from Gog and Magog)’ and the personal de- 
liverance of King Hezekiah (representative of the king messiah)." Its author 
did not see the necessity of dealing with the Phoenician, Palestim, and Egyp- 
tian portions of the history. The story found in 2 Chronicles, meanwhile, is an 
abridgement of the versions found in Isaiah and 2 Kings. Yet it also provides 
parts of the history not included by the other two.” 

Secondary sources had their own agenda. Josephus was more interested in 
reporting the history of his nation. To help convince his readers, he brought in 
details from other sources. The later Talmudic writers cared about the prophetic 
significance of the story as it related to Jewish culture (for example, pointing out 
the importance of the destruction of the Assyrian army on Passover). The 


4 Chap. VL, pp. 79-81. 

5 For example, the Assyrians list the payment of Hezekiah’s tribute after the blockade of 
Jerusalem while Scriptures and Josephus both report that Hezekiah paid tribute before Rab- 
shakeh was even sent to Jerusalem to begin the blockade (see below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 
117-121). 

6 For example, the battle at Eltekeh occurred during the initial stages of the blockade of Jeru- 
salem, not before that blockade began, as listed in the Assyrian records (cf. below Parallel 
Corpora A, pp. 121-130). 

7 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 121-129. 
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9 Cf. the deliverance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib and his army with Ezek., 38:1-39:29 and 
Rev., 20:7-9. 

10 For the personal deliverance of Hezekiah, see below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 132-146. 

11 Le., 2 Chron., 32:2-8, 32:11, 32:14f, 32:16-19, 32:22-23. 
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Egyptian version, told by Herodotus, was only concerned with the miracu- 
lous deliverance of the Egyptians, while Berosus, the Chaldaean historian, 
saw the war in historical terms as a great defeat of the Assyrians. 

Some of these accounts give extended quotes while others only quote in 
part. Some go to great lengths to discuss certain aspects of the war while 
others avoid those details altogether. Yet none of these preferences justify dis- 
crediting any of our sources. It is merely a matter of laying out every version 
in parallel, as we have done in Parallel Corpora A. Then, by simply allowing 
the sources to define their history for us, the harmony is readily seen. In 
reality, these ancient accounts, when used in conjunction with one another, 
agree perfectly. As one reads through these parallel versions, considering all 
of the evidence heretofore presented, the following complete and well- 
balanced history is recovered. 


Invasion of Western Asia 

In the winter of 702/701 B.C.E. (no later than mid-February of 701 B.C.E.), in 
the 14th year of King Hezekiah, Sennacherib made a surprise offensive 
against western Asia and the Egyptian Empire. With an armed force of 
roughly half a million men,” he first attacked the rebel Phoenician city-states 
led by Luli, king of Sidon." 

After securing Phoenicia, many of the rebellious kings of that region, as 
well as the Trans-Jordan states of Ammon, Moab, and Edom, and the north- 
ernmost of the coastal Palestim (Philistine) city-state, Ashdod (which had not 
survived the earlier revolt of 712 B.C.E. with Judah and the remaining parts of 
Palestia),“* met Sennacherib at Usha to submit.'* King Hezekiah of Judah and 
the rest of the Palestim states, who were allied with each other and with 
Egypt, on the other hand, continued to resist. They laid their hope in the 
promise of assistance coming from both the kings of Egypt as well as their 
Kushite overlord (Chart D), Pharaoh Shabaqo (Shabako, Shabaka)."° 

Marching southward along the coast (Map 1), Sennacherib next struck at 
some tributary cities belonging to the Palestim city-state of Ashkelon (Joppa, 
Beth-Dagon, etc.).'” These cities were located north of Palestia (Philistia) proper. 
Carrying off their spoils, the Assyrian king then moved south against Ashkelon, 
the next major city along the coast after Ashdod. He quickly conquered 


12 Chap. VIL pp. 94-97. 

13 See below Parallel Corpora A, p. 116. 

14 Ashdod was part of the revolt of 712 B.C.E. against King Sargon of Assyria, along with 
Israel, Judah, Palestia, and the Trans-Jordan states (ARAB, 2, §§29f, 195). Sargon claims only to 
have retaken Ashdod (ibid.). Therefore, the quick surrender of Ashdod, which had been under 
Assyrian control until Ashdod’s more recent revolt in 702 B.C.E., reflects its different status from 
the other Palestim states, who were allied with Judah during their successful revolt in 712 B.C.E. 
(see Chap. IV, pp. 54, n. 20). 

15 See below Parallel Corpora A, p. 116. The city of Usha was located on the mainland 
opposite Tyre. 

16 2 Kings, 18:19-21; Isa., 36:4—6; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:2. That Shabaqo was the pharaoh of Egypt 
at this time, see App. F & K. 

17 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 116f. 
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Ashkelon and deported its king and his family to Assyria.'* Sennacherib’s eyes 
now turned toward King Hezekiah, the chief figure a few years earlier in the 
revolt of the Palestim and Judahite states from the Assyrian Empire.” 

There can be little doubt that, while Sennacherib himself was taking the 
coastal road towards Ashkelon, most likely upon the road from Joppa,” a 
good part of his army was simultaneously marching southward on the central 
highway in order to make their initial strike on the kingdom of Judah. Isaiah, 
for example, reports that this branch of the Assyrian army turned and 
followed the road to Aiath, east of Bethel, then south to Migron, on to 
Michmash (about 8 miles north of Jerusalem), and then came to Geba (about 
6 miles north of Jerusalem).” As a good portion of the Assyrian army began 
overwhelming the fortified cities of Judah from the north, Sennacherib 
himself took his main force, turned eastward from Ashkelon, and began 
laying siege to the important Judahite fortress city of Lachish.” 

Hearing of the initial Assyrian advance against Palestia and Judah, Heze- 
kiah quickly began reenforcing his fortifications at Jerusalem and making 
other preparations to resist a siege.” Yet when he heard how rapidly his de- 
fense cities fell, Hezekiah realized it was fruitless to continue his resistance. 
He sent to Sennacherib, now besieging Lachish, for conditions of peace.* 

Sennacherib made terms and Hezekiah, in response, sent the required 
tribute to the Assyrian king at Lachish. He also sent other gifts to Nineveh.” 
Hezekiah, as well, brought King Padi of Ekron out of prison and handed him 
over to Sennacherib.” He believed that the Assyrian king would now retire 
from Judah, leaving Hezekiah to peacefully govern his greatly reduced 
kingdom. But the Assyrian king had no intention of honoring this agree- 
ment. It was merely a ruse to financially weaken his Judahite foe. His true 
purpose was to deport the rebellious people of Judah to another distant 
land.” With this in mind, Sennacherib reneged on his treaty and, after 


18 Ibid. 

19 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 117-119. That Hezekiah was the ringleader in the revolt, 
see Chap. IV, p. 56, ns. 27 & 29; Chap. V, pp. 71f, n. 37. 

20 CIOT, p. 302. 

21 Isa., 10:28-31. 

22 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 117-121. Sennacherib, himself, began laying siege to 
Lachish, as noted in 2 Kings, 18:14. 

23 See 2 Chron., 32:2-8. See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 118-119. 

24 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 119-120. 

25 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 119-120. Also see our discussion above Chap. VII, pp. 
936. 

26 Padi had been imprisoned by Hezekiah in Jerusalem prior to the Assyrian attack on that 
city (see below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 129-130; cf. 2 Kings, 18:7f). Yet after the blockade of 
Jerusalem began, when no one was allowed to enter or leave Jerusalem, Sennacherib was able to 
place Padi on the throne at Ekron (see below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 128-130). Sennacherib states 
in the Taylor Prism (3:14ff), “Padi, their king, I brought out of Jerusalem. I set him on the royal 
throne over them (the people of Ekron)” (AS, pp. 29-34; ARAB, 2, §§239-240). This data proves 
that Padi was brought out of Jerusalem before the blockade of that city began. Therefore, he was 
given into the hands of the king of Assyria at the time that Hezekiah paid tribute. 

27 This intention is directly stated by Rabshakeh as quoted in 2 Kings, 18:31f; Isa., 36:16f; Jos., 
Antiq., 10:1:2. 
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Lachish surrendered, he sent a large force of men from Lachish under Rab- 
shakeh to persuade the Judahites to open their capital city to be spoiled and 
to surrender themselves for deportation.” 

Rabshakeh gave Sennacherib’s message to Hezekiah’s chief men. When 
Hezekiah received these words from his officials, he tore his garments, put on 
sackcloth, and entered into the house of Yahweh. He also sent messengers to 
the prophet Isaiah seeking advice from Yahweh. Isaiah sent back to the king, 
foretelling him, among other things, that the Assyrian king would hear a 
report and turn back to his own land.” Relying upon the instructions from the 
prophet, Hezekiah sent word to the Assyrian representative that he refused to 
surrender. The Assyrian response was to shut up Jerusalem, throwing earth- 
works against the city gates, blockading the city so that no one could either 
enter or leave.” 


Egyptian Counterattack 

In the next phase of the war the Assyrian king prepared to oppose the Egyp- 
tian and Kushite counterattack. A report that an Egyptian and Kushite army 
was marching to the aid of their Palestim (and Judahite) allies reached 
Sennacherib while he was still at Lachish. Rabshakeh, for example, while 
arguing against Hezekiah, speaks of the expected arrival of the forces coming 
from the king of Egypt (ie. sent by the Ethiopian, Pharaoh Shabaqo) upon 
whom Hezekiah was relying.” 

Josephus, likewise, reports that Sennacherib took the field against a 
combined Egyptian and Ethiopian force—an event which he distinguishes 
from the later arrival of Tirhaqah*—at the same time that Rabshakeh was sent 
to spoil Jerusalem.* A day or two later, when Rabshakeh returned to Lachish, 
he found that Sennacherib had already moved against Libnah.* Libnah was 
very near the region of Altakti (Eltekeh), the scene of the battle between Sen- 
nacherib and the combined Egyptian and Ethiopian forces during Sennach- 
erib’s third campaign (see Map 1).* Libnah was most likely Sennacherib’s 
camp during this conflict with the “countless host” of Egyptians and 
Kushites. After winning the battle, the Assyrian king seized the cities of Al- 
tak@i (Eltekeh), Timnah, and Ekron.* He also killed the governors and nobles 
of Ekron who had rebelled and then returned the Assyrian loyalist Padi to that 
city’s throne.” 


28 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 125-126. 

29 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 126-128. 

30 See below Parallel Corpora A, p. 128. 

31 2 Kings, 18:20-24; Isa., 36:5-10. 

32. The initial war with the Egyptians and Ethiopians is reported by Josephus in Antiq., 10:1:1 
§4). The arrival of Tirhaqah, after this first battle, is explained in Jos., Antiq., 10:2:1 §17. 

33 See below Parallel Corpora A, p. 121, cf. p. 128. 

34 See below Parallel Corpora A, p. 128. 

35 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 129. For the locations of Eltekeh, Libnah and Lachish, 
see Chap. IIL, p. 40, n. 8. 

36 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 129f. 

37 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 129f. 
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After reporting the Assyrian victories—i.e., the defeat of the Egyptian and 
Ethiopian forces, the conquest of Palestia, the overthrow of the walled cities 
of Judah, and the reception of tribute from King Hezekiah—the Assyrian 
records break off their discussion of the war. Their silence is a reflection of the 
disaster that followed. 


Invasion of Egypt 

After his great victory over the Egyptian and Ethiopian hosts sent by Shabaqo, 
Sennacherib sent a large expeditionary force against the fortress city of 
Pelusium, the gateway city on the northeastern border of Egypt. Thus began 
the ill-fated part of his campaign. About three weeks later, after settling the 
affairs in Phoenicia and Palestia, the Assyrian king divided his army, leaving 
part of them at Jerusalem while he marched with the rest to Pelusium.* Mean- 
while, an army of Egyptians under King Sethos had arrived at Pelusium.” The 
Assyrian siege force then spent a great deal of time raising earthworks to great 
heights against the city.” 

In the night before Sennacherib intended to begin his assault upon the city 
of Pelusium (i.e., around the night of Abib 2)," his army was afflicted by an 
outbreak of plague (apparently brought to them by a great horde of mice).” 
No sooner had this plague struck than Sennacherib received a report that 
Tirhagah, the king of Kush, was coming out of his country to fight against 
him.* The Kushite king was coming to the aid of his Egyptian and Ethiopian 
allies in Egypt by making a spring offensive against their Assyrian foe. 

The outbreak of a plague at Pelusium made it impossible for Sennacherib 
to meet the superior forces of Tirhagah. Accordingly, the Assyrian king was 
compelled to quickly retreat and fall back to Jerusalem. There he expected to 
join up with the rest of his army. Because of these desperate circumstances, a 
great number of the implements of war were left behind at Pelusium, along 
with the dead Assyrian soldiers. When the Egyptians later entered what re- 
mained of the Assyrian camp, they found mice chewing at the bow strings of 
these abandoned weapons.“ 


38 See our discussion in Chap. VII, p. 96, and see below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 130f. 

39 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 130f. 

40 Jos., Antig., 10:1:4 §17. 

41 For the date Abib 2, see below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 131f, n. 33. 

42 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 131f. For a discussion of the plague, see Chap. III, p. 44, 
n. 36. 

43 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 131f. This report of the coming of Tirhaqah is a fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy earlier given to Hezekiah that Sennacherib would hear a report and return 
to his own land (see below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 127f). 

44 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 131f. The explanation of the Egyptians, that the defeat of 
the Assyrians was as the result of a host of mice eating through the bows and other weapons of the 
enemy, is readily explained. After coming into contact with these rodents and suffering from the 
disease they carried, the Assyrians fled the scene leaving many of their weapons behind. The mice, 
left to despoil the camp, were found by the Egyptians the next day gnawing at these weapons. The 
explanation of Josephus, that the mice were the instrument of a plague, brings the true cause of the 
destruction of the Assyrian army at Pelusium into focus. Flea-infested mice are known to carry 
plagues. The most likely cause of the illness and death among the Assyrian forces at Pelusium, 
therefore, would be a pneumonic plague, which easily would have led to a massive outbreak. 
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The Retreat 

As Sennacherib began his retreat, he made one last-ditch effort to intimidate 
Hezekiah into submission. He sent Hezekiah letters warning him to surren- 
der, reminding him that it was still the intention of the Assyrians to capture 
Jerusalem.*® At that time (Abib 11),“° Hezekiah became ill and was near 
death. He prayed to Yahweh to spare his life and to allow him a legitimate 
successor, since he was without a legal male heir. He was told by the prophet 
Isaiah that Yahweh would add 15 years to his life. As a sign that this was 
true, it was explained to Hezekiah that, on the 3rd day after, the sun’s 
shadow would move backward 10 steps (hours) on the sundial at the house 
of Ahaz and, on that same day, he would both recover from his sickness and 
go up into the Temple.” 

A few days later (Abib 13), Sennacherib returned from his defeat at 
Pelusium and stationed himself at Nob just north of Jerusalem.* Not heeding 
the advice of his advisors to make an immediate attack upon the city of 
Jerusalem, Sennacherib decided instead to rest his army and to attack in the 
morning. He then sent messengers to Hezekiah ordering him to surrender. It 
was on that day, Abib 13, in the 15th year of Hezekiah, that the sun’s shadow 
returned 10 steps.” Having recovered from his illness and upon receiving the 
words sent by the Assyrian king, Hezekiah, as foretold, went to the Temple.” 
Here he once again pleaded with Yahweh to save Jerusalem and its people. In 
response, Yahweh informed Hezekiah that the Assyrians would turn back on 
the road upon which they came. In addition, as a sign that the people of 
Jerusalem would remain in their land, this year they would eat from the field 
that which grows of itself (a Sabbath year), and the next year eat of the same 
(a Jubilee year), and in the 3rd year they would once again sow and harvest 
their own land. Hezekiah was also told by the prophet Isaiah that the 
Assyrian king would neither take the city, put up siege mounds, nor shoot an 
arrow against it.” 

That night, being Passover (Abib 14), 185,000 men in the “camp of the king 
of Assyria” were, like their associates at Pelusium, destroyed by a plague.® 
When Sennacherib woke up in the morning, he found his forces at Jerusalem 
decimated and those left to him likewise “in danger from a plague.” With 
such huge losses, all hopes for a military victory in the West vanished. 
Thrown into a state of alarm and terrible anxiety, and fearful for what 
remained of his army, Sennacherib fled northward, returning on the road 


45 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 132f. 

46 That Hezekiah’s illness occurred on Abib 11, see below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 133-145. 
47 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 134-145. 

48 That Sennacherib arrived at Jerusalem on Abib 13, see below Parallel Corpora A, p. 136. 
49 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 136-145. 

50 See below Parallel Corpora A, p. 141. 

51 For our discussion of this issue, see Chap. III, pp. 41-43. 

52 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 141-144. 

53 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 144f. 

54 Jos., Antiq., 10:1:5. 
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upon which his army had arrived, fleeing back home to Nineveh.® All that the 
Assyrian king could do was to record on his inscriptions those parts of the 
campaign that could be construed as a victory. Having fled from the Kushite 
king and unable to take the city of Jerusalem, the seal of Sennacherib’s 
campaign now became the fabulous tribute paid earlier by King Hezekiah.® 
At the retreat of the Assyrians, Tirhaqah pushed into Asia where he formed a 
great empire for his homeland of Kush.” 


Remaining Questions and Issues 

Our attention must now turn to the last vestiges of what are believed to be 
questions and issues of chronology claimed as impediments to the smooth- 
ness and harmony of the one-invasion history. A close examination shows 
that these assumed problems are in reality built upon misconstructed and 
premanufactured history. They are intended to cast doubt where none 
should exist. The following are the most important of these challenges and 
their rebuttals: 


e “Why did Hezekiah both surrender and refuse to surrender?”®* 
That is, “Why did Hezekiah surrender and pay tribute, only later to fail 
to surrender when Sennacherib demanded that the city be open to 
him?” Because Hezekiah came to terms in one part of the story and 
refused submission in another, it is believed that these represent two 
different invasions by Sennacherib. 


— This question glosses over the entire thrust of the history. In the first 
instance, Hezekiah believed that if he agreed to pay tribute his throne 
would be saved and his people would be allowed to retain their land. 
There was no demand in the first agreement to open the city to the 
invaders. Yet when Sennacherib reneged on his treaty, new conditions 
were drawn up: surrender the city and prepare its people for deporta- 
tion.” Trusting in Yahweh, Hezekiah refused these new and destructive 
conditions. 


e “Would Hezekiah have continued to rely on Egypt after the battle 
of Eltekeh?” 


— There is no record that he did. After the Assyrian victory at Eltekeh, 
Hezekiah relied on Yahweh.” The Egyptian contribution to Judah was 
moot at this point. Indeed, there was every incentive not to surrender 
the city. It meant certain death for Hezekiah and his nobles, deportation 
of the remaining Judahites, and the spoiling of the city and its people. It 
was already clear that Sennacherib’s word was worthless. Why should 


55 See below Parallel Corpora A, p. 146. 

56 See Chap. V, pp. 70-74. 

57 See App. H, and below Chap. XII. 

58 AUSS, 4.1, p. 22. 

59 2 Kings, 18:27-32; Isa., 36:12-17; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:2. 
60 AUSS, 4.1, p. 22. 

61 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 128-145. 
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the Judahites trust him even if the Assyrians guaranteed the safety of 
Hezekiah and his nobles? If the Judahites resisted, they at least had a 
chance that Yahweh would deliver them. 


“Why was Hezekiah treated so leniently in spite of the fact that Heze- 
kiah was the leading spirit of the revolt?”” 


— There was no leniency. If Sennacherib could have broken into the city 
of Jerusalem, he certainly would have killed Hezekiah and the Judahite 
nobles, just as he had done to the nobles of Ekron.* No doubt this is 
why Hezekiah agreed to pay an enormous tribute in the first place, 
fearing personal reprisal if he surrendered and opened the city gates to 
the Assyrians. The illusion of leniency comes in the Assyrian records 
only because the Assyrian king was unable to conquer Jerusalem and, 
to save face, made it appear that the reception of tribute was the seal of 
his campaign. 


“Why was Jerusalem only blockaded and not besieged, captured, and 
destroyed?”™ 


— It was only blockaded because a major effort would have been 
required to break open the city (it took a year and a half for Nebuchad- 
nezzar II of Babylonia to perform the same task). Furthermore, 
Pelusium had to be taken first because of its strategic location. Once 
Pelusium was secured and the Assyrian front with Egypt fixed, atten- 
tion could turn towards a massive attack on and a long siege of 
Jerusalem. 


“What gave Hezekiah courage to continue resistance, after all his allies 
had been crushingly defeated?”® 


— First, Josephus describes Hezekiah as a coward, fearing even to come 
out to meet with the Assyrian representatives.” This incident demon- 
strates that, at the beginning, it may not have been courage that pushed 
Hezekiah to resist but fear for his life. Second, the walls of Jerusalem 
were heavily fortified and he could have resisted an Assyrian onslaught 
and siege for several months. Third, and most importantly, he trusted in 
Yahweh, who promised to deliver him. 


“Why did Rabshakeh tell the Judahites not to trust in Yahweh but also 
claim that Yahweh had sent him to take the city?”” 


— This question is based upon the belief in some quarters that different 
parts of Rabshakeh’s speech could represent two different campaigns. This 


SIP, p. 18. 

See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 129f. 

SIP, p. 18. 

SIP, p. 31, n. 64. 

Jos., Antiq., 10:1:2. 

This is a summarization of the question posed in IAC, pp. 82f. 
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conclusion is far too extreme and unwarranted. The speech was merely 
Assyrian rhetoric meant to justify the Assyrian attack on Judah and their 
demand for surrender. Rabshakeh was calling attention to the fact that 
the previous Judahite king, Ahaz, had pledged loyalty to the Assyrians 
when he became their vassal.®* In effect, the Judahites were obligated by 
a vassal treaty, a treaty broken by Hezekiah when he revolted.” 


— Aunique feature of these vassal and alliance treaties was the fact that 
they were pledged by an oath in the name of the vassal’s or ally’s own 
deity.” Because the Judahites rebelled and broke their oath, Yahweh, 
Rabshakeh argued, was on the side of Assyria in this dispute. On this 
account, Hezekiah should surrender the city.” At the same time, 
holding that the Assyrian deities were superior to Yahweh, Rabshakeh 
advised the Judahites not to rely upon either Yahweh or Hezekiah to 
deliver them out of the hand of the more powerful king of Assyria and 
the more powerful Assyrian deities. 


e “Did the expedition of Rab-shakeh recounted in 2 Kings, xviii. 17 ff., 
occur before or after the battle of Altaku recounted in T [the Assyrian 
text]]?”” And with it, “When did Hezekiah pay his tribute, before or 
after the battle of Eltekeh?”” 


68 The alliance between Assyria and Judah was formed by King Ahaz, the father of Hezekiah, 
when Ahaz was troubled by the nations of Aram (Syria) and Israel (2 Kings, 16:7-9; 2 Chron., 
28:16-21). 

69 2 Kings, 18:7. 

70 JBL, 78.3, pp. 199-204; BA, 17.3, p. 60; TC, pp. 29-153. E.g., 2 Chron., 36:11-13. Also as 
examples of these vassal and alliance treaties and the oaths required, see ANET, pp. 199-201, a 
Hatti (Khatti, Khitti, etc.) and Egyptian treaty sworn to by “a thousand gods of the male gods and 
female gods of them of the land of Hatti, together with a thousand gods of the male gods and of 
the female gods of them of the land of Egypt,” pp. 203-205, a Hatti (Khatti) and Amurru treaty 
sworn to by “gods and goddesses of the Hatti land and the gods and goddesses of Amurru land,” 
pp. 205f, a Hatti and Mitanni treaty sworn to by “the gods of the contracting parties,” followed 
by a list of Mitanni and Hatti deities, p. 532, a treaty between Idrimi and Pillya, sworn to by their 
gods, pp. 532f, a treaty between Assyria and Arpad, sworn to by the deities of each country, pp. 
533f, Assyria and Tyre, sworn to by the deities of Assyria and the Baal deities of Phoenicia. 

Childs (IAC, pp. 84f) takes an opposing stand based upon two points: First, he believes that it 
is a debatable question whether the Assyrians did require their vassals to swear by the vassal’s 
own deities as well as by the Assyrian. He then cites Mendenhall (BA, 17.3, p. 60) as denying they 
did (when, in fact, Mendenhall supports the fact that they did). Neither does Childs offer proof 
that it is debatable. All evidence heretofore, as the authors and sources cited above demonstrate, 
proves that the vassals were commonly made to swear by their own deities. Second, Childs holds 
that Hezekiah’s sin was not in profaning the name of Yahweh and breaking the oath in the treaty 
but by his removing the altars of Yahweh. This view is definitely incorrect. When Rabshakeh 
brought up the issue of Hezekiah removing the altars it was as an accusation that Hezekiah was 
abandoning Yahweh and causing the Judahites to forgo their true worship. Of course, Ahaz had 
actually adopted pagan Baal worship in the guise of Yahweh worship. Hezekiah had removed 
these altars built on high places in the name of Yahweh in order to purge the country from these 
pagan practices (see 2 Kings, 16:3-4, 10-18 [cf. 17:7-18], 18:1-6; 2 Chron., 28:1-4, 20-25, 29:1-19, 
31:1). Rabshakeh was trying to lure the Judahites back into Baal worship, encouraging the old Is- 
raelite error of identifying Yahweh with Baal. If he could convince the Judahites of this argument, 
they would accept the treaty of Ahaz and surrender. 

71 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 121-125. 

72 BS, 63, 594. 

73 SIP, p. 22. 
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— Both the payment of tribute by Hezekiah and Rabshakeh’s expedi- 
tion happened before the battle of AltakG (Eltekeh). This point is es- 
tablished in three ways. First, according to the accounts in Scriptures 
and Josephus, Rabshakeh’s arrival at Jerusalem occurred shortly after 
Hezekiah had paid the tribute and Sennacherib, in turn, reneged on 
the treaty.” Second, Rabshakeh’s words to Hezekiah show an expecta- 
tion of an impending Egyptian counterattack.” Third, Josephus notes 
that, when Sennacherib set out to meet the Egyptian and Kushite 
army, he had already left behind Rabshakeh with a large army to 
plunder Jerusalem.” 


“Why did Sennacherib remove from Lachish to Libnah?”” That is, why 
move northwest and away from Jerusalem to confront Hezekiah? 


— Libnah lay near the plain of Eltekeh where the Assyrian forces battled 
the Egyptian and Kushite army. The Egyptians and Kushites came to 
Ekron on the Palestim coastal road and then moved southeast to oppose 
the Assyrian king.” The only logical move for the Assyrian king was to 
march northwest to oppose this threat (Map 1). 


“Why did Sennacherib not take advantage of his victory at Eltekeh and 
invade Egypt?”” 


— The records prove that he did.™ 


It is assumed by some that Tirhaqah led an Egyptian army against Sen- 
nacherib," presupposing that the reference in Scriptures was to the 
pharaoh named Nefertem Taharqa of Egypt. 


— This view is offered despite the fact that there are no ancient sources 
making such a claim. This unsupported statement has merely added 
confusion to the issue of chronology by equating the Tirhagah of the 
Scriptures with the Egyptian monarch of that same name. As we shall 
demonstrated in our study, it was Tsawi Terhaq, also known as Taharga 
I Piye, the king of Kush, who opposed Sennacherib, not his son Nefer- 
tem Taharga. Tsawi Terhag (the Tirhaqah of the Scriptures) came out of 
his own country with a large army in order to assist his Egyptian allies.” 
He therefore was at the head of an Ethiopian, not Egyptian, army. 
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Thus the words of Josephus in Antigq., 10:2:1, to the effect that Tirhaqah was coming to the 
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¢ Some conclude that Sennacherib fought with the Tirhagah mentioned 
in Scriptures at Eltekeh.® 


— Nevertheless, this view presents major problems. According to 
Scriptures, Sennacherib retreated from Tirhagah; yet in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions Sennacherib was victorious over the Egyptian and Kushite 
forces, going on to overthrow other cities. Because of this contradic- 
tion, it is determined that Scriptures and other sources have been 
wrong and have confused two different conflicts. Along with this as- 
sertion comes a second dispute. Advocates of the two-invasion 
scenario charge that the attack route recorded in Sennacherib’s records 
for his third campaign is incompatible with an attack against Egypt 
and Tirhagah. 


The confusion represented by these conclusions and assertions are elimi- 
nated once it is admitted that there were two separate incidents: one at Elte- 
keh and another occurring later at Pelusium. The Assyrian king does mention 
“the kings of Muzri (Lower Egypt), the bowmen, chariots and horses of the 
king of Melubha (Upper Egypt)” and “the charioteers and Muzri princes, 
together with the charioteers of the Meluhha,” which he captured at the battle 
of Eltekeh.“ Yet nowhere does he give the name of the monarch of Upper 
Egypt, nor does he imply that the pharaoh of Melubha, let alone the king of 
Kush Proper, was anywhere near the scene of the battle. The Tirhaqah men- 
tioned in Scriptures, on the other hand, personally led his army.* Therefore, if 
such a confrontation with Tirhagah had occurred at Eltekeh, a victory over 
this Kushite king would most definitely have been the object of much 
boasting in Sennacherib’s annals. Tirhagqah’s name, as a result, would have 
been prominently mentioned by the Assyrian king. 

More importantly, it is evident from the parallel accounts of our ancient 
sources, as shown in Parallel Corpora A, that the threat of Tirhagah’s advance 
happened at some point after the Eltekeh conflict. Josephus notes that Sen- 
nacherib went out to meet the Egyptian and Ethiopian forces when Rab- 
shakeh was sent against Jerusalem to blockade the city.* This was an expected 
battle and, accordingly, points directly to the conflict at Eltekeh. Later, when 
Sennacherib heard that Tirhagah and his army were coming out to fight, he 
was surprised and forced to retreat without offering battle.” 

Next, Josephus and Herodotus point out that Sennacherib retreated from 
Tirhaqah while the former was at Pelusium, Egypt.* These authors, we might 


83 E.g., NOT, p. 60. 

84 See below Parallel Corpora A, p. 129. 

85 2 Kings, 19:9 and Isa., 37:9, both relate that the report given to Sennacherib stated that “he 
(Tirhagah) has come out to fight with you.” Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4, states that Tirhaqah “was coming 
to the aid of the Egyptians with a large force.” 

86 Jos., Antiq., 10:1:1 §4. 

87 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 131f. 

88 Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4 §17f; Herodotus, 2:141; and see below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 130-133. 
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note, have the only record of Sennacherib’s location at the time of his retreat.” 
Eltekeh, on the other hand, was near Ekron in Palestia.” The victory of Assyria 
at Eltekeh, therefore, must not be confused with the Assyrian defeat at Pelu- 
sium. It was while Sennacherib besieged Pelusium that word of Tirhaqah’s 
advancing army first arrived.” 

Finally, ancient accounts testify that Sennacherib retreated and never 
fought with Tirhaqah.” Yet the Assyrian records not only claim a battle at 
Eltekeh but reveal further military activity by the Assyrians immediately after 
that battle, at which time they besieged Eltekeh, Timnah, and Ekron.” There- 
fore, the battle on the plain of Eltekeh could not have been a conflict with 
Tirhaqah. In fact, as we have already demonstrated, the king of Meluhha who 
provided troops at Eltekeh and is alluded to in the inscriptions of Sennacherib 
was Shabaqo, the first Kushite pharaoh of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV, who ruled as 
the sole king of that dynasty from 707-698 B.C.E. He was directly allied with 
the petty Egyptian dynasts during this period. 


Conclusion 

Our examination of the evidence demonstrates that there are no chronological 
conflicts between any of our ancient sources. Therefore, with no remaining 
obstacles, we are compelled to the conclusion that there was only one invasion 
of Judah by King Sennacherib. This single invasion is represented in the 
Assyrian records by Sennacherib’s third campaign and is said to have started 
during the 14th year of King Hezekiah of Judah (702/701 B.C.E.). Accordingly, 
since the Assyrian army laying siege to Jerusalem was struck by a plague 
shortly after the beginning of the next year (the 15th year of Hezekiah), on the 
14th of Abib, the Sabbath and Jubilee years are confirmed as the 15th and 16th 
years of King Hezekiah, the years 701/700 and 700/699 B.C.E. 

The Sabbath year and Jubilee year of the 15th and 16th years of King 
Hezekiah, we must add, are not just assured to us by the evidence for Sen- 
nacherib’s campaign against Judah. As we proceed through our study, it shall 
be demonstrated time and again that the Sabbath cycle represented by these 
above years are reaffirmed by the evidence for other Sabbath years. Together, 
the information for all the various known Sabbath years will prove that the 
System “A” cycle is unimpeachable. 


89 2 Kings, 19:9; Isa., 37:9; Targ. Jon., 2 Kings, 19:9, Isa., 37:9, all tell of the retreat of the Assyr- 
ians from Tirhaqah but say nothing of Sennacherib’s location at the time. 

90 See Chap. IIL, p. 40, n. 8. 

91 Jos., Antiq., 10:2:1. 

92 2 Kings, 19:9; Isa., 37:9; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4. 

93 See below Parallel Corpora A, pp. 128-130. 
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CHART D 
KUSHITE RULERS OF EGyPT’S DYNASTIES 25 & 26 
B.C.E. 
Source Years (Julian Reckoning) 

Shabaqo I 15 707-694 

H 50 706-657 

E, EA, Eth, S 12 (Egypt & Kush) 707-696 

EI 10 705-696 

A 8 705-698 

Shebitku I 3 692-690 

E, EA, EI, S 12 695-684 

A 14 697-684 

Taharga IT I 26 689-664 

(Khu-Ré Nefertem) E, EA, EL, S 20 683-664 

A 18 683-666 

Urud-Amun I 2 663-662 

Eth 6 (in Kush) 663-658 

Ta-Nuat-Amun I 9 663-655 

Eth 4 (in Kush) 657-654 

EARLY DYNASTY 26, KINGS OF SAIS 

Snefer-Ra Piye I 27 696-670 

(Taharga I Piye, S 38 701-664 

Ammeris) E 12 696-685 

EA 18 696-679 

Eth 49 (in Kush) 706-658 

Stephinates E, EA, EI, A 7 684-678 

Nechepsos E, EA, E], A 6 677-672 

Nechao I E, EA, EI, A 8 671-664 
(Nekau I) 

Psamtik I I 55 663-609 

(Psammetichus I) A,H 54 663-610 

E 45 656-610 

EA, K 44 655-612 

EI 43 654-612 


A = Africanus E = Eusebius EA = Eusebius Armenian EI = Eusebius Interpretem 
Armenum — Eth = Ethiopian King List H = Herodotus I = Inscriptions (highest date found 
or indicated) K=Khronographeion  S = Sothis 


PARALLEL CORPORA “A” 


SENNACHERIB’S THIRD CAMPAIGN: 
701 B.C.E. (PARALLEL ACCOUNTS) 
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Chapter IX 


Nefertem Taharqa 


Part VII of the Sabbath and Jubilee 
of 701/700 and 700/699 B.C.E. 


Itimately, the entire debate over whether there was one or two invasions 

against the kingdom of Judah by Sennacherib, the king of Assyria, can be 
reduced to a single issue: the scriptural mentioning of the intervention of a 
Kushite king named 1 (T-r-h-q-ah; Tirhaqah), Aramaic (PIT (T-r-h-q; 
Terhaq).' For our concerns, if there was a second invasion of Judah by 
Sennacherib, then the Sabbath and Jubilee years which occurred in the days of 
King Hezekiah must, as a consequence, also be radically different. Therefore, 
it is paramount for our investigation that we uncover precisely who this par- 
ticular Tirhaqah was. The presumption of many present-day scholars is that 
this king was Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharga of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV. The 
question arises, “Could Nefertem Taharqa have been old enough and 
seasoned enough to be in command of a powerful Ethiopian army during the 
time of Sennacherib’s third campaign in early 701 B.C.E.?” 


Popular Presumption 

As discussed previously, in 701 B.C.E. King Tirhaqah of Kush led a military 
expedition against the Assyrian army of King Sennacherib. During 
Sennacherib’s time, the kingdom of Kush laid just south of Egypt in the 
country that was later known as Nubia (southernmost Egypt and northern 
Sudan). While King Tirhagah was advancing from Kush along a desert road 
towards the Assyrian army, Sennacherib was laying siege against the city of 
Pelusium, located on the northeasternmost border of Egypt. According to 
popular presumption—whether coming from the view held by those 
adhering to a two-invasion hypothesis or whether coming from the view held 
by those following the evidence of a single invasion—the Tirhaqah who came 
out of Kush to fight against Sennacherib is identified with Khu-Re’ Nefertem 
Taharqa.” Nefertem Taharga was a Kushite who ruled as the third pharaoh of 


1 The Egyptian/Ethiopian name ( md a ) (Taharqa) is expressed in Hebrew as P77 
(Tirhaqah; Tirhakah) and is found as P77 (Terhaq, Tirhak, Tirhaq, etc.) in the Aramaic text of Targ. 
Jon. It is @apoxKe (Tharaka) in the LXX; Oap@d« (Tharthak) in the Lucian text; @apoikny (Tharsikén) 
in Josephus; and Tharaca in the Latin Vulgate. The name is rendered *< SST (Tarku or Tarka) 
by the Assyrians, and Eterarchos, Tarakos, Tearkos, Tearko, and Saracus by a number of Greek and 
Latin writers (see CAH, 3, p. 279; HPM, p. 280; Manetho, frags. 66-68; Strabo, 15:1:6). The name 
is variously transcribed into English, e.g., AHOE, 3, p. 294, and TK, 1, p. 14, Taharqa; KK, p. 569, 
Tahargo; HE, 6, p. 142, Taherq, or Taharqa; EP, p. 450, Taharka; CAW, p. 81, Tahargqa; and is also 
found as Tirhaqah, Tirhakah, Tarku, Tarqu, Terhak, Tirhak, Tirhaq, Tarhaq, and the like. 

2 Some writings have Khu-Nefertem Re’ (TK, 1, p. 9, n. 2; TIP, p. 388, n. 834). Petrie gives Nefer- 
Atmu-Khu-Ra (AHOE, 3, p. 294). Breasted has Nefertem-Khure (ARE, 4, p. 452, §888; cf. TIP, p. 388). 
We shall follow the form “Khu-Re’ Nefertem,” used by F. M. Laming Macadam (TK, 1, p. 5, et al), 
and for the sake of brevity the short form “Nefertem,” recognizing that the issue of just how this 
name is reproduced is not yet fully settled. 
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Egypt’s Dynasty XXV (689-664 B.C.E.).° All other discussions arise merely as 
an outgrowth of this single interpretation. 

Nevertheless, the presumption held by both parties that there was only 
one Tirhaqah during this period, i.e., Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharqa, creates a 
dilemma for each construct. Nefertem Taharqa did not begin to rule in Egypt 
until 689 B.C.E.,* far too late to be the king who opposed Sennacherib. It also 
means he would have been far too young to lead an expedition against the 
powerful Assyrian military machine in early 701 B.C.E. Those adhering to the 
strong evidence that there was only one invasion of Judah have been forced 
to manipulate the chronology for the Ethiopian kings during this period—not 
only the chronology of Kush but that of Egypt as well—in order to find a way 
around the contradiction. Meanwhile, the entire scenario for the two-invasion 
hypothesis rests upon this same chronological difficulty. For its advocates, 
since this Taharqa could not have been a king of Ethiopia or Egypt in 701 
B.C.E., due to his young age, a second invasion of Judah was postulated and 
the evidence reorganized to explain his appearance in the story. At the same 
time, contrary to the argument that there had to be two invasions of Judah 
during this period is the fact that all the available records left to us accommo- 
date only a single invasion of Judah by Sennacherib. 

There are a number of other contradictions that must also be addressed. 
For example, before Tirhaqah of Kush was able to arrive at Pelusium early in 
701 B.C.E., the Assyrian army was struck with a plague. Weakened by this 
blow, the Assyrians were compelled to flee the field of battle and retreat to 
Jerusalem.’ Arriving at Jerusalem, Sennacherib planned to break into the city, 
seize control, and apparently then to man the walls with his Assyrian forces 
against the onslaught of the invading Kushites. Yet the plague ceased to 
spread among his soldiers. A new plague broke out while the Assyrians were 
just preparing to lay siege against Jerusalem. This second outbreak forced 
Sennacherib to abandon his eastern campaign altogether, resulting in his 
hasty return to his capital city of Nineveh. According to ancient inscriptions 
and classical writers, when Sennacherib retreated from Jerusalem, the political 
vacuum created by the collapse of the Assyrian army enabled Tirhagah and 
his powerful Kushite military to form their own vast empire. This empire 


3 Examples of this presumption from those adhering to two invasions are TK, 1, pp. 18ff, n. 
30; CAW, p. 82; HE, 6, pp. 148f; BASOR, 130, pp. 4-9; CAH, 3, p. 74; AHI, pp. 297f; BS, 63, pp. 610f; 
AUSS, 4.1, pp. 1-11; AATB, p. 21. Examples from those adhering to only one invasion are AHOE, 
3, p. 296; HI, p. 268; AHJP, pp. 143f, NOT, p. 55, n. 3; AOT, pp. 268f; TIP, pp. 157-172. Examples 
from those uncommitted to either view are SIP, p. 51; LAP, pp. 177f. George Adam Smith summa- 
rizes the two-invasion premise when he writes, “It is his [the compiler of 2 Kings] preservation 
of the name of Tirhakah, who did not come to power over Egypt till 691, that enables us to 
separate the Second narrative and assign its different story to that second southern campaign of 
Sennacherib, which the Assyrian evidence gives us some ground to suppose took place between 
691 and 689” (JTEH, 2, pp. 173f). One can conversely conclude that if it had not been for the un- 
warranted identification of the Tirhaqah of 2 Kings and Isaiah with Nefertem Taharqa there 
would have been no basis for the two-invasion hypothesis. 

4 See App. B, G, F. 

5 2 Kings, 19:9-36; Isa., 37:9-37; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:4f; Herodotus, 2:141; see above Parallel 
Corpora A, pp. 130-132. 
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stretched across North Africa, the Levant, and Asia Minor. Tirhaqah was even 
able to force the Assyrians and Babylonians to pay him tribute.° 

Nevertheless, this great military conquest of Tirhaqah is not found in the 
records of Nefertem Taharqa, a person who was never wont to boast of his 
achievements. The most adventurous claim by Nefertem Tahargqa is to 
“smiting” the neighboring lands in Libya located next to Egypt and along the 
Phoenician coast. The only claim of rulership over the lands of Palestine, as 
we shall see, derived only from his continued occupation of those areas which 
had previously been conquered by his father, King Piye of Kush. 

It is paramount for our investigation, therefore, that we correctly identify 
the king named Tirhaqah of Kush before whom Sennacherib fled. We begin to 
solve the dilemma created by the presumption of only “one Taharqa” by first 
addressing the likelihood of whether or not it was even possible that 
Nefertem Taharqa could have been the famous Tirhagah who came out 
against Sennacherib. Our effort begins with an examination of the evidence 
regarding Nefertem Tahargqa and whether he could have led a Kushite army 
against Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E. 


Dating Nefertem Taharqa 

Could Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharqa of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV have been in 
command of an Ethiopian army as a Kushite king during the time of Sennach- 
erib’s third campaign in early 701 B.C.E.? Nefertem Taharqa’s reign is dated 
by an Apis stela. This stela states that an Apis was installed in the 26th year of 
Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharga and died in the 20th year, 4th month of the 3rd 
season (i.e., 12th month of the year) of Pharaoh Psamtik I (Dynasty XXVI). The 
total life of this Apis bull is then rounded off to “21 years.”’ Installation of the 
Apis bull commonly occurred when the animal reached an age of maturity, at 
about 9 months old.* The fact that they rounded off the bull’s age at 21 years 
demonstrates that, since the Apis died in the 12th month of the 20th year of 
Psamtik I, it was born in about the 12th month of the 25th year of Nefertem 
Taharqa. Therefore, this particular Apis was born during the last month or so 
of the 25th year of Nefertem Taharqa.’ 

In turn, the evidence from the records of the Apis bulls means that the 54- 
year reign of Psamtik I (Dynasty XXVI) would have immediately followed the 
26th and highest known year for the reign of Nefertem Tahargqa (Dynasty 
XXV). As a result, Nefertem Taharqa reigned only 26 full years and possibly a 
very small fraction of Year 27.’ Nevertheless, any partial 27th year would also 


6 For a detailed discussion, see Chap. XII & App. H. 

7 According to Stela Louvre 193, an Apis bull was installed on the 9th day of the 4th month 
of Peret (the 8th month of the year) in Year 26 of Nefertem Tahargqa. It died in Year 20 of Psamtik 
I, on the 20th day of the 4th month of Shomu (the 12th month of the year), having lived 21 years 
(Serapeum Stela, Cat. no. 192, IM 3733; Kush, 8, pl. 38 to p. 268). 

8 Kush, 8, p. 74. 

9 Cf. TIP, pp. 161f §130. Keep in mind that popular dating for Taharqa is 1 year too far back 
than what the evidence proves, see above Chap. VI, n. 8. 

10 AUSS, 4.1, pp. 4f. 
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have been counted as part of the 1st year of Pharaoh Psamtik I of Sais in 
Lower Egypt. In addition, ancient inscriptions prove that the five great kings 
of Dynasty XXVI of Egypt, beginning with Psamtik I, governed a total of 138 
years and 5 months, ending in May of 525 B.C.E." The 1st year of Psamtik I, 
accordingly, was the year 663 B.C.E.,” which for the Egyptians began that year 
on what the Julian calender calls February 5th." 

This detail means that the Ist year of Nefertem Taharga’s 26-year reign 
was 689 B.C.E. Nefertem Taharga came north from Kush to be associated with 
Shebitku on the throne of Egypt when he was 20 years old (689 B.C.E.)."* He 
ruled 26 full years.” As a result, he was only 9 years old in 701 B.C.E., far too 
young to lead a powerful military force from Kush against the mighty 
Assyrian Empire. On this point, many critics are accurate. 

On the other side of the chronological equation, Psamtik I of Dynasty XXVI, 
who is known to have reigned a full 54 years,’* succeeded his father, Nekau I, 
to the throne at Sais (i.e., in 663 B.C.E.)."” Nekau I was himself appointed to the 
throne of Sais in Lower Egypt by the Assyrian monarch Esarhaddon during the 
autumn of the latter’s 10th regnal year (671 B.C.E.), on the occasion of an 
Assyrian victory over Nefertem Taharqa.'* Nekau I is said to have continued to 
rule parts of Lower Egypt for 8 years (i.e., 671-664 B.C.E.).” Using this scale, 
“Year 1” of Psamtik I, again would be 663 B.C.E. This year is confirmed as well 
by other records.” Nefertem Taharqa’s 26th year, accordingly, still ends with 


11 See App. B. 

12 That this year was 663 B.C.E., see EP, p. 347; CAW, p. 81; CAH, 3, pp. 285, 288 & n. 1; and 
see App. B. 

13 HdO, p. 272. 

14 Kawa, V:13-20, IV:7-13; and cf. TK, 1, p. 18-20, n. 30, p. 32, ns. 50-52. Nefertem Taharga was 
not crowned as sole monarch until his Year 6. His 26 years of reign were counted from his associa- 
tion on the throne with Shebitku, see CAW, pp. 81f; TK, 1, pp. 18f, ns. 30-31, p. 32, ns. 50-51. 
Kenneth Kitchen and others, who argue by means of speculation that Nefertem Taharqa might 
have been 20 years old in 701 B.C.E. (e.g., TIP, pp. 158f), are forced to distort the records of Manetho, 
pulling out of context the figures of 14 and 12 years for Shebitku and then making Nefertem 
Taharqa join him at the beginning of Shebitku’s reign. For a further discussion, see App. F. 

15 Serapeum Stela, Cat. no. 192; LSDM, iii, pl. 36; ARE, 4, §§959-962. 

16 ARE, 4, §§974-979; Manetho, frag. 68; EP, p. 451; cf. MDAIK, 15, pp. 208-212; ZAS, 92, pp. 
38f. He continued to reign at least into the early months of his 55th year (STEAN, 2, p. 675, 26.2.55; 
OLP, 22, p. 105, “he at least began a 55th year as king”; cf. BSFE, 105, pp. 24-26, for the earliest 
date for his successor, Nekau II). 

17 Manetho, frags. 68 & 69; Herodotus, 2:152. That Nekau I ruled Memphis and Sais, see 
ANET, p. 294. Shabago murdered Nekau I in 663 B.C.E., well before he abandoned Egypt early in 
656 B.C.E. (Herodotus, 2:152). Herodotus adds that Shabago “fled” Egypt because of an oracle 
that he was only to rule that country for 50 years, which time was “now fulfilled,” so he departed 
Egypt for Ethiopia “of his own accord” (Herodotus, 2:139). This statement implies that Shabaqo 
left Egypt shortly after his son, Ta~-Nuat-Amun, had reconquered Lower Egypt in 657 B.C.E. Ta- 
Nuat-Amun was pushed out of Lower Egypt by Nekau I of Dynasty XXVI in the year 656 B.C.E., 
and then, for a short time, they ruled jointly over Upper Egypt from Thebes (cf. App. J). 

18 ARAB, 2, §§771, 774, 902-905, cf. §§554-558, 580, 582-585, 710; ANET, pp. 302f, iv, p. 303, 
2 (rev.). 

19 Manetho, frags. 68 & 69. The name Nekau (belonging to the Kau) is variously spelled 
Nekao, Nechao, Necao, Neco, Necos, Nakao, and so forth. 

20 MDAIK, 15, pp. 208-212; ZAS, 92, pp. 38f. One must keep in mind that a 1-year error has 
been followed by many, but not all, chronologists with regard to Dynasty XXVI. This error is 
based upon the incorrect usage of Demotic Papyrus Berlin 13588 (see App. C). 
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the end of the year 664 B.C.E., the same year as the last full year of Nekau I. 
Nefertem Taharqa’s 26-year reign, in turn, would still begin in 689 B.C.E. (the 
Egyptians reckoning from February 12th that year). 


Two Calculations 

There are two views regarding just how to calculate the age of Nefertem 
Taharga at his death. Inscriptions found at Kawa, dated to the 6th year of 
Nefertem Taharga, relate that, as a 20-year-old youth, Nefertem Taharga was 
brought north from Nubia to Egypt by King Shebitku.” As he proceeded north- 
ward through Kush towards Egypt, the young man beheld a temple of Amun 
in Gempaten (Gematen), i.e., in Kawa, which had fallen into a ruinous state.” 
Nefertem Taharga then provides a statement which, by the placement of a 
comma, can be translated and understood in one of two ways.” The first school 
of thought, led by M. F. Laming Macadam, renders this verse as follows: 


Horus Lofty-of-Diadems, he called to mind this 
temple, which he had beheld as a youth in the first 
year of his reign. 


This translation is understood by F. M. Laming Macadam and those fol- 
lowing him to mean that the temple was seen by Nefertem when he was 20 
years old and that this event also occurred in the 1st year of his reign. 
According to Macadam’s reading, Shebitku died towards the end of the 6th 
year of his joint reign with Nefertem Taharqa.” This means that Nefertem was 
20 years old at the time he began his 26-year reign as pharaoh (i.e., in 689 
B.C.E.). If this view of his age is accurate, which it most certainly is, Nefertem 
Taharga was born in 709 B.C.E. and would have died at the age of 46.” For 
those who date Nefertem’s reign so that it began 1 year earlier, his birth would 
have been in about 710 B.C.E.” In either case, he would have only been about 
9 or 10 years old in 701 B.C.E., an age hardly suitable for the leadership of a 
Kushite military expedition against a powerful Assyrian army.” It is also hard 
to believe that Sennacherib, despite the plague vexing his army, would have 
held much respect for such a youthful adversary. 


21 TK, 1, pp. 15f, 23-28. Also see App. G. 

22 TK, 1, p. 15, 2. 9-11. 

23 TK, 1, p. 15, L. 12f; TIP, p. 166. 

24 E.g., TK, 1, p. 17, n. 17, pp. 18-20, ns. 30, 31; BASOR, 130, pp. 8f. 

25 TK, 1, pp. 18f, n. 30. 

26 TK, 1, pp. 18-20, n. 30; BASOR, 130, pp. 8f. These writers would have Nefertem come to 
power in 690 B.C.E., placing his birth in 710 B.C.E. In our text we merely correct their error by 
leaving out 1 year (see above ns. 17 & 20). 

27 See App. C for the arguments regarding the difference of 1 year in Dynasty XXVI. 

28 An excellent example of the age required for an Egyptian or Kushite king to lead a military 
expedition comes with the history of Thutmose III. Thutmose III ascended to the throne of Egypt 
in the last years of his father Thutmose II, being but a young boy. During his youth, Queen 
Hatshepsut proclaimed herself ruler and guardian of the child-king (e.g., CAH, 2.1, pp. 316f). 
Thutmose III did not lead an army against the Asiatics of Syria-Palestia until his 22nd regnal year 
(Ibid., p. 318; ARE, 2, p. 179). Taharga II, as another example, took the throne at age 20 (TK, 1, p. 
17, n. 17, p. 18, n. 30; EnBS, p. 301, “He began his reign at the age of 20”). 
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Even more puzzling, the Ethiopian king Shabago was still on the throne of 
Egypt during this period. If it was merely a matter of finding a suitable 
general for the Ethiopian army, would the Kushites have not simply handed 
over the command of the Kushite army to this proven and tested leader? The 
evidence suggests that Kush had another king standing in the wings, 
someone who possessed his own powerful army and who was capable of 
saving Shabago’s kingdom in Egypt. Tirhaqah, the king of Kush, was coming 
to the aid of Shabaqo, whose own Egyptian and Kushite forces had just 
shortly before been defeated by the Assyrian army of Sennacherib in the battle 
at Eltekeh.” At the same time, it took at least 2 months for an Ethiopian army 
to march north from Napata in order to reach northern Egypt. This evidence 
indicates that Tirhaqah had already begun his march against the Assyrians 
well before Shabaqo’s forces were defeated at Eltekeh. It suggests that 
Tirhaqah of Kush had marshaled his army and began his march north as soon 
as word reached him of the Assyrian attack on the Egyptian and Kushite client 
states in Phoenicia. 

The second view of the verse at question, which is advanced by Jean 
Leclant, Jean Yoyotte, Kenneth Kitchen, and others,* would have it read: 


Horus Lofty-of-Diadems, he called to mind this 
temple, which he had beheld as a youth, in the first 
year of his reign. 


This translation of the inscription is understood to mean that the temple 
which Nefertem Taharga saw as a youth, interpreted to mean when he was 20 
years old and coming north to Egypt to meet Shebitku, was called to mind 
later in the Ist year of his reign. The northward journey from Nubia for 
Nefertem Taharqa, as a result, is thought to have taken place sometime during 
the early reign of Pharaoh Shebitku. Many assume it was during Shebitku’s 
accession year. The longest date known for the reign of Shebitku is found in 
Africanus’ version of Manetho, 14 years.” Disregarding any co-regencies, 
stacking the longest dates known from the different and varying sources, 
assuming Nefertem came north in the 1st year of Shebitku, and following the 
long chronology which begins Nefertem’s reign in 690 B.C.E., the earliest that 
they could start Shebitku’s reign would be 704 B.C.E. More recently, due to a 
misreading of the Tang-i Var inscription, this date has been pushed back even 
further to 707/706 B.C.E.* 


29 For the battle at Eltekeh, see Chaps. III, pp. 40-45, & IV, p. 57, and see above Parallel 
Corpora A, p. 129. 

30 BIFAO, 51, pp. 15-29; TIP, pp. 161-172. Gardiner also does not accept the 6-year co-regency 
premise of F. M. Laming Macadam for Shebitku and Nefertem Taharqa (EP, pp. 345f, 450). 
Kenneth Kitchen gives Shebitku 13 years and ends his reign in 690 B.C.E. (TIP, p. 468). He, there- 
fore, calculates the arrival of Tirhaqah in Egypt in 701 B.C.E., in time for the war with Sennacherib 
(TIP, pp. 165-171). For a rebuttal to this view, see AUSS, 4.1, pp. 1-11. 

31 Manetho, frag. 66. 

32 See App. F. 
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Using these interpretations, Kenneth Kitchen and others then make the 
claim that Nefertem might well have been 20 years of age by 701 B.C.E. 
Therefore, he could have been old enough to lead a military expedition,® a 
pharaoh not being considered capable of rulership until he was at least 20 years 
old. Yet even at this age, as John Bright points out, it would still be highly 
unlikely since Taharqa at this age was described as an inexperienced youth,* es- 
pecially when more seasoned kings, such as Shabago, and seasoned generals 
were available. 

Kenneth Kitchen’s understanding of the Year 6 inscription of Nefertem is 
better than F. M. Laming Macadam’s only in the sense that the inscription 
does appear to mean that Taharga saw the Temple at Kawa when “he passed 
to the nome of Amun of Gempaten,” while he was being escorted by the army 
of Shebitku in their going “north to Thebes.”* Nevertheless, when he saw the 
ruinous state of the temple, he became sad, for he remembered seeing the 
place in much better condition when he had been a young child.” Therefore, 
“in the Ist year of his reign,” after being crowned as the king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, he had the temple rebuilt.* 

In turn, Macadam is correct when he points out that it was in the same 
journey north to the court of Shebitku, yet before he arrived in Thebes, that 
Nefertem Taharqa saw the ruined temple. From Thebes he was taken further 
north to Memphis and crowned co-regent. Kitchen is also certainly wrong by 
claiming that Nefertem Taharga and Shebitku were not co-regents for 6 years. 
This co-regency is easily demonstrated, as we shall see below, by comparing 
the words of the transmitters of Manetho with the data from the inscriptions.” 
Also, the “Year 6” texts of Nefertem certainly allows for a co-regency and 
exactly corresponds with the information from Manetho.” Neither can we 


33. TIP, pp. 161-172. 

34 See above n. 28, and App. E. 

35 AHI, p. 298, n. 9. 

36 Kawa, IV:12-27; TK, 1, pp. 15f, 2. 12-27. 

37 Kawa, IV:11f; TK, 1, p. 15, 2. 11f. Therefore, Nefertem Taharqa was not 20 years old as a 
youth when he originally saw the ruined temple. Rather, he saw it when he was a youth in good 
condition but now, as he was passing by while going north, saw that it had become ruined. 

38 Kawa, IV:12-27 (see TK, 1, pp. 15f, 2. 12-27). 

39 Cf. Chart D. Also see the discussion in App. F. 

40 The highest regnal year for Shebitku is Year 3, which is found on Nile Level Text, no. 33 
(ARE, 4, §887; CAW, p. 82). This 3-year reign is accounted for by Manetho’s transmitters, Eusebius 
and Africanus. Africanus, starting from Shebitku’s accession year, when he was associated with 
Shabago on the throne of Egypt, gives Shebitku 14 years. Eusebius, meanwhile, starting from the 
1st year of Shebitku’s reign as co-regent, gives Shebitku only 12 years (Manetho, frags. 66 & 67). 
Also see below n. 45. Kenneth Kitchen’s attempt to overthrow the reading of the Egyptian inscrip- 
tion from the Nile Level Text is unconvincing (TIP, pp. 170f). His effort was to avoid any co- 
regency, thereby lengthening the chronology so that Nefertem Taharqa could be 20 years old in 
701 B.C.E. Kitchen is forced to totally dismiss the information from Manetho (TIP, pp. 153f, n. 298, 
448f, 452f). His reasons for holding this view are based upon the fact that Manetho’s figures do 
not directly agree with the numbers found on the monuments and inscriptions. This view is un- 
reasonable. Manetho’s numbers are based upon an entirely different way of calculating the 
Egyptian reigns and can only be judged in the light of complimenting the known Egyptian in- 
scriptions. Interestingly, the figures from Manetho, when compared with the inscriptions, 
actually confirm the fact that there was a co-regency for Shebitku and Nefertem Taharqa (see 
below n. 45, and see App. F and Chart D). 
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simply just stack the largest dates from different records, as Kenneth Kitchen 
and others have done. Each record must be considered within its own context. 

A co-regency is likewise inherent in Eusebius’ comment regarding how 
Nefertem Taharga seized the throne of Dynasty XXV in Egypt for himself, ie., 
“hic ab Ethiopia duxit exercitium atque Sebiconem occidit ipseque regnavit 
Egiptiorum (he led the army from Ethiopia to here and thus killed Shebitku 
and he himself ruled Egypt).”“ An early Demotic text even suggests that 
Shebitku was poisoned by Nefertem Taharga.” These words will not fit the 
events of a youthful Nefertem Taharga being summoned to Egypt from Kush 
by King Shebitku and then being taken north under the escort of King 
Shebitku’s army so that Nefertem “might be there with him.”* Rather, the 
story indicates a later time, when Nefertem was in command of his own army 
(a right primarily retained by Egyptian and Kushite kings). Accordingly, 
nearly 150 years ago, after examining this verse, Georg Unger assumed that 
Nefertem Taharqa “already beforehand had possessed kingly power” before 
he murdered Shebitku.“ 

Whatever the dispute, Nefertem Taharga found it necessary to remove 
Shebitku from the throne, leaving himself as the only pharaoh at Memphis. 
Since the death of Shebitku is mentioned on the stela dealing with Nefertem’s 
6th year, and since Manetho’s records show that there was a co-regency, the 
death of Shebitku must have occurred sometime well after Nefertem’s 1st 
year, i.e., at the end of his 6th year, just as his inscription reports. Furthermore, 
Nefertem Taharqa’s official reign was 26 years long. Yet Manetho only gives 
him 20 years, which further indicates that his co-regency with Shebitku ended 
with Nefertem Taharqa’s 6th year. Nefertem Taharqa is also known to have 
returned to Kush to dedicate gifts at the temple of Gempaten every year, from 
his 2nd to 8th year. It must have been upon his return from the dedication 
made in Kush during his 6th year that the plot was hatched and carried out 
to overthrow Shebitku. 


41 CM, p. 251. 

42 CdE, 76, p. 35. Those who label this story a fairy tale have erred in that they try to interpret 
the coup d'état as an event which took place in Taharqa’s 1st year of reign (e.g., CdE 76, p. 35; 
MittSAG, 16, p. 161). The revolt actually took place at the end of his 6th year of co-regency. 

43 TK, 1, p. 28, 2. 13f, and see App. G. 

44 CM, p. 251. 

45 CAW, pp. 81f; Manetho, frags. 67a & b; cf. Sothis, no. 77; Eusebius, Inter. Arm., p. 9. 
Manetho gives 44 years for the total reigns of Sabakon (Shabaqo) (12 years), Sebikhos (Shebitku) 
(12 years), and Tarakos (Taharqa) (20 years) of Dynasty XXV. This number precisely matches the 
total years for the reigns of these same kings acting in their role as the chief pharaoh, i.e., 44 years: 
Shabago (Year 15, Limestone cube statue of Ity, BM EA 24429), Shebitku (Year 3, Karnak Nile 
Level Text, no. 33; see ARE, 4, §887; CAW, p. 82), and Taharqa II (Year 26, Serapeum Stela, Cat. no. 
192, IM 3733); also see FHN, 1, pp. 123, p. 128; TIP, pp. 161f. Manetho’s number of years for these 
kings determines their reigns by calculating from different points of co-regencies and sole reigns. 
Manetho’s 12 years for Shebitku, for example, consist of the 3 years of co-regency with his father, 
Shabaqo, 3 years as chief pharaoh, and 6 years as co-regent with Nefertem Taharga, until Shebitku 
died. Taharqa was made pharaoh after Shebitku due to the power of Piye, Nefertem Taharqa’s 
father, who dominated Egypt at the time. 

46 TK, 1, pp. 4-9. 
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Setting aside for the moment the issue of co-regency, there is no evidence 
at all that Nefertem Taharga came north from Nubia during Shebitku’s early 
reign. Indeed, since the inscriptions of Nefertem Taharqa suggest that this 
request to come to Egypt was intended in order to associate Nefertem on the 
throne,” it is much more likely that it occurred towards a latter part of 
Shebitku’s reign. Regardless, even if we did assume that Nefertem Taharqa’s 
inscriptions intended to say that he was brought to Egypt at the beginning of 
Shebitku’s reign,“ the logic of Kitchen and those following him is still flawed. 

First, Bright is correct when he concludes that it is very unlikely, “that an 
untried youth of twenty who by his own statement had never before left his 
home in Nubia, would have been placed in command of an expeditionary 
force in Palestine” in order to oppose the mighty Assyrian military machine.” 
This point is especially poignant since, as we have said, there were Kushite 
kings like Shabago still available for the task. Indeed, if Nefertem Taharqa was 
an untried youth who had never left his Nubian home until he was 20 years 
old, and then only to come to Egypt to join Shebitku, how can it be concluded 
that at that same age he could have led a powerful Kushite army against 
Sennacherib of Assyria? 

Second, sidestepped is the aforesaid issue of co-regencies, which are 
demonstrated by the transmitters of Manetho. These co-regencies are realized 
when we compare the statements of the transmitters of Manetho with ancient 
Egyptian inscriptions. Manetho gives Shabago 12 years (variants 10 and 8 
years), Shebitku 12 years (variant 14 years), and Taharga 20 years (variant 18). 
Meanwhile, the inscriptions provide the highest known regnal years: Shabaqo 
15 years, Shebitku 3 years, and Taharqa 26 years.” Laying these figures along- 
side one another, it is clearly revealed that these Ethiopian kings shared the 
throne with each other for certain periods of time. 

Third, the alternate scenarios at times pass off the term WD nia (melek 
Kush; king of Kush), which is used for the Tirhaqah who is mentioned in 
Scriptures, as either a gloss or an anachronism. Scriptures, Targum Jonathan, 
Josephus, and others all make it clear that it was the “king” of Kush named 
Tirhaqah who came out to oppose Sennacherib, not the king’s turtanu or a 
lesser prince who would later become king. This reinterpretation of the words 
from Scriptures is wholly unwarranted. 

Fourth, Nefertem Taharqa, as Gardiner points out, “was nothing loath to 
publicize his fortunes and his achievements.”” Yet in the various inscriptions 
proclaiming how Nefertem Taharga came to power and the wondrous things 
of his reign, not once does he mention a victorious campaign against the 
region of the Assyrian empire, either before or after his rule began in Egypt.” 


47 TK, 1, p. 15, . 8f, pp. 17f, ns. 17, 30; p. 28, L. 136. 

48 CAW, p. 82, also considers this possibility, but concludes that, either way, it leaves 
Nefertem Taharga too young to lead an expedition against the Assyrians. 

49 AHI, p. 298, n. 9. 

50 See above n. 45. 

51 EP, p. 344. 

52 See inscriptions in TK, 1, pp. 444; ARE, 4, §§892-900, 918. 
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Indeed, nothing of such importance is even implied in his inscriptions, which 
recount the events of his first 6 years as pharaoh (i.e., 689-684 B.C.E.),* a time 
which would also encompass any possibility for the proposed hypothesis of a 
second invasion of Judah by Sennacherib. 


Conclusion 

All the available facts demonstrate conclusively that there is not one shred of 
evidence, nor is there even a realistic possibility, that Nefertem Taharga was 
the same king called Tirhaqah of Kush mentioned in Scriptures. Neither is 
there any reason to doubt the veracity of the historical records which report 
that Tirhagah was the name of “the king of Kush” who led this military expe- 
dition against Sennacherib and his Assyrian army. This being the state of the 
problem, we must now turn our attention elsewhere in order to discover the 
true identity of the Kushite king named Tirhagah who came out to oppose 
Sennacherib. We shall begin to address the real question, one that is never 
asked, If Nefertem Taharga of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV is not the correct King 
Tirhaqah, was there another king named ‘Tirhaqah, the king of Kush’ who 
came out of Kush and opposed Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E.? 


53. TK, 1, pp. 4-9, 14-16, 22-28; ARE, 4, §§892-896. 


Chapter X 


Confederation of Kings 


Part VIII of the Sabbath and Jubilee 
of 701/700 and 700/699 B.C.E 


he next circumstance that allows for the existence of another Kushite king 

named Tirhagah, one who was ruling during Sennacherib’s invasion of 
Judah in 701 B.C.E., comes from the political system generally used among 
these ancient Middle Eastern kingdoms. Evidence strongly demonstrates that, 
as with many other countries in the ancient Near East during this period, Kush 
was ruled by a confederation of kings. Under this system, the strongest 
members of this confederation dominated the political landscape.' The Kushite 
kings, in turn, were not just allied with each other while in Kush but within 
Egypt as well, collectively holding authority over different Egyptian dynasts 
and regions. This system also allowed for co-regencies within each Kushite 
dynastic line, both those ruling within Kush and those ruling within Egypt. 


Kingdoms and Kings 
Kush was not a single-dynasty country. Pliny notes that Ethiopia was anciently 
divided into 45 kingdoms.” Diodorus of Sicily similarly points out that a good 
part of Ethiopia was composed of several elective monarchies—the heads of 
which were chosen out of their priests—and that all these princes made the 
laws of their respective realms the basis of their government.’ Strabo adds that 
the people “appoint as kings those who excel in beauty, or in superiority in 
cattle breeding, or in courage, or in wealth. In Meroe the highest rank was in 
ancient times held by the priests, who indeed would give orders even to the 
king, sometimes ordering him through a messenger to die, and would appoint 
another in his stead.’”* This practice was later broken up when one of the priest- 
kings marched against these other priests and slaughtered them all.° These 
priest-kings, nevertheless, were commonly derived from Kushite royal families. 
In Pliny’s day (writing in about 76-77 C.E.), amongst these various 
Ethiopian kingdoms, was the island state of Meroe.’ During this period, 


1 Such a system was expressed in Germany up until the end of WWI, e.g., King Francis 
Joseph I of Austria; King Ludwig III of Bavaria; King Friedrich August III of Saxony; King 
Wilhelm II of Wiirttemberg; and King Wilhelm II of Prussia all ruled at one and the same time 
during WWI. Yet King Wilhelm II of Prussia was the leading Kaiser (Emperor) of all Germany. 

2 Pliny, 6:35. 

3 Diotonis 3:5, 9. In the Aspelta Election Stela we read of a gathering of army commanders 
and bureaucrats who, by means of the priests in the temple compound, consulted Amun and 
“elected” the new king (FHN 1, pp. 234-231). Also see UH, 18, pp. 278-281. 

4 Strabo, 17:2:3. 

5 Cf. Herodotus, 3:20, “they deem worthy to be their king that townsman whom they judge 
to be tallest and to have strength proportioned to his stature.” 

6 Pliny, 6:35. 
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Meroe was called Ethiopia’s “greatest royal seat,”’ indicating the existence of 
other lesser royal seats. Pliny further points out that in his day Meroe was 
ruled by a woman named Candacen (Kandake). The word “Kandake” is a 
Meroitic title which means “great woman,” “Queen,” “Queen mother,” or 
“royal mother.”* The term is used as a dynastic label, much in the same way 
as the Egyptians used the term “Pharaoh,” the Greek rulers of Egypt used 
“Ptolemy,” the Romans used “Caesar,” and so forth. To demonstrate, we are 
told that the term Kandake was “a name that has passed on through a succes- 
sion of queens for many years.” Even as late as in the days of Eusebius of 
Caesarea (writing in c.311 C.E.), we are told that this region of Ethiopia, “fol- 
lowing its ancestral custom,” was still ruled by a woman,” i.e., by a Kandake. 

This line of queens were counted as warriors. To begin with, Strabo 
informs us that, among the Ethiopians, just like the men, the women were 
armed." The warrior-queen status for the queen is further demonstrated on 
a large sepulchral pyramid near ancient Meroe. Here we find an image of a 
female warrior with ensigns on her head, dragging forth a number of 
captives as offerings to the deities. On another portrayal, this queen is in a 
warlike habit and about to destroy the same captives.” Strabo and Cassius 
Dio both speak of a warrior-queen of the Ethiopians named Kandake, who 
lived “above (i-e., south of) Egypt,” and who invaded Upper Egypt in 23/22 
B.C.E." In the Ethiopian King List there are listed several Kandakes. One 
queen was named “Nicauta Kandake (Ni-Kauta, Ni-Qauta, Qalhata)” who is 
said to have ruled in Kush for 10 years (695-686 B.C.E.). Her reign immedi- 
ately followed that of Shabaqo’s, whose own official 12-year reign in Kush 
began in 707 B.C.E." After this queen, as time passed, there were also listed 
along with the kings, the queens named Hadina, Nikawla Kandake, Akawsis 
Kandake, Nikosis Kandake, Awsena, Nicotnis Kandake, Garsemot Kandake, 
and others.’ 

In the New Testament book of Acts, there is a mentioning of another 
Ethiopian queen named Kandake." Her eunuch, an Ethiopian of great author- 
tiy over the queen’s treasury, visited Jerusalem in order to venerate Yahweh 
(for which reasons we shall demonstrate below). While he was returning to 
Ethiopia, this eunuch met with Philip, one of the seven famous Christian 
deacons of Jerusalem, who converted him to Christianity.” The connection of 
the house of Queen Kandake (a contemporary of the messiah), with Judaism 
provides us with an important insight into the dynasty that was stationed at 


Wt 


7 Strabo, 7:2:2. 

8 AHOA, p. 115; HDAMN, p. 69, 97, 249; EnBS, p. 302; NONYV, p. 1. 
9 Pliny, 6:35. 

10 Eusebius, H.E., 2:1:13. 

11 Strabo, 17:2:3. 

12 CBTEL, pp. 67f, s.v. Candace. 

13. Strabo, 17:1:54; Dio, 54:5:4. 

14 CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, no. xii. Also see App. F. 

15 CBN, p. 266-268, for the names listed up until 1st century C.E. 

16 Acts, 8:27. 

17 Acts, 8:26-39; cf. Irenaeus, Ag. Her., 3:12:8, 4:23:2; Eusebius, H.E., 2:1. 
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Meroe. There was a good reason that the high officials of this Ethiopian court 
were involved in Judaism, thus motivating them to send court officials to 
venerate Yahweh at the temple in Jerusalem. This connection can be attributed 
to their longstanding claim that the queen of Shaba (Saba, Sheba), whom they 
identify until this day with a woman named Makeda, bore a son to King 
Solomon of Judah and Israel. According to the Kebra Nagast, Makeda (the 
queen of Shaba) was also named Kandake.* From this queen, the name 
Kandake was passed down from generation to generation. 

Solomon’s son by Makeda was named ’Ebana Hakim, throne name 
Menelik, and he is said to have founded a dynasty from whom a number of 
famous Kushite kings sprang, such as Kashta, Shabaqo, Aspurta, and 
others.” In their historical sources, which have been passed down in the 
Kebra Nagast, Yahwehism was brought to this part of Ethiopia by means of 
King Solomon, who gave his religion to the queen of Shaba (who in turn 
raised up her son Menelik in that religion), and by means of the contacts 
made between Menelik and Solomon.” In addition, this line of queens from 
Meroe is directly tied to the king named Tirhaqah who came against 
Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E. According to the Ethiopian King List, for example, 
in the days of Ni-kauta Kandake, there was another important Kushite king 
who was named Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash. He reigned over Kush for 49 
years (706-658 B.C.E.).” As our investigation continues, we shall prove that 
this Terhaq (Terhaq being an Aramaic form of the name Taharqa) is the King 
Tirhaqah of Kush who attacked Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E.” 

Neither is the confederation of kings construct unique to the Ethiopians. 
Scriptures speak of several confederations of contemporary kings. One con- 
federation ruled the Assyrians, another the Hittites, still another the 
Egyptians. This system was found, as well, in use among many other Near 
Eastern states.” Sennacherib’s own records report his defeat of some of the 
“kings of Muzri (Lower and Middle Egypt)’”™ along with a “king of Melubha” 
(“Melubha” being the Assyrian designation for Upper Egypt and Nubia)” at 
the battle of Eltekeh during his third campaign in 701 B.C.E.” At this time, the 


18 Kebra Nagast, 34. . 

19 CBN, pp. 266-268; AHENA, 1, p. 193. “Ebana Hakim means “Son of the wise man,” i.e., 
King Solomon of Judah and Israel. 

20 Kebra Nagast, 28-55, 88-92. 

21 CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, no. xiii. 

22 See below Chap. XI, and see App. D-L. 

23 Listed as a confederation of kings are the kings of Assyria (2 Chron., 28:16, 30:6, 32:4), the 
kings of the Midiani (Judg., 8:5, 12, 26), the kings of the Hittites (1 Kings, 10:29; 2 Kings, 7:6; 2 
Chron., 1:17), the kings of the Egyptians (2 Kings, 7:6), the kings of Babylonia (2 Kings, 25:28), 
kings of Persia (Ezra, 9:9), kings of Arabia (1 Kings, 10:15; 2 Chron., 9:14), kings of Aram (Syria) 
(2 Sam., 10:19; 1 Kings, 10:29; 2 Chron., 1:17, 28:23), the kings of Zobah (1 Sam., 14:47), the kings 
of the Emori (Josh., 2:10, 9:10, 10:6, 24:12), the kings of the Kanaani (Josh., 5:1; Judg., 5:19), and so 
forth. Also see our discussions in our forthcoming books entitled IC, IM, GAE. 

24 A “king of Egypt” in some inscriptions (JTEH, p. 155). 

25 That the Assyrians referred to Upper Egypt as Kush/Melubha, see below Chap. XI, pp. 
173-175, along with its ns. 17 & 19. 

26 AS, p. 31, 2:78-80, p. 69, L. 23-25. 
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Ethiopian king named Shabago (707 to 693 B.C.E.)” was ruling Egypt as its 
chief pharaoh, standing in alliance with other local Egyptian dynasts. 
Beginning in 697 B.C.E., Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo,* was associated with 
Shabaqo’s throne. Then in 695 B.C.E., Shebitku became Shabaqo’s co-regent, 
serving 3 regnal years.” Meanwhile, Shabaqo, although he only reigned 15 
regnal years, continued as a king from Upper Egypt for many years more. 
Shabago did not quit Egypt altogether until he had completed 50 years of 
reign over Lower Egypt, at which time he permanently returned to Kush, 
leaving his son Ta-Nuat-Amun on the throne in Egypt.” 

Ancient records also prove that more than one Kushite dynasty ruled in 
Egypt and in Kush at the same time. Herodotus, for example, reports that in the 
reign of an Egyptian king named Anysis, “Egypt was invaded by Shabago the 
Ethiopian king, and a great army of Ethiopians.”" Shabago began Manetho’s 
list of Ethiopian kings who ruled Egypt and formed its Dynasty XXV.” After 
Shabago conquered Lower Egypt, he killed Bakenranef (Bekenrinef, Greek 
“Bocchoris” ), the son of Tefnakht (Tefnakhte) I, the last king of Dynasty XXIV.* 
We know from his records that “Year 2” of Shabaqo was the same as the 6th and 
last year of Bakenranef (i.e., 706 B.C.E.).* At the same time, the year Shabago 
took control of Lower Egypt (706 B.C.E.), Piye began his reign in Kush.* 
Accordingly, Piye and Shabago were both ruling in Kush during the same 
period. As we shall later demonstrate, Piye later joined Shabago as one of the 
kings of Egypt (696 B.C.E.).*% Piye’s son, Nefertem Taharqa, subsequently 
became co-regent with Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo (689 B.C.E.).” At the end of 
a 6-year co-regency, Pharaoh Shebitku was murdered and Nefertem Tahargqa 
became the sole monarch of the dynasty located at Memphis. 

As previously pointed out, Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo, ruled 6 years 
jointly with Nefertem Taharga, the son of Piye. It is also important to note that 
these two Ethiopian rulers derived from two different Ethiopian royal families 
(Chart E). Nefertem Taharqa, for example, was the son of Piye,” the son of 


27 Various attempts have been made to push back the dates for the reigns of Shabago and 
Shebitku, ignoring the limits set by Manetho or the other ancient records. More recently, the 
endeavor has been exacerbated by a misinterpretation of an inscription found at Tang-i Var (e.g., 
Orientalia, NS, 68.1, pp. 31-57; Orientalia, NS, 68.1, pp. 58-61; Orientalia, NS, 70.1, pp. 1-18; JEA, 
88, p. 182 & n. 24; AeUL, 16, pp. 275-291; MittSAG, 17, pp. 139f). For Shabaqo’s actual dates and 
how they related to the Tang-i Var inscription, see App. F. 

28 That Shebitku was the son of Shabaqo, see Manetho, frags. 66 & 67a—b; BPENR, pp. 223f. 
Manetho calls Shabago “Sabakon” and he calls Shebitku “Sebikhos” (Manetho, frags. 66 & 67). 

29 See App. F. 

30 See App. K. 

31 Herodotus, 2:137. 

32 Manetho, frags. 66-68; cf. Diodorus, 1:65:1-8. 

33 See App. F, pp. 490, 495. 

34 Orientalia, 70.1, pp. 10f; CAH, 3.2, p. 689; Kush, 8, p. 66; CAW, p. 82; LPIE, p. 141; HdO, p. 
261, n. 189; TIP, pp. 141f. Also see App. F & K. 

35 See App. D & F. 

36 See App. D. 

37 See App. F. 

38 See App. F& G. 

39 Abar, the mother of Taharga (Taharqo) II, who was called “the king’s sister” and “Queen 
mother,” was the sister-wife of Piye. As a result, Piye was the father of Taharqa; see Kawa V:16f, 
in TK, 1, p. 28; FHN, 1, p. 131; KK, p. 134, n. 31, p. 260; BPENR, p. 176; THDAE, p. 237; EnBS, p. 
301. 
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Alara,“ the latter considered by his descendants to be the founder of that 
dynastic line.“ Their primary residency in Kush was Napata. Shebitku, on the 
other hand, was the son of Shabago,” the son of Kashta.* Kashta’s line is 
found in the old Ethiopian King List and goes back to Menelik, the son of 
Makeda, also known as the queen of Shaba (Saba, Sheba) and the queen of the 
south.“ Their primary home in Kush was the city of Meroe. 

Although speculation is advanced trying to tie Alara and Kashta together 
as brothers—the notion is based entirely upon the hypothesis that a brother 
succeeded a brother in the Ethiopian royal house. There is absolutely no 
evidence to support this construct.* In this regard, after examining all of the 
various ways historians have speculated regarding how kings succeeded each 
other on the Ethiopian throne, Dan’el Kahn was forced to conclude that “the 
patrilineal succession pattern was the rule in the kingdom of Kush.” At the 
same time, Nicolaus of Damascus wrote: 


The Ethiopians have a particular respect for their 
sisters; the kings do not leave the succession to their 
own but to their sisters’ sons. When there is no suc- 
cessor, they choose as king the most handsome of all 
and the most warlike.” 


These two statements are not contradictory. Their patrilineal succession is 
best understood by the fact that the Kushite kings, like the Egyptian pharaohs 
of old, married their sisters. Thus, the legitimacy of a royal heir was first de- 
termined by who was a son born from the royal brother-sister relationship. 
The sons of other wives of the king were only given secondary consideration." 
If no capable heir was found in one dynasty, a king from another dynasty 
could produce an heir by means of taking as his wife the sister of another 
ruling king who failed to have an eligible heir.” In this regard, Shabaqo later 
married the sister of Nefertem Taharga, i.e., the daughter of Piye, uniting the 
family of Alara with the family of Kashta. To demonstrate, according to the 
Assyrian inscriptions, Urdamane (Urud-Amun) was the son of Shabaki 
(Shabaqo) and the sister of Tarkti (Nefertem Taharga). Upon Taharqa’s death, 
Urdamane succeeded Tarkti on the throne.” 


40 See App. F, n. 66. 

41 Especially see FHN, 2, Stela of Nastasen, Year 8, pp. 476f, 2. 7-10, p. 478, 2. 13-16; TK, 1, p. 
58; Kawa, IX:54. Laszl6 Térék writes, “Alara’s memory was evoked by his fifth successor Taharqo 
as founder of his dynasty” (KK, p. 257); also see TK, 1, p. 16, 2. 15-18, p. 36, 2. 22-24. 

42 Manetho, frags. 66, 67a & b; BPENR, p. 224. 

43 JEA, 35, p. 174; BPENR, pp. 158, 313, n. 36; CRFAE, p. 235. 

44 CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, Dynasty of Menelik I, nos. i-xi; cf. Kebra Nagast, 21-33. 

45 As Robert G. Morkot points out, “For this, there is no evidence,” and, “There is actually no 
clear evidence to support this assumption” (BPENR, pp. 158, 157). 

46 MittSAG 16, p. 163. 

47 In Stobaeus, Florilegium, 4.2:25; FHN, 2, p. 684; Wachsmuth, Stobaei, 4, p. 157. 

48 See App. I. 

49 Ibid. 

50 ANET, p. 295 (ii). Urdamane is called both the “son of Shabakii” and “son of his (Taha- 
kah’s) sister” (ANET, p. 295; ARAB, 2, §§845, 906). 
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Historians today regularly confuse Urdamane (Urud-Amun) with his 
brother Ta-Nuat-Amun*'—despite the fact that the Ethiopian archive lists 
them separately (Chart F), one king ruling Kush immediately after the other.” 
Because the two thrones merged, the two royal residencies—Napata and 
Meroe—came under one dynasty. At the time of the Kushite king Aspelta 
(Aspurta), as the result of the invasion of the Egyptian king Psamtik II (589 
B.C.E.), this dynasty was pushed out of their capital city of Napata and was 
forced to move south to their capital at Meroe.* Then after the Persian Empire 
period, this Ethiopian dynasty regained full control of Napata. Later, for 
example, we find a Queen Kandake of Meroe (c.23-22 B.C.E.) also in posses- 
sion of a royal residency in Napata, the home of the line of King Piye.™ 


Allied Thrones 
During the time when the army of Sennacherib was being destroyed at 
Jerusalem (701 B.C.E.), King Piye was just one of the chiefs in Kush. He was 
not crowned in Egypt as a pharaoh until a few years after he had returned 
from his great conquest of western Asia and northwestern Africa. 
Contemporary with the early years of Piye, as already mentioned, ruled 
Shabaqo (Shabakti, Shabaqu, Shabako, Shabaka, etc.). In this arrangement, the 
house of Shabaqo was allied with the house of Piye. In 707 B.C.E. Shabago 
took the throne over Upper Egypt. Then in his Year 2 (706 B.C.E.), Shabaqo 
firmly established his government over Lower Egypt by defeating the king of 
Sais.® It was in that same year (706 B.C.E.) that Piye began his rule in Kush.” 
Shabaqo, although a king in Kush, now relocated his main throne from the 
land of Kush to Thebes in Upper Egypt and to Memphis in Lower Egypt.* 
Of interest, the old Ethiopian King List does not mention as monarchs of 
Kush either (1) Shebitku (the son of Shabaqo, who followed his father on the 
throne of Dynasty XXV in Egypt)” or (2) Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharga (the son 
of Meri Amun Piye), who in turn succeeded Shebitku on the throne in Egypt. 


51 Because of the false association of these two kings, many have merged them by simply 
translating Urdamane as Tandamané (Tantamani, Tanwetamani, Tanut-Amun, and the like), e.g., 
ARAB, 2, §§775-777, 845, 908, 944, 1117; CAH, 3, pp. 115, 284. Budge immediately recognized the 
problem and admitted that it seems “impossible that the Assyrian name Urdamanie could repre- 
sent the Egyptian Tanut-Amen’” (HE, 6, p. 165). Rather than reason that there were two different 
Ethiopian kings ruling Egypt at this time, Budge tried to explain the discrepancy as an error in 
transliteration of the Assyrian characters (ibid., pp. 165f). Also see below n. 52, and see App. J. 

52 In the Royal Ethiopian King List they are catalogued as Erda-Amen Awseya and (Ta-) 
Nuat-Meawn (CBN, p. 266). Their reigns over Ethiopia were Erda-Amen Awseya 6 years (663-658 
B.C.E.) and (Ta-)Nuat-Amun 4 years (657-654 B.C.E.). See App. J. 

53 KGNCZ, p. 63; cf. BIFAO, 50, p. 203; MACS, pp. 15, 32; NCA, p. 268. Also see App. E. 

54 Strabo, 17:1:54. 

55 FHN, 1, Sandstone Stela of Piye, p. 57, 2. 1-4, pp. 58f, 2. 2-4. That Taharga Piye is the 
Tirhaqah of the Scriptures, see our discussion below in Chap. XII; cf. Strabo, 1:3:21, 15:1:6; 
Severus, 1:50. 

56 CAH, 3.2, p. 689; HdO, p. 261, & n. 189; TIP, pp. 141f, §114. 

57 See App. D-I. 

58 KKNME, p. 64; KK, p. 166f; Herodotus. 2:136, “In his (Anysis’) reign Egypt was invaded 
by Sabakos king of Ethiopia and a great army of Ethiopians.” 

59 Manetho, frags. 66, 67a & b, “Sebikhos (Shebitku), his (Shabaqo’s) son.” 
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Indeed, although their homeland was Kush, there is little evidence that the 
first two Ethiopians of Dynasty XXV (Shabaqo and Shebitku) ever spent much 
time in their homeland. Egyptologist Alan Gardiner notes: 


Considering the combined length of these two reigns, 
it is strange how seldom the names of Shabako and 
Shebitku are encountered. Apart from the pyramids 
at Kurru where they were buried and from a horse- 
cemetery in the same place, their Nubian home has 
hardly a trace of them to show.” 


That King Shebitku only ruled in Egypt, for example, is supported by the 
monuments.” The lack of records from Nubia indicate that the main influence 
of the Dynasty XXV pharaohs was in Egypt and not in Kush. For instance, 
because of the lack of records from Shebitku’s reign, Petrie concludes: 


Not a single fact of his [Shebitku’s]] history is record- 
ed. It seems not improbable that he was only the 
viceroy of Lower and Middle Egypt, which he may 
have ruled while his aunt Amenardus held Thebes, 
and his uncle Pankhy II. reigned at Napata.” 


It is now known that Shebitku was only related to Piye (Snefer-Ra Piankhi; 
Petrie’s “Pankhy II”)* because his father, Shabago, had married the daughter 
of Piye. Yet Petrie introduces an important point. At the very time that 
Shabago and then Shebitku were ruling Egypt, Piye, the father of Nefertem 
Taharqa, was ruling Napata, the capital city of Kush Proper. According to the 
Ethiopian King List, this ruler was Tsawi Terhaq. This timing is our first indi- 
cation that Tsawi Terhaq (Taharqa) and Snefer-Ra Piye were one and the same 
person. We shall verify this connection as we proceed with our investigation. 

Although Shabago was a king of Kush, he spent most of his 50-year reign 
in the country of Egypt.“ The reason for his residency in Egypt comes from 
the fact that Shabago began his rule as a King of Kush and Upper Egypt. 
Subsequently, beginning in his 2nd year, Shabago conquered Middle and 
Lower Egypt for himself. In turn, neither Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo, nor 
Nefertem Taharqa are listed in the Ethiopian archives as a king of Kush. Their 
absence in the king list is for good reason. Shebitku only reigned in Egypt and 
Nefertem Taharqa spent most of his reign in Egypt and merely visited Kush 
during certain festival periods. At the same time, during the rule of the 
Dynasty XXV kings over Egypt, Piye continued to govern Kush. For this 
reason, even though Piye later claimed authority over Egypt as well, he spent 


60 EP, pp. 342f. 

61 E.g., “No monuments of Shebitqo, other than his tomb, are known from Nubia” (BPENR, 
p. 228). 

62 AHOE, 3, p. 287. 

63 EP p. 450. 

64 Herodotus, 2:139f, 152. See App. K. 
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most of his time in Napata, Kush. Their respective residencies in Egypt and 
Kush help reveal how these two regions were divided up by the Kushite 
kings. Piye, who was the more powerful king, held dominance in Kush and 
later in Egypt and elsewhere. On the other hand, Shabago and his family, 
although he was a king in Kush, had expanded his realm into Egypt earlier 
and maintained their kingdom over large parts of that land. 

To demonstrate that the role of the Dynasty XXV kings was primarily in 
Egypt, we find that when Nefertem Taharqa became sole monarch after the 
death of Shebitku, the number of his records did not increase in Kush,® as one 
would expect with a new king of Kush. Indeed, his records in Kush are pri- 
marily religious dedications, which are to be expected from the priestly 
position of an Ethiopian acting in the role of a Kushite king in Egypt. They 
show no more than a required appearance to the shrines and temples of his 
homeland, especially at the time when his father, Snefer-Ra (Sneferre) Piye, 
was aging and less able to serve his priestly functions. We also know that 
Nefertem Taharga was forced back to Thebes, and then eventually back to an 
area in southernmost Egypt and uppermost Nubia, by the Assyrian military 
power of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal.® Yet even in these inscriptions, as we 
shall see, not all of the records found in Egypt and Kush presently attributed 
to Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharqa actually belonged to him. Rather, they belong to 
an earlier king named Taharga (Tirhagah, Tirhaq, Terhak, Tsawi Terhaq, etc.). 

Nefertem Taharga, therefore, was called the king of Kush by the Assyrians 
but spent most of his time in Egypt and, as we shall see, was ignored as a king 
of Kush Proper by the Ethiopian King List for several other political reasons. 
Piye, during these years, was the chief ruler over Kush and his reign in Egypt 
was largely nominal in presence. Those Ethiopians who continued to live and 
rule in Egypt, on the other hand, governed primarily from the royal Egyptian 
cities of Thebes and Memphis, as well as from Heliopolis and Tanis.” 

In this regard, the Ethiopian King List, which provides a major line of kings 
who governed in the country of Kush over millennia, proceeds from King 
Kashta to his son, King Shabaqo, then to Queen Nicauta (Ni-Kauta), and then 
to Tsawi Terhagq (Tirhaq, Tarhaq, Terhak, etc.)—the last three being contempo- 
rary rulers in the land of Kush.* Meanwhile, Piye later also became a king of 
Egypt. Although he had been crowned in both Thebes and Sais, he immediately 


65 TK, 1, pp. 4-44; and see the list in AHOE, 3, pp. 294f. These show that the overwhelming 
portions of Taharqa’s inscriptions were in Egypt and not Kush. Those in Kush are found in Lower 
or northern Kush. 

66 ARAB, 2, §§554-559, 563f, 575, 580, 582-585, 710, 770-778, 844-846, 875, 892, 900-907, 939, 
944, 1117. When Assurbanipal sacked Thebes in 663 B.C.E., Nefertem Taharqa is said to have fled 
to Kipkipi (ARAB, 2, §777; ANET, p. 295), a city in Nubia (CAH, 3.2, p. 702). Kipkipi, although 
presently unknown, is very likely the Assyrian name for Napata, the capital of Kush Proper. W. 
Réllig, on the other hand, identifies it with Kom Ombo, about 120 miles south of Thebes (RIA, 5, 
p. 604, s.v. Kipkipi; SAK, 34, p. 265, n. 87). Francis Breyer believes Kipkipi is “no toponym at all, 
but rather a somewhat rude idiomatic expression” (EFZW, pp. 21-24). 

67 E.g., ARAB, 2, §771, 900-906, cf. 2, §775-778, 844f; KKNME, p. 64. 

68 CBN, app. A, p. 226, Dynasty IV, nos. x-xiii. 
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returned home to live at his residence in Napata, Kush.® Due to the fact that 
other Ethiopian kings were already ruling Egypt, Piye required only rare in- 
volvement and very few military campaigns in that land. Even as late as his 
20th year as “the King of Upper and Lower Egypt,” Piye is still known from his 
Victory Stela to have been ruling from Napata, Kush,” just as one would expect 
of Tsawi Terhaq, the primary king of Kush during this same period. As Robert 
G. Morkot writes, Piye “apparently did not involve himself further in affairs in 
Egypt, although he continued to be recognised as pharaoh in Upper Egypt.”” 

The old King List of Kush merely brought into coordination (1) the line of 
King Kashta down through his son Shabago and (2) the line of Alara, which 
appears in the person of Tsawi Terhaq, who as we shall show is Piye.” These 
two families dominated Egypt and Ethiopia during the great 50-year period 
of Ethiopian dominance over Egypt mentioned by Herodotus.” Nefertem 
Taharga, meanwhile, was the son of Piye. A sister of Nefertem Taharqa, being 
the daughter of Piye, married Shabago and produced a royal son named 
Urdamane (Urdamani, etc.).” After the death of Nefertem Tahargqa, Urdamane 
succeeded to a throne of Kush (663 B.C.E.), and in doing so united the two 
families into one throne line which subsequently continued to dominate Kush 
for generations. Their descendants glorified both Kashta, the father of 
Shabaqo, and Alara, the father of Piye, as their founding ancestors.” 

Popular interpretation has incorrectly reckoned Piye (Piankhi) to have 
extended his ruled over Egypt during a time prior to that of Shabaqo, 
although they admit that “placing the reign of Piye precisely is very diffi- 
cult.”” In reality, Piye did not begin to rule as a pharaoh of Egypt until several 
years after Shabago had already conquered the Delta. For this reason, ancient 
writers, such as Herodotus, claim that it was “Sabakon (Shabaqo), king of 
Ethiopia, and a great army of Ethiopians” and not Piye who invaded and con- 
quered Egypt during this period.” For this same reason, Manetho makes 
Shabagqo the founder of the Ethiopian kings of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV, not 
Piye.” This detail becomes our next indication that Piye was connected with 
Tsawi Terhaq, the ruler of Kush during this period. It was not until after 
Taharqa Piye—acting only in his capacity as the king of Kush—had returned 


69 BPENR, p. 180. “Napata, the residence of Pi(ankh)y” (PESPS, p. 5). 

70 Victory Stela, 2. 1 & 9; TCHHL, p. 127; CAH, 3.2, pp. 684f. 

71 BPENR, p. 170. 

72 For the line of Piye, see below Chart E and App. F, pp. 492f. 

73 For the 50 years of dominance beginning with Shabaqo’s conquest of Egypt, see Her., 2:139, 
152, and App. K. 

74 The “Rassam Cylinder” of Assurbanipal calls Urdamane (Urud-Amun) the “son of 
Shabakti” (ANET, p. 295; ARAB, 2, §775), while Cylinder B refers to him as “the son of his 
(Nefertem Taharqa’‘s) sister” (see ARAB, 2, §§844f, 906, 944, 1117). Today it is popular to offhand- 
edly identify Urdamane with Ta-Naut-Amun (Tandamané; Tantamani, Tanwetamani, Tanut- 
Amun, etc.), using nothing more than the assumption that the Assyrian cuneiform, which several 
times names Urdamane, was misunderstood. There is much to indicate that these two names rep- 
resent two different monarchs, one ruling Kush Proper after the other (e.g., see above n. 52, and 
App. J). 

ee See App. J, p. 519, ns. 10 & 12. 

76 BPENR, p. 200. 

77 Herodotus, 2:137. This role is also implied by Diodorus, 1:65. 

78 Manetho, frags. 66, 67a & b. 
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from his northern campaigns against the Assyrian Empire and other lands of 
North Africa that he moved against the rebellious dynasts in the Egyptian 
delta and established his own pharaohship in Egypt (696 B.C.E.).” 


Conclusion 

One of the key factors in uncovering the true identity of the king named 
Tirhaqah of Kush who came out against Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E. lies in the 
detail that Kush was ruled by a confederation of kings. In turn, the strongest 
dynasties dominated Kush and the lands they conquered. There were two im- 
portant dynasties of Kush that, as allies, spread their power into Egypt during 
the end of the 8th and first half of the 7th centuries B.C.E.: 


(1) The family of Kashta, a descendant of the queen of Shaba (Saba, 
Sheba), in the personage of Shabago and his sons, Shebitku, 
Urdamane, and Ta-Nuat-Amun. 

(2) The family of Alara, in the personage of Piye and his son Nefertem 
Taharga. 


The dominance of these two dynasties in Egypt were also marked by co- 
regencies, not only within their own dynasties but between dynasties. 
Nefertem Taharga, the son of Piye, for example, was co-regent with Shebitku, 
the son of Shabaqo, on the throne at Memphis. 

In this discussion, we further find that during the time of Sennacherib’s 
campaign against Egypt in 701 B.C.E. the Ethiopian King List places a king 
named Tsawi Terhag on the chief Kushite throne. Yet other evidence indicates 
that at this very time it was King Piye who was dominant in Kush. This 
evidence turns our attention towards the identity of Tsawi Terhaq as well as a 
secondary issue of which king in Manetho’s list of Egyptian kings represents 
Piye, who ruled Egypt in excess of 27 years. Addressing these issues will, in 
turn, lead us to the true identity of the king of Kush named Tirhaqah, the 
Kushite king who came out against Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E. 


79 The beginning of Piye’s pharaohship is reflected in Eusebius’ version of Manetho, which 
places “Ammeris the Ethiopian” as the first king of Dynasty XXVI. Also see below Chap. XI, App. 
D & App. I. 


CHART E 


THE Two ROYAL FAMILIES OF KUSH (Italics indicate a female) 


Kashta Pebatjma (or Pebatma) Piye Alara Kasaqa, sister-wife of 
Kashta Hanyon Alara 
Shebitku I | 
Adramelekh 
Taharqa Piye Abar, sister-wife of 
Amenirdis I Shabago —— Tirhagah Taharga I Piye 
Tearko, Tarké I 
Snefer-Ra Piankhi [Piye]; 
Usimare 
Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash 
2p 
: | 
| | T | | 
Shebitku II me a of Qalhata, wife of Shabaqo. — Takahatenamun Khu-Ré Nefertem Atakhebasken 
2 saree Ue Sister of Nefertem Taharga. (Takahatamun, Taharga II (Akhetbasaken). 
7 ae? on Queen Nicauta Kandake  Takhahatamani), Tarkt II Great Royal wife 
edie Ni-Kauta (Qauta) sister-wife of of Taharga II 
Nefertem Taharqa II 


Urud-Amun (Urdamane) 
Rud-Amun (Rudaman) 
Erda-Amen Awseya 


Ta-Nuat-Amun 
Tantamani 
Nuat-Meawn 


Piye-re, sister-wife 
of Ta-Nuat-Amun 
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CHART F 


THE ETHIOPIAN KING LIST 
DYNASTY OF MENELIK 
(MAKEDA TO HANDU WUHA ABRA) 


(Transliterations used in CBN, p. 266) Reign Dates B.C.E. 
(Julian Reckoning) 
Makeda (the queen of Shaba)' 31 968-938 
Menelik I (the son of Solomon)? 25 937-913 
Hanyon I I 912 
Sera I (Tomai) (Zerah) ° 26 911-886 
Amen Hotep Zagdur II 31 885-855 
Aksumay Ramissu 20 854-835 
Awseyo Sera II 38 834-797 
Tawasya II 21 796-776 
Abralyus Wiyankihi (Piyankihi) II 32 775-744 
Aksumay Warada Tsahay 23 743-721 
Kashta Hanyon II (Kashta) 13 720-708 
Sabaka (Shabaqo) 12 707-696 
Nicauta Kandake (Queen Qalhata) 10 695-686 
Tsawi Terhag Warada Nagash‘* 49 706-658 
(Taharga Piye) 

Erda-Amen Awseya (Urud-Amun) 6 663-658 
Gasiyo Eskikatir — days — 657 
Nuat-Meawn (Ta-Nuat-Amun) 4 657-654 
Tomadyon Piyankihi III 12 653-642 
Amen Asero II (Senkamanisken) 16 641-626 
Piyankihi IV (Awtet) (Anlamani) 34 625-592 
Zaware Nebret Aspurta (Aspelta) 41 591-551 
Saifay Harsiataw 12 550-539 
Ramhay Nastossanan (Nastasen)’ 14 538-525 
Handu Wuha Abra dle 524-514 


' That Makeda is the queen of Shaba (Saba, Sheba) who is named in 1 Kings, 10:1-13; 2 
Chron., 9:1-12; and the “queen of Egypt and Ethiopia” in Jos., Antiq., 8:6:2, 5-6 (cf. Gregory of 
Nyssa, In Cant. Hom., 7), see Kebra Nagast, 21-32, which makes her the queen of Kush (Ethiopia). 

> That Menelik, the son of Makeda, was the son of Solomon, see Kebra Nagast, 21-50. 

° This Zerah was the king of the Kushites who invaded Judah during the reign of King Asa 
(904 /903—864/863 B.C.E., Abib reckoning), see 2 Chron., 14:9; Jos., Antiq., 8:12:1, where Zerah is 
specifically called the “king of the Ethiopians.” 

‘For CBN transliteration, see below Chap. XII, p. 184, n. 11. 

Nastossanan was a contemporary of Cambyses II, king of Persia, when the latter invaded 
Egypt and Ethiopia in 525 B.C.E. (see App. E). 
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Chapter XI 
Tsawi Terhaq 


and Ameres 


Part IX of the Sabbath and Jubilee 
of 701/700 and 700/699 B.C.E. 


wo other Ethiopian kings now draw our interest and will prove to be con- 

nected with the Tirhaqah mentioned in Scriptures: Tsawi Terhaq, the king 
of Ethiopia during the entire reign of King Sennacherib of Assyria, and 
Ameres, the first king of Dynasty XXVI. Tsawi Terhaq is found in the Ethiopian 
Archives as ruling during the period of Sennacherib and will prove to be the 
Tirhagah of the Scriptures. Ameres, meanwhile, can be identified with the 
famous King Piye of Kush, whose connection with the Tirhaqah of the Scrip- 
tures will be fully demonstrated in our next chapter and in our Appendices.’ 


Tsawi Terhaq 

The Tirhaqah of the Scriptures, as previously demonstrated, could not have 
been Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharga of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV- Yet a close exami- 
nation and analysis of the relevant ancient records also reveal the existence of 
another Kushite king named Tirhaqah. It is true that both were Ethiopians, 
and that the Ethiopians controlled Egypt at the end of the 8th and first half of 
the 7th centuries B.C.E. Nevertheless, here the similarity ends. Historians 
have simply ignored the fact that both the lands of Egypt and Kush during 
this period were ruled by a confederation of Ethiopian kings and that two of 
these kings carried the name Taharqa (Tirhaqah). One of these kings is found 
in the Ethiopian King List from the Nubian archives (Chart F).* He is named 
Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash. The other, as already shown, was Khu-Re’ 
Nefertem Taharga, the third pharaoh of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV. 

The evidence will also show that the King Tirhaqah of Kush who came out 
against King Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E. was Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash, 
Terhaq (Terhak) being but a later Aramaic form of the name Tirhaqah. We 
begin to uncover the identity of the earlier king named Tirhagah, the contem- 
porary with King Sennacherib of Assyria and his third campaign in 701 B.C.E., 
with the following details. 

First, the king list from the Ethiopian archives reveals that there was a 
monarch named Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash who ruled Kush for 49 years. 
Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharga, on the other hand, ruled Egypt as pharaoh for 


1 See below Chap. XII and App. B, D-I. 
2 See above Chap. IX. 

3 CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, no. xiii. 

4 CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, no. xiii. 
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only 26 full years and died.° Regardless of whether we read the evidence, as 
Macadam does, to indicate that Nefertem Taharga was born around 711/710 
B.C.E.,° or use the longer chronology of Kenneth Kitchen,’ making Nefertem 
20 years old before 701 B.C.E., there is a substantial difference in the reigns of 
these two kings. Tsawi Terhaq reigned over Kush 23 years longer than 
Nefertem Taharga ruled Egypt. Nefertem came to Egypt at the age of 20 with 
no historical record that he was ever crowned as the king of Kush. Yet even if 
we assume that he became the king of Kush at the same time he became the 
king of Egypt (of which there is no evidence), he only ruled 26 years. 

Second, by comparing the Ethiopian King List with other historical 
records, we have the dates for Tsawi Terhaq. An examination of these records 
show that he reigned 49 years, from 706 to 658 B.C.E.* His last year as monarch 
came 6 years after the death of his son, Nefertem Taharqa.’ 

Even if we use the longer chronology proposed by Kenneth Kitchen, 
which would have Nefertem arrive in Egypt at 20 years of age in about 
702/701 B.C.E.,"° for Nefertem Taharga to be Tsawi Terhaq, he would have 
ascended the throne of Kush at age 11. This circumstance is not impossible but 
extremely unlikely since there were plenty of seasoned men of royal blood 
already ruling at the time (e.g., Piye and Shabago). 

Third, assuming for the moment that Kitchen was correct in his theory that 
Nefertem Taharga gained some kind of political power in the year 701 B.C.E. 
at the age of 20, by this date Tsawi Terhaq would have already been in power 
over Kush for 5 years." 

Fourth, the above theory of Kitchen would place Nefertem Taharga in 
power in Kush (presumably as Tsawi Terhaq of the Ethiopian King List) before 
Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo, had gained authority in Egypt. This arrangement 
is impossible due to the fact that it was King Shebitku who summoned 
Nefertem Taharqa, along with Shebitku’s own brothers, out of Nubia to come 
to Egypt to be with him. In such a scenario, Shebitku, being ruler of Egypt and 
not Kush, is made to be the senior king. He could hardly command such au- 
thority over another king of Kush who was already ruling. Yet in Nefertem’s 
own inscriptions, he clearly places himself in a lesser status to Shebitku at the 
time he came north to be with him and never even hints to any previous kingly 
status for himself.’ Furthermore, Nefertem Taharqa only gained the throne of 


5 See above, Chap. IX, pp. 151f, n. 7; App. F; and see ARAB, 2, §§775, 884, “the fate of his 
night,” ie., the night of his death. 

6 TK, 1, pp. 18ff, n. 30. 

7 TIP, pp. 154-172. 

8 App. D & E; CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, no. xiii. 

9 App. D,E, J. 

10 TIP, pp. 164-172, 383-386. 

11 See App. D, E, J. 

12 TK, 1, pp. 1444. Kitchen makes an issue out of the fact that, when Nefertem Taharqa went 
to Egypt as a 20-year-old, he came north “with an army” (TK, 1, p. 15, L. 10; see TIP, p. 157). Ob- 
viously, the members of the royal family would be escorted from Nubia to Egypt (the roads being 
filled with various threats). But this circumstance does not prove that Taharga led that army 
against the Assyrians, as Kitchen would have us believe. In fact, that the text mentions the army 
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Egypt after Shebitku was in power. None of these details would allow 
Nefertem Tahargqa to rule Kush before Shebitku held power in Egypt. 

These differing records reveal that Nefertem Taharga and Tsawi Terhaq 
could hardly have represented the same monarch. More importantly, Tsawi 
Terhaq was ruling as a king of Kush during the time of Sennacherib’s third 
campaign in 701 B.C.E. By the year 689 B.C.E., when Nefertem Taharqa be- 
came a ruler of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV, Tsawi Terhaq had already completed 17 
years of reign over Kush. In the spring of 701 B.C.E., as previously mentioned, 
Tsawi Terhagq would have been in power in Kush for over 5 years. Since a 
king’s early years are his most active, and the most likely for leading armies 
into military expeditions, the timeframe of Tsawi Terhaq perfectly matches 
that of the Kushite king named Tirhaqah who is mentioned in Scriptures. 


Different Realms 

Not only did the two Tirhaqahs begin to rule at different times, but they ruled 
from different realms. To begin with, it is true that Manetho refers to all of the 
kings of Dynasty XXV as “Ethiopian kings.” Yet this is tempered by the fact 
that neither Shebitku nor Nefertem Taharga had, to any real degree, actual 
control over much of Kush Proper, except in name only. Piye, on the other 
hand, ruled all of Kush from Napata. In the records of Nefertem Taharga, for 
example, he only refers to himself as “the king of Upper and Lower Egypt,” 
never as the king of Kush." Nefertem also states that he was “fetched from 
Nubia” and “came from Nubia” to Egypt, first to Thebes and then north to 
Memphis where he was placed on the throne.* Nefertem Taharqa’s claim 
makes no sense if he was already the only king in Kush. Yet his words are 
compatible with the fact that he was an Ethiopian from Kush who had been 
placed on the throne of Egypt, while someone else from his family was 
directly ruling the homeland in Kush. This other Kushite king was Tsawi 
Terhaq (Taharqa). 

To support the idea that Nefertem Taharga was the king of Kush Proper, it 
is pointed out that the Assyrians referred to him as the king of Egypt (Muzur, 
Muzri, Mizri, etc.) and Kush.'* Nevertheless, this view is a clear misrepresen- 
tation of the Assyrian definition. The term Kush, also defined as Melubha,” 


proves just the opposite. First, it expressly states that the army belonged to “his majesty,” ie., 
King Shebitku (TK, 1, p. 15, 2. 10; also see App. G). If Nefertem Taharga was a king at that time, 
he would have led his own army. Second, if he had led this army against Sennacherib he most 
certainly would have mentioned this glorious deed in his texts. Yet all that the text informs us is 
that on his journey Taharqa found a temple in the nome of Amun of Gempaten in poor condition. 
These are hardly the words of a man who had caused the army of the Assyrian king to flee. 

13. Manetho, frags. 66-67. 

14 TK, 1, pp. 441; ARE, 4, §§888, 895, 918. 

15 TK, 1, p. 15, 2.8, p. 28, £. 13. 

16 Esarhaddon refers to Nefertem Taharqa as “the king of Egypt and Kush” before driving 
him out of Memphis (ARAB, 2, §580). Assurbanipal calls him the “king of Egypt and Kush” when 
he names Taharqa in his records dealing with the Assyrian invasion against “Egypt and Kush” 
(ARAB, 2, $8770, 771, 875). 

17 HA, p. 48; cf. ARAB, 2, §§568, 770, 875. 
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was applied by the Assyrian scribes to Upper Egypt and only the northern- 
most parts of Lower Kush, possibly as far south as Kawa." Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal, for example, both claimed that they invaded and conquered 
Kush/Meluhbba.” At the same time, the Assyrian records reveal that their 
army never drove further south than Thebes (Ni’), the capital of Upper 
Egypt.” In fact, Thebes (Ni’), which also served as a capital city for those 
pharaohs who governed both Upper and Lower Egypt, is said in the Assyrian 
records to be the capital of Muzri and Kush.” Muzri was a definition the As- 
syrians applied primarily to Lower Egypt. The city of Napata, on the other 
hand, was the capital of Kush Proper,” not Thebes (cf. Map 3). Thebes was a 
capital city of all Egypt for those pharaohs who also held Lower Egypt during 
this Ethiopian period. 

George Smith, likewise, concludes that Kush “appears in the Assyrian 
inscriptions to include part of Upper Egypt as well as Ethiopia; for although 
Esarhaddon’s conquests did not extend higher than Thebes, he is said to have 
conquered both Muzur and Kush.”” Another definition used by Esarhaddon 
was that he conquered “Muzri, Patursu and Kush” (Patursu being the 
regular name applied to Upper Egypt), despite the fact that he never actually 
reached any further south than the districts of Thebes. This definition was 
merely the Assyrian way of dividing Egypt into Lower, Middle, and Upper 
Egypt—divisions which have long been applied to that country. Middle 
Egypt, a district normally included by the Egyptians in their definition of 
Upper Egypt (Patursu), represented all of Patursu for the Assyrians. Since the 
Kushites now dominated Thebes and the southernmost districts of Egypt, the 
Assyrians saw it as part of greater Kush. 

Indeed, the Assyrian king, Esarhaddon, after his conquest of Thebes, 
called himself the “king of the kings of Muzri, Patursu, and Kush.”* Yet 
when Assurbanipal, whose Egyptian conquests went farther than that of his 
father Esarhaddon, lists the subkings of “Egypt and Kush, which my father 


18 This detail is extrapolated from the fact that Nefertem Taharqa made annual visits to Kawa 
in order to make offerings at the temple located there (e.g., TK, 1, pp. 4-9). Nothing is stated that 
he went further south to Napata or Meroe. Only one statue of Nefertem Taharqa has been found 
further south. It was located at a royal site at Dangeil, above the Fifth Cataract (S&N, 13, pp. 
78-86). Yet this statue is associated at a temple along with the statues of two later Kushite kings 
(Senkamanisken and Aspelta). They appear to be statues to whom offerings were made. There is 
no evidence that Nefertem Taharqa actually made offerings at the site himself. The data is too 
limited at the moment to offer any strong assertions. Piye, on the other hand, made his residence 
at Napata and was clearly dominant over all of Kush as well as, for a good period of time, over 
E ie 
ae ARAB, 2, §§571, 710, 770-771, 778, 846, 892, 901, where Assurbanipal states his objective 
was to drive Tarka (Taharqa II) out of both Egypt and Kush, which he equates with Memphis 
(Lower Egypt) and Thebes (Upper Egypt), 939, 944. 

20 Accomplished by Assurbanipal in his second campaign (663 B.C.E.), see ANET, p. 295 (ii); 
ARAB, 2, 8876-778, 900-906. 

21 ANET, p. 295, n. 12. 

22 CAH, 3, pp. 268, 313; CAH, 3.1, p. 570; EP, p. 335. 

23 HA, p. 48. 

24 ARAB, 2, §§575, 710, 758; ANET, p. 290. 

25 ARAB, 2, §583. 
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had conquered,” he only mentions those cities located in Lower, Middle, and 
Upper Egypt—and then, as we have already noted, only cities that extended 
as far south as Thebes.” 

The Assyrian definition of the southern half of Upper Egypt as Kush arose 
because that part of Egypt was then under direct Kushite control. This defin- 
ition also helped aggrandize the deeds of the Assyrian kings, making it 
appear as if their conquests included all the land of Kush Proper.” In fact, no 
foreign power outside of Egypt had conquered any part of Kush Proper until 
that feat was accomplished many years later by the Persian monarch 
Cambyses II in 524 B.C.E.* The Assyrian definition of Kush, therefore, is not 
to be confused with the scriptural definition of Kush, which, as supported by 
the LXX, Josephus, and other ancient Jewish writers, is applied only to the 
regions south of Syene (modern Aswan) and the First Cataract.” When the 
Assyrian scribes said that Nefertem Taharga was king of Muzri (Egypt) and 
Kush, it is certain that they meant only Lower and Upper Egypt, the same de- 
finition that is applied by Nefertem Taharqa to himself. 

Accordingly, the pharaohship of Nefertem Taharqa of Egypt presents a 
problem. If the scribes of Scriptures anachronistically meant that the Tirhaqah 


26 ANET, p. 294; ARAB, 2, §771. Also see Map 3. 

27 Assyrian geography often reinterpreted boundaries to give the impression of a greater 
conquest. Their use of the term Khatti-land (Hatti-land, Khitti-land, etc.), which properly belongs 
to central and western Asia Minor, to designate Syria-Palestine is well-known. Another example, 
one that is related to Egypt, is the Assyrian reference to the Wadi el-Arish—located south of 
Raphia (called Rapikhu, Rapihu, etc. in the Assyrian inscriptions) and near Arzani—as the “river 
of Egypt” and the “border of Egypt.” Sargon’s defeat of an Egyptian force at Raphia, to demon- 
strate, is framed as a defeat of his foes and as conquering as far as the “borders of Egypt” and the 
“river of Egypt” (cf. ARAB, 2, §§18, 54f, 82, 92, 96-99, 118, 515, 529, 550, 557, 712). Esarhaddon 
even mocks this definition, stating that Raphia is by the river of Egypt, “where there is no river” 
(ARAB, 2, §557), the wadi often being dry. Yet because Egypt up until that time controlled this 
district, the Assyrians included it as part of their definition of Egypt. 

While it is true that during Sargon’s period the Wadi el-Arish was considered by the Assyrians 
and the Egyptians as their empire border with their Asiatic neighbors, it was certainly not the 
border of Egypt Proper. This honor belonged to the Shihor arm of the Nile River (the Nile also 
being called the Gihon and Yaur River) and its Bubastis mouth, located near the city of Pelusium. 
The Shihor was understood even by the Israelites as the river, border, and gateway into Egypt 
(e.g., cf. Gen., 15:18, with Philo, Gen., 3:16; Josh., 13:2-3; Jer., 2:18 [& LXX]; Isa., 23:3; 1 Chron., 
13:15 [& LXX]; 2 Kings, 24:7 and Jos., Antiq., 10:6:1; Jos., Wars, 4:10:5; Yashar, 10:21-22, 15:1-3, 8; 
Gen. Apoc., 19:11-14; Diodorus, 15:42, 18:6; and so forth; also cf. Gen., 2:13, with LXX; Gen. Apoc., 
21:15, 17£; Philo, Leg. All., 1:19, 21, 27; Jos., Antiq., 1:1:3). 

28 See App. E. 

29 The LXX translates the name Kush where it is found in the MT text as Ethiopia, e.g., Gen., 
2:13; 4 Kings, 19:9 (cf. MT 2 Kings, 19:9); Esther, 8:9; Job, 28:19; Ps., 86:4 (cf. MT Ps., 87:4); Isa., 18:1, 
20:3, 5, 37:9, 43:3, 45:14; Ezek., 29:10, 30:4, 38:5; Nah., 3:9; Zeph., 3:10. Josephus, likewise, states 
that those called by the Hebrews “Kushites” are by others called “Ethiopians” (Jos., Antiq., 1:6:2). 
Thebes (Noa, Noa Ammon, Ammon, Diospolis, etc.), meanwhile, is described in the Hebrew and 
LXX texts, as well as by the works of Josephus, as located in Mizraim (Egypt), see Jer., 46:25 (LXX 
Jer., 26:25, Ammon); Ezek., 30:13-19 (LXX Diospolis); Nah., 3:8 (LXX Ammon); Jos., Wars, 7:10:1, 
Antiq., 11:8:6, Apion, 1:14. At the same time, Ezek., 29:10, and Jos., Wars, 4:10:5, both state that Kush 
(Ethiopia) laid south of Syene (Aswan), Egypt. The country of Kush, as described in Scriptures, 
therefore, started at the First Cataract, well over 120 miles south of Thebes. It should not go unno- 
ticed that the Israelites referred to Upper and Lower Egypt by the plural Mizraim (SEC, Heb. 
#4714), i.e., the two Mizri (cf. SEC, Heb. #4693). The Assyrians, meanwhile, only named Muzzri, in- 
dicating only one of the two regions. Kush/Melubba became their designation for Upper Egypt. 
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who opposed Sennacherib was the pharaoh of Egypt by that name, they 
should have more properly labeled him “the king of Egypt,” or at least “the 
king of Egypt and Kush.” Nevertheless, their failure to do so implies that 
Nefertem Taharqa was not the person whom the Israelites believed to be the 
king of Kush in the early days of Sennacherib. Thereby, the contrast in defin- 
tion again casts doubt upon Nefertem’s identification as the Tirhaqah of Kush 
who came out to fight against Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E. 

These details indicate that someone else was dominating Kush during the 
years that Dynasty XXV ruled Egypt. This other Kushite king is reflected in 
the king list from the Nubian archives (Chart F). The kings of Kush and the 
Kushite kings ruling Egypt, therefore, would have been in confederation. It 
was part of a family system wherein certain members of the royal clans held 
power as pharaohs in Egypt while others handled the affairs at home 
(although together these both held some authority over parts of Egypt, espe- 
cially Thebes). 

According to the Ethiopian archive list, Sabaka (Shabaqo) ruled Kush for 
12 years and held the throne there before Tsawi Terhaq came to power.” 
Herodotus similarly writes that Shabaqo was the king of Ethiopia when he 
conquered Egypt.’ Meanwhile, references to “Year 1” of Shabago in Egypt are 
wholly missing, although there are several for years “2” and “3.” This fact in- 
dicates that it was in Shabaqo’s 2nd year as a king of Upper Egypt and Kush 
that he conquered Lower Egypt. During Shabaqo’s 2nd year as Pharaoh (706 
B.C.E.), he took full control over Lower Egypt by killing Bekenranef (Boccho- 
ris), the last king of Dynasty XXIV.* At the same time, it was also in 706 B.C.E. 
that Tsawi Terhaq came to his throne in Kush. One dominated Egypt while the 
other dominated Kush. 

The confederation of Kushite kings also helps explain a statement made by 
Josephus. He remarks that, “Tharsikén (Tirhaqah), the king of Ethiopia, was 
coming to the aid of the Egyptians with a large force and had decided to 
make the journey through the desert and fall upon the Assyrians suddenly.”™ 
If Sennacherib was fighting against Egypt, and Tirhaqah was Pharaoh of 
Egypt, why would it be said that he was coming to aid the Egyptians? Would 
he not be coming to his own aid? Rather, it proves that a king of Ethiopia was 
coming to the aid of his confederate, Shabago, the Ethiopian king who was 
ruling Egypt. 


The Issue of Name 
To disregard the fact that there would have been more than one king from 
Kush with the same name is short-sighted. It fails to consider the examples of 


30 CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, nos. xi-xiii. 

31 Herodotus, 2:137. 

32. TIP. p. 142. 

33 Manetho, frags. 66 & 67; TIP, pp. 141f; CAH, 3.1, p. 575. 

34 Jos., Antig., 10:1:4 §17. 

35 For a much deeper examination of the issues surrounding the chronology for the 24th 
through 26th Egyptian dynasties, see App. B-L. 
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other Near Eastern kingdoms. For example, among others, there were several 
kings of Assyria named Shalmaneser, and Tiglath-pileser, and Adad-nirari.* 
Likewise, there were several pharaohs of Egypt who used the name Ramesses, 
and Tuthmosis, and Amenophis, and Shoshenq.” 

Even among the two nearby Israelite nations, Israel and Judah, we have 
the example of two contemporary kings, both named Yahuram, ruling at the 
same time, one over each country.* Later, the same thing occurred in Israel 
and Judah with two kings named Yahuash.” In ancient Syria there were 
several generations of kings named Ben-Hadad (Adados, Hadad, etc.).*° In 
Egypt the line of Ptolemies was famous while in Syria there ruled the Seleu- 
cids." In Ethiopia, meanwhile, where Egyptian custom was followed, there 
are the examples of several kings named Piankhi, and Atserk, and Warada 
and several queens named Kandake.” 

Furthermore, ancient Egyptian and Ethiopian kings, as was the case with 
most other Near Eastern monarchs, held several throne names: the Egyptians, 
to demonstrate, had a Hawk name, a Horus name, a Son of Ra name, a Reed 
and Hornet name, and so forth. With so many throne names, it should be 
expected that similar names would be common. Why, then, is it assumed by 
almost everyone that there was only one king named Tirhaqah? Only a rare 
few, like John C. Laughlin, will admit to the possibility that “another pharaoh 
may have been involved in the 701 siege.” 


Who Was Ameres? 

There was another Kushite king who ruled Lower Egypt and, as we shall see, 
has a direct bearing upon the identity of the Tirhaqah who came out against 
Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E. His importance has generally been missed due to 
the strained chronology that has been developed for the Ethiopian kings who 


36 There were at least five Shalmanesers, four Tiglath-pilesers, five Shamshi-adads, three 
Adad-niraris, two Assur-uballits, two Assur-dan, and so forth (ARAB, 1, pp. xiii-xvi, 2, pp. 
vii-xii, pp. 439-442). 

37 For example, there were at least two kings named Ramesses in Dynasty XIX and eleven in 
the so-called Dynasty XX (EP, pp. 445, 446). The book of Sothis lists a Dynasty XVI with six kings 
named Ramesses (Waddell, Manetho, p. 237). There were at least three kings named Tuthmosis 
and four named Amenophis in Dynasty XVIII (EP, p. 443), and four kings named Shoshenq 
(Soshenk, etc.) in the so-called Dynasty XXII. 

38 2 Kings, 8:16-25. Jehoram in English. 

39 2 Kings, 13:1-14; 2 Chron., 25:17-25. Joash and Jehoash in English. 

40 That the line of Ben-Hadad (the son of Hadad) was known by that family name, see Jos., 
Antiq., 7:5:2, and cf. 8:14:1, 9:8:7, with 1 Kings, 20:1ff, 2 Kings, 13:24f. 

41 In the Seleucid dynasty of Syria there were at least six kings named Seleucus and thirteen 
kings named Antiochus (PHP, pp. 270f). Fifteen kings named Ptolemy ruled in the Ptolemaic 
dynasty of Egypt (HEUPD; cf. Eusebius, Chron., pp. 169ff; Sec. Hier. Cod., p. 15). 

42 Gauthier (LR, 4, pp. 2-59) determined four or five kings named Piankhi, while Petrie 
(AHOE, 3, pp. 267-277, 290f) understood at least two and possibly as many as seven. The Ethio- 
pian list reports at least four Piankhis in the early Middle Kushite Dynasties, along with two 
Kashtas, two Waradas, five Queen Kandakes, and six Atserks (CBN, pp. 266f). Makeda, the queen 
of Shaba (Saba, Sheba), was also known as Kandake (Kebra Nagast, 34). 

43 HP, 1, pp. 61-77. We should not forget that the Kushite kings were fully Egyptianized and 
followed Egyptian custom in the use of several throne names. 

44 MDB, p. 680. 
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governed Egypt. Contemporary with the Ethiopian monarchs ruling Dynasty 
XXV of Egypt, were the first four kings of Dynasty XXVI. Manetho, for 
example, speaks “of nine kings” who formed Dynasty XXVI of Egypt, the first 
being “Ameres the Ethiopian.”* 

According to Eusebius, the 12-year reign of Ameres (Merres, Amaes, 
Ammeris, etc.) preceeded the 7-year reign of Stephinates (Tefnakht II) 
(684-677 B.C.E.), the 6-year reign of Nechepsos (677-672 B.C.E.), and the 8- 
year reign of Nekau I (671-663 B.C.E.).“° Nekau I was subsequently followed 
by his son, Psamtik I, whose 54-year reign is firmly established as beginning 
in the year 663 B.C.E.” Ameres, therefore, ruled Lower Egypt from 696 to 685 
B.C.E.,* parallel in part with the 15-year rule of Shabaqo (707-690 B.C.E.), the 
highest number mentioned on the monuments, the 14-year rule of Shebitku 
(697-684 B.C.E.), as reported by Africanus from the information found in 
Manetho, and the 26-year rule of Nefertem Taharqa (689-664 B.C.E.), found on 
an inscription about the life of an Apis bull put into service during his reign. 

Kenneth Kitchen refers to Ameres of Dynasty XXVI of Egypt as a “myste- 
rious” figure.” Yet Ameres’ identity has remained mysterious only because 
scholars have disassociated Ameres from_his full name and his correct 
chronology. The birth name of Ameres was \ezo9-N ) read as Meri Amun Piye 
(Beloved of Amun Piye).” Meri was translated into Latin as Merres and 
Ammeres, and from an Armenian translation into Latin as Ameres, and into 
Greek as Aupepts (Ammeris) and ’Auars (Amaes).*' The famous Ethiopian king 
known as Meri Amun Piye ruled from Thebes and also took control of Lower 
Egypt and the region of Sais. Like Shabaqo, Piye made himself a pharaoh. It 
was only because modern-day historians misdated Piye, placing him in a time 
prior to Shabago rather than contemporary, that they falsely assumed that 
Meri Amun Piye had been left out of the ancient list of kings found in 
Manetho’s work on the pharaohs of Egypt. He was not. 

Why was Piye placed too early? This view took root in 1862 with the dis- 
covery at the foot of Gebel Barkal among the ruins of the temple of Amun at 
Napata (an early capital of Kush) the Victory Stela of King Meri Amun Piye. 


45 Manetho, frags. 69a & b, Sothis, no. 78. The wild speculation by some, who out of thin air 
define Ameres not as a king but as an Ethiopian “governor” of Sais (e.g., TIP, p. 145), is nonsense 
and without any historical support. Neither is there any merit to identifying Ammeris (Ameres) 
with Ta-Nuat-Amun (Tantamani, Tandamané, etc.), e.g., JEA, 34, p. 60. Ta-Nuat-Amun began to 
govern parts of Egypt no earlier than 665 B.C.E. As a result, he ruled much too late to be Ameres. 

46 Manetho, frags. 69a & b, Sothis, nos. 78-82. 

47 See App. B & F; and see above Chap. IX, pp. 152f, n. 12. 

48 The Armenian version of Eusebius gives Ameres 18 years (Manetho, frag. 69b), 6 of them 
paralleling the reign of Stephinathes (Tefnakht II). In Tefnakht II’s 7th year, he revolted from 
Ameres. The Book of Sothis gives Ameres (Amaes) 38 years (Sothis, no. 78), which extends from 
701 B.C.E., when Piye delivered Egypt from the Assyrians, until 664 B.C.E., the last year of 
Nefertem Taharga. The next year, 663 B.C.E., the Assyrians drove the Kushites back to Kush 
Proper. 

49 TIP, p. 145. 

50 Cairo JE 48862, 47086-47089 (see LSTP); EHD, 2, p. 939, #357. Some read his birth name as 
Piye Meri Amun but the Victory Stela of Piye gives Meri Amun Piye. 

51 Manetho, frags. 69a & b; Sothis, no. 78; Eusebius, Inter. Arm., p. 9; Sec. Hier. Cod., p. 34. 
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In this inscription, we read a report regarding how Tefnakht (Tefnakhte), the 
“chief of the west, the great prince of Neter,” also called “the chief of Sais,” 
and the “chief of the Ma (the Meshwesh Libyans),” revolted from Meri Amun 
Piye. Tefnakht II had both conquered and gathered many of the Delta kings to 
his side and had taken the city of Memphis.” In response, Piye gathered his 
Ethiopian forces and, being joined by his Egyptian allies, came against the 
rebels, resulting in the defeat and surrender of Tefnakht IL. 

At the time of the discovery of the Victory Stela of Piye, there was only one 
king known as Tefnakht. He was mentioned by both Plutarch and Diodorus 
of Sicily, being described as the father of Bocchoris (Bakenranef), who was the 
ruler of Sais and the last king of Dynasty XXIV.* Manetho and the Egyptian 
inscriptions further testified that Bocchoris (Bakenranef) was conquered by 
Shabaqo, who burned Bocchoris alive during the latter part of his 2nd year of 
reign over Egypt.™ None of the ancient commentators on the ancient Egyptian 
king list of Manetho even discuss King Tefnakht of Dynasty XXIV. Therefore, 
since at the time of the discovery of the Victory Stela there was no other king 
of Egypt, let alone of Sais, known by the name Tefnakht (Tefnakhte), it was 
assumed that this man must have been the same king by that name who 
opposed Piye. As a result, a chronology was formed that attached Piye to the 
time of Dynasty XXIV shortly prior to Bocchoris (Bakenranef) and the rise of 
Shabago and the Ethiopian kings of Dynasty XXV. Any inscription mention- 
ing Tefnakht was, in turn, associated with this Dynasty XXIV monarch. 

More recently it has been recognized that the king named Stephinates by 
the commentators of Manetho, being listed as the next king after Ameres in 
Dynasty XXVI at Sais, was also just another ancient Greek variant spelling for 
Tefnakht. Beginning with an article by Karl-Heinz Priese in 1970, attempts 
have been made to properly differentiate between the limited number of in- 
scriptions that could be attributed to these two rulers.* To reinforce the fact 
that Stephinates was Tefnakht II, a papyrus from Tebtunis was revealed by 
Kim Ryholt in 2011 to have mentioned “Nakao, son of Tefnakhte.”” This 
Nakao can be none other than Nekau I of Dynasty XXVI, who was placed on 
the throne at Sais by the Assyrian king Esarhaddon in 671 B.C.E.* 


52 Victory Stela, Main Text, 2. 1-8; (FHN, 1, pp. 61-69). 

53 Manetho, frags. 66 & 67. That Bocchoris was the son of Tefnakht I (Tefnakte I, Technactis, 
Tnephachthus, etc.), see Plutarch, Isis, 8; Diodorus, 1:45:2; cf. EP, p. 449. Eusebius informs us that 
Dynasty XXIV, to which Bocchoris belonged, lasted 44 years (Manetho, frag. 65). The Old Chron- 
icle points out that three kings ruled during these 44 years (Waddell, Manetho, app. iii, p. 229). 

54 Manetho, frags. 64, 65a & b; and see App. B. 

55 Manetho, frags. 64, 65a & b; Old Chron., pp. 227f (Syncellus, 56-57); Sothis, no. 74. 

56 ZAS, 98, pp. 16-32; LAIE, pp. 436-442; CRAIBL, 146.4, pp. 1215-1244. 

57 GM.B, 10, p. 124. Nechepsos is mentioned as the king ruling between Stephinates 
(Tefnakht II) and Nechao (Nekau) I. For this reason, Nechepsos was most certainly another son 
of Tefnakht I. Yet because he had been a proven ally of the Kushites against the Assyrians, he was 
removed as too risky. Therefore, when Assyria conquered Egypt in 671 B.C.E., Nechepsos was 
replaced on the throne with Nekau I because Nekau I was believed to be more favorable to an 
alliance with Assyria. 

58 ABC, p. 127, Chron. 14, 2. 25f; ARAB, 2, §§580f, 771, 774, 902-905. 
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By the time that chronologists realized that there was a second Tefnakht, 
they were so invested with connecting Meri Amun Piye with Tefnakht I that 
they never considered that his real contemporary was Tefnakht II. Yet 
Manetho makes it clear, as in the story found in the Victory Stela, that an 
Ethiopian king named Meri (Ameres, etc.) was in control of the Sais govern- 
ment immediately prior to Tefnakht II. Because Piye spent so much of his time 
in Napata, Kush, he no doubt placed Tefnakht II on the throne of Sais as his 
subject to manage the local affairs for him. Also, Manetho demonstrates that 
Meri reigned 6 years as co-regent with Tefnakht II.” This detail fits the com- 
mentary record found on the Victory Stela, which shows that Tefnakht 
rebelled from Meri Amun Piye in the latter’s 19th year and then in Piye’s 20th 
year, the Kushite king set out against him.” Ameres’ connection with the 
Tirhaqah of the Scriptures will be fully demonstrated in our next Chapter and 
the Appendices. 


Conclusion 

Several important pieces of evidence are acquired from the above informa- 
tion. First, there was another Kushite king named Tirhagah, i.e., Tsawi Terhaq, 
who reigned in Kush at the very time that Sennacherib made his campaign 
against Egypt in 701 B.C.E. Indeed, there is no reason to doubt that there 
would have been another Ethiopian king named Taharga (Tirhaqah) besides 
Nefertem Taharga. As a result, there also is no reason to force Nefertem 
Tahargqa of Dynasty XXV of Egypt into this role as Sennacherib’s opponent 
and no need for a second-invasion scenario. 

Second, there is also strong evidence that Meri Amun Piye was the king 
called “Ameres the Ethiopian,” who was counted by Manetho as the first ruler 
of Dynasty XXVI of Egypt. He was the contemporary of Tefnakht of Sais, a 
detail which corresponds with the evidence from Piye’s Victory Stela. 
Although Kush had a number of confederate kingdoms, very few kings rose 
to the rank of dominant monarch. In this regard, the powerful ruler, Piye, 
ruled Kush at the very time that Tsawi Terhaq is said to have held the chief 
monarch post. In addition, Tirhaqah’s defeat of Sennacherib, which delivered 
Egypt from the hands of the Assyrians, would have allowed him to set up a 
throne over Egypt, just as Piye had done. 

With these details in hand, we can now turn our attention to the issue of 
the identity of the great king named Tirhaqah, the king who came out of Kush 
against Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E. in an effort to assist his confederate, 
Shabago, the Ethiopian king of Egypt. This evidence allows us to ask the 
question, “Were Tirhagah, Tsawi Terhaq, Ameres (Meri) the Ethiopian, and 
Piye all the same person?” 


59 In Manetho, frag. 69a, Eusebius notes that “Ammeris the Ethiopian reigned for 12 years,” 
while in frag. 69b, the Armenian version of Eusebius gives “18 years,” i.e., 6 years as co-regent 
with Stephinathes (Tefnakht II). 

60 For the evidence, see App. D. 
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Chapter XII 
Identifying 
King Tirhagah I 


Part X of the Sabbath and Jubilee 
of 701/700 and 700/699 B.C.E. 


he basic error made by the proponents of the two-invasion hypothesis, 

and for that matter even by those advocating a single invasion, is their 
careless presumption that there was only one king from this general period 
named Tirhaqah:' namely, the third Ethiopian pharaoh of Egypt’s Dynasty 
XXV, known to us as Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharga.’ These scholars failed to ask 
the simple question, “Was there another king of Kush named Taharqa who 
could have attacked Sennacherib and his Assyrian forces in 701 B.C.E.?” The 
answer is a resounding “Yes.” This king can readily be identified as Taharga 
Piye, called Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash in the Ethiopian King List, the most 
powerful and greatest of all the ancient Kushite monarchs. 


Dismissing Tirhaqah? 

To begin with, it is unreasonable to write off the problem of King Tirhagah, as 
some do, by rationalizing that his being mentioned in Scriptures was either an 
anachronism, misunderstanding, or outright error. The name “Tirhagah of 
Kush” is testified to by several excellent early sources: i.e., the books of Isaiah 
and 2 Kings (supported by the LXX versions), as well as from the works of the 
Jewish priest Josephus (1st century C.E.), the Targum Jonathan, and others.’ 
We simply have no reason to doubt the authenticity of their reports. In each 
case, this Tirhaqah was claimed to be the king of Kush at the very moment 
that he moved against Sennacherib. He is never called the king of Egypt, as 
was the case with Nefertem Taharqa from the beginning of his reign. Tirhaqah 
of Kush also stands as an integral part of the story about Sennacherib’s war in 
the west and his defeat at Jerusalem. Indeed, the fact that the authors of these 


1 Until now, this narrow assumption about the identity of Tirhaqah seems amazingly uni- 
versal, this author not having been able to find a single contrary instance. Examples from those 
adhering to two invasions are TK, 1, pp. 18ff, n. 30; CAW, p. 82; HE, 6, pp. 148f; BASOR, 130, pp. 
4-9; CAH, 3, p. 74; AHL, pp. 297f; BS, 63, pp. 610f; AUSS, 4.1, pp. 1-11; AATB, p. 21. Examples from 
those adhering to only one invasion are AHOE, 3, p. 296; HI, p. 268; AHJP, pp. 143f; NOT, p. 55, 
n. 3; AOT, pp. 268f; TIP, pp. 157-172. Examples from those uncommitted to either view are SIP, p. 
51; LAP, pp. 177f. 

2 Often translated as Tirhaqah, Tirhakah, Taharga, Taharka, Taharqo, etc. For the variations 
of the name, see Chap. IX, p. 149, n. 1. 

3 As concluded by both Noth (HI, p. 268) and Tadmor (AHJP, p. 144); also see AHI, pp. 298- 
300. 

4 2 Kings, 19:9; Isa., 37:9; LXX 4 Kings, 19:9; LXX Isa., 37:9; Targ. Jon., 2 Kings, 19:9, & Isa., 
37:9; Jos., Antiq., 10:2:1. 
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texts would remember the names of Hezekiah’s officials,’ relatively minor 
players in this history, yet would be confused about the identity of a major 
player, the king of Kush, is highly improbable.° 

John Bright, an advocate of the two-invasion hypothesis, frames the 
argument by suggesting that we should regard the verses from 2 Kings, 18:17 
to 19:37, “as late, legendary, and of minimal historical value, or must at the 
very least regard the mention of Tirhakah as an error.” He then admits that if 
Tirhaqah’s name is removed from the equation (assuming the reference is to 
Nefertem Taharga), various one-invasion scenarios are more plausible.’ 

Even those who conclude that there could have only been one campaign 
against Judah by Sennacherib have carelessly accepted this incorrect identifi- 
cation. In most of these cases, they merely reason that the Israelite scribes 
anachronistically referred to Tirhagah as a king many years before he actually 
came to power.’ The historian Kenneth Kitchen removes the problem by 
making the Hebrew words WD mira) (melek Kush; king of Kush) a “gloss.”° 
Martin Noth, who also believes in only one invasion of Judah by Sennacherib, 
dismissed the difficulty by simply declaring that the mention of Tirhagah in 
Scriptures was a “mistake.”" Others go so far as to distort the chronology of 
the Ethiopian kings who ruled Egypt during Dynasty XXV in order to make 
the details fit. Only in these ways could an allowance be made for Nefertem 
Taharqa to be the king who marched against Sennacherib. 

A close examination of the ancient evidence, nevertheless, reveals that this 
popular identification of Nefertem Taharga (Tirhaqah) as the powerful 
Kushite king who attacked Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E. is wrong. To cast this 
figure as Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharqa of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV is not only un- 
necessary but unwarranted. Ancient records prove that during the early years 
of Sennacherib there lived a powerful monarch of Kush whose name was 
Taharga (Tirhaqah). For a number of years, this earlier Tirhagah ruled a vast 
empire covering western Asia and northern Africa. Like other Ethiopian 
monarchs during this period, he subsequently made himself a pharaoh of 
Egypt, but his pharaohship only took place well after he had formed his own 
empire. This empire made this particular Taharqa the most powerful of all the 
ancient kings of Kush. This earlier Taharqa is found in the Ethiopian archive 
list under the name of Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash." In the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions he was known as Taharqa Piye. 


Tahargqa Piye 
Today, the Tirhaqah mentioned in Scriptures would be more commonly recog- 
nized under the name Piye (Piankhi). As we shall demonstrate, Piye was also 


Eliakim, Shebna, and Joah, see 2 Kings, 18:18; Isa., 36:3; Jos., Antiq., 10:1:2. 
See comments in AHI, pp. 298-300. 
AHI, pp. 298, 300f. 
E.g., AHOE, 3, p. 296; AHE, p. 552; AOT, p. 269; SIP, p. 34., n. 112, p. 51; TIP, pp. 158f. 

9 TIP, pp. 158f. 

10 HI, p. 268. 

11 CBN, app. A, p. 266, Dynasty IV, no. xiii. Charles Fernand Rey transliterates the name 
Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash to read Tsawi Terhak Warada Nagash instead of using Tirhagah or 
Terhaq. 
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known as “Taharga, Son of Ra, Piye (Piankhi).” After becoming a king of 
Egypt, Piye also used two other Egyptian throne names: Usimare and Snefer- 
Ra (Sneferre).” In addition, ancient inscriptions show that this king called 
himself “Meri Amun Piye.”" Meri (Beloved) was known to the Greeks as 
"“Aunepic (Ammeris), Ameres, and the like."* He was counted by Manetho as the 
Ethiopian pharaoh who founded Egypt’s Dynasty XXVI, appointing Tefnakht 
II (Stephinates) as the king over Sais after him." In this regard, we should be 
cognizant of the fact that the name ofl (Piye, Py, Pye) was formerly read 
“Piankhi” but is now believed to have been pronounced “Piye.”" 
Fortunately, we have verification 
that Piye was also known as Tirhagah 
(Taharga). Proof is found on a unique 
scarab located in the collection of John 
Ward (see Fig. 1). This scarab has been a 
source of puzzlement for Egyptologists 
for only one reason: they refused to rec- 
Seni tisk Piye (Piankhi) was also + = < > CD 
known as Taharga (Tirhagah). The in-  seten byt Taharqa $3-R« Piye 
scription with a double cartouche reads: _ Fig. 1. Scarab of Taharga (Tirhaqah) Piye. 


King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Taharga, Son of 
Ra, Piye (Piankhi).”” 


12 For Sneferre (Snefer-Ra) and Usimare, see Jiirgen von Beckerath in HAK, pp. 206-207. 

13. TIP, p. 152 §123, p. 369 §328; FHN, 1, p. 48, 1. 2. e, p. 49, 6. e, p. 50, 9. e, p. 55, L. 2, p. 57, L. 
1, p. 65, 1. 1, 2. 2. Ameri Amun can be translated to mean “Beloved of Amun.” 

14 Manetho, frag. 69a, “Ammeris the Ethiopian,” 69b, “Ameres the Ethiopian”; Sothis, no. 78, 
“Amaes.” Also see Eusebius, Inter. Arm., p. 9; Sec. Hier. Cod., p. 34. Also see the discussions above 
in Chap. XI and in App. D. Those who attempt to identify King Ammeris with Ta-Nuat-Amun 
(Tanutamin, etc.) (e.g., Waddell, Manetho, p. 249, n. 1; JEA, 34, p. 60) do so out of whole cloth. Ta- 
Nuat-Amun only reigned 9 years, not the 12, 18, or 38 years recorded in the above-mentioned 
sources and other records. Furthermore, Ta-Nuat-Amun only became a king in Upper Egypt fol- 
lowing the death of Nefertem Taharqa in 663 B.C.E., the last king of Dynasty XXV. He did not rule 
before Stephinathes (Tefnakht II) of Dynasty XXVI (684 to 677 B.C.E.). Ammeris is listed even 
before Stephinathes. Those who reject this obvious mistake speculate that Ammeris was an 
Ethiopian governor placed in the province of Sais by the Ethiopian rulers of Egypt (e.g., TIP, p. 
145 §§116-118, & n. 259). They ignore the statement from Manetho that Ammeris was one of the 
“nine KINGS” of Dynasty XXVI, and not a mere governor. 

15 Manetho, frags. 69a & b; Sothis, no. 79; Eusebius, Inter. Arm., p. 9; Sec. Hier. Cod., p. 34. See 
Chap. XI and App. B & D. 

16 I. E. S. Edwards states that the name Piye (Pye, Pi, Py, etc.) was “formerly misread as 
Piankhy” (CAH, 3.1, p. 569). They now believe that the signs 0 coupled with ? for the Ethiopians 
represented the sound pi or p instead of Pi-ankh. The Egyptian ol (P-y), therefore, becomes a 
variant of the Ethiopian of 4 (Piankhi). Also see MDAIK, 24, pp. 58-62; MIO, 14, pp. 166-175; JEA, 
54, pp. 165-172; ZAS, 98, pp. 16-32. Yet Richard A. Parker (ZAS, 93, pp. 111-114), the first to 
propose the idea and whom Edwards and others cite, only believes it is possible that Piye is but 
a hypocoristic version of the name Piankhi and not a better reading. Parker does not allow that 
even this equation is proven. The translation of the Ethiopian King List provided by Charles 
Fernand Rey refers to this name as Piyankihi (var. Piankhi, Py-ankhi, Wiyankihi, etc.), see CBN, 
p. 266, Dynasty III, no. xliv, Dynasty IV, nos. viii, xvii. In either case, this debate changes nothing 
as far as the history of those who carried this name. Accordingly, for convenience’s sake, we shall 
continue with both Piye and Piankhi until further evidence becomes decisive. 

17 PSBA, 22.9, pp. 386-401, pl. vii, #54. 
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Unable to believe the inscription, Petrie concluded that it must indicate the 
co-regency between Nefertem Taharqa and Snefer-Ra Piye (Piankhi)." 
Nevertheless, the inscription cannot be based on co-regency, for in that case 
Piye would have also been designated “king.” Another view, expressed by 
John Ward himself, suggested that Taharqa had placed “his wife’s family title 
beside his own.”” Ward based this idea on the belief that Nefertem Taharqa 
was not of royal blood. John Ward’s premise is now known to be completely 
false. Nefertem Taharga was the son of Piye, a prince of full royal blood, and 
legitimate heir to the throne.” Furthermore, it is discredited by the fact that 
nowhere else can one find an example of an Egyptian or Kushite king placing 
the cartouche belonging to either his wife’s or his own family alongside that 
of his own on the same scarab. 

On the other hand, we have numerous examples of a Kushite king re- 
ferring to himself both by his seten byt (King of Upper and Lower Egypt) name 
and his S3-R‘ (Son of Ra) name. The following are several important examples 
of this combination: 


King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nefer-ke-Ra, Son of 
Ra, Shabago.” 


King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Beke-Re, Son of Ra, 
Ta-Nuat-Amun.” 


King of Upper and Lower Egypt, ‘Nkh-ka-Ra, Son of 
Ra, Anlamani.” 


King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nefer-ib-Re, Son of 
Ra, Aman-Nete-Yerike.” 


King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Khu-Re’ Nefertem, 
Son of Ra, Taharqa.” 


The last example from Nefertem Taharga should now be compared with 
the above-mentioned scarab belonging to Piye: 


King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Taharqa, Son of Ra, 
Piye (Piankhi). 


18 AHOE, 3, p. 290. 

19 PSBA, 23.1, p. 27; cf. above n. 17. 

20 Nefertem Taharqa was the son of Taharqa Piye. To demonstrate, Abar, the mother of 
Nefertem Taharqa (Taharqo), was called “the king’s sister” and “Queen mother.” She was also the 
sister-wife of Piye. As a result, Piye was the father of Taharqa, see Kawa V:16f, 20f (see TK, 1, p. 
16); FHN, 1, p. 131; KK, p. 134, n. 31, p. 260; BPENR, p. 176; THDAE, p. 237; EnBS, p. 301. 

21 FHN, 1, p. 124, 2. 3; ARE, 4, §886. 

22, ARE, 4, §921. 

23 TK, 1, p. 46, 2.1. 

24 TK, 1, p. 512.1. 

25 TK, 1, pp. 5, 15, L. 1, p. 23, L. 1, p. 33, L. 1, p. 42, L. 1; ARE, 4, §888. Taharga is also called 
“King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Taharqa” (e.g., ARE, 4, §895; TK, 1, p. 6, L. 7, p. 7, L. 10, 11, p. 
8, 2.15), but this title “King of Upper and Lower Egypt” is only found when the “Son of Ra” name 
is not used. When the “Son of Ra” title is utilized, Nefertem also makes it to be Taharqa. 
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Notice that the Son of Ra name for Nefertem is Taharga, while the Son of 
Ra name for Taharqa is Piye (Piankhi). They represent two different kings: 
Taharga Piye (Taharga I) and Nefertem Taharga (Taharga II). Even more en- 
lightening, these two kings happened to be father and son.” 

Another reflection of the accuracy of our construct comes with the manner 
in which the family of Piye named their heir. In each succession, the father’s 
throne name was passed down to his son, the next ruler, as his birth name. 
Alara, for example, was also known as “King Piye Alara,”” Piye being his 
throne name while Alara was his birth name. In turn, Alara’s son was named 
Taharqa Piye, Taharqa being his throne name (thus the Israelites referring to 
him as King Tirhaqah), while Piye became his birth name.” In the same way, 
Piye’s son was named Nefertem Taharqa, Nefertem being his throne name 
and Taharqa being his birth name.” 


Throne Name_ Birth Name 


Piye Alara 
Taharga Piye 
Nefertem Taharga 


Nefertem Taharga was succeeded by Urud-Amun, the son of Shabaqo, the 
son of Kashta.* In Kashta’s line of kings, this tradition of giving the throne 
name to the heir as his birth name was not followed. Nevertheless, there is 
more than enough evidence for the line of Alara to demonstrate that there 
were two different kings who were named Taharqa: Taharga Piye and his son 
Nefertem Taharqa. 


The Empire of Taharga Piye 
No one has considered the ramifications arising from the fact that Sennacherib 
retreated from his war against Egypt when he heard that Tirhaqah of Kush 
was coming out to fight against him. No battle was ever fought. With such a 
powerful army at Tirhagah’s disposal and with the Assyrian army of 
Sennacherib in full retreat, the King Tirhagah of Kush who came against 
Sennacherib would have been presented with an excellent opportunity for 
conquest deep into Asia. Yet the records of Nefertem Taharga of Dynasty XXV 
make no mention of any great or important conquest outside of Egypt. 
Nefertem Taharqa, whose records demonstrate that he sought the most in- 
significant events in his reign to brag about, would certainly not have missed 
the opportunity to mention such a great victory over and over again. 
Nevertheless, a record of great military conquest of northern Africa, 
western Asia, and Assyria has been left to us by an Ethiopian king named 


26 See above n. 20. 

27 E.g., FHN, 2, pp. 477f, L. 8, 16. 

28 See pharaoh.se/ pharaoh /Piye. 

29 See pharaoh.se / pharaoh /Taharga. 
30 See App. J. 
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Taharqa. At Medinet-Habu (the Pylon of the Ethiopians) we read that a king 
named Taharga made the claim that he conquered Kamet (Black Land; ie., 
Egypt), Tesher (the desert), and Tepa(?).° Why would Khu-Re’ Nefertem 
Taharqa claim to have conquered Egypt? He was the designated heir to the es- 
tablished Egyptian throne of Shebitku. No conquest was required. Yet the 
record does make sense for an Ethiopian king who came to control Egypt as 
the result of the failure of Pharaoh Shabago to defend that country against the 
Assyrian army of Sennacherib. 

Next, Egyptologists were amazed to find a long list of captured cities 
written on the base of a statue found at Karnak which belonged to a King 
Taharqa.” Each city represents a greater region under the control of this king. 
This record not only states that a king named Taharga controlled Ethiopia, 
Egypt, and northern Africa, but it claims that he had some sort of sovereignty 
over Tunip (Upper Syria, west of the Euphrates),“ Qadesh (Lower 
Syria/ Palestine), and over the Shasu (the Edomite region from the Negeb up 


31 MH, p. 9. For a possible identification of Tepa, see App. H, n. 9. 

32 KETA, Plate 45a; ETL, p. 187, List xxxvi. Mariette-Bey (KETA, pp. 66f), followed by Petrie 
(AHOE, 3, p. 297) and others, thought this list from Tirhaqah was copied from an identical one 
found on a colossus which they believed belonged to Ramesses the Great (cf. KETA, Plate 38f). 
This colossus was identified with Ramesses II because his name was found inscribed upon it. Yet 
the style and the execution of the colossus “are rather different from those of the period of Ramses 
Il” (ETL, p. 52). J. Simons concludes from this evidence that the colossus, together with the pylon 
itself, was originally built by Haremhab and first inscribed by him. A later inscription was added 
by Ramesses II (ETL, p. 52, cf. p. 135). Because the above inscription, which is identical to the one 
belonging to Tirhagah, bears no resemblance to any produced by either Ramesses II or Haremhab, 
it is highly probable that this secondary inscription was composed by Tsawi Terhaq (Tirhaqah I 
Piye), who viewed himself as a great conqueror like Ramesses II. He simply emulated his prede- 
cessor, placing his own record of conquest on a monument alongside that of Ramesses II. 

33 For the location of the city of Tunip, located north of Aleppo, see AEO, 1, pp. 179f. 

34 Since all of the regions are named after important capital cities and regional names, there 
are at least four possibilities for Qadesh (Sacred Place). Besides Qadesh on the Orontes, there is a 
Qadesh in northern Israel, called Qadesh of Naphtali (Judg., 4:6; Josh., 19:37, 20:7, 21:32; 1 Chron., 
6:76), and another city of Qadesh (Kadutis) named in Herodotus, 2:159. The city mentioned in 
Herodotus is identified by modern-day historians with either Gaza or Jerusalem. 

The Qadesh (Sacred Place) at question may not be Qadesh on the Orontes, for it might conflict 
with the context of the geographical statement given by Tirhaqah (Qadesh on the Orontes also 
lying in Upper Syria, south of Tunip). Qadesh of Naphtali is also eliminated because it ceased to 
be an important city after the deportation of the Israelites from that region several years before 
Tsawi Tirhaqah came to power. These details bring us to the Qadesh mentioned by Herodotus. 

The Qadesh of Herodotus is identified by several present-day historians as Gaza, based upon 
a similar form of the name used by Herodotus (e.g., Godley, Her., i, p. 473, n. 2; HH, 1, p. 411, n. 
2, 2, p. 208, n. 2, p. 334, n. 7). But a closer look indicates that this Qadesh is Jerusalem, the main 
center of political power in Lower Syria during the time of Sennacherib’s third campaign. Not 
only is Jerusalem referred to as Qadesh (Sacred) in Scriptures (e.g., Neh., 11:1, 18; Isa., 52:1, 66:20; 
Ezek., 45:1-4; Dan., 9:16, 24), and Judah called the Qadesh land (e.g., Zech., 2:12), but, as Rennel 
accurately concluded some years ago (GSH, 1, p. 324, 2, p. 362), the records of Herodotus show 
that he also called the region of Judaea and its capital city Qadesh. Herodotus states that the city 
and country of Kadutis (Qadesh, see GSH, 1, p. 324) was located south of Phoenicia, that it 
belonged to the “Syrians of Palestine,” and that it was about the size of the city of Sardis 
(Herodotus, 3:5). At the same time, he elsewhere refers to the Jews, who practice circumcision, as 
“the Syrians of Palestine” (Ibid., 2:104). The size of the city by itself clearly points to Jerusalem, 
the only major city of any size during the time of Herodotus. (Those who hold that Gaza is meant, 
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to the Trans-Jordan),* as far north as Arzawa (western Asia Minor),** Khatti 
(eastern Asia Minor),” and Naharin (western and upper Mesopotamia),* 
reaching as far east as Assur (Assyria)” and Sinagar (Babylonia).” 

These conquests clearly do not reflect the political history of Khu-Re’ 
Nefertem Taharga of Dynasty XXV.“' Because these conquests were unhistor- 
ical for Nefertem Taharqa, the noted Egyptologist Ernest Alfred Wallis Budge 
branded this inscription an “example of the worthlessness, historically, of 
such lists.”” Petrie concludes that “Taharqa,” by which he means Nefertem 
Taharga, “was as much ruler of Qedesh and Naharaina as George II. was king 
of France, though officially so called.”* 

Despite the fact that these inscriptions are presently shunned, the ancient 
Greek records actually confirm them. Strabo speaks of a great king named 


on the basis that the word Kadutis in Herodotus is similar to the Egyptian word G’-d’-y [i.e., Gaza] 
seem not to have considered these factors). 

Herodotus further states that the main road to Egypt ran from Phoenicia as far as “the borders 
of the city of Kadutis (Qadesh),” after which it passed to the city of Ienysus and the seaports be- 
longing to the Arabians (Herodotus, 3:6). The region of Qadesh (Jerusalem) was named after its 
chief city, as the regions of Samaria, Babylonia, and Damascus were named after their capitals 
(ie., city-states). The description of this road to Egypt is accurate. The main highway (the 
Palestim road) made its way south along the coast, passing along the coastal borders of Judaea 
before continuing through Palestia and then on into Egypt. 

Herodotus also tells the story of how Pharaoh Nekos (Nekau II) of Egypt defeated the Syrians 
(Jews of Syria) at Magdolus (Megiddo) and then obtained the “great Syrian city of Kadutis 
(Qadesh)” (Herodotus, 2:159). In Scriptures Nekau II’s victory at Megiddo was followed by the 
submission of Jerusalem (2 Kings, 23:29-35; 2 Chron., 35:20-36:4), which once again confirms the 
identity of Kadutis (Qadesh) with Jerusalem. Neither should we forget that the Ethiopian ruling 
house believed that they were connected by bloodline to King Solomon of Jerusalem (Kebra 
Nagast). At the same time, during the days of Tirhaqah, Judah was a close ally of the Ethiopians. 
There would be a natural tendency of the Kushite leaders to allow the Judahite definition for their 
own city and country to be Qadesh, the Sacred Place. 

In either case, whether the Qadesh of Tirhaqah’s inscription stands for Qadesh on the Orontes, 
Jerusalem, or Gaza, it represents Syria-Palestine. 

35 The Shasu were Edomites (ARE, 3, §§636-638, “the tribes of the Shasu of Edom”). They 
dominated Arabia Petraea, the Trans-Jordan, and they were themselves positioned southeast of 
the Dead Sea. The Shasu, therefore, represented the southernmost of the Asiatic conquest. 

36 For the location of the Arzawa lands, see GHE, pp. 83-100, and map 1. 

37 For the location of the Khatti lands, see GHE, pp. 1-31, and map 1. 

38 For the location of Naharin country, see AEO, 1, pp. 171-180. 

39 That Assur is Assyria, east of Naharin, see AEO, 1, pp. 191-194. 

40 That Sinagar is Babylonia, see AEO, 1, pp. 209-212. 

41 Nefertem Taharqa’s career largely consisted of fighting with Assyria over possession of 
Lower Egypt and then Upper Egypt. One record demonstrates an alliance between a “Tarkd, king 
of Kush” with “Ba’lu, king of Tyre” during the 10th year (771 B.C.E.) of Esarhaddon (ARAB, 2, 
§§554-556). Yet the very fact that this Taharqa was only called the king of Kush (the Assyrian de- 
finition of Upper Egypt) at a time when Nefertem Taharga was also known as the pharaoh of 
Lower Egypt suggests that this TarkG might possibly be Tsawi Terhaq (Taharga Piye). Regardless 
of which Taharga is meant, Nefertem Taharqa’s role in neighboring Syria and Palestine was 
almost negligible, as demonstrated by those inscriptions which can clearly be identified with him. 
As Alan Gardiner points out, “Taharka was nothing loath to publicize his fortunes and his 
achievements” (EP, p. 344). Nevertheless, these important inscriptions say nothing of any con- 
quests of those lands outside of Egypt by Nefertem Taharqa (e.g., TK, 1, 4-44). 

42 HE, 6, p. 157. 

43 AHOE, 3, p. 297. 
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“Tearko the Ethiopian,”“ Tearko being the Greek form of the name Taharga 
(Tirhagah).* Tearko, he states, had led one of the greatest military expeditions 
of the ancient world which were not “matters of off-hand knowledge to every- 
body.” He lists the great kings of such expeditions as “Madys the Scythian, 
Tearko the Ethiopian, Cobus the Treran, Sesostris and Psammetichus the 
Egyptian, and the Persians from Cyrus to Xerxes.” In another place, Strabo, 
citing Megasthenes as his source, defines how far Tearko conquered: 


However, he (Megasthenes) adds, Sesostris the 
Egyptian and Tearko (Taharqa) the Ethiopian 
advanced AS FAR AS EUROPE. And Nabocodroser 
(Nebuchadnezzar II), who enjoyed greater repute 
among the Chaldaeans than Heracles, led an army 
even AS FAR AS THE PILLARS (of Hercules).** This 
far (i.e., as far as to the Pillars of Hercules), he states, 
TEARKO ALSO WENT. And Sesostris also led his 
army from Iberia to Thrace and the Pontus.” 


Sulpitius Severus similarly reports that in the days of Sennacherib, 
“Tarraka, king of Ethiopia, invaded the kingdom of the Assyrians,”” indicat- 
ing that his forces moved well beyond the northeastern frontier of Egypt and 
into the territory of the empire of the Assyrians. 

Not considering that there were two Tirhaqahs, many historians have 
become puzzled by this evidence. T. G. H. James points out: 


Even if Taharqa had engaged in potentially danger- 
ous adventures in Asia during his early years, his sur- 
viving records recount nothing explicitly of them.” 


Ernest Alfred Wallis Budge, mistakenly believing the above records 
referred to Nefertem Taharqa, comments: 


Curiously enough, Tirhakah obtained the reputation of 
being a great traveller and conqueror, and Strabo, under 
the name of “Tearko the Ethiopian,’ mentions him. . . as 
one whose expeditions were not generally known.” 


44 Strabo, 1:3:21, 15:1:6. 

45 HE, 6, p. 157. 

46 Strabo, 1:3:21. 

47 Tbid. 

48 The so-called Pillars of Hercules are the promontories that flank the entrance to the Strait 
of Gibraltar, being positioned one on each side. On the north side was the Rock of Gibraltar and 
the one on the south side is Jebel Musa in Morocco. 

49 Strabo, 15:1:6. 

50 Severus, 1:50. 

51 CAH, 3.2, p. 696; cf. the list in CdE, 53, pp. 44-47. 

52 HE, 6, p. 157. Budge denied the testimony that Tirhagqah conquered as far west as the 
Pillars of Hercules because it is tied in with the statement that Nebuchadnezzar II of Babylon did 
likewise. Based upon the idea that there are no records claiming that Nebuchadnezzar II went this 
far, he concludes that neither did Tirhaqah. Budge is in error. First, there is supportive evidence 
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Once we recognize that we are dealing with two different kings, both 
named Tirhagah, all the facts fit into place. The Tirhaqah (Taharqa) who came 
out against Sennacherib and from whom Sennacherib retreated in fear was a 
powerful king of Kush who claimed to have an empire that extended across 
north Africa, Asia Minor as far as the Aegean Sea (therefore, bordering upon 
Europe), all of Syria-Palestine, Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Babylonia. Only 
Taharga Piye, alone among all the kings of Kush, ever made these claims. 
Piye’s Year 3 inscription (dated as an Egyptian king), for example, tells us: 


ONE ALONE WHO EXPANDS KUSH, fear of whom 
is put into THE LORDS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
there being no boasting of great men.* 


In deity proclamations made in support of Piye kingship, we read, “Amtin 
of Napata has granted me to be ruler of EVERY FOREIGN COUNTRY”™ and 
“Amun in Thebes has granted me to be ruler of Black-land (Egypt).”® 
Accordingly, as a king of Kush under the authority of the deity Amun of 
Napata, Piye was able to rule “every foreign country,” while, as a king in 
Egypt under Amun of Thebes, he ruled Egypt. This evidence indicates that his 
conquest of “every foreign country” was accomplished as the king of Kush 
and not as the king of Egypt. Piye reiterates his claims when describing 
himself as, “Horus: Mighty-bull, who-appears-in-Napata,” adding: 


Golden Horus, Whose-diadems-are-holy, Whose- 
strength-is-powerful, at seeing whom every one lives 
like He-of-the-horizon, King-of-Upper-and-Lower- 
Egypt, Lord of Two Lands, [Piye], son-of-Ré, lord of 
diadems, [Meri Amun Piye], the good deity, KING OF 
KINGS, RULER OF RULERS, THE SOVEREIGN WHO 
SEIZES ALL LANDS, whose power is mighty whose 
atef-crown [is on] his head,* . .. ONE ALONE WHO 
EXPANDS KUSH, fear of whom is put into the lords of 
foreign countries, there being no boasting of great men.” 


With time, the empire of Taharqa Piye began to fade. The Assyrians, for 
example, quickly regrouped and reconquered Babylonia the next year 


that Nebuchadnezzar II (by utilizing the Phocaeian navy) did conquer regions along the 
Mediterranean Sea as far west as Spain. Josephus (Jos., Antiq., 10:11:1), for example, citing 
Megasthenes, states that Nebuchadnezzar II “subdued the greater part of Libya (Africa) and 
Iberia (Spain).” Old records further testify that Nebuchadnezzar II ruled Spain for 9 years (RG, p. 
697; UH, 18, p. 512). Second, the records of Taharqa Piye accommodate the fact that his domain 
stretched across northern Africa to tribes who would have extended to the Pillars on the African 
side (KETA, Plate 45a; ETL, p. 187, List xxxvi). There is no reason, therefore, not to accept the 
record provided by Strabo. 

53 Sandstone Stela of Piye (FHN, 1, pp. 58f, 2. 3). As the king of Egypt, see FHN, 1, pp. 55, 2. 
3-13, Speech of Amun-Ra; Speech of Mut, p. 56, 2. 1; Speech of Khons, p. 56 £. 1; Speech of the 
King, p. 57, L. 1-6; Main Text, pp. 58f, 2. 3-6; Also see Comments in FHN, 1, p. 55, £. 1-5. 

* FHN, 1, p. 57, L. 1-3. 

°° FHN, 1, p. 55, 2. 1-5, p. 57, L. 3. 

The atef-crown is the white crown of Upper Egypt as the symbol of the Osiris cult. 
*” FHN, 1, pp. 58f, 2. 1-3. 
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(700/699 B.C.E.). Nevertheless, vast stretches of Piye’s Kushite Empire lying 
to the west of Assyria did continue for about 20 years.* It was notable enough 
so that centuries later its existence was still recognized by ancient writers. 
Nefertem Taharqa, meanwhile, appears not to have expanded his realm 
beyond Egypt and its immediate neighbors. Even then, these places had 
already been conquered by Taharqa Piye, who brought them under the au- 
thority of Kush. 

Taharqa Piye (Tsawi Terhaq) ruled Kush many years prior to his son, 
Nefertem Taharga, being placed upon a throne in Egypt. Nevertheless, an in- 
scription from Wadi Gasus proves that the 19th regnal year of Piye (who is 
called “Ameres” by Manetho) over the cities of Thebes and Sais in Upper and 
Lower Egypt is equivalent to the 12th regnal year of Nefertem Taharga over 
Thebes and Memphis in Upper and Lower Egypt.” Accordingly, Taharga Piye 
and Nefertem Taharga ruled Egypt together for a number of years, Taharqa 
Piye making his home in Kush while Nefertem Taharqa resided in Egypt. 


Why Lost? 

The failure of historians during the last two centuries to recognize two differ- 
ent Tirhagahs was, in part, the result of the ongoing process to recover 
Egyptian chronology. During the Middle Ages, when the issue was reconsid- 
ered by Syncellus (died about 810 C.E.), the chronology of Dynasty XXV of 
Egypt was sorely misdated. Due to the similarity of name, it was believed that 
Khu Re’ Nefertem Taharqa of Egypt was a contemporary with the early years 
of Hezekiah.” Later on, as the Egyptian records became better known, the 
chronology of this dynasty was corrected. Then it was realized that Nefertem 
Taharga of Egypt could not possibly have ruled at so early a date. By the time 
this mistake had been rectified, the association of the Tirhaqah of the 
Scriptures with Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharqa was so deeply entrenched that 
almost no one questioned it.” 

In addition, the possibility of an earlier Tirhagqah had not been considered 
for two other reasons. First, it was already decided that the report from 
Scriptures was fabricated or heavily flawed. If it had not been for the subtle 
bias against Scriptures—ingrained in modern-day schools of historical study 
to this day (with their tendency to discredit the scriptural records)—the 
solution of the existence of an earlier Taharga (Tirhaqah) would have become 


58 See App. H. 

59 See App. I. 

60 Syncellus has Taharqa of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV begin his reign 7 years before the beginning 
of Hezekiah’s reign (Syncellus, Chron., 2, pp. 208-211). Interestingly, in the much earlier records 
from Jerome and the Armenian text of Eusebius, the beginning of the reign of this Taharqa was 
more correctly placed as contemporary with the beginning of the reign of King Manasseh of 
Judah (694 /693-640/639 B.C.E.) (see Schoene, Evsebi, 2, pp. 84 & 85). 

61 The reaction of those who continue to follow the evidence that there was only one invasion 
of Judah by Sennacherib is to maintain that Nefertem Taharqa of Egypt was anachronistically 
referred to as a king. They assert that, at the time of Sennacherib’s campaign against Judah, he 
was in reality only the general of Shabaqo’s (others will claim Shebitku’s), army (for examples, 
see above n. 8). 
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evident long ago. Yet the unwillingness to accept the correctness of the 
account found in Scriptures resulted in a blind spot with regards to this issue. 

Second, the records connecting the identity of the Tirhagah of the Scriptures 
with Taharga Piye were ignored because many scholars had either already 
misidentified these other reports with his son, Nefertem Taharqa, or misdated 
the reign of Piye, placing Piye much too early for consideration. These 
problems blinded Egyptologists to Taharqa I’s correct historical place.” When 
records of this earlier Tahargqa were unearthed, they were mistakenly grouped 
among those belonging to Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharqa; and, at the same time, 
they were discredited and ignored because these reports did not agree with the 
known historical facts regarding this Ethiopian monarch of Egypt’s Dynasty 
XXV. When these restraints are removed, the identity of the Tirhaqah, the king 
of Kush, as mentioned in Scriptures is readily recognized as Taharga Piye. 


Conclusion 

All of the available evidence reveals that the Kushite king named Tirhaqah 
(Taharqa) who came out against Sennacherib and his Assyrian army while 
they were besieging Pelusium in 701 B.C.E. was Taharga Piye. King Piye was 
the most powerful Kushite monarch in history and boasted of his numerous 
and widespread conquests. To Manetho, Piye was known as ”Ameres (Meri) 
the Ethiopian,” derived from his name “Meri Amun Piye.” In the Egyptian 
records he was also called Usimare Piye and Snefer-Ra (Sneferre) Piye. In the 
Ethiopian records he was called Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash. 

The fact that Piye was also known as Taharqa Piye solves the problem of 
Tirhaqah’s identity. There are no chronological conflicts. Taharqa Piye came to 
power in Kush in the year 706 B.C.E., reigning in that country for 49 years. It 
was 5 years after his accession to a throne of Kush that he made his attack 
upon Sennacherib (701 B.C.E.), and it was 5 years more before he became the 
dominant Kushite king in Egypt (696 B.C.E.).° Nefertem Tahargqa, on the other 
hand, was Taharqa Piye’s son. Under the direction of Piye, Nefertem Taharqa 
became the third king of Dynasty XXV, coming to power in Egypt in 689 
B.C.E. when he was 20 years old. 

The fact that Taharqa Piye was the king of Kush who came out against 
Sennacherib and the Assyrians in 701 B.C.E. fully supports our chronology 
and the System “A” construct. It eliminates the strained interpretation that the 
Tirhaqah mentioned in Scriptures had to be Nefertem Taharqa. It also com- 
pletely eliminates any need for a second invasion against Judah by 
Sennacherib. As a result, this evidence supports the Sabbath and Jubilee cycle 
advocated by our investigation. The 15th year of Hezekiah (701/700 B.C.E., 
Abib reckoning) was a Sabbath year and the 16th year of Hezekiah (700/699 
B.C.E., Abib reckoning) was a Jubilee year. 


62 For a detailed discussion of Egyptian and Kushite chronology during Dynasties XXV and 
XXVI, see App. B-L. 
63 See App. D, H, I. 
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Chapter XIII 


The Sabbath Year of 
589/588 B.C.E. 


ur next datable Sabbath year occurred in the post-Hezekiah period. It 

happened during the 9th year of the reign of Zedekiah (589/588 B.C.E., 
Nisan reckoning), the last king of Judah. In Jeremiah, 34:8-22, we read about 
the year in which King Zedekiah and the people of Jerusalem made a 
covenant to observe the scriptural law to release all Hebrew slaves, an act per- 
formed during the Sabbath year.' Unfortunately, the goodwill they created 
with Yahweh was shattered when, after freeing these slaves, they shortly 
thereafter reneged on their commitment and forcibly returned these slaves to 
their owners. The backsliding on this covenant is said to have taken place at 
the time when the Babylonian king, Nebuchadnezzar II, had “withdrawn” his 
Chaldaean army from their siege against Jerusalem.’ In another passage, the 
book of Jeremiah defines this pause in the siege by saying that it was 
prompted by the approach of an Egyptian army sent to assist King Zedekiah: 


And Jeremiah came in and went out among the 
people, for they had not put him in a prison house. 
And Pharaoh’s army had come out of Egypt. And 
when the Chaldaeans who were besieging Jerusalem 
heard the news about them, they departed from 
Jerusalem.’ 


In still another place, we are told: 


And it happened, when the army of the Chaldaeans 
departed from Jerusalem because of Pharaoh’s army, 
then Jeremiah went out from Jerusalem to go into the 
land of Benjamin to receive a portion from there in 
the midst of the people.’ 


Accordingly, there is a direct connection between the release of the 
Hebrew slaves during a Sabbath year and the withdrawal of the Chaldaean 
army during their siege against Jerusalem in the reign of King Zedekiah. At 


1 Exod., 21:2-6; Deut., 15:12-18. 

> Jer., 34:21, “the army of the king of Babylon that has withdrawn from you”; LXX Jer., 41:21, 
“the host of the king of Babylon, them who ran away from them (the Judahites at Jerusalem)”; cf. 
Jer., 34:8f, 15f. 

3 Jer., 37:4f; LXX Jer., 44:4f. 

*  Jer., 37:11f; LXX Jer., 44:11, “when the host of the Chaldaeans had gone up from Jerusalem 
for fear of the host of Pharaoh.” 
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the same time, this repose from the siege against Jerusalem and King 
Zedekiah was only temporary, for Yahweh told Jeremiah: 


Behold, Yahweh states, I will command and bring 
them (the Chaldaeans) back to this city, and they will 
fight against it, and capture it, and burn it with fire. 
And I will give the cities of Judah a desolation 
without inhabitants.* 


In another passage, we similarly read: 


Behold, Pharaoh’s army, which has come out to help 
you (King Zedekiah), shall return to his own land of 
Egypt. And the Chaldaeans shall return and fight 
against this city and take it, and burn it with fire.° 


The scenario thus admits that, after Nebuchadnezzar II’s army dealt with 
the Egyptian threat, they would return to lay siege against Jerusalem and, this 
time, would continue to besiege that city until it was destroyed by fire. 


Year of Withdrawal 


Josephus and Severus date the beginning of the Chaldaean siege against King 
Zedekiah of Judah, the withdrawal of that siege, and then its renewal to 
Zedekiah’s 9th year.’ We begin to date this 9th year by observing that, during 
the last month (Addaru) of the 7th year of Nebuchadnezzar II, the Chaldaean 
king of Babylon—whose records are reckoned by the accession-year system 
(AY)—the Babylonians carried King Jehoiachin of Judah captive.* They then 
replaced him on the throne at Jerusalem with his uncle, Mattaniah, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar II renamed Zedekiah.’ In this regard, we are in full agree- 
ment with the well-established dates now given for the kings of the neo- 
Babylonian Empire (625-539 B.C.E.). These dates have been fully vetted, being 
firmly calculated by means of astronomical events and cross-references to 


5 Jer., 34:22; LXX Jer, 41:22. 

6  Jer., 37:7; LXX Jer., 44:7f. 

” The renewal of the siege was dated to the 10th day of the 10th month of the 9th year of 
Zedekiah (AY), see 2 Kings, 25:1; Jer., 39:1, 52:4; Ezek., 24:1; Jos., Antiq., 10:7:4. The S.O., 26, dates 
the Sabbath year for this event to the 7th year of Zedekiah, a position made untenable for several 
reasons. First, it dates King Zedekiah far too late in history, based upon a total corruption of the 
chronology by the compilers of the S.O. (see above Chaps. I & 2). Then, after creating this false 
chronology, the rabbis merely cycled back their contrived dates for the Sabbath year until it lined 
up with their incorrect dates for King Zedekiah. As we shall prove as we proceed, the scriptural 
evidence demonstrates that this Sabbath year was the 9th year of King Zedekiah of Judah. The 
calculation in the $.O., on the other hand, is untenable and has no value. 

8 The Nebuchadnezzar Chronicle 5 (ABC, pp. 99f, obverse, 2. 12) specifically identifies the year 
that Nebuchadnezzar II acquired the throne as his “accession year.” Under the “accession-year 
system (AY),” also called the “post-dating” system, the year in which the new king came to the 
throne is designated as his “accession year.” The new king’s “Year 1” did not begin until the 1st 
day of the following year. 

Fo MD Kings, 24:15-18; 2 Chron., 36:8-11; Jos., Antiq., 10:7:1f. 
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contemporary kings. As such, the chronology for these kings is now agreed 
upon by all reputable scholars of ancient history.” 

According to the Babylonian records, Nebuchadnezzar II’s father, 
Nabopolassar, died in his 21st year of reign, on Abu 8 (August 13/14, sunset 
reckoning), 605 B.C.E., and his son, Nebuchadnezzar II, ascended to the 
throne of Babylon on Ululu 1 (Sept. 5/6, sunset reckoning), 605 B.C.E.” 
Nebuchadnezzar II’s “1st” regnal year (AY) began on the following New 
Year’s day, Nisanu (Nisan) 1 (March 31/ April 1) of 604 B.C.E., when he “took 
the hand of Bel and the son of Bel,” his gods, and “celebrated the Akitu 
festival.”” As a result, the 7th year of Nebuchadnezzar II (AY) extended from 
Nisanu 1 (March 25/26) 598 B.C.E. to Addaru 29 (April 11/12) 597 B.C.E. 
During the “7th year” of Nebuchadnezzar II, the Nebuchadnezzar Chronicle 5 
reports: 


He (Nebuchadnezzar II) encamped against the city of 
Judah and on the 2nd day of the month of Addaru he 
captured the city (and) SEIZED (ITS) KING. A king of 
his own choice he appointed in the city. Taking a vast 
tribute, he brought it into Babylon." 


Addaru (Hebrew “Adar’”) is the last month of the Chaldaean and Hebrew 
year (Chart B). Clement of Alexandria states that the exile of these Jews began 
in the 7th year of Nebuchadnezzar II,“ although, as 2 Kings, 24:12, notes, 
Jehoiachin did not actually arrive in Babylon until after the 1st day of the new 
year, i.e., during Nebuchadnezzar II’s 8th year. Jeremiah also reports that the 
exile of the Jews at this time began in the 7th year of Nebuchadnezzar II: 


This is (the number of) the people who 
Nebuchadnezzar exiled: in the 7th year: 3,023 Jews." 


According to the accession-year system (AY), Zedekiah held the throne of 
Judah for 11 years.” If one uses the non-accession-year system (NY),” it is 12 
years."* The city of Jerusalem was destroyed and the reign of Zedekiah 
brought to an end during the 5th month of the 11th year of Zedekiah (AY), 
being the 18th year of Nebuchadnezzar II (AY).” 


” E.g., MNHK, pp. 179f, 227; BC, pp. 3-46; CCK, pp. 1-96; CAW, pp. 42f; cf. Ptolemy, Can.; 
Babylonian Chronicles (see BC); and other ancient texts (e.g., see texts in ABC). 

' ABC, pp 99f, 2. 9-11; cf. Jos., Antiq., 10:11:1. For a slightly different view on the dates rep- 
resented by Abu 8 and Ululu 1 of 605 B.C.E., see BC, pp. 24f, which respectfully gives Aug. 15th 
and Sept. 7th, midnight reckoning. Our calculations show that the actual dates were one day 
earlier. In either case, nothing will change with regards to our conclusions. 

ABC, p. 100, L. 14f. 

8 ABC, p. 102, L. 12£. 

4 Clement, Strom., 1:21:127:1. 

8 Jer., 52:28. 

18 59) Kings, 24:18; 2 Chron., 36:11; Jer., 3:1, 52:1; Jos., Antiq., 10:8:5. 

In the “non-accession-year system (NY),” also called “ante-dating,” the actual year that the 
new king comes to the throne is counted as his “year 1” of reign, even though it may consist of 
only a partial year. 

18 E.g., Clement, Strom., 1:21:122:1; Severus, 1:54; Sec. Hier. Cod., p. 37. 

9 Kings, 25:8-11; Jer., 1:3, 52:12-15, 28; Jos., Antiq., 10:8:2, 5. 
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The New Year date for Zedekiah’s reign began with Nisan 1 (April 12/13, 
sunset reckoning) of 597 B.C.E. As a result, the 1st year of Zedekiah (AY) 
agrees with the 8th year of Nebuchadnezzar II (AY), i.e., 597/596 B.C.E., Nisan 
reckoning. In turn, his 11th year agrees with the 18th of Nebuchadnezzar II 
(587/586 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning).” Using the NY method, on the other hand, 
Zedekiah’s 1st year would be counted with his accession to the throne in the 
last month of the 7th year of Nebuchadnezzar II (598/597 B.C.E., Nisan reck- 
oning), while his 12th year would be equivalent to the 19th (NY), i.e., 18th 
(AY) of Nebuchadnezzar II (587/586 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning).” 

Zedekiah continued to serve Nebuchadnezzar II as a vassal for a number 
of years before he decided to revolt. To demonstrate, Josephus, using the AY 
system, gave Zedekiah 11 years as king and made it equivalent to the 18th 
year of Nebuchadnezzar II.” He then writes: 


AFTER maintaining his alliance with the 
Babylonians FOR 8 YEARS, Zedekiah (Greek 
“Sacchias”) broke his treaty with them and went over 
to the Egyptians, hoping to overthrow the 
Babylonians if he joined the other side. And, when 
the Babylonian king heard of this, he marched 
against him and, after ravaging his country and 
taking his fortresses, he came against the city of 
Jerusalem itself to besiege it. Yet when the Egyptian 
king (Wahibre Haaibre) heard of the plight of his ally 
Zedekiah, he raised a large force and came to Judaea 
to end the siege. THEREUPON, THE BABYLONIAN 
KING LEFT JERUSALEM AND WENT TO MEET 
THE EGYPTIANS and, encountering them in battle, 
defeated and put them to flight and drove them out 
of the whole of Syria.” 


Josephus continues by saying that the prophet Jeremiah told the people 
the truth, informing them that the Babylonian king would defeat the 
Egyptians and, among other things, “would lead an army against Jerusalem 
and besiege it and destroy the people by famine.”* The Seder Olam points out 
that, at this precise time, “the army of Pharaoh swept away Gaza and returned 
to Egypt.”* Since Josephus reports that the battle took place in Judah, yet the 
Seder Olam states that before returning to Egypt, Pharaoh “swept away 
Gaza,” it indicates that the battle between the Egyptians and Babylonians 
occurred in the territory of Judah but near the northern border of Gaza. It was 
here that the Chaldaeans stopped the Egyptian advance coming through Gaza 


20 Cf. Jer., 52:29; Jos., Antiq., 10:8:5. 

eh CED. Kings, 25:8; Jer., 52:12, cf. 32:1; both sources using the NY system. 

2 Jos., Antig., 10:7:4, 10:8:1, 2, 5. 

3 Jos., Antiq., 10:7:3. Haaibre is also called Hophra (Jer., 44:30) and Apries (Herodotus, 2:161; 
Diodorus, 1:68). 

* Jos., Antiq., 10:7:3. 

” $0, 26: 
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and turned Pharaoh back. In the same way, Severus, who gives Zedekiah 12 
years of rule, thus using the NY system, makes the following comment about 
King Zedekiah’s revolt: 


Accordingly, AFTER A PERIOD OF 9 YEARS, 
Nabuchodonosor made war against him (Zedekiah) , 
and having forced him to flee within the walls, 
BESIEGED HIM FOR 3 YEARS.” 


Severus, by counting the short period in Zedekiah’s accession year as Year 
1, makes the 9th year of Zedekiah equivalent to his 8th year as argued by 
Josephus. Accordingly, it was not until “AFTER” the 8th year (AY) in 
Josephus, which equals “AFTER” the 9th year (NY) in Severus, that Zedekiah 
revolted from the Babylonian king and made an alliance with the Egyptian 
pharaoh. This makes Zedekiah’s 9th year (AY), ie., his 10th year (NY), a 
Sabbath year, the year in which the Israelites set all their Hebrew slaves free, 
albeit, later breaking their covenant by returning the slaves to their owners. 
Severus does not speak of the temporary withdrawal from the siege of 
Jerusalem by the Babylonian king due to the appearance of the Egyptian 
army. Instead, he simply reckons that the siege occurred during the last 3 
years of the reign of Zedekiah (years 10 through 12). In both cases, the 9th year 
(AY), or 10th year (NY), is 589/588 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. 


Renewing the Siege 

Our chronological arrangement is further enhanced by the exact date for the 
Chaldaean renewal of the siege against the city of Jerusalem. Various ancient 
sources all date the renewing of the siege to “the 10th day of the 10th month of 
the 9th year (AY)” of King Zedekiah, continuing until the 9th day of the 4th 
month of the 11th year,” a period of 18 months by Israelite reckoning, i-e., from 
January 14/15 of 588 B.C.E. until July 27/28 of 587 B.C.E. That “the 10th day of 
the 10th month of the 9th year (AY)” began the continual siege that lasted until 
the walls of the city of Jerusalem were breached, 2 Kings informs us: 


And it happened, in the 9th year of his (Zedekiah’s) 
reign, in the 10th month, on the 10th (day) of the 
month, Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, came, 
he and all his army, against Jerusalem, and camped 
against it and built against it a siege-mound all 
around it. And the city entered into the siege UNTIL 
THE 11TH YEAR OF KING ZEDEKIAH, ON THE 
9TH (DAY) OF THE MONTH, when the famine was 
severe in the city and there was no food for the 
people of the land. Then the city was broken into.* 


26 Severus, 1:54. For the 12-year figure, also see above n. 18. 

ar 2) Kings, 25:1-4; Jer., 39:1f, 52:4-6; Ezek., 24:1f; Jos., Antiq., 10:7:4; S.O., 26; etc. 

*8 2 Kings, 25:1-4; cf. LXX 4 Kings, 25:14, “And the city was besieged UNTIL the 11th year 
of King Sedekias on the 9th day of the month.” 
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Notice that the siege continued from the 10th day of the 10th month of the 
9th year “until” the 9th day of the month (i.e., the 4th month) of the 11th year 
of King Zedekiah. Jeremiah is even more specific. He writes: 


In the 9th year of Zedekiah, king of Judah, in the 10th 
month, Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, and all 
his army came against Jerusalem, and they besieged 
it. In the 11th year of Zedekiah, in the 4th month, the 
9th (day) of the month, the city was breached.” 


We read in Josephus that, after the Chaldaeans left Jerusalem to do battle 
with the Egyptians, they returned: 


In the 9th year of the reign of Zedekiah, on the 10th 
day of the 10th moon, the king of Babylon 
MARCHED A SECOND TIME against Jerusalem 
and, encamping before it, besieged it with the utmost 
energy for 18 months.* 


And again, Josephus writes: 


Now the Babylonian king applied himself very stren- 
uously and zealously to the siege of Jerusalem. . . . 
And thus they (the Judahites) held out for 18 months 
until they were exhausted by the famine and by the 
missiles which the enemy hurled at them from the 
towers. The city was taken in the 11th year of the 
reign of Zedekiah, on the 9th day of the 4th moon.” 


According to this evidence, the withdrawal from the siege had to take 
place not many days prior to the 10th day of the 10th month (Shebat), ie., 
January 14/15, of the 9th year (588 B.C.E.), the date that Nebuchadnezzar II 
renewed the siege and continued until the city was breached in the 4th month 
of the 11th year. This pause in the siege allowed the people within the walls 
of Jerusalem to leave that city in order to attend to other concerns.” It was just 
long enough to allow false prophets to deceive King Zedekiah into believing 
that the Babylonian king would be defeated by Pharaoh and not return to 
make war on the people of Jerusalem.* As we shall see below, this reprieve in 
the siege would last no more than a month and probably much less. 


First Nine Months of 589 B.C.E. 
It is clear that the remaining chronological issues regarding this Sabbath year 
must fall prior to the 10th day of the 10th month of the 9th year of Zedekiah, 


2 Jer., 39:1f; LXX Jer., 46:16. 

3° Jos., Antiq., 10:7:4. 

31 Jos., Antiq., 10:8:1. 

2 E.g., Jer, 37:4, 11f; Jos., Antiq., 10:7:3 §111. 
3 Jer., 37:6-11; Jos., Antiq., 10:7:3. 
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ie., prior to January 14/15 of 588 B.C.E., yet must also follow after Nisan 1 
(March 15/16) of 589 B.C.E., at which time Zedekiah revolted from the 
Babylonians. It would have taken no more than 5 days for Nebuchadnezzar II 
to pack up and march his forces from Jerusalem to the border between nearby 
Gaza and Judaea (about 66 to 70 miles), where he did battle with the Egyptian 
army. Even if the subsequent conflict took as long as 3 weeks to accomplish 
(although only a single battle is actually mentioned),* plus the addition of 
another 5 days for his army to return to Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar II would 
have taken no more than approximately 5 weeks to accomplish the entire task, 
if not much less. That moves our date for the withdrawal of the siege of 
Jerusalem back no further than about the beginning of the 9th month (Tebeth 
1, ie, December 6/7) of the 9th year of King Zedekiah (589 B.C.E.). 

We are also told that, when Pharaoh heard of the attack upon Judah, “he 
raised a large force and came to Judaea to end the siege.* The Egyptian 
capitals were in Memphis and Sais during this period.” So, it would take no 
more that a few weeks for Pharaoh to receive the report from the people of 
Judah or his scouts, gather his forces, and march through Gaza and to the 
border of Judah. The march from the border of Egypt at Pelusium to Gaza 
took no more than 10 days.* To this figure we need to add the time that it took 
Pharaoh to raise his army, gather supplies, and march from Sais or Memphis 
to the border of Egypt, no more than 2 to 3 weeks. Again the total time 
expended would be about a month. There also would be little doubt that 
Pharaoh would not hesitate in making these arrangements, seeing that his 
newly-won ally in Judah was in imminent danger. 

Placing the arrival time of the Egyptians on the border of Judah, where the 
two forces met, at approximately the 1st day of the 9th month of the 9th year, 
another month back brings us to about the 1st day of the 8th month of the 9th 
year as the time for the arrival of the Chaldaean army in Judah (Khisleu 1, or 
November 7/8 of 589 B.C.E.). This time gave Nebuchadnezzar II at least a 
month to ravage the kingdom of Judah, which was now a mere shadow of its 


34 See below n. 38. 

*®  Jos., Antiq., 10:7:3. Nebuchadnezzar II may have chased the Egyptians all the way back to 
Pelusium on the northeast border of Egypt, for Josephus adds, “Thereupon the Babylonian king 
left Jerusalem and went to meet the Egyptians and, encountering them in battle, defeated and put 
them to flight and drove them out of the whole of Syria” (Jos., Antiq., 10:7:2). 

%° Jos., Antiq., 10:7:3. 

*” Although the main capital of Egypt was at Memphis, during Dynasty XXVI, to whom the 
pharaohs of this period belonged (e.g., Herodotus, 3:10, 13), residency was also held at Sais (e.g., 
Manetho, frags. 68 & 69; Herodotus, 2:154, 163, 169, 172). 

38 For example, Thutmose III of Egypt marched from Sile to the city of Gaza, a trip of about 
145 miles, in 10 days (ARE, 2, §409), i.e., about 14.5 miles per day. Xenophon speaks of a Greek 
army marching through Assyria over 70 parasangs (about 245 miles), in 14 days, averaging about 
17.5 miles per day (Xenophon, Anab., 2:4). It took Alexander the Great 7 days to march from Gaza, 
which was located in Palestine, to Pelusium in Egypt, a distance of about 134 Roman miles (123.11 
English miles), averaging about 17.5 miles per day (Arrian, 3:1:1; Curtius, 4:7). Titus of Rome made 
a march from Pelusium to Rhinocorura (El-Arish), a distance of about 90 Roman miles (82.68 
English miles), in 3 days (Jos., Wars, 4:11:5), averaging about 27.5 miles per day. 
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former self, before Pharaoh could arrive. In turn, that leaves seven full 
months for Nebuchadnezzar II to receive word of the Judahite revolt, prepare 
his army for the conflict, and march from Babylon to Jerusalem. Indeed, the 
Chaldaean king may well have had additional military forces already posi- 
tioned in Damascus, Syria, or at Carchemish on the Euphrates, as well as at 
other cities in the west which he could have also utilized. 

The longest scenario requires Nebuchadnezzar II to march his army from 
Babylon to Jerusalem. If that were the case, the Babylonians would have rec- 
ognized the revolt only after its ambassadors were locked out of the city and 
the tribute due Nebuchadnezzar II was not paid. This event would have taken 
place at the beginning of the 1st month of the 9th year of Zedekiah. Using 
signal fires,“ as the Jews themselves later did," the message could reach 
Babylon in only a few hours and certainly within a couple of days. Yet even if 
military couriers were sent,” they could easily travel 30 miles or more a day, 
changing horses along the road (pony express style). In that event, it would 
take no longer than a month to reach Babylon. As an example, the news of the 
death of Nabopolassar in Babylon on Abu 8 (August 13/14) of 605 B.C.E. not 
only reached Nebuchadnezzar II in the city of Riblah, in the Hamath district 
of Syria,* but he was able to return to his capital by Ululu 1 (September 5/6) 
of 605 B.C.E. and sit upon the royal throne of Babylon in only 23 days.“ A one- 
way courier trip from the region of Jerusalem to Babylon during the spring- 
time would not take much longer. 

In addition, the Babylonians required time to muster an army (2 or 3 
weeks at most). A military march from Babylon to Jerusalem, traveling at a 
rather conservative rate of 14 miles a day,* over the approximate 817 walking 
miles that are required, would take no more than 2 months. If we add in a 
month for preparation, there was plenty of time during the 7 intervening 
months from the beginning of the year until the Babylonian army appeared in 
front of Jerusalem on or about the Ist day of the 8th month (Khisleu 1, or 


* For the massive depopulation of the kingdom of Judah, reducing its population to those 
who found safety in the city of Jerusalem, during the days of the Assyrian Sennacherib, see the 
records provided above in Parallel Corpora A. In addition, Nebuchadnezzar II, the Babylonian 
king, had already deported and killed thousands of the people of Judah prior to this final attack 
on Jerusalem (e.g., Dan., 1:1-4; 2 Kings, 24:8-16; 2 Chron., 36:5-10; Jer., 24:1, 27:20-22, 52:29; Jos., 
Antiq., 10:6:3, 10:7:1). 

40 Cf RA, 35.3/4, pp. 174-186. 

‘| The Jews of Jerusalem regularly used fire signals to inform the Jews of Babylon when to cel- 
ebrate the new moon (R.Sh., 2:1-4; J. R.Sh., 2:intro:1; cf. 2:1:1f; Maimonides, Code, 3:8:3:8). This effort 
was accomplished in only a matter of hours. 

"= CEICEK. pe. 26, 

® Cf. Jer., 39:4-6, 52:8-10, 26f; 2 Kings, 25:8-21; Jos., Antiq., 10:8:2, 5, which shows that 
Nebuchadnezzar II also made his residence at Riblah (Arablatha) of Hamath during the siege of 
Jerusalem in the time of King Zedekiah. It is called Arbela and Deblatha in the LXX version. 

“ABC, pp. 99f, obverse, 2. 9-11; CCK, p. 26; cf. RA, 35.3/4, pp. 174-186. 

* See above n. 38. Even casual Jewish travelers, observing the weekly Sabbath, could reach 
Jerusalem from Babylon in 4 months (Ezra, 7:8f), traveling at the extremely slow average rate of 
7 miles per day. A military force, on the other hand, is well-trained and deliberate in their 
marching. They could attain a much higher rate of travel. 
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November 7/8 of 589 B.C.E.) of the 9th year. These data clearly conform with 
the 9th year of King Zedekiah being a Sabbath year. 


Conclusion 

The evidence demonstrates that during the 9th year of King Zedekiah of 
Judah, the people of Judah not only revolted from their overlord, the king of 
Babylon, but, initially, kept the commandment to release their Hebrew 
slaves, a duty required during the Sabbath year. In the autumn of that same 
year, while the Babylonian army had broken off their siege of the city of 
Jerusalem, this action was reversed and the owners of these slaves enslaved 
them once more. The data clearly proves that the 9th year of King Zedekiah, 
ie., the year 589/588 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, was a Sabbath year. 
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Chapter XIV 


The Sabbath Year of 
456/455 B.C.E. 


he next datable Sabbath year is overlooked by almost everyone dealing 

with the subject. In Nehemiah, 7:73-8:18, we find the story of how Ezra, 
the priest and scribe of Yahweh, during the Festival of Tabernacles in the 7th 
Israelite month, “day by day, from the 1st day until the last day, he read aloud 
in the book of the laws of the eloahim; and they kept the festival 7 days, and 
on the 8th (day) was the assembly, as from the judgment.”! This passage takes 
on important significance once we consider it in context with the command- 
ment recorded in Deuteronomy: 


In the last part of the 7 years, in the appointed time of 
the YEAR OF Maw (Shemitah; RELEASE), in the 
Festival of Tabernacles, WHEN ALL ISRAEL COMES 
IN to see the face of Yahweh your eloahi in the place 
which he chooses, you shall proclaim this Torah 
before all Israel in their ears. Assemble the people, 
men and women and the little ones, and the aliens 
who are within your gates, so that they may hear and 
so that they may learn, and may respect Yahweh your 
eloahi, and be careful to do all the words of this Torah.* 


Ezra and the Levitical priests performed this duty just as prescribed by the 
judgment given in the Torah (Law). The book of Nehemiah informs us that the 
people of Judah began by gathering “themselves together as one man before 
the Water Gate” and requested that Ezra “bring the book of the laws of 
Moses.” Ezra then read the Torah “before the assembly, from men and to 
women, and all having sense for the hearing, on the 1st day of the 7th month,” 
that is, when the Jews “come in” and are gathered together in Jerusalem to 
observe the festivals of the 7th month. He “read aloud” the Torah from a 
pulpit in the street.’ 

Afterwards, the Levitical priests continued the teaching, “and they gave 
the sense and caused (them) to understand the reading.”® The next day Ezra 
taught the chief of the fathers of all the people and the Levites so that they 


1 Neh., 8:18. 

2 The Hebrew term U/W (Shemitah) means, “remission (of debt) or suspension of (labor),” 
“release, acquittal” (SEC, Heb. #8059; CHAL, p. 374; HEL, p. 270). This release is ordained in the 
7th year of the Sabbath cycle and is, thereby, equated with a Sabbath year itself (see below n. 3). 

3 Deut., 31:10-13; cf. Jos., Antiq., 4:8:12; Deut., 15:1-9. 

4 Neh., 8:2-4. 

5 Neh., 8:8. 
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also could correctly “understand the words of the Torah.”° Ezra’s teaching 
was continued “day by day” throughout the entire Festival of Tabernacles,’ as 
prescribed by the Law for the “year of release” (i.e., the Sabbath year). 

Dating this particular Sabbath year is a bit tricky, which is probably the 
main reason no one has yet dared to accomplish the task. Nevertheless, it is 
datable (and easily so once all the available data is considered). We begin to 
piece the evidence together when we compare the different ancient accounts 
reporting Ezra’s arrival and subsequent reading of the Torah to the people. 
This reading took place during the reign of the Persian monarch SHOWN 
(Arthkhshastha), called by the Greeks “Arta-xerxes (I) Longimanus.”* Our main 
sources are the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Josephus, and 1 Esdras. 


The Versions of Josephus and 1 Esdras 

The key to these events is found with Josephus and 1 Esdras. According to 
Josephus and 1 Esdras, Ezra set out from the Euphrates River in the land of 
Babylonia to go to Jerusalem “on the 12th day of the 1st month in the 7th year 
of the reign of Xerxes (Arta-xerxes I) and arrived at Jerusalem in the 5th 
month of the same year.”” 

A little while after arriving at the city, the issue of the numerous marriages 
between Jewish men and alien (i.e., pagan) women was brought to Ezra’s at- 
tention. After praying about this situation, Ezra called a meeting of the elders, 
which was held “on the 20th day of the 9th month (December)’”” 

Upon hearing Ezra’s condemnation of these marriages, the elders agreed 
to solve the problem. They needed time, however, for the numbers of these 
marriages were great “and it was the wintry season of the year.”" They 
resolved that they would begin to search and examine all such marriages “on 
the new moon of the 10th month” and that they would continue their inquiry 
until the new moon of a month to follow.”” According to Ezra’s own account, 
and that of 1 Esdras, this following month was the “1st day of the 1st month” 
of the next year." Therefore, we have now reached the 8th year of Arta-xerxes 
I. After this problem was rectified, Josephus continues: 


In the 7th month they celebrated the Festival of 
Tabernacles and, when almost all the people had 
gathered for it, they went up to the open court of the 


6 Neh., 8:13. 

7 Neh., 8:18. 

8 That Arthkhshastha is Arta-xerxes I Longimanus is confirmed by the Greek text of the 
LXX, which translates the Heb. name Arthkhshastha as Arta-xerxes in Neh., Ezra, and 1 Esdras. 
Eusebius comments under the heading, “Arta-xerxes, who is also called Longimanus,” that it was 
during his reign that Ezra and Nehemiah brought out the Hebrews (Eusebius, Chron., p. 69; also 
see Jerome’s version in Helm, Chronik, pp. 110f). For a discussion, see DECJ; also see NBD, p. 89. 

9 Jos., Antig., 11:5:2; cf. 1 Esdras, 8:6, 61. Josephus uses the short form “Xerxes” for Arta-xerxes 
I but clearly distinguishes him from Arta-xerxes II Mnemon (404-359 B.C.E.), see Jos., Antiq., 11:7:1. 

10 Jos., Antig., 11:5:2-4; 1 Esdras, 9:5. Also see Chap. XXI, p. 294, n. 13. 
ll Jos., Antiq., 11:5:4; 1 Esdras, 9:6-13. 

12 Jos., Antiq., 11:5:4; cf. 1 Esdras, 9:16f. 

13. Ezra, 10:16-17; 1 Esdras, 9:17. 
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Temple near the gate, which faced east, and asked 
Ezra to read to them the laws of Moses. So he stood 
in the midst of the multitude and read them, talking 
from early morning until noon.” 


The book of 1 Esdras gives the same sequence of events as Josephus. 
After mentioning the removal of foreign wives on “the 1st day of the 10th 
month,” 1 Esdras adds: 


And the priests and Levites, and they that were of 
Israel, dwelt in Jerusalem, and in the country, on the 
1st day of the 7th month: so the children of Israel 
were in their habitations." 


The text then continues by noting that it was at this time that Ezra began to 
read the Torah to the multitude from the broad court before the sacred porch.” 

Josephus and 1 Esdras make it clear that Ezra arrived in the 5th month of 
the 7th year of Xerxes (Arta-xerxes I) and that the events of the 9th month and 
following were themselves succeeded by the reading of the Law in the 7th 
month of the next year, being the 8th year of Arta-xerxes I. 


Ezra’s Version 

The book of Ezra reports much the same thing as Josephus. It states that Ezra 
left Babylon “in the 7th year of Arta-xerxes the king. And he came to 
Jerusalem in the 5th month, which was in the 7th year of the king. For on the 
1st (day) of the 1st month he began to go up from Babylon, and on the 1st of 
the 5th month he came to Jerusalem.”"* After discussing details about who 
came with Ezra and what items they brought, Ezra adds: 


And we departed from the river of Ahaua on the 12th 
of the 1st month to go (to) Jerusalem.” 


Josephus and 1 Esdras, as already noted, agree with this date of departure 
from Babylon.” When Ezra arrived in Jerusalem, he offered sacrifices and 
turned over various items for the Temple. “And at the end of these things, 
the leaders came near” and advised Ezra of the problem with the numerous 
marriages between Jews and foreign women (i.e., those of pagan religions).” 
Ezra then prayed about the matter, after which he requested a meeting of the 
council of the elders in 3 days.” On the 9th month, the 20th day, during 


14 Jos., Antiq., 11:5:5. 

15 1 Esdras, 9:16-36. 

16 1 Esdras, 9:37. 

17 1 Esdras, 9:38-53. 

18 Ezra, 7:7-9. 

19 Ezra, 8:31. 

20 Jos., Antiq., 11:5:2; 1 Esdras, 8:6. 
21 Ezra, 9:1-15. 

22 Ibid., 10:8. 
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a “heavy rain,” the elders met and agreed with Ezra, resolving to rectify 
this problem.* 

These people sat down and began judging these cases “on the 1st day of 
the 10th month” and finished their workload “by the 1st day of the 1st 
month.”* When we arrive at the 1st month, the new year had begun, being the 
8th year of King Arta-xerxes I. 

At this point the account in Ezra leaves off. Yet as Josephus and 1 Esdras 
show us, this new year was the one in which Ezra publicly read the Law at the 
Festival of Tabernacles, indicating that this year was a year of release. One of 
the motives of Ezra and the Jewish elders would seem to be, therefore, the res- 
olution of the problem of wives practicing pagan religions BEFORE the begin- 
ning of a sacred Sabbath year. Indeed, based upon the Jubilee of Hezekiah’s 
16th year (700/699 B.C.E.), the 9th year of Arta-xerxes I (455/454 B.C.E.) 
would also be a Jubilee year. The arrival of this Jubilee year would have raised 
even more concerns over religious issues for the devout Jews who were re- 
turning to Jerusalem. 


Nehemiah’s Version 
We pick up the story of Ezra in the book of Nehemiah. The book of Nehemiah 
compliments Ezra, Josephus, and 1 Esdras by beginning where the book of 
Ezra leaves off. What has puzzled historians about this version is that Nehe- 
miah places the events surrounding Ezra’s reading of the Law in the 20th year 
of Arta-xerxes I rather than his 8th. This puzzle shall be solved as we proceed. 

In this version of the story, Nehemiah, the cup bearer of King Arta-xerxes 
I, hears of the desperate need for repair of the walls of Jerusalem. The news 
came to him in the month of Khisleu (Nov. /Dec.),* the 9th month. Later on, 
Nehemiah writes, “in the month of Nisan, in the 20th year of Arta-xerxes the 
king,” he, for the first time, appeared sad before the king while serving the 
wine.” When questioned why Nehemiah was so troubled, Nehemiah told 
Arta-xerxes I of the need for the repairs to Jerusalem. As a result, the king 
gave letters to Nehemiah ordering the neighboring regions to assist in this re- 
building effort and sent Nehemiah to the sacred city of Jerusalem.” 

At this time, Nehemiah was also made governor of Judaea, as he confirms 
when he writes: 


And from the time I was chosen to be their governor 
in the land of Judah, from the 20th year and until the 
32nd year of Arta-xerxes—12 years—I and my 
brothers did not eat the bread of the governor.* 


23 Ibid., 10:9-15. 

24 Tbid., 10:16-17. 

25 Neh., 1:1-11. See Chart B. 
26 Neh., 2:1. 

27, Neh., 2:2-8. 

28 Neh., 5:14. 
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Josephus notes that Nehemiah was sent on his expedition to Judaea by the 
Persian monarch on the very next day.” This detail accords with the other 
known facts, since it took 4 full months to make the journey from nearby 
Babylon to Jerusalem,” and according to Nehemiah, the walls were subse- 
quently repaired in 52 days, being finished on the 25th of Elul (Aug. /Sept.), 
the 6th month of that year.” 

Important to our investigation is what is said to have happened next. After 
the wall was built, the doors set up, the gatekeepers and singers and Levites 
chosen, and Nehemiah’s brother, Hanani, was placed as ruler over the palace 
at Jerusalem, Nehemiah found the registry of genealogy of those who had 
returned from the Babylonian exile and who had resettled in Jerusalem. From 
this registry he counted the people.” At this time contributions were made by 
the Jews to support the Temple:* 


So the priests, and the Levites, and the gatekeepers, 
and the singers, and (some) of the people, and the 
temple-servants, and all the Israelites (Jews of 
Judaea) lived in their cities. AND WHEN THE 7TH 
MONTH CAME, THE SONS OF ISRAEL WERE IN 
THEIR CITIES.* 


As a result, we have now arrived at the 7th month of the 20th year of Arta- 
xerxes I. It was at this moment, we are told, when all the people had gathered 
themselves together, that Ezra read aloud to them the Law, “day by day (of the 
Festival of Tabernacles), from the 1st day until the last day, he read in the book 
of the Law of the eloahim.”* This evidence conclusively shows that Ezra read 
the Law in the 7th month of the 20th year of Arta-xerxes I. 

The book of Nehemiah has caused much consternation and confusion 
because it dates Ezra’s reading of the Law to the 20th year of King Arta-xerxes 
I (amenable to System “B” if the accession-year method is used). Yet according 
to Josephus and 1 Esdras (cf. Ezra), Ezra’s reading should have taken place in 
Arta-xerxes I’s 8th year, not his 20th. Seeing no way out of the dilemma, his- 
torians throw their hands into the air and forget the entire proposition. Yet 
there is no contradiction. The 8th year of Arta-xerxes I was simply the same as 
his 20th year. The entire problem is easily rectified once we take into consid- 
eration the particular details and the history of this period. In doing so we 
must deal with the accounts of Ezra and Nehemiah separately, each man 
within his own context. 


29 Jos., Antiq., 11:5:7. 

30 Ezra, 7:8f, cf. 8:31. 

31 Neh., 6:15. See Chart B. 
32. Neh., 7:1-69. 

33. Neh., 7:70-72. 

34 Neh., 7:73. 

35 Neh., 8:18. 
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The Reckoning of Ezra 

To understand the reckoning of Ezra we must first consider his circumstance. 
Ezra was a Jew among the exiles living in Babylon.* The Babylonians used 
the regnal year (or accession-year) system, i.e., the 1st year was counted not 
from the time the king came to the throne but from the Ist day of the Ist 
month of Nisaénu (= Jewish “Nisan,” March/April) after he began ruling.” 
The period from when the king mounted the throne until the 1st of Nisan 
was the king’s “accession year.” That time was not officially accredited to the 
new king because it was already allotted to the king who preceded him. 

Xerxes the Great, the father of Arta-xerxes I, was murdered on December 
16, 465 B.C.E. by a usurper named Artabanus.* In this insurrection Arta- 
xerxes I barely escaped with his life. Artabanus, we are told, subsequently 
enjoyed the throne of Persia for 7 months.” This detail means that Artabanus 
ruled from December 17, 465 to about June, 464 B.C.E. This fact is confirmed 
by archaeological evidence which shows that Arta-xerxes I began to reign on 
or about June 12, 464 B.C.E.” Therefore, Artabanus would be considered king 
of Babylon, then under the power of Persia, for the year 464 B.C.E., having 
held the throne on the 1st of Nisan of that year. In June of 464 B.C.E., Arta- 
xerxes I defeated Artabanus and regained the throne of the Persian Empire for 
himself. On the Ist of Nisan in the year 463 B.C.E., Arta-xerxes I would have 
been officially recognized as king of Babylon. 

This evidence shows that under the Babylonian reckoning, with which 
Ezra was familiar and had been living under, Arta-xerxes I’s 1st year began on 
the 1st of Nisan, 463 B.C.E. As such, his 7th year was 457 B.C.E., the year Ezra 
arrived at Jerusalem; the 8th year, the Sabbath year, began with Nisan 1, of 456 
B.C.E. This date is correct and matches the cycle established in the records 
dealing with Hezekiah’s 15th year. 


The Reckoning of Nehemiah 
Nehemiah’s situation was far different from that of Ezra. To begin with, Nehe- 
miah was the cup bearer of King Arta-xerxes I and lived, not in Babylon, but 
in Shushan (Susan, Susa), a capital city of Persia.*' In calculating Arta-xerxes 
I’s reign, Nehemiah would have used an entirely different interpretation. 
According to ancient records, Arta-xerxes I ruled as co-regent with his 
father, Xerxes the Great, for a number of years. To demonstrate, in Greek his- 
tories we read about their famous general named Themistocles. During the 
Persian invasion of Greece by Xerxes the Great in 480 B.C.E., Themistocles 
forced the Greeks to make a stand at Salamis and fight it out with the Persian 
fleet. A few years later Themistocles fell into disrepute among his countrymen 


36 Ezra, 7:1-10. 

37 HBC, pp. 85ff; MNHK, p. 43; CAW, p. 7. 

38 Diodorus, 11:69. 

39 E.g., Sec. Hier. Cod., pp. 28f; Manetho, frag. 70; etc. 

40 BC, p. 15. No record of an AY is found for Arta-xerxes I in either Persia or Babylonia, only 
in south Egypt at Aswan (dated XI/18 = Jan. 3) where Artabanus was not recognized. 
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and was ostracized. In fear for his life, he fled to Asia Minor.” At that time, 
Themistocles made contact with the Persian king seeking political asylum. 

What has confused later historians is the fact that there were two different 
versions of the story regarding Themistocles’ contact with the Persian king. 
Plutarch writes: 


Now Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus relate 
that Xerxes was dead, and that it was his son Arta- 
xerxes with whom Themistocles had his interview; 
but Ephorus and Dinon and Clitarchus and Hera- 
cleides and yet more besides have it that it was Xerxes 
to whom he came. With the chronological data Thucy- 
dides seems to me more in accord, although these are 
by no means securely established.* 


Nepos, the 1st century B.C.E. Roman historian, supports Thucydides in 
this dispute, writing: 


I know that most historians have related that The- 
mistocles went over into Asia in the reign of Xerxes, 
but I give credence to Thucydides in preference to 
others, because he, of all who have left records of that 
period, was nearest in point of time to Themistocles, 
and was of the same city. Thucydides says that he 
went to Arta-xerxes.“ 


This confusion is easily resolved once we recognize that both Xerxes the 
Great and his son Arta-xerxes I shared the throne of Persia, or more precisely, 
Arta-xerxes I was co-regent. When Themistocles made contact, he did so with 
both kings. 

Themistocles arrived in Asia Minor in 473 B.C.E. Diodorus of Sicily, for 
example, who reports that Themistocles was granted an interview with 
Xerxes, refers to the death of this Greek general as part of his discussions 
about events of the year 471 B.C.E.* Prior to his death, Themistocles enjoyed 
a period of friendship with the Persian king. Yet before this friendship began, 
the Greek general had to face opposition among certain nobles in Persia. 
Faced with this opposition, the king of Persia granted Themistocles “1 year” 
to prepare for the trial, during which time Themistocles learned the Persian 
language in an effort to personally defend himself. At the trial, Themistocles 
was acquitted and became friends with the monarch.” He then “came to the 
king,” i.e., visited Persia, as an advisor.” 


42 Diodorus, 11:55-56. 
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Adding to this information is a notation found in Jerome’s edition of the 
Chronicorum Canonum of Eusebius. Under the 1st year of the 77th Olympiad, 
being the 14th year of King Xerxes the Great (ie, 472 B.C.E.), it states, 
“Themistocles in Persas fugit (Themistocles was a fugitive in Persia).”* 
Themistocles did not leave Asia Minor for his visit to Persia until after his trial. 
Counting 1 year back for him to prepare for the trial brings us to 473 B.C.E., the 
year for his arrival in Asia Minor. Those writers who held records reporting 
that this contact was made with Arta-xerxes I, therefore, have merely assumed 
that Xerxes the Great had died. In reality, Xerxes the Great did not die until 465 
B.C.E. 

Thucydides importantly notes that when Themistocles came to Asia 
Minor, “he sent a letter to King Arta-xerxes, son of Xerxes, who had lately 
come to the throne.” This notice places Arta-xerxes I on the throne of Persia 
not long before 473 B.C.E., which was already a full 9 years before he recov- 
ered the throne from the usurper Artabanus. Since his father Xerxes the Great 
was not slain until December, 465 B.C.E., the evidence concludes that Arta- 
xerxes I had ruled as co-regent with his father for at least 11 years. Our 
arrangement would prove that his 1st regnal year as co-regent would have 
been in 475 B.C.E., which accords with the statement in Thucydides. 

Confirmation of the date 475 B.C.E. for the Ist regnal year of Arta-xerxes I 
on the Persian throne is also found in the records of Nehemiah. In Nehemiah 
we read the otherwise mystifying statement: 


The words of Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah. And 
it came to pass in the month of Khisleu in the 20th 
year, and I was in the palace at Shushan .. .* 


The chapter goes on to explain how Nehemiah received the report of the 
desperate condition of the city of Jerusalem and how the Jews living in 
Judaea were under great afflictions. The question stands, “The 20th year of 
what?” It cannot mean the 20th regnal year of Arta-xerxes I, for a little later 
on, AFTER Nehemiah had already received this dire report about the Jews, 
we read the following: 


And it happened, in the month of Nisan, in the 20th 
year of Arta-xerxes, that wine was before him. And I 
took the wine and gave to the king. And I had never 
been sad in his presence. And the king said to me, 
“Why is your face so sad, since you are not sick.”™ 


The story goes on to tell how Nehemiah related to the king the desperate 
conditions of the Jews in Judaea and how the king granted him leave to go to 
them. The Persians, like the Babylonians and Jews, counted their year from 
the month of Nisan. Therefore, the month of Khisleu (the 9th month of the 
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year) in the 20th year, when Nehemiah first heard of the problems in 
Jerusalem, was not the same as the 20th year during which Arta-xerxes I ques- 
tioned Nehemiah in the month of Nisan (the 1st month). 

Meanwhile, Nehemiah, following Persian custom, counted years by the 
accession-year system (see for example Nehemiah’s statement about his own 
rule as governor over Judaea, “from the 20th year and until the 32nd year of 
Arta-xerxes the king—12 years,”” where 13 years of rule are indicated but 
only 12 regnal years are claimed). 

Therefore, when at the beginning of his book Nehemiah makes mention of 
“the month of Khisleu (the 9th month), in the 20th year,” he was making ref- 
erence not to the king’s reign but his own service in the palace. A service be- 
ginning 20 years ago would be equal to Arta-xerxes I’s accession year. As a 
result, the subsequent events—which happened “in the month of Nisan (the 
1st month), in the 20th year of Arta-xerxes the king”—+refer to the 20th regnal 
year of the king, that is counted from the year after his accession year. 


The Reckoning of Josephus 

In the story of Nehemiah, as given by Josephus, we have yet another set of 
numbers. Specifically, Josephus makes Nehemiah leave Persia in the 25th 
year of Xerxes (Arta-xerxes I).° As Ralph Marcus, in his translation of 
Josephus, correctly comments: 


Josephus’ account of Nehemiah’s history differs in so 
many details from the Scriptures that most scholars 
assume, with some reason, that he had before him a 
text differing considerably from the extant Heb. and 
Gr. texts.™ 


A different text, nevertheless, does not mean that the figures of Josephus 
are in error or corrupt. With our reconstruction of the chronology from Ezra 
and Nehemiah, we find that Josephus’ source makes perfect sense. The 25th 
year of Arta-xerxes I is indeed equivalent to his 20th year. 

Counting back 5 years from 475 B.C.E., when Arta-xerxes I began his 
official reign, we reach the year 480 B.C.E. This was the year that Xerxes the 
Great set out on his famous expedition against Greece. It would be quite natu- 
ral for Xerxes the Great to associate his son with the throne at this important 
occasion. If Xerxes the Great would have been killed during his campaign, the 
association of his son with the throne would have assured a proper transfer of 
power. The usual procedure was to give the heir a realm of his own within the 
kingdom and to designate him as heir apparent. Later on, in 476 B.C.E., Arta- 
xerxes I was made co-regent—476 B.C.E. also being the year of his accession. 


52. Neh., 5:14. That the Persians of this period used the accession-year method, see BC, pp. 6- 
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The Opposing Views 

Though this investigation would seem to have correctly uncovered the 
dating systems used by Ezra and Nehemiah, those who adhere to systems 
“B,” “C,” and “D” will still assert exceptions. Systems “C” and “D” will 
simply claim that Ezra’s dating for Arta-xerxes I should begin, not with his 
1st regnal year in 463 B.C.E., but with his accession year in 464 B.C.E. System 
“B” will insist that some of the evidence should be dismissed as errors or 
mistakes. They will accept only the evidence that dates Ezra’s reading of the 
Torah to the 20th year of Arta-xerxes I. 

All three of these theories face severe difficulties. Systems “B” and “C,” for 
example, have no contemporary evidence whatsoever which would demon- 
strate the use of a Tishri year by the Jews during this early period. Indeed, the 
relevant Jewish records from Judaea actually confirm a Nisan (Abib) year.* 
Furthermore, as we have previously shown, every source prior to the mid-2nd 
century C.E. declares only a Nisan (Abib) year reckoning in official use by the 
Jews of Judaea. 

Systems “B” and “D,” meanwhile, are also faced with the difficulty that 
their Sabbath-cycle calculations will not work for the Sabbath year occurring 
at the time of Sennacherib’s third campaign. If it will not work for that period 
how can it work in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah? 

The view espoused by the advocates of Systems “C” and “D,” that the 
records dealing with the dates for Arta-xerxes I should be understood by the 
non-accession-year system, is also without support. In fact, it is much more 
plausible that Ezra, a Babylonian Jew, would have used the Babylonian acces- 
sion-year system. In turn, use of the accession-year system for Arta-xerxes I 
results in a precise fit for the calculations of the Sabbath and Jubilee cycle es- 
tablished in the records dealing with the destruction of Sennacherib’s army at 
Jerusalem in 701 B.C.E. (Chart C). 

System “B” has several other problems as well. It is true that—if we ignore 
any co-regency of the Persian monarchs, disregard the evidence that Ezra read 
the Torah in Arta-xerxes I’s 8th year, but use the accession-year system—the 
20th year of Arta-xerxes I (Abib reckoning) would overlap with the first part 
of a Sabbath year as determined by System “B” (i.e., 444/443 B.C.E., Tishri 
reckoning). Yet even if we did set aside the evidence, both for a co-regency of 
the Persian kings and for Ezra’s reading of the Torah in Arta-xerxes I’s 8th 
year, we are still faced with the fact that all of our sources declare that Ezra 
publicly read the Torah during the Festival of Tabernacles in the 7th month. 
Not one of these writers qualifies his statement by indicating that this 7th 
month was the beginning of any Jewish year system. The numbering of this 
month, therefore, proves that the year was determined by the Abib (Nisan) 
reckoning and not by a Tishri reckoning—as would be required if either 
System “B” or “C” are to work. 


55 E.g., Zech., 1:7, 7:1; Esther, 2:16, 3:7, 8:12; and see below n. 56; cf. Chart B. 
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Conclusion 

Simply put, Nehemiah’s reference point for King Arta-xerxes I was seen from 
a Persian perspective. Nehemiah’s term of office as the king’s cup bearer 
started with Arta-xerxes I’s accession year, the year he began to reign as co- 
regent with his father, King Xerxes the Great. The short interlude during the 
usurpation by Artabanus would not play any role in this calculation. 

Ezra, on the other hand, came from Babylon. At Babylon the accession- 
year system was utilized and only one king at a time was recognized. At first, 
this honor belonged only to Xerxes the Great until his death in 465 B.C.E. It 
would go next to Artabanus, who was in control of the empire on Nisan 1, 
464 B.C.E.; and finally to Arta-xerxes I, who retook the throne in June of 464 
B.C.E. Arta-xerxes I would have been recognized on the Ist of Nisan, 463 
B.C.E., when for the first time he actually “took the hand of Bel”” and ruled 
as sole monarch. 

As a result, the book of Nehemiah placed Ezra’s public reading of the 
Torah (Law) during the Festival of Tabernacles in the 7th month of the 20th 
Persian year of Arta-xerxes I, thereby signifying that his 20th year was a 
Sabbath year for the Jews. Meanwhile, Josephus, 1 Esdras, and the book of 
Ezra all place the event in Arta-xerxes I’s 8th Babylonian year. Nevertheless, 
both dates represent the same year, 456/455 B.C.E. The next year, 455/454 
B.C.E., was a Jubilee year. As we proceed with the evidence for subsequent 
Sabbath years, it will become quite apparent that these above dates are correct 
and represent the original Sabbath and Jubilee cycle. 


57 CAW, p. 7; MBA, p. 480; cf. HBC, pp. 85f. 
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Chapter XV 


The Seleucid Era in Judaea 


Part I of the Sabbath 
Year of 162/161 B.C.E. 


ur next datable Sabbath year is revealed in the Maccabean books and the 

works of Josephus, with the story of the siege of Bethzura and Jerusalem 
by Antiochus Eupator (Antiochus V). According to these records, the 150th 
year of the Seleucid era was a Sabbath year (162/161 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning). 
This claim will not fit System “B,” which would make the 149th Seleucid year 
(Tishri, 164 until Tishri, 163 B.C.E.) a Sabbath year and must determine the 
first Seleucid year as beginning in October (Tishri 1), 312 B.C.E. Neither does 
it reconcile with System “C,” as proposed by Wacholder and others. They 
would also have the 149th Seleucid year be the Sabbath year but would 
instead begin the Seleucid calendar with October of the year 311 B.C.E,, 
making the 149th year from October, 163 until October, 162 B.C.E. 

The relevant ancient records are considered by present-day scholars to be 
confused and unreliable. The irony is that these records are among the most 
reliable and provide a solid foundation for the reconstruction of the Sabbath 
and Jubilee cycle. The problem is not with the evidence, which clearly sets 
forth the correct Sabbath cycle, but with the attempt by those interpreting 
these records to make them conform to System “B”—or, as in the case of 
Wacholder and those accepting his views, System “C.” Both cycles are based 
upon the false premise that the ancient Jewish year began with the month of 
Tishri (Sept. /Oct.). In reality, as all the evidence demonstrates, the Jews of this 
early period began their year with the month of Abib (later called Nisan; ie., 
March/April) 1, as commanded in the Torah." 

The conclusions of Systems “B” and “C,” therefore, entirely miss the mark, 
in that their proponents try to rearrange the evidence to fit their preconceived 
cycles. Evidence from the works of Josephus and 1 and 2 Maccabees prove 
that their authors calculated the Seleucid year based upon a Nisan 1 begin- 
ning. At no time do these records ever suggest that the Sabbath year began on 
the 1st day of Tishri. 


The Seleucid Era Used in Judaea 

To understand the evidence from the Maccabean books and Josephus we must 
first grapple with the issue of the Seleucid era. Here we find two different 
reckonings anciently in use: one based upon the Babylonian calendar, which 
was dominant throughout the Middle East, and a second based upon the 
Macedonian calendar, which was in practice among the Greeks. When the 


1 As Abib, see Exod., 12:1-20, 13:4, 23:15, 34:18; Deut., 16:1. As Nisan, see Esther, 3:7. 
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Seleucid era was adopted within the Greek Empire in Asia, the Babylonian 
system was used. Yet later on, when the Seleucid ruling house transferred its 
base of power to Syria, the Greeks of Syria adopted the Macedonian method. 
Thereafter, the choice of which method was used varied from place to place. 

The Seleucid era was named after Seleucus Nicator (321-281 B.C.E.), one 
of the generals of Alexander the Great, who after Alexander’s death was part 
of the Diadochi (successors). He ruled as the satrap of Babylon. The Seleucid 
era was not only one of the most widely used calendar systems in the ancient 
world but it also was among those that remained in use the longest. It contin- 
ued as a system with the exiled Jews for a long time, being called “the Greek 
era” and “the era of contracts” because legal documents were dated by it.’ 

In the long struggle for power that ensued, Seleucus fled to Egypt where 
he allied himself with Ptolemy Soter. Later, Seleucus and Ptolemy together 
defeated Demetrius Poliorcetes in a decisive battle at Gaza. Castor mentions 
the battle near Gaza between Ptolemy and Demetrius, stating that it “was 
fought after 11 years (after the year) of Alexander’s death, in the 117th 
Olympiad,” Macedonian reckoning, Alexander having died “in the 114th 
Olympiad.”* Alexander’s death took place on June 13, 323 B.C.E., which 
indeed was in the 1st year of the 114th Olympiad (Oct., 324 to Oct., 323 B.C.E.). 
“After 11 years” brings us to the 1st year of the 117th Macedonian Olympiad 
(Oct., 312 to Oct., 311 B.C.E.), the war being fought early in the 12th year of 
that period. 

Diodorus of Sicily comments that Demetrius had “summoned his soldiers 
to Old Gaza from their winter quarters on all sides” and “awaited the 
approach of his opponents.”* In this battle Demetrius was defeated, “and Cas- 
sander, who had lost many soldiers,” returned to Macedonia because he “saw 
that winter was at hand.”* This major battle, therefore, took place in the win- 
tertime and must be dated to the early half of the winter of 312/311 B.C.E. 

After this battle, Seleucus “set out for Babylon.”* In Jerome’s translation of 
Eusebius’ Chronicorum Canonum, the beginning of the reign of Seleucus is 
placed in the 1st year of the 117th Olympiad, a Greek era which began on July 
1, 312 B.C.E. and continued to June 30, 311 B.C.E.’ Jack Finegan writes: 


The victory and triumphant return to Babylon were 
evidently considered to mark the real beginning of 
his reign; the first regnal year of Seleucus was dated 
accordingly as beginning with the ensuing New 
Year’s day in Babylon, namely the following Nisanu 
1, which was Apr. 3, 311 B.C.E. 
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Later on, when Seleucid rule was centered in Syria, the Greek kings living 
there adopted the Macedonian calendar, which began with the month of Dios 
(equivalent to the Jewish month of Tishri in the earlier correlation; but be- 
coming the Macedonian month of Hyperberetaeus in the later correlation).’ 
Under this determination the 1st year of the Seleucid era began with Dios 1 
(ie., Oct. 7) of 312 B.C.E., the Macedonian year in which the battle at Gaza was 
won. Since both calendars were observed in the area around Judaea, the 
question arises, “Which one of these calendars was utilized by the authors of 
Maccabees and Josephus?” 


The Year Begins with Abib (Nisan) 

In an effort to force the records to accommodate a Sabbath year in the 149th 
Seleucid, chronologists—whether from the Zuckermann-Schiirer school 
(System “B”) or the Marcus-Wacholder interpretation (System “C”)—boldly 
claim that the ancient post-exilic Sabbath years began on the 1st day of Tishri 
(the 7th month) of the 6th year in the scripturally designated cycle. 

Yet they do so entirely on the basis of one comment made in one of the 
books of the Mishnah,” their earliest source, written at the end of the 2nd 
century C.E., centuries after the fact. Indeed, the Rosh ha-Shanah text is very 
weak evidence that the Sabbath year began with the month of Tishri before 
the 2nd century C.E. The Mishnah was part of the developing traditions that 
would form the Talmud and, as such, the most that anyone can infer is that its 
Tishri 1 New Year date had only been part of those more recent developments. 

As we have already stated, there is not one shred of evidence before the 
end of the 2nd century C.E., when the Mishnah was composed, that suggests 
that the Sabbath year officially began with Tishri 1." More important to our 
discussion, the evidence from the books of Maccabees and Josephus clearly 
proves that their authors calculated the Seleucid year by the so-called Baby- 
lonian method, which began the year in the month of Nisanu (Jewish 
“Nisan”). At no time do any of these texts even suggest an exception for the 
Sabbath year. If such an unusual starting date did exist these writers surely 
would have been compelled to say something. What we find is just the 
opposite. They clearly demonstrate that the Sabbath year began with the 
month of Abib (Nisan). 


First Two Books of Maccabees 

The year system followed in the first two books of Maccabees (early- and mid- 
1st century B.C.E.) begins with Nisan 1. This fact is first indicated by the obvious: 
since the Exodus, the Israelites had practiced a Nisan (Abib) beginning for their 
year. Furthermore, the Judaeans of the post-exilic period were descendants of the 
exiles who had lived in Babylonia, a region where they also utilized the Nisan 
calendar. It was from the Babylonians that these Jews acquired their individual 
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month names.” Furthermore, the Jews who resettled Judaea were taught by such 
noted biblical scholars as Nehemiah, Haggai, and Zechariah, as well as the scribe 
Ezra—all prophets of Yahweh who would have closely adhered to the sound 
scriptural teaching and doctrine which began the year with the month of Abib 
(later called Nisan from the Babylonian month-name “Nisanu”). 

With the death of Alexander the Great, the Greek generals who served 
under him carved up the empire and set up monarchies of their own. Among 
these royal families, the Seleucid line was established in Syria and the Ptole- 
mies laid hold of Egypt. At first, Judaea fell under Egyptian authority and 
remained an Egyptian vassal until 198 B.C.E. In that year control over Judaea 
was rent away by the Syrian Seleucid Empire. 

Even more important for our concerns, the writers of the Maccabean books 
basked in the glory of the Judaean victory over the Greek king of Syria, Anti- 
ochus (IV) Epiphanes (175-163 B.C.E.), and his ruling house. This victory was 
especially important to the Jews of this period because Antiochus Epiphanes 
tried to Hellenize Judaea by force. In this effort, Epiphanes was very brutal and 
vicious to the Jews, not only denying them their ancestral laws but enforcing 
the death penalty if any Jew dared practice them. He even defiled the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Subsequently, why these Jewish patriots would endear them- 
selves to a native Greek form of the calendar, especially one rooted in Greek- 
dominated Syria, the hated enemy of the Jews," would be hard to reconcile. 

Undeniable proof that the writers of the Maccabean books followed a 
Nisan Seleucid year comes from the internal data of the texts. In 1 and 2 Mac- 
cabees, for example, we have the following statements:" 


Now on the 25th day of the 9th month, which is 
called Khasleu (Khisleu), in the 148th year (i.e., of the 
Seleucid era). 


So in the 7th month of the 160th year, at the Festival 
of Tabernacles, Jonathan put on the sacred robe." 


Now Simon was visiting the cities that were in the 
country, and taking care for the good ordering of 
them; at which time he came down himself to Jericho 
with his sons, Mattathias and Judas, in the 177th year, 
in the 11th month, called Shebat.” 


12 HBC, pp. 38ff. 

13 Josephus points out that in the time of the Jewish ruler Alexander Jannaeus (103 /102-77/ 
76 B.C.E.), the Jewish king did not allow Syrians into his mercenary army—even to help quell a 
revolt by the Jewish people against him. This prohibition was “on account of their (the Syrian- 
Greeks) innate hatred of his nation’ (Jos., Wars, 1:4:3). The Syrian-Greeks, therefore, hated the 
Jews as much as the Jews hated the Syrian-Greeks. 

14 Siwan is the 3rd month (Esther, 8:9); Khisleu is the 9th month (Zech., 7:1); Tebeth is the 10th 
month (Esther, 2:16); Shebat is the 11th month (Zech., 1:7); Adar is the 12th month (Esther, 3:7, 
8:12). For a complete month equivalency list, see Chart B. 

15 1 Macc., 4:52. 

16 1 Macc., 10:21. 

17 1 Macc., 16:14. 
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And they ordained all with a common decree in no case 
to let the day pass without solemnity, but to celebrate 
the 13th day of the 12th month, which in the Syrian 
tongue is called Adar, the day before Mardocheus’ day." 


These passages leave the chronologists in a quandary because they clearly 
spell out that the Seleucid year is reckoned by the Nisan or Babylonian 
system. Finegan, for example, concludes: “Here [in Maccabees] where both 
number and name are cited it is evident that the months are numbered 
from the spring and it may be supposed that the year references in the same 
verse are also reckoned from spring, i.e., are years of the Seleucid era accord- 
ing to the Babylonian-Jewish calendar.” Wacholder (System “C”) also admits 
the discrepancy: 


A number of scholars have maintained that the festi- 
val now known as Rosh Hashanah, which falls on the 
first of Tishri (September-October) was regarded 
then as the beginning of the year. But the Maccabean 
books, like all other biblical sources, WITHOUT EX- 
CEPTION, take it for granted that Nisan was the 
first month.” 


Wacholder, like most other chronologists, then overrides all this evidence 
by citing (1) Leviticus, 25:9, which, as we have already shown, has nothing to 
do with the regular Sabbath year but only with the year of Jubilee (and then 
only with the 7th month of the 50th year itself) and (2) the early 3rd century 
C.E. text of the Mishnah called Rosh ha-Shanah,”' the latter being far removed 
from the events under consideration! With this illusion of evidence in hand, 
Wacholder makes the following non sequitur: “There is no doubt, however, 
that the season of Shemitah [the Sabbath year] commenced on the first of Tishri 
and ended on the last day of Elul.”” 

In reality, there is no evidence at all that a Tishri reckoning was ever officially 
recognized until shortly before the mid-2nd century C.E. Indeed, the evidence 
only proves that their official year previously began with Abib (Nisan). 

Chronologists, in a vain attempt to “interpret” the evidence in order to 
have some grounds for their proposed systems, then look for dates in the 
Maccabean books that can be construed as belonging to the Greek method of 
the Seleucid year (i.e., an Oct. until Oct. reckoning). Finegan’s Handbook of 
Biblical Chronology, as an example, presents this popular approach.” In the 
first class he gives a long list of various citations which clearly prove a Nisan 


18 2 Macc., 15:36. 

19 HBC, pp. 121f. 

20 HUCA, 44, pp. 161f. 
21 R.Sh., 1:1. 

22 HUCA, 44, p. 162. 
23 HBC, p. 122. 
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reckoning in the book of 1 Maccabees (namely: 1:29, 54, 59; 2:70; 4:52; 9:3, 54; 
10:21; 13:41, 51; 14:27; 16:14). 

In the second class Finegan lists, “Dates which MAY come” from a source 
using the October year (i.e., 1:10; 3:37; 6:16; 7:1; 10:1, 57, 67; 11:19; 14:1; 15:10). 
A close examination of these citations proves there is no justification for such a 
conclusion. Not one citation even remotely demonstrates that it was based 
upon a Tishri beginning for the year. The fact that these verses by themselves 
lack definition and are inconclusive for any year system does not automatically 
mean that an October year “may” be justified, as Finegan and others conjecture. 
In fact, to suggest that these sources would indiscriminately jump back and 
forth between different year systems without explanation is not only illogical 
but mischaracterizes the high quality of the literary work they represent. 

In the third class are four citations (namely: 1:20; 4:28; 6:20; 9:58) that 
Finegan claims “COULD fall in either class,” a meaningless statement and 
merely a duplicate of the second class; and finally, “one (6:20) is regarded as 
erroneous in either case.” 1 Maccabees, 6:20, is the passage which claims that 
the 150th Seleucid year was a Sabbath year! For Systems “B” and “C” to work 
the Sabbath year must be in the 149th Seleucid year. Therefore, based upon 
their own construction, they presume that the year 150 is an error and dismiss 
the historical record. 


The Book of Josephus 

In the book entitled Antiquities of the Jews by Josephus, in that section which 
discusses the events surrounding the siege of Bethzura and Jerusalem, we also 
find a Nisan reckoning for the Seleucid year. 

To preface this data we should point out that Josephus was himself a 
Jewish “priest and of priestly ancestry,” who considered himself “well versed 
in the philosophy” of the “sacred books.”™* His book, Antiquities of the Jews, 
was translated into Greek from an account that he had “previously 
composed” in his own “vernacular tongue (Jewish Aramaic) and sent to the 
barbarians in the interior.”* These barbarians are then defined as the “Parthi- 
ans and Babylonians and the most remote tribes of Arabia with our country- 
men beyond the Euphrates and the inhabitants of Adiabene.”* The people 
beyond the Euphrates, in Parthia, Babylon, Adiabene, etc., also utilized a 
Nisan year. Therefore, our initial indications are that Josephus would have 
based his original report on this same year system that all held in common. 

Next, when one compares the account of the Syrian and Judaean conflict 
as given by Josephus with that from the first book of Maccabees, it becomes 
apparent that, for the events surrounding the siege of Bethzura and Jerusalem 
in the 149th through 150th Seleucid years, Josephus used 1 Maccabees as his 


24 Jos., Apion, 1:10. 

25 Jos., Wars, Pref.:1. The language of the Jews during this period was called “Hebrew” by 
both the Jews and many other writers of that time and afterwards, but it was actually a form of 
Aramaic that was brought back to Judaea from Babylonia by the Jews returning from their Baby- 
lonian exile. 

26 Jos., Wars, 1:2. 
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major source. It is also clear by amplifications and other details in the story 
that Josephus relied heavily upon other Jewish sources as well. The story is 
basically a Jewish one, told from a Jewish perspective. 

It is not hard to conclude that a Jewish priest relying on Jewish sources 
would reflect a calendric system then popular among the Jews. As we 
have already seen, the Maccabean books adhere to a Nisan year. Josephus 
does likewise. Proof that Josephus used a Nisan-based calendar is demon- 
strated by the following citations (cf. Chart B): 


¢ The month of Nisan is specifically called “the 1st month” of the year 
and Josephus says it “begins the year.” It is equated with the Macedon- 
ian Greek month of Xanthicus (March/ April).”” 


¢ The month of Tishri is explicitly called “the 7th month,” the month in 
which the Festival of Tabernacles is held. Josephus equates Tishri with 
the equivalent month in the Macedonian calendar of Hyperberetaeus 
(Sept. /Oct.).* At no time does Josephus ever state that Tishri or the 7th 
month began any official Jewish year (Sabbath or not). 


¢ The month of Marheshuan (Oct. / Nov.) is made equivalent to the Mace- 
donian month of Dius (Dios), and Josephus specifically states that, 
when the Israelites lived in Egypt, it “was ONCE the 2nd month,” but 
this system was altered when Moses “appointed Nisan, that is to say 
Xanthicus, as the 1st month for the festivals,”” thereafter making 
Marheshuan the 8th month. 


¢ The month of Adar (Feb. /March) is referred to as “the 12th month” and 
the “last month of the year.” It is equated with the Macedonian month 
of Dystros (Feb. /March).” 


An important detail is that, even though Josephus uses Macedonian 
month-names, he clearly makes them equivalent to the Jewish lunar months. 
The days of the month are also the same. For example, the 1st of Xanthicus is 
the same as the 1st of Abib (Nisan).*! The 10th and 14th of Xanthicus are the 
same as the 10th and 14th of Abib.* The 10th and 15th day of Hyperberetaeus 
are equivalent to the 10th and 15th day of Tishri.* These facts led Jack Finegan 
to conclude, “In Josephus, therefore, the Macedonian months may be taken as 
fully and exactly equivalent to the Jewish months.”™ 


27 Jos., Antiq., 1:3:3, 2:14:6, 3:8:4, 3:10:5, 11:4:8. Josephus uses the “Later Correlation” of Mace- 
donian and Hebrew months. (See HBC, pp. 59-68). 

28 Jos., Antig., 3:10:2, 8:4:1. 

29 Tbid., 1:3:3. 

30 Ibid., 4:8:49, 11:4:7, 11:6:2, 12, 12:10:5. 

31 Jos., Antiq., 3:8:4; cf. Exod., 40:17. 

32 Jos., Antiq., 3:10:5, 2:14:6; cf. Exod., 12:1-6. 

33 Jos., Antiq., 3:10:2-4; cf. Lev., 23:26-36. 

34 HBC, p. 73. 
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Josephus also dates years in the Seleucid era by Olympiads: 


e Antiquities, 12:5:4, states, “in the 145th year, on the 25th day of the 
month which by us is called Khasleu (Khisleu; Nov./Dec.), and by the 
Macedonians Apellaios, in the 153rd Olympiad.” 


e Antiquities, 12:7:6, reports, “it was in the 145th year that these things 
befell the Temple, on the 25th of the month of Apellaios (Nov. /Dec.), in 
the 153rd Olympiad. And the Temple was renovated on the same day, 
the 25th of the month Apellaios, in the 148th year, in the 154th 
Olympiad.” 


The Macedonian reckoning (Oct. year) for the 145th Seleucid year extended 
from the autumn of 168 to the autumn of 167 B.C.E. The Babylonian reckoning 
would have it extend from the spring of 167 to the spring of 166 B.C.E. There- 
fore, the 25th of Khasleu (Apellaios; Nov. /Dec.) would fall in the winter of 167 
B.C.E. by the Macedonian reckoning, but in the winter of 166 B.C.E. by the 
Babylonian. The 153rd Attic Olympiad began with July of 168 B.C.E. 

Yet a comparison of the various dates utilized by Josephus indicates that 
Josephus used what Solomon Zeitlin refers to as the “Olympian year of the 
Macedonian calendar.”* The Macedonian-Olympic year began in November. 
The 153rd year of this calendar would range from November, 168 to Novem- 
ber, 167 B.C.E. If the Attic-Olympiad year was used, then either system might 
work. If, instead, the Macedonian-Olympiad year was used (which the 
records of Josephus clearly indicate),* then only the Babylonian reckoning 
will work for the Seleucid year that he named. 

Our second date is quite another matter. The Seleucid year 148, by Mace- 
donian reckoning, extended from the autumn of 165 to the autumn of 164 
B.C.E., and by Babylonian reckoning, from the spring of 164 to the spring of 
163 B.C.E. As a result, Khasleu (Khisleu) 25 in the Macedonian system is in 
December of 165 B.C.E., while in the Babylonian it is in December of 164 B.C.E. 

The 154th Attic Olympiad did not begin until July of 164 B.C.E. and the 
Macedonian Olympiad started in November of 164 B.C.E. The December 165 
B.C.E. date is thereby eliminated under both systems. Therefore, Josephus’ 
statement is only correct by using the Babylonian reckoning, and once we 
grant that he used such a reckoning, he is correct in both synchronisms. 

There is yet one other proof that conclusively shows that the Sabbath year 
itself was determined to have begun on the 1st day of Nisan by Josephus. This 
evidence has to do with events in the 177th and 178th Seleucid years. In this 
story, Simon the Hasmonaean is murdered by his son-in-law, Ptolemy, “in the 
11th month, which is called Shebat, of the 177th year.”” His son, John 
Hyrcanus, escaped the assassin’s hands and, as Josephus informs us, tried to 
avenge the crime. Soon after the assassination, John besieged Ptolemy who 


35 JOR, 10.1, pp. 58f. 

36 Our study will have more to say about the Macedonian-Olympian calendar of Josephus in 
Chap. XXII, pp. 309-311. 

37 1 Macc., 16:14. 
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was in the fortress of Dagon (Dok). Shortly after the siege started, “there came 
round the year in which the Jews are wont to remain inactive, for they observe 
the custom every 7th year, just as on the 7th day.”* 

This record shows that the Sabbath year, being the 178th Seleucid year, 
shortly followed the month of Shebat (Jan. /Feb.), the 11th month of the year. 
There will be more said on this subject in the chapter dealing with this partic- 
ular Sabbath year (Chapter XVII). For now this detail is mentioned only to 
prove that both the writers of Maccabees and Josephus calculated the 1st of 
Nisan as the beginning of the Judaean year (including the Sabbath year). 


Did They Count from Nisan, 312 B.C.E.? 

Finally, we must ask ourselves, “Is it possible that the Jews used a non-acces- 
sion-year method and counted the 1st year of the Seleucid era from Nisan 312 
B.C.E., since the victory of Seleucus over Demetrius would have occurred 
within that year?” This theory conforms to the construction we have labeled 
System “D.” 

The evidence strongly opposes this reconstruction. To begin with, old 
Jewish sources affirm that the destruction of the Second Temple, known from 
Josephus and other writings to have occurred in the 5th month, called Ab 
July / Aug.) of 70 C.E., took place in the 381st Seleucid year.” Finegan cor- 
rectly notes the 381st Seleucid year corresponds “to the year from the spring 
of A.D. 70, to the spring of A.D. 71 according to the Babylonian calendar.”* 

Second, the Jewish priest and historian Josephus—who relied on impor- 
tant Jewish sources such as the Maccabean books, using their dates for the 
Seleucid era—informs us that the Hasmonaean priesthood “came to an end 
after 126 years” with the death of Antigonus. Antigonus died shortly after 
Herod conquered Jerusalem and became the Jewish king." Josephus also 
informs us that there were 107 years from the year that Herod captured 
Jerusalem and became king until the Roman general named Titus took the 
same city (70 C.E.).” Therefore, Herod became king in the year 37/36 B.C.E. 

Counting back 126 years from 37/36 B.C.E. brings us to 162/161 B.C_E. (in- 
clusive). That year is equivalent to the 150th Seleucid year, Nisan reckoning. 
It was in that year that Antiochus Eupator besieged Judas Maccabaeus at 
Jerusalem, and after a long siege made peace with him, recognizing him as the 
legitimate ruler of Judaea.* The 150th Seleucid year, therefore, is indeed the 
1st year of the fully recognized government of the Hasmonaeans. It was from 
Judas that the Hasmonaean line also came to be called the “Maccabees.” 


38 Jos., Antig., 13:8:1, Wars, 1:2:4. 

39 TSC, p. 48. 

40 HBC, p. 124. 

41 Jos., Antiq., 14:16:4. 

42 Jos., Antig., 20:10:5. 

43 Jos., Antig., 12:9:3-7; 1 Mac., 6:19-63. 
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Later on, Josephus reports that the Hasmonaeans ruled 125 years.“ In this 
case, though, the dynasty is being compared with its successor Herod (37/36 
B.C.E.). The 1 year’s difference from the 126-years figure, which we men- 
tioned above, was allotted to Herod’s reign. Once again we are brought back 
to the year 162/161 B.C.E. Asa result, these calculations confirm our construc- 
tion of the Seleucid era as used both by Josephus and by the other Jews of the 
pre-2nd century C.E. period. 

We also have evidence of the correct length of the Seleucid year from the 
Talmudic work entitled Abodah Zarah.* In this work we are told that for 206 
years the Jews were under the dominion of the Romans. For 103 years of this 
period the Hasmonaeans ruled and for 103 years the house of Herod ruled. 
The house of Herod ended its authority over the Jews in 66 C.E., when the 
Jews revolted from Rome and discontinued the authority of Agrippa, son of 
Herod Agrippa. Counting 103 years back from 66 C.E. places the 1st year of 
the house of Herod in 37/36 B.C.E., which is correct. Therefore, another 103 
years prior to Herod brings us to the date 140/139 B.C.E. 

Meanwhile, in 1 Maccabees, 14:16-29, we read that in the Seleucid year 
172, being the 3rd year of Simon the high priest, the Jews came into an alli- 
ance with the Romans. The equation between these two sets of figures proves 
that the year 140/139 B.C.E. (Nisan reckoning) is the same as the Seleucid 
year 172. In turn, the beginning of the Seleucid era would be 311 B.C.E,, 
Nisan reckoning. 


Conclusion 

The evidence that the authors of Maccabees and Josephus utilized the Abib 
(Nisan) year in calculating the Seleucid era is clear. Indeed, since these writers 
were Jewish, descendants from a people with a long history of observing a 
Nisan year, and offspring of Jewish exiles who sojourned in Babylon where 
the Nisan year was also observed, it would be far-fetched to claim otherwise. 

Neither is there any evidence that the authors of Maccabees or Josephus 
used records which utilized the Macedonian (Oct.) or Tishri reckoning for the 
Seleucid era. Josephus reserved a Macedonian reckoning only for his choice of 
the Greek-Olympian calendar, and this particular reckoning began in 
November. Furthermore, he always notifies his reader when he is using this 
system. The “divergent calendar” theory, often presented to justify mixing 
Tishri Seleucid years with Nisan Seleucid years in these early records, has 
never been proven and is unwarranted by the evidence. 

It is also an interesting leap in logic which concludes that because the Jews 
living in the days of the Rosh ha-Shanah text (ie., at the end of the 2nd 
century C.E.) began the Sabbath year on the 1st of Tishri of the 6th year in the 
scriptural cycle, that every year from post-exilic times on (i.e., from 538 B.C.E.) 
should, therefore, also be calculated as beginning with Tishri. Yet this mind- 
set is unfortunately still held by numerous chronologists. 


44 Jos., Antiq., 17:6:3. 
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Chapter XVI 


The Siege of Bethzura 
and Jerusalem 


Part II of the Sabbath 
Year of 162/161 B.C.E. 


he Seleucid year 150 will simply not fit the proposed Sabbath cycles of- 

fered by Systems “B” and “C.” As a result, the first effort of the advocates 
of these systems has been to claim that the records dealing with the events 
surrounding the siege of Bethzura and Jerusalem by Antiochus (V) Eupator 
and associated with the 150th Seleucid year are in conflict with one another, 
are misinformed, or are just plain wrong. Wacholder, for example, argues: 


First and Second Maccabees differ, however, as to the 
date of Antiochus V’s march into Judaea. II Macc. 13:1 
dates the march in the 149th year of the Seleucid era, I 
Macc. 6:20, repeated by Josephus, in the 150th year.' 


Wacholder then declares 1 Maccabees and Josephus to be in error and that 
the 149th Seleucid year was the real Sabbath year. Zuckermann goes as far as 
to retranslate 1 Maccabees, 6:53, so that it implies, “There had been a Sabbati- 
cal year in the preceding 149th Seleucian year” rather than in the stated 150th 
year.” North reads 1 Maccabees, 6:53, to mean “because the effects of the 
Sabbath year were then being felt,”* and concludes that the dates found in 
Josephus “are either palpably incommensurate or else insolubly obscure.” 

Based upon the inability of these chronologists to make all the evidence fit 
their desired Sabbath-cycle systems, they extrapolate that the 149th Seleucid 
year is the correct figure and that the 150th year somehow must have been in- 
troduced as a mistake, is misunderstood, or simply reflects a poor form of 
Greek grammar used in the source texts (theorizing that the true intent of 
these authors was to express that the 149th Seleucid year was a Sabbath year). 

Contrary to these opinions, close examination of these records proves that the 
relevant accounts found in 1 Maccabees, the Antiquities of the Jews by Josephus, 
and 2 Maccabees are all very much in harmony and that the Greek texts of these 
works are quite precise in their meaning. The belief that the sources are in 
conflict is a forced interpretation, based upon a spurious claim that the Jewish 
year in this early period began with the month of Tishri (Sept./Oct.). It is built 
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upon a longing to have some justification to make the 149th Seleucid year en- 
compass the Sabbath year intended by the story rather than the 150th year. 


Sources in Harmony 
To demonstrate the accuracy of our three primary sources—1 and 2 Maccabees 
and Josephus, Antiquities—we have provided Parallel Corpora B at the end of 
this chapter, which places the relevant passages in parallel columns. As a 
preface to reading these accounts, it must be pointed out that in the verses im- 
mediately preceding them we read that during the 9th month—specifically 
defined as Khasleu (Nov./Dec.) of the 148th Seleucid—the Temple and altar 
were renovated. These versions then go on to mention a long series of battles 
carried out by the Jews after this Temple renovation.’ It is clear by these records 
that we are brought well within the 149th Seleucid year (Nisan reckoning). 
The following is a summary of the parallel passages as laid out in Parallel 
Corpora B. They follow in order the series of battles mentioned above and go 
on to discuss the events surrounding the siege of Bethzura and Jerusalem: 


e After the Festival of Pentecost (which occurrence was in early June, and 
therefore brings us clearly within the 149th Seleucid year), a war 
between the Jews, led by Judas Maccabaeus, and Gorgias, the Syrian- 
Greek governor of Idumaea, was fought. The Jews invaded Hebron, 
Marisa, Azotus (Ashdod) in Palestia, and other places before they 
returned to Judaea.° 


e “About that time” King Antiochus (IV) Epiphanes heard of the wealth of 
the Persian city named Elam and set about to invade Persia. He was de- 
feated in this war and returned to Babylon, where he became despondent.’ 


¢ While at Babylon, Antiochus IV heard of the victories of the Jews in 
Judaea. In his continuing despondency, the king now became ill. As his 
illness lingered on for “many days,” and his suffering increased, 
Epiphanes perceived that he was about to die.* 


e Antiochus Epiphanes made his friend Philip regent and designated his 
own son Antiochus (V) Eupator—who was at this time living in Syria 
under the guardianship of Lysias—as the next king. Epiphanes then 
died in the 149th Seleucid year.’ The Seleucid King-list reports that Anti- 
ochus IV died in the Babylonian month of Kislimu (Nov. /Dec.).” 


1 Macc., 4:42-5:64; 2 Macc., 11:34-12:31; Jos., Antiq., 12:7:7-12:8:6, cf. 12:5:4. 
1 Macc., 5:65-68; 2 Macc., 12:32-45; Jos., Antiq., 12:8:6. 

1 Macc., 6:1—-5; Jos., Antiq., 12:9:1. 

1 Macc., 6:5-13; Jos., Antiq., 12:9:1. 

9 1 Macc., 6:14-17; Jos., Antiq., 12:9:2, Wars, 1:1:4 §40. 

10 ANET, p. 567, “[149], month Kislimu: It was heard that K[ing] Antiochus [died].” Pritchard 
incorrectly writes “148” in the lacuna instead of “149.” His error results from the failure to 
consider that King Antiochus IV at first reigned jointly with his brother’s son, also called Anti- 
ochus, whom he adopted as his own. Antiochus IV had this son murdered in the 142 Sel. 
(Diodorus, 30:7:2-3; cf. CAH, 8, pp. 497, 503f, 713f). The king’s own son, Antiochus V Eupator, 
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e Lysias, after receiving word of the king’s death (most probably in or 
about early January), placed Antiochus V on the throne. “At this time” 
the Greek garrison at Jerusalem and some renegade Jews began doing 
much harm to the people who were coming to the Temple." Also, ac- 
cording to 2 Maccabees, 13:1-2, “In the 149th year Judas and his col- 
leagues received the news that Antiochus Eupator napayevéo@ar (para- 
genesthai; was about to come) with a great multitude émi (epi; against)” 
Judaea, and with him Lysias his protector.”'* This comment serves as the 
basis for the arguments offered by Systems “B” and “C.” 


The Greek term napayevéo8oa1 (paragenesthai) is the aorist infinitive form of 
nopaytyvonat (paragignomai), meaning “to be beside, by or near... to be at hand, 
accrue to one... arrive, come up” and “to come to, arrive at.”* Eupator, therefore, 
was in some form of the act of being “near,” or “coming to,” or “at hand” 
against Judaea. As a general rule, the aorist infinitive napayevéo8at, in indirect 
discourse, refers to an event or action prior to the main verb.” Jonathan Gold- 
stein’s translation of 2 Maccabees, accordingly, renders the term in question to 
read that Eupator “had come” against Judaea.'* Using this understanding, the 
above statement from 2 Maccabees, 13:1-2, is interpreted by those following 
Systems “B” and “C” to mean that Eupator marched against Judaea in the 
149th year. The mentioning by 1 Maccabees and Josephus of the Sabbath year 
and the accompanying shortages, which took place at the time of this invasion 
(but dated by 2 Maccabees and Josephus to the 150th year), are in turn placed 
by the advocates of Systems “B” and “C” within the context of the 149th year. 

Nevertheless, this particular translation of the word napayevéo8a1, with 
regards to 2 Maccabees, 13:1-2, is out of context with the flow of the discus- 
sion. The passage in 2 Maccabees, 13:1-2, is followed in verse 9 with the 


succeeded as sole monarch in the 149 Sel. upon his father's death. The relevant part of the text 
reads as follows: 


Year 137, month Elulu, 10th day: Seleucus (IV Philopator), the 
king, died. . . . In the same month, his son Antiochus (IV Epi- 
phanes) ascended the throne. He ruled for 11 years. In the same 
year, month of Arahsamnu, Antiochus (IV Epiphanes) and his son 
Antiochus were kings. 

[Year 1]42, month Abu: Antiochus, the king, was put to death upon 
the command of his father, King Antiochus (IV Epiphanes). 

[Year 14]3, Antiochus (V Eupator) became king. 

[Year 149], month Kislimu: It was heard that the K[ing] Antiochus 
(IV Epiphanes) [died]. 


11 1 Macc., 6:18; Jos., Antiq., 12:9:3. 

12 GEL, 1968, pp. 621ff. The translation of ént (epi) in 2 Macc., 13:1, as “upon or against” is bet- 
ter than “into,” as some translations have rendered it. This point was confirmed by Professor Placid 
Csizmazia of the University of Dallas in a letter to the author dated 08-08-1991. See below n. 24. 

13 2 Macc., 13:1. 

14 GEL, 1968, p. 1306; CGD, p. 520. 

15 See for example SMT, p. 42. 

16 Goldstein, II Macc., p. 452. 
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statement that the king “ijpxeto (érkheto; was coming)”” on his campaign." 
When Judas was informed of this movement, he and his followers spent the 
next 3 days in prayer, after which Judas devised a plan to attack King Anti- 
ochus Eupator “zpiv (prin; before) the king’s host should enter into Judaea 
and take the city (Jerusalem).”” 

These statements show that Antiochus V had not yet departed on his 
Judaean campaign when Judas had received the first mentioned report— 
where the term napayevéo8a1 is used—of the impending invasion. Further- 
more, Eupator had not yet entered Judaea as late as 3 days after Judas heard 
the second report, notifying the Jews that, “Now the king “jpyeto (was 
coming)” to attack Judaea. Therefore, we must look for a better understanding 
of the Greek term napayevéo8a1 when used in the context of 2 Maccabees, 13:1. 

In this regard, there is yet another important way in which the term napo- 
yevéo8at should be understood. “The aorist infinitive, by itself, does not have 
a past time meaning, only the single event meaning.”” Indeed, there are 
several instances known where the aorist infinitive refers to a “single future, 
intended event.”” Goodwin’s Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb 
points out that examples of this anomaly are found “even in the best 
authors.”* The well-respected authority in Classical Greek, Professor Placid 
Csizmazia of the University of Dallas,” likewise, observed that, although such 
usage is exceptional, it is “not without precedents.”” If we apply this legiti- 
mate future usage of mapayevéo8at to 2 Maccabees, 13:1—coordinating its 
meaning with the context and flow of the entire discussion of that text, as well 
as use 1 Maccabees and Josephus as further support—it would mean that 
Eupator “was near to coming” or “was about to come” against Judaea. 

It is important to add that in none of our ancient sources does it actually 
say that Antiochus Eupator arrived in Judaea during the 149th Seleucid year. 
Even in 2 Maccabees, 13:1, where the term napayevéo@a1 is used, it is later 
stated that Judas decided to make a raid upon the forces of Antiochus V 


17 The Greek term tipxeto (ercheto) is a form of the word épyouan (erchomai), meaning to “come 
or go.” GEL, 1968, pp. 694f. The context of its use in 2 Macc, 13:9, is determined by v. 12f, where 
it mentions that Judas heard the report that the king “épyouav” and then 3 days after this news he 
planned to strike this enemy force “before” it entered Judaea. This evidence proves that the 
Syrian king was in the process of coming and had not yet arrived in the country of the Jews. Con- 
firmation that “was coming” is the proper translation of jjpyeto in 2 Macc., 13:9, is provided by 
Professor Juan Gamez of East Texas State University in a taped interview with the author dated 
09-01-91. For Professor Gamez, see Chap. XIX, n. 9. 

18 2 Macc., 13:9; cf. Jos., Antiq., 12:9:4. 

19 GEL, 1968, pp. 1463f; SMT, pp. 240f. 

20 2 Macc., 13:10-12. 

21 Letter to the author from Professor Csizmazia dated 08-08-91. Also see below n. 24. 

22 Letters to the author from Professor Csizmazia dated 08-08-91 and 08-31-91. See below n. 24. 

23 SMT, pp. 42f. 

24 Professor Placid Csizmazia received his degrees from the University of Budapest, Hun- 
gary. The Hungarian equivalency of an M.A. in Classics and German was received in 1940 and 
his Ph.D. in Classics in 1942. Before his passing in 1999, he taught at the University of Dallas in 
Irving, Texas. Professor Csizmazia has been of great assistance to the author on numerous occa- 
sions for which we extend to him much gratitude. 

25 Letter to the author from Professor Csizmazia dated 08-31-91. 
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“BEFORE the king’s host should enter into Judaea.” Josephus, on the other 
hand, specifically states that Eupator “e€wpunoev (exormesen; set out)” from 
Antioch, his capital city, “in the 150th year of the Seleucid reign.”” 

The verse in question from 2 Maccabees, therefore, should be translated to 
read, “In the 149th year Judas and his colleagues received the news that Anti- 
ochus Eupator was about to come with a great multitude against Judaea,” i.e., 
Eupator had not yet left on this expedition but was in the process of making 
final preparations for such a campaign. Professor Csizmazia confirms this 
translation as being “grammatically acceptable and fitting into the context.”* 
This explains why, later, when Judas heard the second report that “the king 
was coming,” he devised a plan to attack the Syrian king “before” Eupator 
entered the territory of Judaea.” As it turned out, Judas was unable to make 
his strike until just after the king crossed the border. His raid was executed 
upon Eupator’s camp at Modin, located about 8 miles inside the boundary of 
Judaea and about 17 miles northwest of Jerusalem.” 

This understanding of 2 Maccabees is supported by other details as well. 
In the 148th Seleucid (164/163 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning), Lysias, the general of 
Antiochus IV, led a large army into Judaea but was sorely defeated.” Finding 
his foe resolute and strong, Lysias took the remainder of his force and 
“returned to Antioch, where he remained to enlist mercenaries and make 
preparations to invade Judaea with a greater army.”” This ongoing prepara- 
tion, therefore, was underway during the 149th year. 

Meanwhile, after learning of his father’s death (which news he would 
have received by early January, 162 B.C.E.), the new king, Antiochus V, joined 
with Lysias in the planning, preparation, and execution of this new Judaean 
campaign. The fact that the young king had picked up the cause of his de- 
ceased father appears to have been the news that reached Judas in the latter 
part of the 149th year. Furthermore, the words from 2 Maccabees show no 
sense of immediacy. The flow of the story merely expresses the idea that the 
new Greek king of Syria was finishing his preparations for an invasion force 
against Judaea during the 149th year (163/162 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning), an 
activity started earlier by his general Lysias after his defeat in the 148th year. 

Actually, the new king delayed in his endeavor to attack Judaea. This point 
is amply demonstrated by the story of the men who escaped from the Akra 
(“the citadel” in Jerusalem where the Greeks were garrisoned) in the 150th 
Seleucid year. When they arrived in Antioch, these men made an impassioned 
plea to Antiochus Eupator to end his delay and to make quick intervention.* 
Furthermore, the most appropriate time after the death of Antiochus IV for an 


26 A form of opud@ (ormaho), GEL, 1968, pp. 1252f. 

27 Jos., Antiq., 12:9:3f; cf. 1 Macc., 6:19-31. 

28 Letter to the author from Professor Csizmazia dated 08-31-91. 

29 2 Macc., 13:9-13. 

30 2 Macc., 13:13-17. Modin, modern el-Medieh, is located about 7 miles southeast of Lydda 
and about 17 miles northwest of Jerusalem (Marcus, Jos., vii, p. 137, n. e). 

31 Jos., Antig., 12:7:5. 

32 Ibid. 

33 1 Macc., 6:21-27; Jos., Antiq., 12:9:3. 
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invasion would have been in the approaching spring,™ at the very beginning 
of the 150th year, Abib / Nisan reckoning. Eupator, no doubt, waited until this 
more advantageous season. 


e In reaction to the attacks by the Greek garrison at Jerusalem upon the 


Jews going to the Temple—which assaults had been occurring since the 
death of Antiochus [V—Judas called the people together “in the 150th 
year” of the Seleucid era and began the siege of the Akra (the citadel), 
where the garrison was located.* The Jews also fortified Bethzura.* We 
have now arrived at the spring of the new year. 


Some of those besieged in the Akra (i.e., during the 150th Seleucid year) 
escaped and came to Antiochus to report the events occurring in 
Judaea.” That Antiochus was in Antioch, Syria when they arrived is 
confirmed by Josephus when he states that, after these renegades from 
the Akra met with Antiochus V, the king “set out from Antioch” to 
invade Judaea;* then later, after making peace with the Jews, the king 
“returned to Antioch,”” i.e., returned from whence he came. 


Antiochus Eupator, angered by the report from the Akra, “set out from 
Antioch” to go against Judaea.” We are told, “Now the king was coming 
with a barbarous and haughty mind to do far worse to the Jews than 
had been done in his father’s time.”" Judas, receiving the report of this 
approaching threat, commanded the multitude to call upon Yahweh.” 
After 3 days of prayer, Judas left off his attack on the Akra and made a 
foray against the Syrian army near Modin, located a few miles north- 
west of Jerusalem.” 


Antiochus Eupator then passed through Judaea and made an attack on 
the Jewish fortified city of Bethzura, located just northwest of Hebron.“ 


e Antiochus and Judas battled near the Jewish camp at Bethzacharias.* 


34 


E.g., “AFTER the year was expired, at the time when kings go forth to battle” (2 Sam., 11:1), 


i.e., at the very beginning of the new year, with the arrival of the month of Abib/ Nisan. Therefore, 
the armies of ancient kings usually left their winter quarters and would go to war in the spring- 
time of the year. 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


1 Macc., 6:19-24; Jos., Antig., 12:9:3. 

1 Macc., 6:26. 

1 Macc., 6:19-27; Jos., Antigq., 12:9:3. 

Jos., Antiq., 12:9:4. 

Jos., Antiq., 12:9:7. 

Jos., Antiq., 12:9:4. 

2 Macc., 13:9. 

2 Macc., 13:10-12. 

Jos., Antiq., 12:9:4; 2 Macc., 13:13-17; 1 Macc., 6:32. Also see above n. 30. 

1 Macc., 6:31; Jos., Antiq., 12:9:4, Wars, 1:1:5; 2 Macc., 13:18-21. Bethzura (Bethsura), modern 


Khirbet et-Tubeiqah, is located a few miles northwest of Hebron (Marcus, Jos., vii, pp. 162f, n. d). 


45 


1 Macc., 6:32-47; 2 Macc., 13:13-22; Jos., Antiq., 12:9:4. Bethzacharias, modern Beit Skaria, 


is located about 10 miles southwest of Jerusalem and 6 miles northeast of Bethzura (Marcus, Jos., 
vii, p. 191, n. c). 
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This evidence proves that the sources are in harmony. Word of the im- 
pending invasion reached Judas during the latter part of the 149th year but 
the actual march of Antiochus (V) Eupator against Judaea did not start until 
after the beginning of the 150th Seleucid year, Nisan reckoning. When Judas 
heard in the second report that Antiochus was now coming, he prepared his 
people for the imminent conflict with 3 days of prayer and made plans to 
attack the enemy before they could enter the territory of Judaea. 


The Siege during the Sabbath Year 

In the second part of the story of Antiochus V’s invasion of Judaea, we are 
confronted with the evidence regarding which year was a Sabbath. We begin 
by noting that 2 Maccabees, in which the term “napayevéo8a1 (was about to 
come)” is coupled with the 149th Seleucid year, Nisan reckoning, there is no 
discussion at all of the Sabbath year or its shortages. This connection is only 
made by chronologists who support Systems “B” and “C.” The parallel stories 
found in Parallel Corpora B continue with the events of the 150th Seleucid 
year as follows: 


e Judas retreated to Jerusalem. Antiochus Eupator besieged Bethzura. 
After a period of siege, he took the city and placed a garrison there. An- 
tiochus V also laid siege to Jerusalem. This year was a Sabbath year.” 


The book of 1 Maccabees informs us that Antiochus V was able to take 
Bethzura by making peace with its inhabitants, “for they came out of the city, 
because they had no victuals there to endure the siege, 6ti odBBatov jv tH Yh 
(oti sabbaton hen te ge; BECAUSE IT WAS A SABBATH OF THE LAND).”” 
There is no suggestion by these Greek words that the Sabbath year had 
already passed, as Zuckermann and others conjecture by rephrasing the 
sentence. The Greek clearly states that a Sabbath year was presently in the 
land—it being the 150th Seleucid year, a year that began on the Ist day of 
Nisan (March/April) in 162 B.C.E. 

The Temple of Yahweh and Jerusalem, meanwhile, underwent a longer 
siege. Here we are told in 1 Maccabees that Antiochus besieged the Temple 
“many days” and that the Jews held the enemy in “battle a long season.” 
Josephus likewise observed, “But the siege of the Temple in Jerusalem kept 
him (Antiochus V) there A LONG TIME, for those within stoutly resisted.”” 
This evidence shows that we have moved well into the 150th Seleucid year. As 
a result of this long siege, those at Jerusalem also suffered from the lack of 
food for the same reasons as the people at Bethzura. 


Yet at the last, their vessels being without victuals— 
did 10 EBSopn0v toc eivan (dia to ebdomon etos einai; BY 
REASON OF IT BEING THE 7TH YEAR), and they in 


46 1 Macc., 6:48-54; Jos., Antiq., 12:9:5, Wars, 1:1:5; 2 Macc., 13:22. 
47 1 Macc., 6:49. 

48 1 Macc., 6:51, 52. 

49 Jos., Antig., 12:9:5. 
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Judaea, that were delivered from the nations, had 
eaten up the residue of the store. There were but a 
few left in the sanctuary, because famine did so 
prevail against them, that they fain to disperse them- 
selves, every man to his own place.® 


Their supply of food, however, had begun to give out, 
for the kapnod (karpou; stored produce)” had been con- 
sumed, and THE GROUND HAD NOT BEEN 
TILLED THAT YEAR, BUT HAD REMAINED UN- 
SOWN AAG 516 10 Etvar 16 EBSopoVv &t0¢ (alla dia to einai 
to ebdomon etos; BECAUSE IT WAS THE 7TH YEAR), 
DURING WHICH OUR LAW OBLIGES US TO LET 
IT LIE UNCULTIVATED. Many of the besieged, there- 
fore, ran away because of the lack of necessities, so 
that only a few were left in the Temple.” 


This data is unequivocal. The land had not been cultivated in that very 


year of the siege, the 150th Seleucid year, because it was a year of rest. There- 
fore, the 150th Seleucid year was THE 7TH YEAR, a Sabbath year. 


e “At that time,” ie., after the many days of siege, word came that 


Philip—who had been appointed regent by Antiochus, the father of An- 
tiochus Eupator—was coming from Persia and Media seeking to take 
sole control of the government. This political turn of events forced An- 
tiochus to make peace, allowing the Jews to live after their own laws, as 
they had done before.* 


Peace was made with the Jews. At this point the Hasmonaean family 
was formally recognized as the ruling entity in Judaea. Antiochus, after 
staying in Jerusalem for only “a few days,”™ then pulled down the city’s 
walls and returned to Antioch, finding that Philip had already seized 
the government there. During that period Antiochus sent Menelaus to 
Beroea in Syria and had him executed.® He next made war on Philip 
and killed him.* 


50 1 Macc., 6:53¢. 

51 The Greek word xapnot (karpou) is sorely mistranslated by Marcus, Jos., vii, p. 195, as 
“present crop.” The word “present” does not appear in the Greek, and the word means, “profits,” 
“fruit,” and “produce,” by implication stored crops (GEL, p. 401). Whiston’s translation is much 
more appropriate, i.e., “what fruits of the ground they had laid up were spent” (Whiston, Jos., 


p. 263). 


52 Jos., Antig., 12:9:5. 

53. 1 Macc., 6:56-59; 2 Macc., 13:23; Jos., Antiq., 12:9:6. 

54 Jos., Wars, 1:1:5. 

55 The story of Menelaus, how he was brought to Antiochus V at Beroea in Syria and slain, 
which is found at this point in 2 Macc., 13:4-8, is a digression. As Josephus shows, this event 
actually took place after the siege of Jerusalem was over (Jos., Antiq., 12:9:7). The digression of 
2 Macc., 13:4-8, therefore, has been placed in its proper time frame on Parallel Corpora B, see 
below pp. 252f. 

56 1 Macc., 6:60-63; 2 Macc., 13:3-8, 23-26; Jos., Antiq., 12:9:7; 2 Macc., 13:9-12. 
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The peace treaty between the Jews and Antiochus Eupator was made to- 
wards the end of the 150th Seleucid year. This point is verified by the Megillath 
Taanith, as the noted historians Zeitlin and Herzfeld both agree, when this 
text records, “On the 28th thereof (Shebat) Antiochus withdrew from Jerusa- 
lem.”” This comment reveals that the siege against Jerusalem ended in about 
February of 161 B.C.E. Therefore, this siege had lasted about 10 months 
during that Sabbath year. The time of year is supported by Josephus, who 
gives the cursory statement in his book on the Jewish Wars that Antiochus V 
withdrew his army from Jerusalem “to winter quarters in Syria.”* 


¢ Our texts now bring us to the 151st Seleucid year, with the escape of 
Demetrius I Soter from Rome and his landing at Tripolis, Syria. 
Josephus importantly observes that this event took place “about the 
same time” that Antiochus had battled with and killed Philip.” 


This evidence further verifies that the Jewish-Seleucid year began in the 
spring. Antiochus V left Judaea with his fully equipped army near the end of 
the month of Shebat (Jan./Feb.), joined in battle with and killed Philip, and 
then placed his own troops in winter quarters. “About the same time,” de- 
scribed as the 151st Seleucid year, Demetrius I escaped from Rome and came 
to Tripolis. Since it is clear that Antiochus Eupator would have attacked Philip 
almost immediately (ie, by March), this being the last month of winter, 
“about the same time” can only refer to the month of Nisan (March/April) as 
the beginning of the 151st year. Calculating 8 or more months later in order to 
accommodate a Tishri (Sept./Oct.) beginning of the year would be far too 
great a time for this expression to be relevant. The beginning of the 151st year 
with Nisan 1, therefore, ends the previous 150th Jewish-Seleucid year, which 
was counted in the records as a Sabbath year. 


Conclusion 

A line by line analysis proves that 1 and 2 Maccabees and the book of Antiq- 
uities by Josephus are in perfect harmony. When 2 Maccabees, 13:1-2, takes 
notice of the fact that Judas was told during the 149th year “that Antiochus 
Eupator napayevéo8ar (was about to come) with a great multitude against 
Judaea,” the statement must be understood within the context that, upon the 
death of Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) in December, 163 B.C.E., his son Antiochus 
V (Eupator) had taken charge of the army’s preparations for the impending 
war against Judaea. This undertaking had been in progress ever since the 


57 Meg. Taan., 11; MTS, pp. 67, 80f; JOR, 10.2/3, pp. 252f; GVJV, 1, p. 280. 

58 Jos., Wars, 1:1:5. 

59 1 Macc., 7:1-7; 2 Macc., 14:1-6; Jos., Antig., 12:10:1. The statement in Josephus that the 
arrival of Demetrius I from Rome occurred “about the same time” as the defeat of Philip by An- 
tiochus V further supports the date of Shebat 28 for the peace treaty between Antiochus V and the 
Jews. There remained only about 32 days from that treaty until the 1st of Nisan in the 151st 
Seleucid year. By the time that Antiochus V had concluded peace with the Jews, tore down the 
walls at Jerusalem, marched to Syria, and prepared for and did battle with Philip, it was well 
beyond the beginning of the year. 
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defeat of Lysias in the 148th year (164/163 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning). It was the 
news of this renewed effort by the new king, Antiochus V, that reached the 
ears of Judas and his men during the latter part of the 149th year (163/162 
B.C.E.). The next year, the 150th Jewish-Seleucid year, was a Sabbath. 

When the Jews laid siege to the Greek garrison in Jerusalem during the 
early part of the 150th year (spring of 162 B.C.E.), it was as a result of Greek 
harassment of the Jews, which had continued since the death of Eupator’s 
father in the latter part of the 149th Seleucid year (Dec. of 163 B.C.E.). It is also 
important to notice that the Jewish siege of this garrison occurred in the 150th 
Seleucid year, at the same time that the Jews “fortified Bethzura.”® The Jews 
fortified Bethzura in response to the first report received by Judas that 
Eupator “was about to come” against Judaea. Indeed, after hearing of the for- 
tification of Bethzura, Antiochus V made this city the target of his attack.” 

Further, when these initial events of the 150th Seleucid year took place, 
Antiochus V was still in Antioch, Syria—as demonstrated by the story of the 
men who fled from the besieged Greek garrison at Jerusalem in the 150th 
Seleucid year to come to Antioch to see the king, report their troubles in 
Judaea, and to urge his intervention. These details prove that Antiochus V did 
not strike at Judaea until sometime after the beginning of the 150th year. 

At no time do any of our sources conflict. The claim that 1 Maccabees 
places the march and siege within the 150th year while 2 Maccabees dates it 
to the 149th is groundless. Judas only heard the news that Eupator “was about 
to come” against Judaea during the 149th Seleucid year. Not until later did 
Judas receive the second report that the march was actually underway. At 
word of this second report, Judas made plans to meet his foe “before” the 
enemy could enter Judaea. 

The second major issue, which has caused a great deal of confusion, is the 
belief that the 150th Seleucid year conflicts with any possible Sabbath cycle 
and, as a result, our ancient sources must be reworked to make them agree 
with a cycle prejudged as correct. This hypothesis is the underlying force com- 
pelling chronologists to find alternative interpretations for the words of 
Josephus and the Maccabean books, and for their redating the Sabbath year of 
the 150th Seleucid—the year when Antiochus left Syria and came against 
Jerusalem—to the 149th Seleucid year. 

There is no legitimate reason or justification for this assault on the original 
wording of these Greek texts. To begin with, 2 Maccabees never described the 
149th Seleucid year as a Sabbath year. Furthermore, the 150th Seleucid year 
exactly fits the Sabbath cycle established by the 15th year of Hezekiah and the 
8th year of Arta-xerxes I (see Chart C). Next, the Greek words used are clear 
and concise. They positively state that the 150th year was the 7th year of the 
cycle, a Sabbath for the land, and a time when the fields remained unculti- 
vated. Yet the Greek words only make sense if we allow the Maccabean books 
and Josephus to use a Nisan beginning for their Seleucid-year system as well 


60 1 Macc., 6:19-27; Jos., Antiq., 12:9:3. 
61 1 Macc., 6:21-27; cf. 1 Macc., 6:28-31; Jos., Antiq., 12:9:3f. 
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as for the Sabbath years. Once we permit these source materials to use the 
very year system they themselves proclaim, all inconsistencies disappear. 

What then of System “D”? System “D” is possible only if we alter the Se- 
leucid-year system used by our sources so that the year begins with Nisan of 
the Julian year 312 B.C.E. But this scheme fails on two counts. 

First, there is no evidence at all that any ancient nation using the Seleucid 
calendar, especially Judaea, ever counted their Seleucid year in this fashion. In 
fact, the Jews themselves pronounced that the 381st Seleucid year occurred 
with the year that the Second Temple was destroyed (i.e., in Ab [July / Aug.] of 
70/71 C.E., Nisan reckoning).” This and other details, as we have already 
demonstrated in our last chapter, prove that the Jews of this period counted 
the Seleucid era from 311/310 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning.” 

Second, for this method to work the invasion of Judah by King Sen- 
nacherib and the Sabbath year which occurred in the 15th year of Hezekiah 
would have to be pushed back 1 year, ie., to 702/701 B.C.E. As we have 
already demonstrated in Chapters III and IV, such a construct is impossible. 
One would have to conclude that the Israelites formally changed their 
Sabbath-year cycle sometime between the reign of King Hezekiah and that of 
the high priest Yahudah Magabi (Judas Maccabaeus),“ in whose time Anti- 
ochus Eupator laid siege to Jerusalem—an illogical proposal that can only be 
considered by cynics. 

Finally, the data that shall be offered in the remainder of our work will 
further prove that the System “A” cycle is accurate and, as a result, the 150th 
Seleucid year in Judaea, being equivalent to 162/161 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, 
was a Sabbath year. 


62 TSCJ, p. 48; HBC, p. 124. 

63 See above Chap. XV, pp. 227f. 

64 The name Judas Macabbaeus was rendered in ancient Aramaic and Hebrew as "3p! 0717" 
(Yahudah Magabi) and "227 1717" (Yahudah Makabi), e.g., see Meg. Matt., 28; Meg. Antio., 27; 
Scroll Antio., 27; Sefaria, Meg. Antio., 27 (www.sefaria.org /Megillat_Antiochus?tab=contents). 
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149 Seleucid 


5:65 

65 AFTERWARDS went 
Judas forth with his brethren 
and fought against the children 
of Esau in the land toward the 
south, where he smote Hebron, 
and the towns thereof, and 
pulled down the fortress of it, 
and burned the towers thereof 
round about. 


5:66-67 

‘>From there he (Judas) 
removed to go into the land of 
the Philistines, and passed 
through Sa-Mar(s)ia. AT 
THAT TIME certain priests, 
desirous to show their valor, 
were slain in battle, for that they 
went out to fight unadvisedly. 
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149 Seleucid 


12:32-35 

2AND AFTER THE 
(FESTIVAL) CALLED PEN- 
TECOST, they went forth 
against Gorgias the governor of 
Idumaea, *3who came out with 
three thousand men of foot and 
four hundred horsemen. **And 
it happened that in their fight- 
ing together a few of the Jews 
were slain. ?>At which time Do- 
sitheus, one of Bacenor’s com- 
pany, who was on horseback, 
and a strong man, was still 
upon Gorgias, and taking hold 
of his coat drew him by force; 
and when he would have taken 
that cursed man alive, a horse- 
man of Thracia coming upon 
him smote off his shoulder, so 
that Gorgias fled unto Marisa. 


12:36-45 

3°Now when they that were 
with Gorgias had fought long, 
and were weary, Judas called 
upon the sovereign (Yahweh), 
that he would show himself to 
be their helper and leader of the 
battle. >7And with that he began 
in his own language, and sung 
psalms with a loud voice, and 
rushing unawares upon Gor- 
gias’ men, he put them to 
flight. 

38S0 Judas gathered his 
host, and came into the city of 
Odollam. And when the sev- 
enth day came, they purified 
themselves, as the custom was, 
and kept the Sabbath in the 
same place. 

°And upon the day follow- 
ing, as the use had been, Judas 
and his company came to take 
up the bodies of them that were 
slain, and to bury them with their 
kinsmen in their fathers’ graves. 
“Now under the coats of every 
one that was slain they found 
things consecrated to the idols to 
the Jamnites, which is forbidden 
the Jews by the law. Then every 
man saw that this was the cause 
wherefore they were slain. *!All 
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149 Seleucid 


12:8:6b 

(6b) MEANWHILE Judas 
and his brothers were warring 
on the Idumaeans without ceas- 
ing, and pressed them closely 
on all sides; and after taking 
the city of Hebron, they de- 
stroyed all its fortifications and 
burned its towers; 


12:8:6c 
(6c) and they ravaged the 
foreign territory, including the 
city of Marisa, 
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5:68 

68So Judas turned to Azo- 
tus in the land of the Philis- 
tines, and when he had pulled 
down their altars, and burned 
their carved images with fire, 
and spoiled their cities, he re- 
turned into the land of Judaea. 


6:1-4 

‘ABOUT THAT TIME 
King Antiochus _ travelling 
through the high countries 
heard say, that Elymais in the 
country of Persia was a city 
greatly renowned for riches, sil- 
ver, and gold; 2and that there 
was in it a very rich temple, 
wherein were coverings of 
gold, and breastplates, and 
shields, which Alexander, son 
of Philip, the Macedonian king, 
who reigned first among the 
Grecians, had left there: 
3wherefore he came and sought 
to take the city, and to spoil it; 
but he was not able, because 
they of the city, having had 
warning thereof, ‘rose up 
against him in battle: so he fled, 
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men therefore praising the sov- 
ereign (Yahweh), the righteous 
Judge, who had opened the 
things that were hid, “betook 
themselves unto prayer, and 
besought him that the sin com- 
mitted might wholly be put out 
of remembrance. Besides, that 
noble Judas exhorted the people 
to keep themselves from sin, 
forsomuch as they saw before 
their eyes the things that came 
to pass for the sins of those that 
were slain. 

*#And when he had made a 
gathering throughout the com- 
pany to the sum of two thousand 
drachmas of silver, he sent it to 
Jerusalem to offer a sin offering, 
doing therein very well and hon- 
estly, in that he was mindful of 
the resurrection: “for if he had 
not hoped that they that were 
slain should have risen again, it 
had been superfluous and vain 
to pray for the dead. #*And also 
in that he perceived that there 
was great favor laid up for those 
that died piously, it was a holy 
and good thought. Whereupon 
he made a reconciliation for the 
dead, that they might be deliv- 
ered from sin. 
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12:8:6d 
(6d) and coming to Azotus, 
they took this city and sacked 
it. Then they returned to Ju- 
daea, carrying much spoil and 
booty. 


12:9:1a 

(la) ABOUT THE SAME 
TIME King Antiochus, as he 
was entering the upper country, 
heard of a city in Persia of sur- 
passing wealth, named Elymais, 
and that there was in it a rich 
temple of Artemis, which was 
full of all kinds of dedicatory 
offerings, as well as of arms 
and breastplates which he 
learned had been left behind by 
Alexander, the son of Philip, 
king of Macedon. And so, being 
excited by these reports, he set 
out for Elymais, and assaulted it 
and began a siege. As those 
within the city, however, were 
not dismayed either by his at- 
tack or by the siege, but stoutly 
held out against him, his hopes 
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and departed from there with 
great heaviness, and returned to 
Babylon. 


6:5-7 

5Moreover there came one 
who brought him tidings into 
Persia, that the armies, which 
went against the land of Ju- 
daea, were put to flight: ‘and 
that Lysias, who went forth 
first with a great power, was 
driven away of the Jews; and 
that they were made strong by 
the armor, and power, and store 
of spoils, which they had got- 
ten of the armies, whom they 
had destroyed: ‘also that they 
had pulled down the abomina- 
tion, which he had set up upon 
the altar in Jerusalem, and that 
they had compassed about the 
sanctuary with high walls, as 
before, and his city Bethzura. 


6:8-13 

8Now when the king heard 
these words, he was astonished 
and sore moved: whereupon he 
laid him down upon his bed, 
and fell sick for grief, because 
it had not befallen him as he 
looked for. °>AND THERE HE 
CONTINUED MANY DAYS: 
for his grief was ever more and 
more, and he made account that 
he should die. '!"Wherefore he 
called for all his friends, and 
said unto them, The sleep is 
gone from my eyes, and my 
heart fails from anxieties. 
"And I thought with myself, 
Into what tribulation have I 
come, and how great a flood of 
misery is it wherein now I am! 
for I was bountiful and beloved 
in my power. But now I re- 
member the evils that I did at 
Jerusalem, and that I took all 
the vessels of gold and silver 
that were therein, and sent to 
destroy the inhabitants of Ju- 
daea without a cause. 'I per- 
ceive therefore that for this 
cause these troubles are come 
upon me, and, behold, I perish 
through great grief in a strange 
land. 
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were dashed; for they drove 
him off from the city, and went 
out against him in pursuit, so 
that he had to come to Babylon 
as a fugitive, and lost many of 
his army. 


12:9:1b 

(1b) And as he was grieving 
over this failure, some men 
brought him news also of the 
defeat of the generals whom he 
had left to make war on the 
Jews, and of the strength which 
the Jews now had. 


12:9:1¢ 

(1c) And so, with the anxiety 
over these events added to his 
former anxiety, he was over- 
whelmed, and in his desponden- 
cy fell ill; and as his illness lin- 
gered on, and his sufferings in- 
creased, he perceived that he was 
about to die; he therefore called 
together his friends and told 
them that his illness was severe, 
and confessed that he was suffer- 
ing these afflictions because he 
had harmed the Jewish nation by 
despoiling their Temple and 
treating the deity with contempt; 
and with these words he expired. 
Accordingly, I am surprised that 
Polybius of Megalopolis, who is 
an honest man, says that Anti- 
ochus died because he wished to 
despoil the temple of Artemis in 
Persia; for merely to wish a thing 
without actually doing it is not 
deserving of punishment. But al- 
though Polybius may think that 
more probable that the king died 
because of sacrilegiously de- 
spoiling the Temple in Jeru- 
salem. Concerning this matter, 
however, I shall not dispute 
with those who believe that the 
cause given by the Megalopoli- 
tan is nearer the truth than that 
given by us. 
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6:14-15 
Then he called for Philip, 
one of his friends, whom he 
made ruler over all his realm. 
And he gave him the crown, 
and his robe, and his signet, to 
the end he should bring up his 
son Antiochus, and nourish him 

up for the kingdom. 


6:16 
'6SO KING ANTIOCHUS 
DIED THERE IN THE HUN- 
DRED FORTY AND NINTH 
YEAR 
6:17 
‘Now when Lysias knew 
that the king was dead, he set 
up Antiochus his son, whom he 
had brought up being young, to 
reign in his stead, and his name 
he called Eupator. 


6:18 
'8ABOUT THIS TIME they 
that were in the tower shut up 
the Israelites round about the 
sanctuary, and sought always 
their hurt, and the strengthening 
of the heathen. 
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Seleucid King-list 

[Year 149], month Kisli- 
mu: It was heard that K[ing] 
Antiochus [died]. 


Jos., Wars, 1:1:4b 


(4b) The city (Jerusalem) 
was just recovering its sacred 
character when Antiochus died, 
leaving his son Antiochus heir, 
alike to his kingdom, and to his 
detestation of the Jews. 


13:1-3 

'IN THE HUNDRED FOR- 
TY AND NINTH YEAR Judas 
and his colleagues received the 
news that Antiochus Eupator 
topayeveobar (WAS ABOUT 
TO COME)* with a great mul- 
titude against Judaea, *and with 
him Lysias his protector, and 
ruler of his affairs, having both 
of them a Grecian power of 
footmen, an hundred and ten 
thousand, and horsemen five 
thousand and three hundred, 
and twenty-two elephants, and 
three hundred chariots armed 
with hooks. 

3Menelaus also joined him- 
self with them, and with great 
dissimulation encouraged Antio- 
chus, not for the safeguard of the 
country, but because he thought 
to have been made governor. 
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12:9:2a 

(2a) NOW BEFORE HE 
DIED, Antiochus summoned 
Philip, one of his companions, 
and appointed him regent of his 
kingdom, and giving him his 
diadem and robe and seal-ring, 
ordered him to take these and 
give them to his son Antiochus; 
and he requested Philip to look 
after his son’s education and to 
guard the kingdom for him. 


12:9:2b 
(2b) AND ANTIOCHUS 
DIED IN THE HUNDRED 
AND FORTY-NINTH YEAR. 


12:9:2¢ 
(2c) Then Lysias, after in- 
forming the people of his death, 
appointed his son Antiochus 
king—for he had charge of 
him— and called him Eupator. 


12:9:3a 

(3a) AT THIS TIME the 
garrison in the Akra of Jerusa- 
lem and the Jewish renegades 
did much harm to the Jews; for 
when they went up to the Tem- 
ple with the intention of sacri- 
ficing, the garrison would sally 
out and kill them—for the Akra 
commanded the Temple. 


Jos., Wars, 1:1:5a 
(5a) The latter (Antiochus 
V), accordingly, having collect- 


ed 50,000 infantry, some 5,000 
horse and 80 elephants, 


* For the explanation of this translation, see above Chap. XVI, pp. 231-234. 
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150 Seleucid 


6:19-20 

'%Wherefore Judas, purpos- 
ing to destroy them (in the tow- 
er), allied all the people together 
to besiege them. 7°So they came 
together, AND BESIEGED 
THEM IN THE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTIETH YEAR, and he 
made mounts for shot against 
them, and other engines. 


6:21-27 

21Howbeit certain of them 
that were besieged got forth, 
unto whom some impious men 
of Israel joined themselves: 
~and they went unto the king, 
and said, How long will it be be- 
fore you execute judgment, and 
avenge our brethren? >We have 
been willing to serve your fa- 
ther, and to do as he would have 
us, and to obey his command- 
ments; “for which cause they of 
our nation besiege the tower, 
and are alienated from us: more- 
over as many of us as they could 
light on they slew, and spoiled 
our inheritance. Neither have 
they stretched out their hand 
against us only, but also against 
all their borders. 2°And behold, 
this day are they besieging the 
tower at Jerusalem, to take it: 
the sanctuary also AND BETH- 
ZURA HAVE THEY FORTI- 
FIED. ?7Wherefore if you do 
not prevent them quickly, they 
will do greater things than 
these, neither shall you be able 
to rule them. 


6:28—30 

?8Now when the king heard 
this, he was angry, and gathered 
together all his friends, and the 
captains of his army, and those 
that had charge of the horse. 
22°There came also unto him 
from other kingdoms, and from 
isles of the sea, bands of hired 
soldiers. 2°So that the number of 
his army was an hundred thou- 
sand footmen, and twenty thou- 
sand horsemen, and thirty-two 
elephants exercised in battle. 
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150 Seleucid 


12:9:3b 
(3b) And so, as a result of 
these experiences, Judas deter- 
mined to drive out the garrison, 
and gathering together all the 
people, he stoutly besieged 
those in the Akra. THIS WAS 
IN THE HUNDRED AND FIF- 
TIETH YEAR OF THE SE- 
LEUCID REIGN. Accordingly, 
he constructed siege-engines, 
and erected earthworks, and as- 
siduously applied himself to the 

capture of the Akra. 


12:9:3¢ 

(3c) But many of the rene- 
gades within the Akra went out 
by night into the country, and 
having gathered together some 
of the irreligious men like 
themselves, came to King Anti- 
ochus and said that they did not 
deserve to be left to suffer these 
hardships at the hands of their 
countrymen, especially as they 
were enduring them for the 
sake of his father, for they had 
broken with their ancestral re- 
ligion and had adopted that 
which he had commanded them 
to follow; and now, they con- 
tinued, the citadel was in dan- 
ger of being taken by Judas and 
his men, as well as the garrison 
stationed there by the king, un- 
less some assistance were sent 
by him. 


12:9:3d 

(3d) When the young Anti- 
ochus heard this, he became an- 
gry, and sending for his officers 
and friends, ordered them to 
collect mercenaries and those 
in his kingdom who were of 
military age. And so an army 
was collected, which consisted 
of about a hundred thousand 
foot-soldiers and twenty thou- 
sand horsemen and _ thirty-two 
elephants. 
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6:32a 
32aPON THIS Judas re- 
moved from the tower, 
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13:9 
°NOW THE KING WAS 
COMING with a barbarous and 
haughty mind to do far worse 
to the Jews than had been done 
in his father’s time. 


13:10-12 

WHEN JUDAS WAS 
INFORMED OF THESE 
THINGS, he commanded the 
multitude to call upon the sove- 
reign (Yahweh) night and day, 
that if ever at any other time, 
he would now also help them, 
being at the point to be put 
from their law, from their coun- 
try, and from the holy Temple: 
‘land that he would not suffer 
the people, that had even now 
been but a little refreshed, to be 
in subjection to the blasphe- 
mous nations. 

So when they had all 
done this together, and be- 
sought the merciful sovereign 
(Yahweh) with weeping and 
fasting, and lying flat upon the 
ground THREE DAYS LONG, 
Judas, having exhorted them, 
commanded they should be in a 
readiness. 


13:13-17 

BAnd (Judas), being apart 
with the elders, determined, be- 
fore the king’s host should en- 
ter into Judaea and get the city, 
to go forth and try the matter in 
fight by the help of the sove- 
reign (Yahweh). 

4So when he had commit- 
ted all to the Creator of the 
world, and exhorted his soldiers 
to fight manfully, even unto 
death, for the laws, the Temple, 
the city, the country, and the 
commonwealth, he camped by 
Modin. And having given the 
watchword to them that were 
about him, Victory is of the dei- 
ty (Yahweh) with the most val- 
iant and choice young men he 
went into the king’s tent by 
night, and slew in the camp 
about four thousand men, and 
with the chiefest of the ele- 
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12:9:4a 
(4a) THEREUPON he 
took this force and SET OUT 
FROM ANTIOCH, with 
Lysias, who was in command of 
the entire army, 


12:9:4c 
(4c) AND WHEN JUDAS 
HEARD OF THE KING’S 
ADVANCE, 


12:9:4d 
(4d) he left off besieging 
the Akra, and went to meet the 
king, 
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6:31 

3!These went through Idu- 
maea, and pitched against Beth- 
zura, which they assaulted 
many days, making engines; 
but they of Bethzura came out, 
and burned them with fire, and 
fought valiantly. 


6:32b 
band pitched in Bethza- 
charias, over against the king’s 
camp. 


6:33-41 

THEN THE KING RIS- 
ING VERY EARLY marched 
fiercely with his host toward 
Bethzacharias, where his ar- 
mies made them ready to battle, 
and sounded the trumpets. 

*4And to the end they 
might provoke the elephants to 
fight, they shewed them the 
blood of grapes and mulberries. 
*3More-over they divided the 
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phants, with all that were upon 
him. '*And at last they filled the 
camp with fear and tumult, and 
departed with good success. 
"This was because the protec- 
tion of the sovereign (Yahweh) 
did help him. 


13:18-21 

'8Now when the king had 
taken a taste of the manliness 
of the Jews, he went about to 
take hold by policy, and 
marched toward Bethzura, 
which was a stronghold of the 
Jews: but he was put to flight, 
failed, and lost of his men: ”°for 
Judas had conveyed unto them 
that were in it such things as 
were necessary. 

21But Rhodocus, who was 
in the Jew’s host, disclosed the 
secrets to the enemies; there- 
fore he was sought out, and 
when they had gotten him, they 
put him in prison. 


Jos., Wars, 1:1:5b, d 

(5b) (Antiochus V) pushed 
through Judaea into the hill 
country. 


1:1:5d 
(5d) he (Antiochus V) was 
met at a spot called Bethzachar- 
ias, where there is a narrow de- 
file, by Judas at the head of his 
forces. 
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12:9:4b 

(4b) and after coming to 
Idumaea, he went up from 
there to Bethzura, a very strong 
city and one difficult to take, 
and he invested the city and be- 
sieged it. However, as the peo- 
ple of Bethzura strongly resist- 
ed and burned his supply of 
siege-engines—for they sallied 
out against him,—much time 
was consumed in the siege. 


12:9:4e 
(4e) pitching his (Judas’) 
camp near the mountain passes, 
at a place called Bethzacharias, 
which was seventy stades away 
from the enemy. 


12:9:4f 

(4f) THEREUPON | the 
king set out from Bethzura and 
led his army to the passes and 
Judas’ camp; and at daybreak 
he drew up his army for battle. 
And he made his elephants fol- 
low one another, since they 
could not be placed side by 
side in an extended line because 
of the narrow space. Round 
each elephant there advanced 
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beasts among the armies, and 
for every elephant they ap- 
pointed a thousand men, armed 
with coats of mail, and with 
helmets of brass on their heads; 
and beside this, for every beast 
were ordained five hundred 
horsemen of the best. 3°These 
were ready at every occasion: 
wheresoever the beast was, and 
whithersoever the beast went, 
they went also, neither departed 
they from him. *7And upon the 
beasts were there strong towers 
of wood, which covered every 
one of them, and were girt fast 
unto them with devices: there 
were also upon every one two 
and thirty strong men, that 
fought upon them, beside the 
Indian that ruled him. 

38As for the remnant of the 
horsemen, they set them on this 
side and that side at the two 
parts of the host, giving them 
signs what to do, and being har- 
nessed all over amidst the 
ranks. >°7*Now when the sun 
shone upon the shields of gold 
and bronze, the mountains glit- 
tered therewith, and shined like 
lamps of fire. “So part of the 
king’s army being spread upon 
the high mountains, and part on 
the valleys below, they 
marched on safely and in order. 
4IWherefore all that heard the 
noise of their multitude, and 
the marching of the company, 
and the rattling of the harness, 
were moved: for the army was 
very great and mighty. 


6:42 
“And Judas and his host 
drew near, and entered into bat- 
tle, and there were slain of the 
king’s army six hundred men. 


6:43-47 

*8Eleazar also, (surnamed) 
Savaran, perceiving that one of 
the beasts, armed with royal 
harness, was higher than all the 
rest, and supposing that the 
king was upon him, “put him- 
self in jeopardy, to the end he 
might deliver his people, and 
get him a perpetual name: 
“wherefore he ran upon him 
courageously through the midst 
of the battle, slaying on the 
right hand and the left, so that 
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1:1:5e 

(5e) Before the opposing 
armies came into action, Elea- 
zar, brother of Judas, observing 
the tallest of the elephants, sur- 
mounted by a huge howdah and 
an array of gilded battlements, 
and concluding that it bore An- 
tiochus, rushed out far beyond 
his own lines and, cutting 
through the enemy’s ranks, 
made his way to the elephant. 
Being unable to reach the sup- 
posed monarch because of his 
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together a thousand foot- 
soldiers and five hundred 
horsemen; and the elephants 
carried high towers and arch- 
ers. He also made the rest of his 
force ascend the mountains on 
either side, putting his light- 
armed troops in front of them. 
Then he ordered his army to 
raise the battle-cry, and set 
upon the enemy, uncovering 
his shields of gold and bronze 
so that a brilliant light was giv- 
en off by them, while the 
mountains re-echoed the shouts 
of his men. 


12:9:4g 
(4g) Judas saw this, and 
yet was not terrified, but val- 
iantly met the enemy’s charge, 
and slew some six hundred of 
their skirmishers. 


12:9:4h 

(4h) And his brother Elea- 
zar, whom they called Auran, 
on seeing that the tallest of the 
elephants was armed with 
breastplates like those of the 
king, and supposing that the 
king was mounted on it, risked 
his life by rushing upon it bold- 
ly, and killing many of the men 
round the elephant and scatter- 
ing the others, he slipped under 
the elephant’s belly and killed 
it with a thrust. But the animal 
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they were divided from him on 
both sides. ““Which done, he 
crept under the elephant, and 
thrust him under, and slew him: 
whereupon the elephant fell 
down upon him, and there he 
died. ‘7Howbeit (the rest of the 
Jews) seeing the strength of the 
king, and the violence of his 
forces, turned away from them. 


6:48 
“Then the king’s army 
went up to Jerusalem to meet 
them, and the king pitched his 
tents against Judaea, and against 
mount Zion. 


6:49-50 
“But with them that were in 
Bethzura he (Antiochus) made 
peace: for they came out of the 
city, BECAUSE THEY HAD 
NO VICTUALS THERE TO 
ENDURE THE SIEGE, BE- 
CAUSE IT WAS A SABBATH 
OF THE LAND. °°So the king 
took Bethzura, and set a garri- 

son there to keep it. 


6:51-54 

S!As for the sanctuary, he 
besieged it many days: and set 
there artillery with engines and 
instruments to cast fire and 
stones, and pieces to cast darts 
and slings. °**Whereupon they 
also made engines against their 
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height from the ground, he 
struck the beast below the belly, 
brought its whole weight down 
upon himself, and was crushed 
to death; having achieved 
nothing more than to attempt 
great things, holding life 
cheaper than renown. The 
elephant-rider was, in fact, a 
commoner; yet, even had he 
happened to be Antiochus, his 
daring assailant would have 
gained but the reputation of 
courting death in the bare ex- 
pectation of a brilliant exploit. 
To Eleazar’s brother the inci- 
dent proved an omen of the is- 
sue of the engagement. For, 
long and stubborn as was the 
resistance of the Jews, the 
king’s forces, with superior 
numbers and favored by for- 
tune, were victorious; 


1:1:5f 
(5f) and, after the loss of 
many of his men, Judas fled 
with the remainder to the prov- 
ince of Gophna. Antiochus pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem, 


2 Maccabees, 13:22a 

~The king treated with 
them IN BETHZURA THE 
SECOND TIME, gave his 
hand, took their’s, departed, 


1:1:5¢ 
(5c) While capturing the 
small town of Bethzura, 


2 Maccabees, 13:22b 
~bfought with Judas, was 


overcome: 
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came down upon Eleazar and 
crushed the hero under its 
weight. And so, after bravely 
destroying many of the foe, 
Eleazar met his end in this 
manner. 


12:9:5a 
(5a) THEREUPON Judas, 
seeing how strong the enemy 
was, retired to Jerusalem and 
prepared himself for a siege. 


12:9:5b 

(5b) And Antiochus sent a 
part of his army to Bethzura to 
assault it, while he himself with 
the rest of his force came to 
Jerusalem. Now the inhabitants 
of Bethzura, being overawed by 
his strength, and seeing how 
scarce their provisions were, 
surrendered to him, after receiv- 
ing sworn assurances that they 
should suffer no harm at the 
hands of the king. Then Anti- 
ochus took the city and did noth- 
ing to them beyond expelling 
them unarmed; and he stationed 
his own garrison in the city. 


12:9:5¢ 

(5c) But the siege of the 
Temple in Jerusalem kept him 
there a LONG TIME, for those 
within stoutly resisted; and eve- 
ry siege-engine which the king 
set up against them, they, in 
turn, countered with another 
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engines, and held them battle a 
long season. **Yet at the last, their 
vessels being without victuals— 
BY REASON OF IT BEING 
THE SEVENTH YEAR, AND 
THEY IN JUDAEA, THAT 
WERE DELIVERED FROM 
THE NATIONS, HAD EATEN 
UP THE RESIDUE 
OF THE STORE— “there were 
but a few left in the sanctuary, 
because the famine did so pre- 
vail against them, that they were 
fain to disperse themselves, 
every man to his own place. 


6:55-59 

55AT THAT TIME Lysias 
heard say that Philip, whom An- 
tiochus the king, while he was 
alive, had appointed to bring up 
his son Antiochus, that he might 
be king, *°was returned out of 
Persia and Media, and the 
king’s host also that went with 
him, and that he sought to take 
unto him the ruling of affairs. 
5‘7Wherefore he went in all 
haste, and said to the king and 
the captains of the host and the 
company, We decay daily, and 
our victuals are but small, and 
the place we lay siege unto is 
strong, and the affairs of the 
kingdom lie upon us: “now 
therefore let us be friends with 
these men, and make peace with 
them, and with all their nation; 
‘Sand covenant with them, that 
they shall live after their laws as 
they did before: for they are 
therefore displeased, and have 
done all these things, because 
we abolished their laws. 


6:60-62 
So the king and the princ- 
es were content wherefore he 
sent unto them to make peace; 
and they accepted thereof. 
*1Also the king and the princes 
made an oath unto them: 
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13:22a 
heard that Philip, who 
was left over the affairs in An- 
tioch, was desperately bent, 
confounded, 


13:23b—24 
23bentreated the Jews, sub- 
mitted himself, and swore to all 
equal conditions, agreed with 
them, and offered sacrifice, 
honored the Temple, and dealt 
kindly with the place, *4and ac- 
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engine. THEIR SUPPLY OF 
FOOD, HOWEVER, HAD BE- 
GUN TO GIVE OUT, FOR 
THE STORED PRODUCE 
HAD BEEN CONSUMED, 
AND THE GROUND HAD 
NOT BEEN TILLED THAT 
YEAR, BUT HAD _ RE- 
MAINED UNSOWN_ BE- 
CAUSE IT WAS THE SEV- 
ENTH YEAR, DURING 
WHICH OUR LAW OBLIGES 
US TO LET IT LIE UNCUL- 
TIVATED. Many of the be- 
sieged, therefore, ran away be- 
cause of the lack of necessities, 
so that only a few were left in 
the Temple. 


12:9:6 

(6) Such were the circum- 
stances of those who were be- 
sieged in the Temple. But when 
Lysias, the commander, and the 
king were informed that Philip 
was coming against them from 
Persia to secure the government 
for himself, they were ready to 
abandon the siege and set out 
against Philip; they decided, 
however, not to reveal their 
plan to the soldiers and their 
officers, but, instead, the king 
ordered Lysias to address him 
and the officers publicly and 
say nothing of the trouble with 
Philip, but merely show that the 
siege would take a very long 
time, and the place was very 
strong, and explain that their 
supply of food had already 
begun to fail, and that it was 
necessary to put in order many 
of the affairs of the kingdom, 
and that it seemed much better 
to make a treaty with the be- 
sieged and seek the friendship 
of their whole nation by permit- 
ting them to observe their fa- 
thers’ laws, the loss of which 
had caused them to begin the 
present war; and that then they 
should return home. Lysias 
spoke in this manner, and both 
the army and their officers were 
pleased with his advice. 


12:9:7a 
(7a) And so the king sent 
to Judas and those who were 
being besieged with him, and 
offered to make peace with 
them and allow them to live in 
accordance with their fathers’ 
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whereupon they went out of the 
stronghold. Then the king en- 
tered onto mount Zion: but 
when he saw the strength of the 
place, he broke his oath that he 
had made, and gave command- 
ment to pull down the wall 
round about. 


6:63a 
63aAFTERWARD he (Anti- 
ochus V) departed in all haste, 


6:63b 
“band RETURNED UNTO 
ANTIOCHIA, 
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cepted well of Maccabaeus, 
made him principal governor 
from Ptolemais unto the Ger- 
rhenians; 


{ Jos., Wars, 1:1:5g \ 


(5g) And he (Antiochus V) 
stayed in it (Jerusalem) only a 
few days, owing to a shortage 
of supplies; he then left what 
he considered a sufficient garri- 
son, 


Megillath Taanith 
(11) ON THE 28TH 
THEREOF (SHEBAT) Antio- 
chus withdrew from Jerusalem. 


Jos., Wars, 1:1:5h 
(5h) and (Antiochus V) 
withdrew the rest of his army to 
WINTER QUARTERS | in 


\ Syria. } 


13:25-26a 

(and) came to Ptolemais: 
the people there were grieved 
for the covenants; for they 
stormed, because they would 
make their covenants void. 

2]_ysias went up to the 
judgment seat, said as much as 
could be in defense of the 
cause, persuaded, pacified, 
made them well affected. 


13:26b 
26(and) RETURNED TO 
ANTIOCH. Thus it went 
touching the king’s coming and 
departing. 


13:4-8 

‘But the King of kings 
(Yahweh) moved Antiochus’ 
mind against this wicked 
wretch (Menelaus), and Lysias 
informed the king that this man 
was the cause of all mischief, so 
that the king commanded to 
bring him unto Beroea, and to 
put him to death, as the manner 
is in that place. "Now there was 
in that place a tower of fifty 
cubits high, full of ashes, and it 
had a round instrument, which 
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laws. Thereupon the Jews glad- 
ly accepted his proposals, and 
after receiving sworn assuranc- 
es of his good faith, went out 
from the Temple. But when 
Antiochus entered it and saw 
how strong the place was, he 
violated his oaths, and ordered 
his force to go round and pull 
down the wall to the ground. 


12:9:7b 
(7b) After doing this, 


12:9:7¢ 
(7c) he RETURNED TO 
ANTIOCH, 


12:9:7d 

(7d) taking with him the 
high priest Onias, who was also 
called Menelaus. For Lysias 
had advised the king to slay 
Menelaus, if he wished the 
Jews to remain quiet and not 
give him any trouble; it was 
this man, he said, who had 
been the cause of the mischief 
by persuading the king’s father 
to compel the Jews to abandon 
their fathers’ religion. Accord- 
ingly, the king sent Menelaus 
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6:63c 
“®ewhere he found Philip to 
be master of the city: so he 
fought against him, and took 
the city by force. 


151 Seleucid 


7T:1la 
hIN THE HUNDRED 
AND ONE AND FIFTIETH 
YEAR Demetrius the son of 
Seleucus departed from Rome, 


7:1b—4a 

‘band came up with a few 
men unto a city of the sea 
coast, and reigned there. 

2And as he entered into the 
palace of his ancestors, so it 
was, that his forces had taken 
Antiochus and Lysias, to bring 
them unto him. *Wherefore, 
when he knew it, he said, Let 
me not see their faces. 4*So his 
host slew them. 


2 MACCABEES 


on every side hanged down into 
the ashes. “And whosoever was 
condemned of sacrilege, or had 
committed any other grievous 
crime there did all men thrusts 
unto death. 7Such a death it 
happened that wicked man to 
die, not having so much as a 
burial in the earth; and that 
most justly, *for inasmuch as he 
had committed many sins about 
the altar, whose fire and ashes 
were holy, he received his death 
in ashes. 


151 Seleucid 


14:1-2 

'THREE YEARS AFTER 
(retaking Jerusalem) Judas was 
informed that Demetrius, the 
son of Seleucus, having entered 
by the haven of Tripolis with a 
great power and navy, Zhad tak- 
en the country, and killed Antio- 
chus, and Lysias his protector. 
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to Beroea in Syria, and there 
had him put to death; he had 
served as high priest for ten 
years, and had been a wicked 
and impious man, who in order 
to have sole authority for him- 
self and compelled his nation to 
violate their own laws. The 
high priest chosen after the 
death of Menelaus was Alci- 
mus, also called Jakeimos. 


12:9:7e 

(7e) Now when King Anti- 
ochus found that Philip had al- 
ready seized control of the gov- 
ernment, he made war on him, 
and after getting him into his 
power, killed him. Then Onias, 
the son of the high priest, who, 
as we said before, had been left 
a mere child when his father 
died, seeing that the king had 
slain his uncle Menelaus and 
had given the high priesthood to 
Alcimus, although he was not 
of the family of high priests, be- 
cause he had been persuaded by 
Lysias to transfer the office 
from this house to another, fled 
to Ptolemy, the king of Egypt. 
And being treated with honor 
by him and his wife Cleopatra, 
he received a place in the nome 
of Heliopolis, where he built a 
temple similar to that in Jerusa- 
lem. Of this, however, we shall 
give an account on a more fit- 
ting occasion. 


151 Seleucid 


12:10:1la 
(la) ABOUT THE SAME 
TIME Demetrius, the son of 
Seleucus, escaped from Rome, 


12:10:1b 

(1b) and occupying Tripo- 
lis in Syria, placed the diadem 
on his own head; then he gath- 
ered round him a number of 
mercenaries, and entered the 
kingdom, where all the people 
received him gladly and sub- 
mitted to him. They also seized 
King Antiochus and Lysias, 
and brought them to him alive. 
And by order of Demetrius 
these two were immediately 
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7:4b-7 

4*’Now when Demetrius was 
set upon the throne of his 
kingdom, ‘there came unto him 
all the wicked and impious men 
of Israel, having Alcimus, who 
was desirous to be high priest, 
for their captain: and they ac- 
cused the people to the king, 
saying, Judas and his brethren 
have slain all your friends, and 
driven us out of our own land. 
7Now therefore send some man 
whom you trust, and let him go 
and see what havoc he has 
made among us and in the 
king’s land, and let him punish 
them with all them that aid 
them. 


2 MACCABEES 


14:3-6 

3Now one Alcimus, who 
had been high priest, and had 
defiled himself willfully in the 
times of their mingling (with 
the nations), seeing that by no 
means he could save himself, 
nor have any more access to the 
holy altar, ‘came to king 
Demetrius INTHE HUNDRED 
AND ONE AND FIFTIETH 
YEAR, presenting unto him a 
crown of gold, and a palm, and 
also of the boughs which were 
used solemnly in the Temple: 
and so that day he held his peace. 
sHowbeit having gotten opportu- 
nity to further his foolish enter- 
prise, and being called into 
council by Demetrius, and asked 
how the Jews stood affected, and 
what they intended, he answered 
thereunto: “Those of the Jews 
that be called Assideans, whose 
captain is Judas Maccabaeus, 
nourish war, and are seditious, 
and will not let the realm be in 
peace. 
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put to death, ANTIOCHUS 
HAVING REIGNED TWO 
YEARS, as has already been 
related elsewhere. 


12:10:1c 

(1c) Then there came to 
him in a body many of the 
wicked and renegade Jews, 
among whom was the high 
priest Alcimus, and they ac- 
cused their whole nation, espe- 
cially Judas and his brothers, 
saying that they had killed all 
the king’s friends, and had de- 
stroyed all those in the king- 
dom who were of his party and 
awaited his coming, and had 
driven the present speakers out 
of their country and made them 
aliens in a strange land; and 
now they requested him to send 
one of his own friends and 
learn from him what bold 
crimes had been committed by 
Judas and his men. 


Chapter XVII 


The Sabbath Year of 
134/133 B.C.E. 


he Sabbath year which extended from the 1st day of Abib, i.e., Nisan 

(March/April), Israelite reckoning, in the year 134 B.C.E. to the beginning 
of the month of Abib in 133 B.C.E. can also be dated from 1 Maccabees and the 
works of Josephus by a Seleucid year: the Seleucid year 178. Once again the 
dating by 1 Maccabees and Josephus perfectly fits the Sabbath-year cycle 
already demonstrated by the 15th year of Hezekiah, the 8th year of Arta- 
xerxes I, and the 150th Seleucid year. The evidence relating to the Sabbath year 
of 134/133 B.C.E. (Abib/Nisan reckoning) is built around the story of the 
murder of the high priest Simon and the subsequent rise to power of his son 
John Hyrcanus, who attempted to avenge his father’s death. 


The Chronology of Simon 

The high priest Simon came to power after the capture and death of his brother 
Jonathan at the hands of the Syrian-Greek Empire. Simon subsequently won 
freedom for the Judaeans in the 170th Seleucid year, Nisan reckoning. 


Thus the yoke of the nations was taken away from 
Israel in the 170th year. Then the people of Israel be- 
gan to write in their instruments and contracts, “In 
the 1st year of Simon the high priest, the governor 
and leader of the Jews.”! 


Having, further, posted numerous ambuscades in dif- 
ferent parts of the hills, he (Simon) was successful in 
all the engagements, and after a brilliant victory was 
appointed high priest and liberated the Jews from the 
Macedonian supremacy which lasted for 170 years.’ 


This liberation and exemption from tribute came to 
the Jews in the 170th year of the Syrian kingdom, 
reckoned from the time when Seleucus, surnamed 
Nicator, occupied Syria.’ 


At the end of Simon’s government, Simon and his two sons, Mattathias 
and Judas, were visiting Simon’s son-in-law, Ptolemy, who was residing in 
Dok, near Jericho. Ptolemy then treacherously murdered Simon. The book of 
1 Maccabees dates Simon’s murder “in the 177th year, in the 11th month called 


1 1 Macce., 13:41f. 
2 Jos., Wars, 1:2:2. 
3 Jos., Antig., 13:6:7. 
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Sebat (Shebat; i.e., Jan. /Feb.).”* Josephus adds that Simon died having “ruled 
over the Jews for 8 years in all.”° The year 177, therefore equals the 8th year of 
Simon. This fact is confirmed by other statements in these texts dating the 
regnal years of Simon. 


e 1 Maccabees, 13:41-42, states that the 170th year was dated in contracts 
as “the 1st year of Simon.” 


¢ Josephus, Antiquities, 13:6:7, reports that “in the 1st year of his high 
priesthood,” Simon “liberated the people from servitude to the 
Macedonians,” which Josephus then dates as “the 170th year of the 
Syrian kingdom.” 


¢ 1 Maccabees, 14:27, makes the following statement: “The 18th day of Elul 
(Aug./Sept.), in the 172nd year, being the 3rd year of Simon the high 
priest,” etc. This comment equates the 172nd year with Simon’s 3rd year, 
thereby agreeing with the fact that the 177th year would have been 
Simon’s 8th year. 


John and the Approaching Sabbath Year 

After killing Simon, Ptolemy imprisoned Simon’s wife and two sons, Mat- 
tathias and Judas. He then sent men to kill his third son, John Hyrcanus. 
Fortunately for John, he escaped the assassins’ hands.° Ptolemy next 
withdrew to the fortress of Dagon (Dok), located above Jericho, while John, 
assuming “the high-priestly office of his father, first propitiated the deity 
(Yahweh) with sacrifices, and then marched out against Ptolemy and attacked 
his stronghold.” 

Although the forces of John Hyrcanus were superior, he was at an emo- 
tional disadvantage, for Ptolemy had brought John’s mother and brothers up 
to the city walls and tortured them in the sight of all. John, seeing his family 
treated in this way, “slackened his efforts to capture the place.” Yet John’s 
mother helped change his mind when she yelled to him that it would be 
pleasant for her to die in torment if the enemy paid the penalty. After hearing 
these words, “Hyrcanus was seized with a powerful desire to capture the 
fortress, but when he saw her being beaten and torn apart, he became 
unnerved and was overcome with compassion at the way in which his 
mother was being treated.”* 

These events occurred in the 11th and 12th months, i.e., Shebat and Adar, 
of the 177th Seleucid year (Nisan reckoning), since they immediately followed 
Simon’s murder in the 11th month of that same year.’ Abruptly, Hyrcanus was 
forced to withdraw his troops because the Sabbath year was arriving (i.e., the 
178th Seleucid year, Nisan reckoning): 


1 Macc., 16:14. That Shebat is the 11th month, see Zech., 1:7, and Chart B. 
Jos., Antiq., 13:7:4. 

1 Macc., 16:18-23; Jos., Wars, 1:2:3, Antiq., 13:7:4. 

Jos., Antiq., 13:8:1, cf. Wars, 1:2:3. 

Jos., Antiq., 13:8:1, cf. Wars, 1:2:4. 

1 Macc., 16:14. 
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Yet while the siege was being protracted in this 
manner, there came around the year in which the 
Jews are wont to remain inactive, for they observe 
this custom every 7th year, just as on the 7th day. And 
Ptolemy, being relieved from the war for this reason, 
killed the brothers and mother of Hyrcanus, and after 
doing so, fled to Zenon, surnamed Cotylas, who was 
tyrant of the city of Philadelphia.” 


The siege consequently dragged on until the year of 
apyov (argon; not working the ground)" came round, 
which is kept septennially by the Jews as a period of 
inaction, like the 7th day of the week. Ptolemy, now 
relieved of the siege, put John’s brethren and their 
mother to death and fled to Zenon, surnamed Coty- 
las, the tyrant of Philadelphia.” 


It is extremely unlikely that anyone could have endured torture in this 
horrible manner for 7 months, which would have been required if the Sabbath 
year had begun with Tishri (Sept. / Oct.) instead of Nisan. Neither does it seem 
plausible that Hyrcanus would have been unable to take the small fortress of 
Dagon within that amount of time, especially under these circumstances. The 
evidence, therefore, clearly indicates that the Sabbath year almost immedi- 
ately followed the 11th and 12th months of the 177th Seleucid year (Nisan 
reckoning). That fact, in turn, demonstrates that the Sabbath year at that time 
began with the 1st day of Nisan of the 178th Seleucid year (Nisan reckoning), 
which was only about a month or so after the siege began. 


War and the Sabbath 
The practice of not waging war on the Sabbath (whether the Sabbath day or 
Sabbath year) was the law of the Jews during the days of John Hyrcanus. For 
example, the War Scroll states, “But in the year of release they shall mobilize 
no man to go into the army, for it is a Sabbath of rest for the sovereign (Yah- 
weh).”* The words of Josephus, in this regard, are very important, for he 
points out that the army of Hyrcanus remained “inactive” during the Sabbath 
year, “the year of not working the ground,” because “they observe this custom 
every 7th year, JUST AS ON THE 7TH DAY.”" 

The book of Jubilees, composed about 100 B.C.E., argues that anyone 
“who makes war on the Sabbaths” is condemned." Josephus remarks that the 
Jews were not even permitted to “march out” either “on the Sabbath or on a 


10 Jos., Antiq., 13:8:1. 

11 The term dpyov (argon) means, “not working the ground, living without labour,” see GEL, p. 114. 
12 Jos., Wars, 1:2:4. 

13 1QM, 2:6-10. 

14 Jos., Antiq., 13:8:1. 

15 Jub., 50:12. 
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festival.”"* In a letter sent by the Imperator Dolabella on January 24, 43 B.C.E. 
to the people of Ephesus, we read: 


Alexander, son of Theodorous, the envoy of Hyrca- 
nus, son of Alexander, the high priest and ethnarch of 
the Jews, has explained to me that his co-religionists 
cannot undertake military service because they 
cannot bear arms or march on the days of the 
Sabbath; nor can they obtain the native foods to 
which they are accustomed.” 


Up until the invasion of Judaea by Antiochus Epiphanes, the Jews would 
neither go to war nor defend themselves on the Sabbath. Yet after the outrage 
committed by Antiochus Epiphanes against the Jews at Jerusalem in 167 
B.C.E., after the Jews refused to defend themselves on the Sabbath day and, as 
a result, were needlessly slaughtered, a decree was issued by the priest 
Mattathias (Mathathyahu ben Yukhanan) and his friends." It stated: 


Whosoever shall come to make battle with us on the 
Sabbath day, we will fight against him: neither will 
we all die, as our brethren that were murdered in the 
secret places.” 


This decree clearly remained in effect well into the 1st century C.E. To 
demonstrate, Josephus refers back to the time when the Roman general Pom- 
pey took advantage of this custom in late 64 B.C.E. by building earthworks 
against the city of Jerusalem on the Sabbath day while the Jews rested. He 
then goes on to state: 


Yet if it were not our national custom to rest on the 7th 
day, the earthworks would not have been finished, 
because the Jews would have prevented this; for the 
Law permits us TO DEFEND OURSELVES AGAINST 
THOSE WHO BEGIN A BATTLE AND STRIKE US, 
BUT IT DOES NOT ALLOW US TO FIGHT 
AGAINST AN ENEMY THAT DOES ANYTHING 
ELSE.” 


The words of Josephus are spoken in the present tense, thereby confirming 
that this same Law was still practiced by the Jews during the latter part of the 
1st century C.E., at the time when Josephus wrote these words. Indeed, at the 
time of the First Revolt (66-70 C.E.) it was still the Jewish practice. Josephus 
writes that a Jewish citizen named John requested that the Roman general 


16 Jos., Antiq., 13:8:4. 

17 Jos., Antiq., 14:10:12. 

18 1 Macc., 2:27-41. 

19 1 Macc., 2:41. 

20 Jos., Antiq., 14:4:2; cf. Jos., Wars, 1:7:3. 
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Titus have “deference to the Jewish law” and “allow them that day, being the 
7th (i.e., Sabbath), on which they were forbidden alike to have resort to arms 
and to conclude a treaty of peace.””! 

Josephus, who commanded a force of Jewish soldiers himself during this 
period, remarks that late on the 6th day of the week he was reluctant to recall 
his disbanded force, “because the day was already far spent; and even had 
they come, it would have been impossible for them to bear arms on the 
morrow (Sabbath), such action being forbidden by our laws, however urgent 
the apparent necessity.”” 

The fact that the Jews of this period avoided military aggression during 
the Sabbath year, as they did on the Sabbath day, explains why Hyrcanus was 
unable to pursue his war against Ptolemy even though by doing so he might 
have saved the lives of his mother and brothers. 


“Year 1” of Hyrcanus, a Sabbath Year 

After Hyrcanus’ retreat from Dagon, “Antiochus Sidetes,” the Greek Syrian 
king, “being resentful of the injuries he had received from Simon, invaded 
Judaea in the 4th year of his reign and the 1st year of Hyrcanus’ rule, in the 
16[1] Olympiad. And after ravaging the country, he shut Hyrcanus up in the 
city (Jerusalem) itself, which he surrounded with seven camps.”* Since 
Hyrcanus did not return to Jerusalem until the very beginning of the Sabbath 
year (the 178th Seleucid), this is our first indication that “Year 1” of Hyrcanus 
was calculated by the accession-year method (AY)—undoubtedly because the 
Jews of this period began to date contracts and public documents by the year 
of the high priest’s reign.” “Year 8” of Simon on these Jewish contracts repre- 
sented the 177th Seleucid (Simon having died near the end of that year); “Year 
1,” of Hyrcanus, therefore, would belong to the 178th Seleucid. 

As the siege of Jerusalem in the 178th Seleucid year (Nisan reckoning) 
became protracted, there arose a lack of water. This drought was relieved by 
“a great downpour of rain which came with the setting of the Pleiades,” being 
the rains of Marheshuan (Oct./Nov.).” This detail once again confirms that the 
beginning of the Sabbath year could not have been Tishri 1. Only 1 month of 
siege would hardly have been long enough to affect the people of Jerusalem 
with a lack of water. Yet a siege lasting through the summer months until 
Marheshuan would. After the rains, the siege continued even further, until the 
next year (the 179th Seleucid), when at the Festival of Tabernacles (in the 
month of Tishri, i.e., Sept./Oct.) a treaty of peace was signed.” 

Next, as we have said above, Josephus dates the 4th year of Antiochus 
(VII) Sidetes, being the 1st year of Hyrcanus, as a Sabbath year. The book of 


21 Jos., Wars, 4:2:3. 

22 Jos., Life, 32. 

23 Jos., Antig., 13:8:2. 

24 Jos., Antig., 13:6:7. 

25 Jos., Antig., 13:8:2; cf. S.O., 4:12-15. 
26 Jos., Antig., 13:8:2. 
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1 Maccabees, 15:10-11, reports that Antiochus VII came to Syria in the 174th 
year, at which time he went to war against King Tryphon in an effort to seize 
the Syrian kingdom. After besieging Tryphon at Dora, Tryphon fled. The 
question is, “Did Josephus determine the reign of Antiochus VII by the acces- 
sion-year system (AY) or the non-accession-year system (NY)?” 

George Syncellus, Jerome, Eusebius and Porphyry provide our first clue. 
They give Antiochus VII 9 years of reign.” Eusebius and Porphyry date it from 
Olympiad 160, year 4 (i.e., 138/137 B.C.E., Oct. reckoning), until Olympiad 162, 
year 4 (ie., 130/129 B.C.E., Oct. reckoning).* Diodorus of Sicily reports that 
Antiochus VII died during his eastern campaign just when spring began to 
melt the snow and the crops were appearing.” Justin adds that the army of 
Antiochus VII was still in winter quarters in Persia when the Parthians sur- 
prised him with the attack in which he lost his life.* 

This evidence places the death of Antiochus VII in Persia during the early 
spring, not long after the beginning of the new year, 129/128 B.C.E., Nisan reck- 
oning. His last year, using the Syrian-Seleucid system, was Seleucid 183, 
Macedonian (autumn) reckoning, a detail confirmed by his coins.” It proves that 
the first of his 9 years was the 175th Seleucid year (137/136 B.C.E., Nisan reck- 
oning). “Year 4” of Antiochus VII, therefore, was the 178th Seleucid (134/133 
B.C.E., Nisan reckoning) and his reign was determined by the AY system. 

Next, a comparison of Seleucid coins with the works of Josephus demon- 
strates that Josephus used the AY method for determining the reigns of the 
Seleucid kings Antiochus VI and Tryphon, both men ruling just prior to 
Antiochus VII.” When we combine this data with the fact that ancient 
chronographers allowed only 9 years for Antiochus VIL, it indicates that “Year 
4” in Josephus for Antiochus VII, being “Year 1” of Hyrcanus, was the 
Seleucid year 178 (134/133 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning) and that this year 
was a Sabbath. 

The mentioning of the 162nd Olympiad in the texts of Josephus, mean- 
while, is clearly a scribal error. The original has to be the 161st. The 162nd 
Olympiad does not work with any possible Sabbath-cycle system. It did not 
begin until July, 132 B.C.E. (Attic reckoning) or November, 132 B.C.E. 
(Macedonian reckoning), far too removed to be considered. The 4 years of the 
161st Olympiad, on the other hand, began in July, 136 B.C.E. (Attic reckoning) 


27 Syncellus, Chron., 1, p. 552, 2, p. 271; Eusebius, Chron., pp. 255, 263; Schoene, Evsebi, 1, app. 
1, pp. 16, 56, 91f; Jerome, Euseb. Chron., 227F-228F; HIP, 1, p. 127. 

28 Eusebius, Chron., pp. 255, 263; HIP, 1, p. 132. See JOR, 10.1, pp. 58f, for the use of the Oct. 
or Macedonian-Olympiad system by Porphyry and Eusebius. 

29 Diodorus, 34/35:15-17. 

30 Justin, 38:10, 39:1, which reports that Antiochus VII and his army were cut off in Persia. 

31 Macedonian Seleucid 183 = Oct., 130 to Oct., 129. For the coins of Antiochus VII, see below 


32 Josephus gives Antiochus VI 4 years of reign (Jos., Antiq., 13:7:1). Coins bear the dates for 
5 Seleucid years: 167-171 (HJP, 1, p. 131). Josephus gives Tryphon a reign of 3 years (Jos., Antiq., 
13:7:1). Tryphon’s coins bear the dates for 4 Seleucid years (HJP, 1, p. 131). Similarly, although the 
coins of Antiochus VII bear the Seleucid dates for 10 years, i.e., 174-183 of the Greek Era (HJP, 1, 
p. 132), Eusebius and Porphyry only allow him 9 years (see above ns. 27 & 28). 
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or November, 136 B.C.E. (Macedonian reckoning). The 178th Seleucid year 
extended from Nisan, 134 until Nisan, 133 B.C.E. Therefore, the 178th Seleucid 
year was in the 161st Olympiad, not the 162nd. 

This error is also picked up in the works of Porphyry, who is cited by 
Eusebius.* He places the siege of Jerusalem by Antiochus in the 3rd year of 
the 162nd Olympiad (Attic reckoning). As our other records reveal, the 3rd 
year is correct, but not of the 162nd Olympiad; rather, it was the 3rd year of 
the 161st Olympiad. The 3rd year of the 161st Olympiad extends from July, 
134 until July of 133 B.C.E. (Attic reckoning). As such, it stands in full agree- 
ment with the events of the 178th Seleucid year (Nisan reckoning). 


Conclusion 

The records from Josephus and 1 Maccabees are clear. Simon was murdered 
in the 11th month of the 177th Seleucid year, Nisan reckoning. To avenge his 
father’s death, John Hyrcanus tried to take Ptolemy at his fortress called 
Dagon before the arrival of the Sabbath year. He failed to do so, and due to 
the Jewish law forbidding military expeditions during the Sabbath year (as 
they were forbidden on a Sabbath day) John Hyrcanus had to retreat as the 
month of Nisan and the 178th year (the Sabbath year) arrived. Therefore, the 
178th year (134/133 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning) was a Sabbath year. 

The fact that Josephus dates the beginning of the Hasmonaean dynasty to 
162/161 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, making that year the 150th Seleucid year,* 
clearly demonstrates that System “B,” which would have the Sabbath year in 
question equal the 177th Seleucid (Tishri of 136 until Tishri of 135 B.C.E.) is 
not workable. System “C” (Tishri, 135 until Tishri, 134 B.C.E.) is also unten- 
able, since the Sabbath year clearly began with Nisan (March/April). 

System “D” (Nisan, 135 until Nisan, 134 B.C.E.) alone has possible merit if 
it can be proven that the Seleucid system utilized by the Maccabean books and 
Josephus began 1 year earlier (i.e., 312 rather than 311 B.C.E.). Yet, as dem- 
onstrated in the last section of Chapter XV, the evidence from Josephus and 
even the later Talmudic writers prove that such was definitely not the case. 

This much is also clear. There is no indication that the siege against Ptole- 
my by John Hyrcanus could have lasted 7 months, a figure required if 
the Sabbath year that was arriving at the time of the siege began in October. 
With that much time, Hyrcanus could have easily taken Dagon. Indeed, if 
that arriving Sabbath year had to wait until Tishri of 133 B.C.E., it would be 
beyond any possible Sabbath-cycle system. 

All things considered, System “A” is the only viable solution to the problem. 
Not only does it agree with the evidence that the 178th Seleucid year (Nisan 
reckoning) was a Sabbath but it is in complete harmony with the Sabbath 
years that fell in the 15th year of Hezekiah, the 8th year of Arta-xerxes I, and 
the 150th Seleucid year.* 


33 Eusebius, Chron., p. 255. 
34 See above Chap. XV, pp. 227f. 
35 See Chart C. 
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Chapter XVIII 


The Sabbath Year of 
43/42 B.C.E. 


Co that a Sabbath year occurred in 43/42 B.C.E., Nisan reck- 
oning, is found in a decree issued by Gaius Julius Caesar and pub- 
lished by Josephus in his work entitled, Antiquities of the Jews. The decree 
reads as follows: 


Gaius Caesar, Consul for the fifth time, has decreed 
that these men shall receive and fortify the city of Je- 
rusalem, and that Hyrcanus, son of Alexander, the 
high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, shall occupy it 
as he himself may choose. And that IN THE 2ND 
YEAR OF THE RENT-TERM one kor shall be 
deducted from the tax paid by the Jews, and no one 
shall make profit out of them, nor shall they pay the 
same tribute.’ 


This decree is dated to the 5th consul term of Gaius Caesar, i.e., the year 44 
B.C.E.” and is most assuredly to be associated with the Roman Senate decree 
of that same year, which is specifically dated “3 days before the Ides of April” 
(April 11, 44 B.C.E.).° The Senate decree also deals with privileges to be 
granted to the Jews in the empire and reads well within the context of the 
Roman recognition of Jewish rights under Caesar. During that same year, 
Caesar made a speech concerning the rights of the high priest Hyrcanus, the 
son of Alexander, expressing the thanks of the Roman government towards 
the Jews for their loyalty and benefits conferred on the Romans.* 

The decrees of Caesar and the Senate, along with Caesar’s speech, all dat- 
ed to 44 B.C.E., strongly indicate that all were part of one episode. They are 
explained as an effort on the part of the Roman government in the spring of 
44 B.C.E. to solidify the alliance with their Judaean vassal. 

The reduction in taxes during the “2nd year of the rent-term,” as well as 
the statement that “no one shall make profit out of them, nor shall they pay 
the same tribute,” is nothing less than a reference to the Jewish observance of 
the Sabbath year. This fact is made even clearer when we take into account 


1 Jos., Antiq., 14:10:5. 

2 Dio, 43:49; Senator, Chron., 2. 535; MGH, 11, p. 134; and see the list of Roman Consuls in 
HBC, p. 96, and in CD, s.v. Consul. 

3 Jos., Antig., 14:10:10. 

4 Tbid., 14:10:7. 
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the prior and formal recognition and consent of the Roman government, 
allowing the Jews to observe the Sabbath year. A decree from Gaius Caesar, 
dated to the year 47 B.C.E., for example, reveals this consent: 


Gaius Caesar, Imperator for the second time, has 
ruled that they (the Jews) shall pay a tax for the city of 
Jerusalem, Joppa excluded, every year except in the 
7th year, which they call the oaffatikdv 
(sabbatikon; Sabbath) year, because in this time they 
neither take fruit from the trees nor do they sow. 
And that in the 2nd year they shall pay the tribute at 
Sidon, consisting of one fourth of the produce sown, 
and in addition, they shall also pay tithes to Hyrcanus 
and his sons, just as they paid to their forefathers. . . . 
It is also our pleasure that the city of Joppa, which the 
Jews had held from ancient times when they made a 
treaty of friendship with the Romans, shall belong to 
them as at first; and for this city Hyrcanus, son of 
Alexander, and his sons shall pay tribute, collected 
from those who inhabit the territory, as a tax on the 
land, the harbor and exports, payable at Sidon in the 
amount of 20,675 modii (grain baskets) every year 
EXCEPT IN THE 7TH YEAR, WHICH THEY CALL 
THE SABBATH YEAR, wherein they neither plow 
nor take fruit from the trees.° 


The “2nd year of the rent-term” mentioned in the decree of Caesar and 
dated to his fifth consul term clearly spells out that during this period there 
would be a reduction in the tax paid by the Jews and that “no one should 
make a profit of them, nor shall they pay the same tribute.”* 

Taken in context with Roman recognition of the Jewish observance of the 
Sabbath year, this decree serves as an important piece of evidence for the 
Sabbath-year cycle. The 1st year of the rent-term has to be the year of the 
decree: the year in which the rights and privileges were formally granted. In 
this year Caesar served as Consul for the 5th time. The Sabbath year, there- 
fore, fell in the year that followed. 

The evidence from the speech of Caesar and the Senate decree strongly in- 
dicates that these above arrangements were agreed upon in April of 44 B.C.E. 
As a result, the year 44/43 B.C.E. (Nisan reckoning) would be the Ist year of 
the rent-term, while 43/42 B.C.E. (Nisan reckoning) would represent the 2nd 
year, being the Sabbath year. Adding more force to this evidence, the year 
43/42 B.C.E. exactly fits the cycle of Sabbaths thus far demonstrated: from the 
15th year of King Hezekiah to the 178th Seleucid year. 


5 Jos., Antig., 14:10:6. 
6 Jos., Antig., 14:10:5. 
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Ralph Marcus (System “C”), in his translation of Josephus, recognized 
this connection between the words of Caesar’s decree and the Sabbath year. 
He writes: 


If the “second year of the rent-term” here coincides 
with a sabbatical year (as one naturally supposes), it 
confirms the dating of the document in 44 B.C., as the 
sabbatical year would be that which extended from 
Oct. 44 to Oct. 43.’ 


Though Marcus agrees that the 2nd year of the rent-term is a Sabbath, he 
erroneously concludes that the Jewish Sabbath year during this period should 
be counted from the 7th month, Tishri. As this study has already adequately 
demonstrated, this is simply not true. Since the Sabbath year was counted from 
Nisan (Abib), this Sabbath year, equated with the “2nd year of the rent-term,” 
would not begin until the spring of 43 B.C.E., ending in the spring of 42 B.C.E. 
Furthermore, for the view of Marcus (who adheres to System “C”) to be 
correct, Caesar and the Senate would have made their statements halfway 
through a year that began with Tishri. The 1st year of the rent-term, accord- 
ingly, would already have been half over. This circumstance would hardly 
make sense. A decree discussing the conditions of the “rent-term" would not 
be issued halfway through the first rent-term but, rather, at its beginning. 

Those advocating System “B” also will find no support from Caesar’s 
proclamation. According to that system, the Sabbath year must begin with 
Tishri 1 of 45 B.C.E. until the next Tishri 1 of 44 B.C.E. If such were the case, 
the Sabbath year of the 2nd rent-term would have already been half over 
when the decree was issued. Since the normal time for Judaea to pay tribute 
was in Tishri,‘ the time for tribute had also already passed. Caesar would have 
been too late for his decree to have made any impact. These details dismiss 
System “B” as a viable possibility. 

System “D” is also frustrated. Since Caesar was proclaiming Judaean 
rights in April of 44 B.C.E., it is clear that the 1st year of this rent-term began 
in the spring in 44 B.C.E. It hardly makes sense that Caesar would proclaim 
the year of his decree as the 2nd year of the rent-term. 


Conclusion 

When all the details are considered, the decree issued by Caesar in the spring 
of 44 B.C.E—which limited his tax base but solidified a close alliance with the 
Jews—only makes legal and practical sense if the 2nd year of the rent-term, 
being the Sabbath year, was 43/42 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. It, therefore, fully 
supports the System “A” arrangement (see Chart C). 


7 Marcus, Jos., vii, p. 555, n. d. 

8 A Tishri year was retained “for selling and buying and other ordinary affairs” of Jewish life 
during this period (Jos., Antiq., 1:3:3). Included among these ordinary or nonreligious affairs 
would be the payment of taxes to the Jewish state and Roman government. 
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SECTION IV 


THE PERIOD OF HEROD 
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Chapter XIX 


The Siege of Jerusalem 


Part I of the Sabbath 
Year of 36/35 B.C.E. 


ow we come to the evidence which, according to the advocates of 

Systems “B” and “D,” is the heart of the matter. The entire case for 
Systems “B” and “D” rests upon the popular interpretation and translation of 
Josephus, Antiquities, 14:16:2, par. 475, which is part of his discussion about 
Herod’s conquest of Jerusalem in the year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. As 
common translations would have it, Josephus writes: 


And acting in desperation rather than with foresight, 
they (the people of Jerusalem) persevered in the war 
to the very end—this in spite of the fact that a great 
army surrounded them and that they were distressed 
by famine and the lack of necessities, for a &Bd5o- 
watikov (hebdomatikon; 7th) year happened to fall at 
that time.’ 


As observed by Professor Placid Csizmazia,/ a noted expert in the ancient 
Greek language at the University of Dallas, the term éBdopatiKov (meaning 
“7th” ), which is utilized in this passage, means more than “the 7th year” in the 
general sense. If simply the “7th” year was intended, the term €Bd5on0v would 
be used. Rather, it is “a formal, specific expression” denoting “the ritual, legal 
sense.” Josephus’ use of the Greek term efdouatikov, therefore, is a specific 
reference to a sabbatical year. This term, as a result, is often simply rendered 
“sabbatical” by most translators.* 

The advocates of Systems “B” and “D,” arguing from this premise, then 
concluded that at the time of Herod’s siege of Jerusalem a Sabbath year was 
in progress. Since the capture of the city is variously dated by these chronolo- 
gists anywhere from the summer to the early autumn of 37 B.C.E., this 
evidence, it is claimed, proves System “B,” which would date this Sabbath 
year from Tishri 1 of 38 until Tishri 1 of 37 B.C.E., or System “D,” from Nisan 
1 of 37 until Nisan 1 of 36 B.C.E. 


A Contradiction? 
All would seem well for the above interpretation except for the fact that 
shortly thereafter in Antiquities, 15:1:1-2, Josephus openly contradicts it. 


Jos., Antiq., 14:16:2. 

For Professor Placid Csizmazia, see above Chap. XVI, p. 232, n. 24. 
Letter to the author dated 09-08-87. 

E.g., Whiston, Jos., p. 313; Marcus, Jos., vii, p. 689; etc. 
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While discussing the time shortly AFTER Herod the Great had taken the city 
of Jerusalem, Josephus makes the following comment (as translated by Ralph 
Marcus): 


And there was no end to their troubles, for on the 
one hand their greedy master (Herod), who was in 
need (of money), was plundering them, and on the 
other hand the seventh year, WHICH CAME 
AROUND AT THAT TIME, forced them to leave the 
land unworked, since we are forbidden to sow the 
earth in that year. 


Although Ben Zion Wacholder, who advocates System “C,”* and Don Blos- 
ser, who advocates System “B,”’ disagree with each other as to which year 
represents the Shemitah (year of release, rest), both do agree that this above 
passage from Josephus presents historians with a contradiction. 

The Greek phrase “évetotKet yop tOtEe (eneistekei gar tote),” translated by 
Ralph Marcus to mean, “which came around at that time,” refers to the 
approach of a Sabbath year after Herod took the city. Wacholder writes that 
the sentence “seems to suggest that the Shemitah fell not during the siege but 
after it had ended, i.e., while Herod was master of Jerusalem.’”® 

In fact, a fairer translation of this passage from Josephus is confirmed by 
experts in ancient Greek. Professor Juan Gamez of East Texas State 
University, after analyzing this verse, concluded that the meaning of the 
Greek phrase “évetotket yap tote”, literally “for at hand then,” is much 
stronger than what Marcus and others would lead us to believe. Gamez states 
that Josephus used “the imperfect and not the aorist” and that the intent of the 
passage is to say that the Jews were “forced” or “compelled” to leave their 
fields unworked because “the 7th year was coming” or “was approaching.” In 
his mind there is no doubt that Josephus was announcing the approach of a 
Sabbath year shortly “after” Herod had mastered Jerusalem." Professor 
Csizmazia of the University of Dallas likewise concurred that this was the 
most obvious meaning of the phrase.” 


Jos., Antiq., 15:1:2. 

HUCA, 44, pp. 166f. 

HUCA, 52, p. 135. 

HUCA, 44, p. 166. 

Professor Gamez holds a Ph.D. in Spanish Language and Literature, with M.A.s in Theol- 
ogy and Philosophy, a second major in Latin and Greek, and B.A.s in English and Italian with 
minors in German and French. Professor Gamez is now retired from the University. He has been 
of great assistance to the author on a number of occasions for which we offer him our thanks. 

10 The Greek verb évetotiet (eneistekei), 3 sing. pl. perf. act. indic. form of éviotut (enistemi), 
means “(prop. as it were to stand in sight, stand near) to be upon, impend, threaten . . . close at hand” 
(AGEL, p. 216); “to stand near, i.e. to be at hand, to impend” (GELNT, p. 254); “to stand by, be present, 
near at hand” (GED, p. 205). 

11 Taped interview with Professor Gamez, dated 09-06-1987. 

12 Letters to the author from Professor Csizmazia dated 09-26-1987 and 10-04-1987. 
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The Siege of Jerusalem 2/4 


Jerusalem Captured during a Non-Sabbath Year 

If the popular view of Antiquities, 14:16:2, is correct, that a Sabbath year was 
in process BEFORE Herod took Jerusalem, then Josephus has contradicted 
himself on the subject within just a few pages: on the one hand saying that 
during the siege the Jews were observing a Sabbath year, while on the other 
saying that, at sometime AFTER Herod took the city, a Sabbath year was ap- 
proaching. Neither can there be two Sabbath years (i.e., a Sabbath followed by 
a Jubilee). Not only did the Jews abandon the observance of the Jubilee years 
by this date but the nearest Jubilee, based upon Hezekiah’s observance of a 
Jubilee in his 16th year, occurred around 15 or 14 B.C.E., depending upon 
which Sabbath-cycle system one advocates. 

The question is, “Does Josephus really contradict himself?” A close exam- 
ination of the evidence proves that he did not. The error is actually made by 
the popular interpretation of Antiquities, 14:16:2, par. 475, not Josephus. What 
the chronologists have mistakenly assumed to have been a Sabbath year in 
progress was in truth only a statement that a Sabbath year was close at hand. 
In fact, the evidence from Josephus proves that a Sabbath year was not 
possible in the year that Herod captured Jerusalem. 

First, the Jews in Jerusalem harvested crops in Judaea during the year of 
Herod’s siege. This fact is expressly stated in Josephus, Antiquities, 14:16:2, 
shortly before the mentioning of the disputed “7th year”: 


And everything on the land outside the city had 
been carried off, so that nothing was left that could 
serve as food for men or beasts; and by secret raids 
also they caused a lack of provisions. 


During a Sabbath year the Israelites are forbidden to plant or harvest their 
crops and those loyal to the Scriptures would not have done so under any cir- 
cumstance. If it had been a matter of simply denying the enemy a source of 
food, the Jews of Jerusalem would not have carried it off (presumably to the 
city) but would have burned or otherwise destroyed it. Yet the clear impres- 
sion left by Josephus is that crops were being produced in the fields and raids 
had to be made to gather this food or otherwise it would be used by Herod’s 
forces to continue the siege. That crops would be in the field in Judaea during 
a Sabbath year within this period of Judaean history strains credulity. 

Second, and most importantly, Josephus confirms the fact that there were 
many Jews in the army of Herod who were actively involved in the siege of 
Jerusalem—clearly an aggressive act and one that was forbidden under Jew- 
ish law during a Sabbath year. Herod himself, although Edomite by family, 
had married several Jewish women and also belonged to the Jewish faith." If 
this had been a Sabbath year, the Jews in Herod’s army would not have par- 
ticipated in the siege. As the War Scroll confirms: “But in the year of release 


13 See above Chap. XVII, pp. 257-259. 
14 See Chap. XXVIIL, pp. 373-375, and p. 374, n. 60. 
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(Sabbath) they shall mobilize no man to go into the army, for it is a Sabbath of 
rest to the sovereign (Yahweh).”* 

From the time that Herod arrived in Palestine in the spring of 39 B.C.E., 
after being rewarded with the kingship of Judaea by the Romans," great 
numbers of Jews had joined his army. Josephus writes: 


By this time Herod had sailed from Italy to Ptolemais 
and had collected a not inconsiderable force of 
both foreigners AND HIS COUNTRYMEN, and was 
marching through Galilee against Antigonus. .. . 
Nevertheless, Herod’s strength increased day by 
day as he went forward, and all Galilee, except for a 
few of its inhabitants, came over to his side.” 


After taking Masada, “the local inhabitants joined him.”"* When he 
marched against Jericho, he took “ten companies, five Roman and five Jewish, 
and a mixed mercenary force.”” In 37 B.C.E., just before Herod laid siege to 
Jerusalem, we are told that “many people streamed to him from Jericho and 
the rest of Judaea” and “multitudes of Jews now joined him daily from Jericho 
and elsewhere.””° 

That the Jews in Herod’s army participated in the siege of Jerusalem is ex- 
pressly stated by Josephus. He remarks that Herod took the city by storm and 
that, “soon every quarter was filled with the blood of the slain, for the Romans 
were furious at the length of the siege, while THE JEWS ON HEROD’S SIDE 
were anxious not to leave a single adversary alive.”* Their participation is 
simply unthinkable if this had been a Sabbath year.” Meanwhile, in the year 
following the siege, we hear of no aggressive military activity by Herod or his 
army—indicative of a Sabbath year. 


Another Factor 

All of this evidence, plus the fact that the year 36/35 B.C.E. fits precisely in the 
Sabbath-cycle sequence established since the 15th year of Hezekiah, disman- 
tles the popular interpretation of Josephus, Antiquities, 14:16:2, par. 475, which 
would have Herod’s siege occur during a Sabbath year. How, for example, can 
the two seemingly contradictory statements from Josephus (1) while Herod 
was attacking Jerusalem, “for the 7th was at hand then,” and (2) after Herod 
conquered the city, “the 7th (sabbatical) year WAS APPROACHING, forcing 
them to leave the land unworked,” both be true at the same time? 


15 10M, 2:8-9. 

16 For the chronology of Herod, see below Chap. XX. 
17 Jos., Antiq., 14:15:1. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Jos., Antig., 14:15:2. 

20 Jos., Antig., 14:15:12, Wars, 1:17:6. 

21 Jos., Antig., 14:16:2 §479, Wars, 1:18:2 §351. 

22 Cf. Chap. XVIL, pp. 257-259. 
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The solution to this apparent contradiction lies in the period of Jewish 
history when there was a gradual shifting of the beginning date for the 
Sabbath year from the 1st of Nisan—its original starting point—to the 1st of 
Tishri. Wacholder and others, for example, speak of “the gradual shifting of 
the New Year from Nisan to Tishri, which has been formalized into our Rosh 
Hashanah.”* Although the exact date in which this shift began remains 
obscure, the evidence indicates that it made its first appearance after the 
Hasmonaeans came into power. 

The change crept in during the period of Greek dominance over Judaea, 
especially encouraged by the attempted Hellenization of the Jews by the 
Seleucids. The Mishnah (c.200 C.E.) explains this period of change when it 
comments regarding the Nisan- and Tishri-year systems: 


The one (Nisan) refers to Jewish kings, the other 
(Tishri) to kings of other nations—the year of other 
nations’ kings being counted from Tishri, and of 
Jewish kings from Nisan. Now, IN THE PRESENT 
TIME we count the years from Tishri; were we then 
to say that our Era is connected with the Exodus it is 
surely from Nisan that we ought to count. Does this 
not prove that our reckoning is based on the reign of 
the Greek kings (and not the Exodus)? That indeed 
proves it.” 


The Seder Olam (c.160 C.E.), as another example, while speaking of those 
Jews who were in exile after the destruction of the Second Temple in 70 C.E., 
writes, “And in the Exile they write in documents according to the reckoning 
of the Greeks (i.e., the Seleucid era).”” 

As we shall demonstrate later on in our investigation, the Tishri year was 
not officially adopted until the 2nd century C.E. Nevertheless, the roots for 
this change extend backwards for several centuries. To begin with, opinion 
was strongly divided. The priestly families, represented by such groups as the 
Sadducees, continued using the older system of starting the year with Nisan. 
Nevertheless, the acceptance of a Tishri year for the beginning of the civil year, 
which eventually spilled over into their calculations of the Sabbath and 
Jubilee years, was first adopted by the liberal Pharisees. The Pharisees (a spin- 
off of the early Hasidic Jews) came into prominence during the time of the 
Maccabean leader Jonathan (159/158-143/142 B.C.E.).° They then grew in 
power under Selena Alexandra (76 / 75-68 /67 B.C.E.).”” 

By the 1st century C.E., the Pharisees formed two powerful schools, one 
founded by Hillel the elder and another by Shammai. Josephus points out that 


23 HUCA, 44, p. 155. 

24 B, A.Zar., 10a. 

25 $.O., 30. 

26 Jos., Antiq., 13:5:9 §171, in context with 13:5:1-8. 
27 Jos., Wars, 1:5:2 §§110-114. 
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during the 1st century C.E., the Pharisees, who followed the regulations 
passed down by “former generations,” became the dominant influence over 
Judaism, having gained “the support of the masses.” Even the Sadducees 
were often forced to submit unwillingly to the formulas of the Pharisees (es- 
pecially to those practices outside the Temple grounds where the Pharisees 
held sway) “since otherwise the masses would not tolerate them.”” 

After the fall of the Temple in 70 C.E., for all practical purposes, the 
Sadducees and other more conservative Jewish religious institutions ceased to 
exist and the Pharisees (who formed the Rabbinic Jews) became the dominant 
element in Jewish religious life. As a result, although the calculations for the 
festival days were still counted by the Nisan year, the Tishri-year system was 
adopted for the civil year and, subsequently, for the Sabbath and Jubilee years. 

Josephus, himself a Pharisee, for example, informs us that Nisan “was the 
1st month for the festivals” and was reckoned “as the commencement of the 
year for everything relating to divine worship,”® which surely would include 
the sacred Sabbath year. Even as late as the time of the Rosh ha-Shanah 
(written near the start of the 3rd century C.E.), “the 1st of Nisan is the New 
Year for kings and festivals.”* Yet in the days of the Rosh ha-Shanah a change 
had been officially established. Now “the 1st of Tishri” was not only “the New 
Year” of foreign kings (i.e., the Greek or Seleucid era) but was extended to 
include the Jewish years “for ]’0"’AW (Shemition; releases, i.e., Sabbaths) and 
for May (Yubeluth; Jubilees).”” 

Under the strained interpretations of the Pharisees, the Jubilee year only 
applies while “all the inhabitants” of Israel are living in the land of Kanaan. 
As a result, it was the opinion of the rabbis that after the fall of Samaria to the 
Assyrians the Jubilee year was no longer required.* As Wacholder points out, 
“since Lev., 25 ordained the Jubilee and Shemitah as a unit, it follows, the 
Rabbis say, the Shemitah without the observance of the Jubilee falls under 
‘rabbinic’ rather than ‘biblical’ ordinances.”™* Having given themselves this 
authority, after the collapse of the Bar Kochba revolt in 135 C.E., the rabbis not 
only permitted themselves complete exemption from the Jubilee year but 
shifted the beginning date for the Sabbath year back from Nisan 1 to the 
previous Tishri 1, being formalized in the Rosh ha-Shanah.* Finally, under 
pressure from the political and taxing authorities of the Roman government 
and others, the rabbis determined that the observance of the Sabbath year 
would only apply while the Jews controlled their land in Judaea. In time, the 
Sabbath years were either dismissed as not being relevant or were simply 
allowed to fall into disuse. 


28 Jos., Antig., 13:10:6 §298. 

29 Jos., Antiq., 18:1:4. 

30 Jos., Antiq., 1:3:3. 

31 R.Sh., 1:1. 

32 Ibid. 

33 B. Arak., 32b; HUCA, 44, p. 154, ns. 4 & 6. 
34 HUCA, 44, p. 154, n. 4. 

35 HUCA, 44, p. 155. 
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This late 2nd century C.E. Jewish Talmudic interpretation, nevertheless, is 
replete with errors. The rabbis of this late period misread Leviticus, 25:8-10, 
to mean that the trumpet of “liberty” was to be sounded in the 7th month of 
the 49th year in the Jubilee cycle, when in reality it was to be in the 7th month 
of the 50th year. The conclusion of this late rabbinic view naturally resulted in 
the interpretation that the 7th month of the 49th year was calculated to be the 
1st month of the Jubilee celebration.” 

To this initial error the rabbis added yet another. In an effort to “build a 
fence around the Torah (Law),”” they extended their interpretation for the 
Jubilee rituals to the regular Sabbath years as well, thereby making the 7th 
month of the 6th year in the Sabbath cycle the beginning of the Sabbath year. 
There is no authority in Scriptures for this rather strained understanding. 

In effect, at the time this ever-expanding interpretation of building “a 
fence around the Torah” was first adhered to, the Sabbath-year ritual was 
extended so that it would last 1% years: from the 7th month of the 6th year 
until the end of the 12th month of the 7th year. Much later, when the 1st of 
Tishri became the official New Year’s day even for regular non-Sabbath years, 
the ritual was again altered, being reduced to only a year. Yet this time it 
began and ended with the 1st day of Tishri. 

Important for our discussion is the fact that, prior to the 2nd century C.E., 
the first of every year, including the Sabbath year, began with the 1st of Nisan 
(a fact to which every Jewish document concerned with the subject prior to 
the 2nd century CE. testifies). Another tradition existed, however, which 
might be germane to the issue of the Sabbath year in Herod’s reign. The 
Mishnah, in that part called the Shebiith, written about 200 C.E., asked: 


Until what time will a tree-planted field be plowed in 
the year before the 7th year? The School of Shammai 
says: So long as this benefits the produce (of the 6th 
year). The School of Hillel says: Until Pentecost. And 
the opinion of the one is not far from the opinion of 
the other.* 


Until when will a white (unshadowed by trees)” field 
be plowed in the year before the 7th year? Until the 
ground has dried (about May or June), [or] such time 
as the ground is still plowed for planting out beds of 
cucumbers and gourds. Rabbi Simeon said: You put 
the law for each man into his own hand!—but, rather, 


36 See our comments in Chap. II. 

37 Ab., 1:1, “the men of the great assembly” said “make/build a fence round the Torah”; cf. B. 
Pes., 2b, “The Rabbis erected a safeguard for a Scriptural law”; B. Sanh., 46a, “not with the inten- 
tion of disregarding the Torah but to make a fence around it”; B. Ab., 3:13, “tradition is a fence to 
the Torah.” 

38 Shebi., 1:1. 

39 The expression “white fields” refers to fields unshaded by trees, see Danby, Mishnah, p. 40, n. 5. 
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a white field will be plowed until Passover and a 
tree-planted field until Pentecost. Beds of cucumbers 
or gourds will be dunged and hoed until New Year; 
so, too, irrigated fields... (etc.).” 


The school of Hillel existed in the 1st century C.E. at the time of Josephus 
and Philo. Therefore, we can conclude that, despite the fact that the 1st of 
Nisan was the beginning of the Sabbath year, the Jews had by this time estab- 
lished the custom of observing the Sabbath-year ritual of not sowing or har- 
vesting their fields during the last half of the 6th year in order to “build a 
fence around the Torah.” The entire ritual of the Pharisaic groups, therefore, 
was actually 1% years long! In time this lengthy period for the rituals associ- 
ated with the Sabbath year would prove to be too heavy of a burden on the 
Jews and would eventually be modified. The important point is that when 
this new custom arose, the actual Sabbath year was still considered to extend 
from Nisan 1 to Nisan 1. It must also be remembered that when the Sabbath 
years were first implemented there was no requirement to stop planting and 
harvesting crops at any time before the first of Abib (Nisan). Yet from the 
latter part of the 2nd century B.C.E., the Pharisees built up interpretations 
around the Law that went far beyond scriptural commands.” These interpre- 
tations included added rules and regulations for both the Sabbath day and the 
Sabbath year. As Wacholder observes: 


The Pharisaic halakha required that the observance 
of the seventh year, like that of the seventh day, begin 
during the sixth year, in order to build a fence around 
the law.*® 


In effect, they had “built a fence” around the Sabbath year by beginning 
the observance of not planting the fields during the several months prior to 
the commencement of the 7th year. The theory was that it was unnecessary to 
plant crops during the latter part of the 6th year which were intended to be 
harvested in the first part of the Sabbath year. The intent, no doubt, was to 
prevent someone from crossing the Sabbath-year line, something one might 
be tempted to do if they were allowed to plant and harvest right up until the 
eve of the Sabbath year. 

An example of this theory is pronounced in the Babylonian Rosh ha-Shanah. 
It asked the question, “And how do we know (from the Scriptures) that we add 
from the profane on to the sacred,” i.e., add from the last part of the ordinary 
6th day of the week or from the last months of the 6th year of the Sabbath cycle 
on to the sacred Sabbath day or Sabbath year. It answers by stating: 


40 The R.Sh., 1:1, defines the New Year for vegetables (e.g., cucumbers) as beginning on the 
1st of Tishri (Sept. / Oct.). 

41 Shebi., 2:1. 

42 Jos., Antiq., 13:10:6. 

43 HUCA, 54, p. 128. 

44 B. RSh., 9a. 
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As it has been taught: In plowing time and in harvest 
time you shall rest. Rabbi Akiba (early 2nd century 
C.E.) said: There was no need (for Scriptures) to 
specify the plowing and harvest of the Sabbatical 
year, since this has already been mentioned [in] 
“your field you shall not sow,” etc. What must be 
meant therefore is the plowing OF THE YEAR 
BEFORE THE 7TH which is passing into the 7th, and 
the harvest of the 7th year which is continuing into 
the period after the 7th year.* 


This effort to readjust the starting point of the Sabbath year was in full har- 
mony with their new interpretation for the observance of the Sabbath day. 
Jewish records extending from those found at Qumran up until those 
produced during the Talmudic era claim the rabbis altered the observance of 
the Sabbath day so as to include the latter part of the 6th day of the week. In 
the Damascus Document (sometime before 70 C.E.) for instance, which was 
found among the Dead Sea scrolls, we read: 


Concerning the Sabbath, to observe it according to its 
ordinance: Let not a man do work on the 6th day (of 
the week) from the time when the sun’s disk is its full 
width away from the gate, for that is what it says: 
“Observe the Sabbath day to keep it sacred.” 


In short, just as one would discontinue work in the late afternoon of the 
day before the weekly Sabbath, the Pharisees—who were the dominant sect 
among the Jews and to whose formulas the others would submit”— 
established that one must also discontinue planting and harvesting crops of 
the field in the latter part of the 6th year before the Sabbath year actually 
began. Yet a year and a half of not planting placed a great burden on the 
people. So later, in the mid- to late 2nd century C.E., this interpretation was 
transformed into an official change of the New Year’s day for the Sabbath 
year, altering it from the 1st of Nisan back to the 1st of Tishri of the previous 
year. In this way, it allowed them to sow their crops after the 1st of Tishri 
during the 7th year in order to harvest them during the 1st year of the next 
Sabbath cycle. 


Back to Antiquities, 14:16:2 

Now these circumstances return us to the events of the year 37/36 B.C.E. 
when Herod captured Jerusalem. In Antiquities, 14:16:2, par. 475, Josephus dis- 
cusses the period just before the capture of Jerusalem by Herod. It is true that 
the term éfdopatiKkov (7th), as used in this passage, is to be understood in a 


45 Ibid. 
46 DR, 13. 
47 Jos., Antiq., 18:1:3f. 
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“ritual, legal sense” and implies a Sabbath year. Yet what has seemingly gone 
unnoticed is the fact that the term Koaté tatt (kata taut), also used here, has 
been commonly translated to mean, “to fall at that time.” Kata tadt, as 
Professor Csizmazia points out, is “a vague, approximative formula of time: 
‘about the time of these events.’ So it can be rightly assumed that Josephus did 
not say explicitly that the year of the siege was the sabbatical year but it was 
‘about’; and so the thought of its coming added to the misery and mad des- 
peration of the citizens, namely that the hardships of the siege would be 
followed by the restrictions of the sabbatical year.” 

Ralph Marcus also allowed that Josephus could have been “referring, rath- 
er vaguely, to a sabbatical year that began soon after the fall of Jerusalem.”” 
Marcus, an advocate of System “C,” nevertheless, assumes that Jerusalem fell 
in the summer and that this approaching Sabbath year arrived with Tishri 1 of 
37 B.C.E. In reality, Jerusalem actually fell into Herod’s hands well after 
October, as we shall see in Chapter XXII. Nevertheless, Marcus makes the 
proper point that, “If the inhabitants of Jerusalem were distressed by famine” 
during the siege, “they would not be able to lay in an extra supply of provi- 
sions for the latter part of the sabbatical year.”™ 

Even more to the point, as this study shall demonstrate in Chapters XXII 
and XXIII, the inhabitants of Jerusalem were already suffering from shortages 
and famine in 37 B.C.E. due to the fact that Herod’s army had brought a long 
siege against the city. This siege began towards the end of the winter of 38/37 
B.C.E. and continued until the winter of 37/36 B.C.E. First, the blockade kept 
the Jews within the city from either planting and harvesting their spring veg- 
etables or their spring and summer barley and wheat crops. In addition, their 
plight was further aggravated by the fact that the Jews of the city were unable 
to plant any crops either during the year of the siege or after the war’s close. 
Not only were they unable to plant because of the blockade but recent inno- 
vations in Jewish customs prevented them from planting, even inside the 
besieged city, during the last months of the 6th year of the Sabbath-year cycle. 
Their inability to raise new food added severely to their distress. 

Our problem of chronology is solved once we understand that Josephus 
was trying to convey the idea that the Jewish custom of not planting their 
fields in the latter part of the 6th year was now in effect and the Sabbath year 
was close at hand. The Sabbath year, which fell “about the time of these 
events,” was to arrive in the next few months. Regardless of their inability to 
resupply themselves—even though a great army surrounded them and they 
were in distress because of the famine and lack of necessities created by the 
long siege—they persevered in the war. The passage in question, therefore, 
should actually be translated as follows: 


And acting in desperation rather than with foresight, 
they persevered in the war to the very end—this in 


48 Letter to the author dated 09-26-87. 
49 Marcus, Jos., vii, p. 695, n. a. 
50 Ibid. 
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spite of the fact that a great army surrounded them 
and they were distressed by famine and lack of ne- 
cessities, for there was a 7th (Sabbatical) year about 
the time of these events.” 


Support for this interpretation is actually found in the other important 
passage of Antiquities, 15:1:2, par. 7, which discusses the plight of the Jews in 
a period AFTER Herod took the city. 


And there was no end to their troubles, for on the one 
hand their greedy master, who was in need (of 
money), was plundering them, and on the other 
hand the 7th (sabbatical) year was approaching, 
forcing them to leave the land unworked, since we 
are forbidden to sow the earth in that year. 


These two passages clearly demonstrate that the Jews who were defending 
the city of Jerusalem were already in desperate straights before the beginning 
of the Sabbath year of 36/35 B.C.E. Under siege by Herod, they had been pre- 
vented from either harvesting or planting any crops. Even if they had been 
free to plant, planting season for many crops, such as barley and wheat, in this 
region occurred during the months of Khisleu (Nov./Dec.) through Adar 
(Feb. /March)* and Herod still had the city blockaded during that period. By 
the time the new year arrived, Herod had already conquered the city but the 
Sabbath year made it impossible to plant even vegetable gardens. Therefore, 
because of Jewish laws, the Jews at Jerusalem did not have the benefit of their 
crops before the Sabbath year began. They were (1) held within the city under 
siege, and (2) “forbidden to sow the earth” both in the last months of the year 
prior to the approaching Sabbath year, as well as during the Sabbath year that 
followed, when Herod held the city. 


Conclusion 

When placed in historical context, we find that both passages from Josephus, 
dealing with the Sabbath year at the time of Herod’s conquest of Jerusalem, 
are true. The ritualistic practices of the Sabbath year that were associated with 
the latter part of the 6th year were in effect during Herod’s siege of Jerusalem 
(37/36 B.C.E.). As we shall see in Chapter XXII, Herod actually conquered 
Jerusalem on the 10th of Tebeth (Jan. 2), 36 B.C.E. This detail speaks to the des- 
perate fanaticism of the defenders of Jerusalem. They continued in spite of 
their inability to harvest their crops after the army of Herod arrived outside 
the walls of the city or to plant crops during the latter part of the siege.* 
Nevertheless, the Sabbath year of 36/35 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, was still 
rapidly approaching after Herod took the city. 


51 Jos., Antiq., 14:16:2. 
52. HBC, pp. 33f. 
53 Jos., Antig., 14:16:2. 
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This conclusion is supported by the fact that the Jews were harvesting 
crops in the summer of 37/36 B.C.E. (before the month of Tishri [Sept. /Oct.]) 
in the early stages of the siege against Jerusalem. The events of Herod’s 13th 
through 17th years will also verify that the year 36/35 B.C.E., Nisan reckon- 
ing, was a Sabbath year.™ It is clear from this evidence that there is no contra- 
diction between Antiquities, 14:16:2 and 15:1:2.° The year that Herod besieged 
Jerusalem was not a Sabbath year, but the 6th year in the Sabbath cycle. In the 
latter part of this 6th year, as part of an effort to build a fence around the 
Sabbath-year laws, the Jews observed the custom of not planting or harvest- 
ing any crops. Then, after Herod captured Jerusalem, the Sabbath year 
arrived. This Sabbath year began on the 1st of Nisan, 36 B.C.E., in full accord 
with the System “A” cycle established by our other documented Sabbath 
years (Chart C). 


54 See Chap. XXIV. 
55 See App. M. 
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Chapter XX 


The Chronology of Herod 


Part II of the Sabbath 
Year of 36/35 B.C.E. 


he evidence is conclusive. The year that Herod besieged and conquered 

Jerusalem was not a Sabbath year, but the following year was. The only 
response left to those advocating Systems “B” and “D” is to claim that 
Herod’s siege of Jerusalem actually took place in the year 38/37 B.C.E. This 
claim is not without some construing of the evidence. It is assumed by many 
that the Roman historian Cassius Dio dates the fall of Jerusalem to the consul- 
ship of Claudius and Norbanus, i.e., 38 B.C.E.' Based upon this date several 
historians have rejected the testimony of Josephus and have dated the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Herod to the latter part of the year 38/37 B.C.E.’ It 
is crucial to our study, therefore, to establish beyond any doubt the chronol- 
ogy of Herod. 


Dio’s Contribution 

Our first consideration is the assumed dating of the fall of Jerusalem by Dio,’ 
which is commonly held to be in the consul year of Claudius and Norbanus 
Jan. 1, 38 until Jan. 1, 37 B.C.E., late Roman reckoning). A close examination of 
Dio’s history reveals that Dio does not say this at all and his words are taken 
entirely out of context. The section of Dio’s Roman History which mentions the 
siege against Jerusalem is more precisely concerned with the wars of Augustus 
(Octavian) Caesar and Mark Antony in the divided empire of Rome. 


¢ Chapter 48:29-42 deals with the origin of the divided empire and the 
events of Caesar and Antony during the consul years 40 and 39 B.C.E. 


¢ Chapters 48:43 through 49:18 relate the history of the wars and events 
of Caesar during the consul years of 38 until the beginning of 35 B.C.E., 
primarily concentrating on his war efforts against Sextus. 


¢ Inchapter 49:19-34 Dio changes the discussion to Antony and his wars in 
the east, wars which occurred during the same period as those previously 
mentioned for Caesar (from 38 to the beginning of 35 B.C.E.). It was 
within this discussion that the conquest of Jerusalem was mentioned. 


Dio begins this history of Antony’s wars by directing his readers’ attention 
away from Caesar and towards Antony: “This was what Caesar was doing; 
as for Antony and the barbarians, their warfare was as follows.” He goes on 
to document Antony’s Syrian wars, explaining how he won victories in 


1 Dio, 49:22. 
2 E.g., FH, 3, p. 220; JOR, 9.1/2, pp. 92-94. 
3 Dio, 49:22. 
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Cyrrhestica and other regions in Syria. Finally, Antony besieged his enemy in 
Samosata, Commagene, a country located in northern Syria on the western 
bank of the Euphrates River. 

After a period of time, and seeing that he was getting nowhere with his 
siege, Antony opened up negotiations and secured an agreement with the 
enemy.’ “After doing this he set out for Italy, and Gaius Sosius received 
from him the governorship of Syria and Cilicia.” Dio adds that Antony 
spent the entire year of 37 B.C.E. going to Italy and returning again to the 
province of Syria.° 

With the introduction that Sosius (Sossius) had received the governorship 
of Syria and Cilicia, Dio continues with a digression about Sosius. This digres- 
sion begins with the words, “This officer subdued the Aradii,”° and continues 
until the end of the passage.’ Dio remarks that after becoming governor and 
subduing the Aradii, who had been besieged up until this time, Sosius “also 
conquered in battle Antigonus, who had put to death the Roman guards that 
were with him, and reduced him by siege when he took refuge in Jerusalem.”* 
At no time does Dio say that Sosius subdued Jerusalem in the same year that 
Antony left off from the siege against Samosata. Dio does observe that Herod 
had been made governor of Judaea by Antony, but Antigonus he had bound 
and flogged, and afterwards Antony slew him.’ 

In chapter 49:23, Dio resumes his discussion of Antony’s wars in the east 
by stating, “this was the course of events in the consulship of Claudius and 
Norbanus; during the following year the Romans accomplished nothing 
worthy of note in Syria.” The primary discussion was about Antony and his 
war efforts against the Parthians and in Syria, not Sosius or his aid to Herod 
in conquering Judaea, which was a digression. When Dio says that the 
Romans accomplished nothing worthy of note in Syria in 37 B.C.E., he was 
bringing the reader’s attention back to Antony’s eastern campaigns. Sosius’ 
assistance to Herod, on the other hand, was a war effort to aid Herod in 
Judaea, not a Syrian matter or a concern of Antony’s wars. 

Dio’s statement, that Antony spent the year 37 B.C.E. “reaching Italy and 
returning again,” shows that Antony was back in the east towards the end of 
that year. This fact is further supported when Dio writes in 49:24 that a 
general of Antony’s, named Crassus, made a successful campaign against the 
Iberians and Albanians in Asia during the first part of the consulship of Gel- 
lius and Nerva (36 B.C.E.), in the last part of winter. This victory was followed 
up by a campaign of Antony’s against the Parthian Empire. 

Dio’s words do not prove that Herod’s victory over Antigonus and the city 
of Jerusalem took place in 38 B.C.E. Rather, his comments are part of a digres- 
sion meant to explain the subsequent victories of Sosius, whom Antony had 
appointed as governor of Syria and Cilicia as he left Asia to return to Italy. The 


Dio., 49:22. 
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evidence shows that Antony must have left Syria for Italy early in the year 37 
B.C.E., for Dio notes that Antony spent the entire year of 37 B.C.E. “in 
reaching Italy and returning again,” while Plutarch adds that he did so via 
Athens." Such would leave very little time for Sosius to conquer the Aradii 
and then assist Herod in a siege of Jerusalem, which Josephus notes began in 
the summertime” and took 6 months to accomplish.” 


The Length of Herod’s Reign 
Our most important source for dating the year that Herod conquered Jerusa- 
lem is Josephus. From his historical works we glean the following facts: 


Herod survived the execution of his son but 5 days. 
He expired after a reign of 34 years, reckoning from 
the date when, after putting Antigonus to death, he 
assumed control of the state; of 37 years, from the 
date when he was proclaimed king by the Romans. 
(Jos., Wars, 1:33:8) 


Having done this he died, on the 5th day after having 
his son Antipater killed. He had reigned for 34 years 
from the time when he had put Antigonus to death, 
and for 37 years from the time when he had been ap- 
pointed king by the Romans. (Jos., Antiq., 17:8:1) 


These statements demonstrate that Herod ruled a total of 37 years from the 
time he was appointed king by the Romans, and 34 years from the time he 
conquered Jerusalem and had his rival Antigonus put to death. 


The End of Herod’s Reign 
Josephus notes that not long before the death of Herod the Great there was an 
“eclipse of the moon.” Only on the night of March 12/13 of the year 4 B.C.E. 
was there an eclipse of the moon in this part of the Middle East, no such phe- 
nomenon taking place in either 3 or 2 B.C.E." Shortly after this eclipse Herod 
died. His son Archelaus assumed the royal mantle and then 7 days later 
observed the Passover Festival (beginning on Abib 14)."° 

In determining the reign of kings, the Jewish custom was that if a man 
reigned beyond the 1st of Nisan (Abib) it was counted as a year to him. Also, 
“Tf a king ascends the throne on the 29th of Adar, as soon as the 1st of Nisan 
arrives he is reckoned to have reigned a year.”” 

This data leaves us two options. If Herod died BEFORE the Ist of Abib 
(i.e., March/April) in 4 B.C.E., we must reckon to him his 37th Roman year 


11 Dio, 49:23; Plutarch, Antony, 34f. 

12 Jos., Antiq., 14:16:2. 

13 Jos., Wars, 5:9:4. 

14 Jos., Antiq., 17:6:4-17:8:1. 

15 HIP, 1, p. 377, n. 1; HBC, p. 231. 

16 Jos., Wars, 1:17:8-2:1:3, Antiq., 17:8:1-17:9:3. 
17 B. R.Sh., 2a. 
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and his 34th year of ruling Jerusalem only from the year beginning Abib 1 of 
5 B.C.E. until Abib 1 of 4 B.C.E. If, on the other hand, Herod lived BEYOND 
the Ist of Abib, then we must reckon to him his last year as beginning with 
Abib 1 of 4 B.C.E. until Abib 1 of 3 B.C.E. 

When Herod died, his heir Archelaus gave him a funeral and the nation 
of Judaea observed a mourning period for 7 days. On the last day of 
the mourning period, Archelaus gave a feast for the crowds." After the feast, 
Archelaus went up to the Temple where he was received with varied acclama- 
tions. “Towards evening, however, a large number of those who were bent on 
revolution assembled on the same spot, and, now that the public mourning 
for the king was ended, began a lamentation on their own account.” They 
began to mourn the death of Judas and Matthias, interpreters of the ancestral 
laws of the Jews who had died at the command of Herod.” 

Archelaus tried to pacify the crowd but was unable.” While commenting 
on this clamor that was going on at the Temple, Josephus provides us with a 
vital clue as to the date that Herod died. He writes: 


At this time there came around the festival during 
which it is the ancestral custom of the Jews to serve 
unleavened bread. It is called Passover, being a com- 
memoration of their departure from Egypt.” 


Josephus goes on to say: 


Now the fomenters of disorder, who were mourning 
for Judas and Matthias, the interpreters of the laws, 
stood together in the Temple and provided the dissi- 
dents with plenty of food, for they were not ashamed 
to beg for it.” 


In another place Josephus affirms his date for this disturbance against 
Archelaus at the Temple when he notes that it was at this time that “the 
Festival of Unleavened Bread, which the Jews call Passover, came round”.” 

This evidence proves that Herod died on Abib 7, 4 B.C.E., 7 days before 
Passover: the 7 days of mourning, beginning with Herod’s death, followed by 
Abib 14, the day that Archelaus went up to the Temple—actually being the Ist 
day of Passover™—in turn, followed by Abib 15, the day when the Pharisaical 
Jews of this period celebrated the Festival of Unleavened Bread and 
Passover.” Therefore, based upon Jewish custom, Josephus reckoned to Herod 
as his last year Abib 1 of 4 B.C.E. to Abib 1 of 3 B.C.E.* 


18 Jos., Antig., 17:8:1-4, Wars, 1:33:8-2:1:1. 

19 Jos., Wars, 2:1:1-2, Antiq., 17:8:4-17:9:1, cf. 17:6:2. 

20 Jos., Antiq., 17:9:1f, Wars, 2:1:2f. 

21 Jos., Antig., 17:9:3. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Jos., Wars, 2:1:3. 

24 Exod., 12:5-42; Lev., 23:5-8; Num., 28:16-25. 

25 Jub., 49:1; Philo, Spec., 2:28. 

26 See the discussion in HBC, pp. 230f, and HJP, 1, pp. 326-328, n. 165. 
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The Beginning of Herod’s Reign 

The beginning of Herod’s reign can be determined by the following facts: 
Josephus reports that Herod, while fleeing from the Parthians who had seized 
Judaea (spring of 40 B.C.E.), came to the port at Alexandria, Egypt. Even the 
queen of Egypt could not persuade him to remain, “for he was eager to get 
to Rome although there was a yewa@voc (kheimonos; winter-storm)” and Italy 
was reported to be disturbed and in great disorder.”* He immediately set sail 
from Egypt at “tiv aku tod yetw@vog (ten akmen tou kheimonos; the height of 
a winter-storm).”” Winter for Josephus came with the setting of Pleiades,® a 
time when one might expect “a great downpour of rain.”*' The Roman writer 
Pliny, likewise, observed that winter arrived with the setting of the Pleiades, 
which occurred about 44 days after the autumnal equinox. He adds that it was 
customary to date winter’s beginning “on November 11.”” Herod, accord- 
ingly, left Egypt sometime after November 11. 

Josephus continues by reporting that Herod was nearly shipwrecked off 
Pamphylia but came safely to Rhodes. This event caused a small delay but 
Herod was in a hurry to get to Rome. He remained in Rhodes just long 
enough for a trireme he had commissioned to be built.* Apparently, Herod 
was unable to buy passage aboard a ship to Rome because few ships dared to 
challenge the winter storms at sea. A trireme, meanwhile, was a fast sailing 
vessel that took only about 3 weeks to build.* While staying in Rhodes, Herod 
spent some time assisting the city in recovering from its damages in the war 
against Gaius Cassius.” 

When Herod’s trireme was finished, he set sail from Rhodes and came to 
Brundisium, from whence he “sped to Rome.” Upon arriving, Herod told 
Antony of his family’s misfortunes and how he had left his nearest relatives 


27 The Greek term &Kwhy (akmen) means, “the highest point of anything” (GEL, p. 27); and 
xeuwtovos (kheimonos) means either, “winter... in winter time” or “wintry weather, a winter-storm, and 
generally a storm” (GEL, p. 884). Whiston, Jos., correctly understands both Jos., Antiq., 14:14:2, and 
Wars, 1:14:2, as a reference to a winter-storm, for it was not merely the perils of winter that threat- 
ened Herod but a severe storm which later caused him to become nearly shipwrecked off the 
coast of Pamphylia. 

28 Jos., Antig., 14:14:2. 

29 See above n. 27. 

30 See below Chap. XXI, pp. 293-295. 

31 Jos., Antig., 13:8:2. 

32 Pliny, 2:47 §125; Nov. 10 in Pliny, 18:60 §225, but cf. 11:15 §42. 

33 Jos., Antig., 14:14:3, Wars, 1:14:3. 

34 The length of time it took to build a trireme (a ship with three banks of oars, one above the 
other) is demonstrated from the story of the decree of Themistocles that 20 new triremes should 
be built each year from the produce of the mines of Laurium (DGRA, pp. 781f). Since each ship 
was built in turn, as the products of the mines were coming in, it shows that one trireme was 
created every 2% weeks. Another example is found in the story of how the Romans first built 
quinqueremes (ships with five banks of oars, one above the other). Unfamiliar with the construc- 
tion of such a ship, the Romans were able to capture a Carthaginian quinquereme warship that 
had been driven on shore. Using this ship as a model, the Romans were capable of gathering the 
materials needed and built 100 quinqueremes, placing them into battle in just 6 weeks (HDCL, p. 
1081; cf. Polybius, 1:20-23). Triremes were less complicated than quinqueremes and, in the hands 
of experienced shipbuilders, as one would find on the island of Rhodes, known for its shipping 
port, a trireme could easily be constructed within 3 weeks. 

35 Jos., Antig., 14:14:3, Wars, 1:14:3. 
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besieged in a fortress and had “crossed the sea in the depths of a winter-storm 
to implore his aid.”* 

Both Antony and Caesar immediately convened the Senate and after hear- 
ing the matter the Senate unanimously voted Herod king of Judaea. Antony, 
we are told, “made it possible for Herod in only 7 days altogether to obtain 
these unexpected grants and leave Italy.” As Herod left the Senate he was ac- 
companied by both Antony and Caesar; “Then Antony entertained him on the 
1st day of his reign.”” 

Josephus and Africanus specifically date the accession of Herod to the 
throne of Judaea by the acclamation of the Roman Senate in the “185th 
Olympiad,” the consuls being Gnaeus Domitius Calvinus, for the second 
time, and Gaius Asinius Pollio.”* 

The consuls named were elected to office on January 1, 40 B.C.E., based 
upon a Roman system which had begun in 153 B.C.E.” Their term of office, 
though, started with March 1 and ended with March 1 of the following 
year.” The 1st of March, according to Varro (45 B.C.E.), was still the beginning 
of the Roman year during this period." Varro confirms this again when he 
writes that “the 12th month was February, and when the extra month is 
inserted the last 5 days are taken off the 12th month.”” As we shall see, 
Josephus used a consul year system that extended from March 1 until the 
beginning of the next March 1. 

The text of Josephus gives the 184th Olympiad as the period in which 
Herod came to the throne under Roman orders. If the Attic reckoning for the 
Olympiad is used, the 184th Olympiad ended on July 1, 40 B.CE.; if the 
Macedonian was applied, it ended on November 1, 40 B.C.E. This dating, of 
course, is impossible, since Herod came to Rome in late winter of 40 B.C.E. 
and left within 7 days, shortly to be followed by the events of the year 39 
B.C.E. As Finegan notes,”the date was actually in Olympiad 185, 1,”* of the 
Attic period. Josephus uses the Macedonian November to November reckon- 
ing, as we shall demonstrate in Chapter XXII. In either case, the evidence 
clearly shows that in this one instance, the 184th Olympiad is a scribal error 
for the 185th Olympiad. 

We are faced with two different possibilities. First, Herod’s reception of 
royal power from the Roman Senate could have taken place in early 40 B.C.E., 
if the 184th Olympiad is correct and Josephus used a January 1 date for the 
beginning of his consul years. Second, if the 184th Olympiad date is a scribal 
error and should read 185th, then Herod received power in the winter of 
40/39 B.C.E., prior to the 1st of Nisan (Abib) and the new year. To judge which 


36 Jos., Wars, 1:14:2f, Antiq., 14:14:2f. 

37 Jos., Antiq., 14:14:4f, Wars, 1:14:4. 

38 Jos., Antig., 14:14:5. 

39 Senator, Chron., L. 409; MGH, 11, p. 130. 

40 JOR, 9.1/2, p. 92. 

41 Varro, 6:33. 

42 Varro, 6:13. 

43 HBC, p. 230; HJP, 1, p. 281, n. 3, also concludes that the use of the 184 Olympiad by Jose- 
phus at this point “is strictly incorrect.” 
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date is correct we must retrace the events and compare the works of Josephus 
with that of Dio. 


¢ In Wars, 1:12:1-7, and Antiquities, 14:11:7-14:13:2, Josephus discusses the 
events of the year that Cassius died in his war with Antony and Caesar. 
Dio, 47:15-48:4, places this war and death of Cassius in the consul year 
of Marcus Lepidus and Lucius Plancus (i.e., 42 B.C.E.). 


¢ In Wars, 1:13:1-5, and Antiquities, 14:13:3-5, Josephus states that, “2 years 
later (i.e., after the death of Cassius), Syria was occupied by Pacorus, the 
son of the Parthian king, and Barzaphranes, the Parthian satrap.” In this 
same year the Parthians invaded Judaea, deposed Hyrcanus as the high 
priest, and placed Antigonus in power. The Parthian expedition against 
Judaea, Josephus states, took place at the time when the Jews were ob- 
serving the Festival of Pentecost (early June). 


¢ Dio, 48:15-34, also reports the history of the invasion of Syria and 
Judaea by Pacorus, during which the Parthians deposed Hyrcanus and 
placed into power Aristobulus III (Antigonus). Dio dates this event to 
the consul year of Gnaeus Domitius Calvinus, serving as consul for the 
second time, and Gaius Asinius Pollio (i.e., 40 B.C.E.). As a result, based 
upon the above information from Josephus, the invasion occurred at the 
time of the Festival of Pentecost (June) in 40 B.C.E. Dio, therefore, agrees 
with Josephus when he dates the invasion of Judaea by Pacorus “2 
years” after the death of Cassius. 


¢ In Wars, 1:13:6-1:14:3, and Antiquities, 14:13:6-14:14:3, Josephus tells 
us how the Parthians plotted against Herod and how a suspicious 
Herod fled from them. Leaving Judaea, Herod went to Idumaea and 
then to Masada where he took refuge. Herod next tried to go to Arabia 
to seek the aid of King Malichus but was turned away. He then retired 
to Egypt. “Eager to get to Rome,” Herod left Egypt at “the height of a 
winter-storm.” He sailed to Pamphylia, where he was nearly ship- 
wrecked because of this violent storm, and barely reached Rhodes. 
While waiting for a trireme to be constructed, he spent some time in 
that city helping repair damages caused by the war against Cassius. 
When the trireme was finished, he set sail and “sped to Rome.” 


Conclusion 

It is clear from this evidence that Herod set sail from Egypt to go to Rome in 
the winter of 40/39 B.C.E., since he fled from the Parthians who had taken 
control of Judaea around Pentecost (early June) of 40 B.C.E. Josephus specifi- 
cally states that Herod had left Egypt at “the height of a winter-storm,”“ and 
that Herod also told Antony that he had “crossed the sea in the depths of a 
winter-storm to implore his aid.”* 


44 Jos., Wars, 1:14:2. 
45 Jos., Wars, 1:14:3. 
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If a four-season year is used, the three winter months would approxi- 
mately be Tebeth (Dec./Jan.), Shebat (Jan. /Feb.), and Adar (Feb. / March), i.e., 
the 10th through 12th Hebrew months. Yet it is clear from the evidence in the 
works of Josephus (since he includes the month of Khisleu [Nov. /Dec.] in his 
winter and only speaks of spring, summer, and winter and never of the 
autumn), that he more precisely recognized the setting of Pleiades, customar- 
ily dated to November 11, as the beginning of winter.’ His winter, accord- 
ingly, would include the last half of Marheshuan (Oct./Nov.). It would 
continue with the months of Khisleu, Tebeth, Shebat, and Adar (the 9th 
through 12th months). The harsh weather that comes to this part of the world 
in mid-November and early December also fits well with the conditions met 
by Herod when he left Egypt. We cannot be far from the truth if we date his 
departure from Egypt as occurring on or about December 1, during a period 
replete with severe winter storms. 

We also know from ancient records that it took at least 53 days in winter 
to reach Rome from Alexandria.” With Herod’s near shipwreck and subse- 
quent 3-week stay in Rhodes, it is fair to estimate that he spent about 11 weeks 
on his journey to Rome from Egypt—8 weeks at sea and 3 weeks at Rhodes. 
Emil Schiirer also places the beginning of this voyage in “late autumn” and 
“fairly near the end of the year.”* Estimating that he left Egypt on or about 
December 1, he could not have arrived in Rome much before mid-February, 
39 B.C.E. These details prove—since Josephus reports that Herod was made 
king when the consuls for 40 B.C.E. still served—that he used the March 1 be- 
ginning for his consul years. These facts also demonstrate that the 184th 
Olympiad, found in Josephus, Antiquities, 14:16:4, in reference to Herod’s re- 
ception of royal power from the Romans, is a scribal error and, as generally 
agreed by historians, should read “the 185th Olympiad.” 

Combining all of the data regarding the beginning and ending of Herod’s 
reign, we find that Herod was appointed king by the Romans in or about 
mid-February of 39 B.C.E., in the last months of the year 40/39 B.C.E., Nisan 
reckoning (Chart G). Josephus counted this year to Herod as his 1st under the 
authority of Rome. The 37th year of his Roman reign, counting 40/39 B.C.E. 
as Year 1, accordingly, was 4/3 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. This date is confirmed 
by the fact that Herod died not long after a lunar eclipse in mid-March of 4 
B.C.E. and only 7 days before Passover, i.e., a few days after the Ist of Nisan 
(Abib), the beginning of the new year of 4/3 B.C.E. Herod’s 34-year reign, 
which was counted from the year he conquered Jerusalem and had Antigonus 
executed, therefore, would start in the year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, 
and would also end in 4/3 B.C.E. 


46 See Chap. XXI, pp. 293-295. 
47 APA, 82, pp. 136-148. 
48 HJP, 1, p. 281, n.3. 


Chapter XXI 


The Year Herod 


Conquered Jerusalem 


Part III of the Sabbath 
Year of 36/35 B.C.E. 


i what year did Herod the Great take Jerusalem? The answer reveals ex- 
actly which year was a Sabbath. As we have demonstrated in our last 
chapter, Josephus indicates that Herod captured Jerusalem in the year 37/36 
B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. Nevertheless, because this issue is so crucial to our 
investigation, it behooves us to completely verify this date. The year Herod 
conquered Jerusalem is uncovered in the sequence of historical events that 
began with the time that Herod left Rome for Judaea (see Chart G). 

As we have already shown, it took only 7 days for Herod to receive his 
Judaean crown from the Romans and then leave Rome in order to return to 
Judaea. He obtained this crown in the consulship for the year 40/39 B.C.E. 
(Roman March reckoning), then falling approximately between late January 
and mid-February of that year. Further proof that Herod was crowned by the 
Romans in 40/39 B.C.E. and subsequently conquered Jerusalem in the year 
37/36 B.C.E. is found in the history of Herod which followed his coronation 
by the Romans. 


Herod at Samosata: 38 B.C.E. 

Confirmation that Herod was appointed by the Romans to the kingship of 
Judaea in about February of 39 B.C.E. is uncovered in the details concerning 
his subsequent involvement in the war against Samosata. 


¢ In Antiquities, 14:15:1-2, and Wars, 1:15:1-5, Josephus continues his 
story of King Herod by relating how Herod returned to Palestine, con- 
quered Galilee and then Joppa, came to Masada and then Rhesa, and 
then marched on to Jerusalem. Here Herod was joined by his Roman 
ally Silo. Since during winter it would take at least a month to 6 weeks 
to return to Palestine and then a considerable time to raise an army and 
perform several conquests, these events take us well into the year 39/38 
B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. 


¢ In Antiquities, 14:15:3-4, and Wars, 1:15:6-1:16:3, Josephus reports that 
Herod’s move against Jerusalem was broken by winter. At that time, 
Silo took his Roman troops to winter quarters. Herod, meanwhile, con- 
tinued military pursuits but he reached Sepphoris “in a very heavy 
snowstorm.” Finally, he also ordered his own men into their winter 
quarters. This evidence proves that a new winter had arrived, different 
from the mid-winter during which Herod came to Rome. We have now 
arrived at the winter of 39/38 B.C.E. (lasting from November 11th until 
late March). 
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¢ In Antiquities, 14:15:5-11, and Wars, 1:16:4-1:17:3, Josephus discusses the 


campaigns and events of Herod that occurred in the year that Ventidius 
defeated the Parthians of Persia and killed Pacorus. This was also the 
year that Antony besieged Samosata and afterwards appointed Sosius 
(Sossius) governor of Syria. Pacorus and the Parthians were defeated on 
June 9, 38 B.C.E.' Ventidius then focused his efforts on the subjugation 
of Syria. Once rid of the opposition, he turned his attention towards 
punishing Antiochus of Commagene who had aided the Parthians. 
Ventidius besieged Antiochus in his capital city of Samosata until he 
offered to obey the Romans and to pay 1,000 talents.” 

It would be quite fair to estimate that, from the conquest of the 
Parthians in early June until King Antiochus had been brought to a 
point of bargaining with Ventidius at the siege of Samosata in 
Commagene, at least 6 to 8 weeks had passed, if not much more. It 
would have taken Ventidius at least this long to set up his siege works, 
which were certainly a contributing factor in intimidating Antiochus 
into making an agreement. The proposed treaty, therefore, could not 
have been offered any earlier than about August or September. To this 
information we add the following: 


During the siege of Samosata, Antony arrived. Filled with a desire 
to reap the glory of defeating Antiochus, he refused the treaty and 
relieved Ventidius of his command. Yet things did not progress as well 
as Antony had hoped. Instead of a quick victory, “the siege was pro- 
tracted, and the besieged, since they despaired of coming to terms, 
betook themselves to a vigorous defense. Antony could therefore ac- 
complish nothing, and feeling ashamed and repentant, was glad to 
make peace with Antiochus on his payment of 300 talents.”* 


Herod, we are told, after settling some affairs at home, marched out to 
assist Antony with his siege of Samosata. On the way there he defeated 
a band of barbarians and then joined Antony. “Not long afterwards,” 
and with Herod’s assistance, an agreement for the surrender of 
Samosata was reached. 


Dio, 49:19-23, dates these events to the consul year of Claudius and Nor- 


banus (i.e., 38 B.C.E.). Since Herod’s troops had to come out of winter quarters 
for these campaigns and Herod had served with Antony in mid-summer, we 
find that the flow of events, as told by Dio, exactly match those as given by 
Josephus. We are now in the year 38/37 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. 


RON 


Eutrop., 7:5, cf. Ovid, Fasti, 6:465 (under the heading of V. Ib. 10th). Also see HJP, 1, p. 283. 
PHP p. 119. 

Plutarch, Antony, 34:4. 

Jos., Antiq., 14:15:8f, Wars, 1:16:7. 
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The Summer Corn Crop 

An important detail from these stories comes with the death of Joseph, the 
brother of Herod, whom Herod had left in charge of the realm while he 
marched out to assist Antony. Joseph was killed when he marched on Jericho 
“with the object of carrying off the grain év dkuh tod O€poug (en akme tou 
therous; in the height of heat [i.e., summer]).”° 

This mid-summer ottov (siton; grain, wheat crop) must not be confused 
with the spring harvest. Philo, for example, places the Festival of Weeks, 
which is held in early June, “in the middle of spring,” at which time, he adds, 
“comes the spring harvest (of barley).”° The mid-summer wheat crop, there- 
fore, refers to grain that came to fruitage sometime AFTER the spring harvest 
of June and at the height of summer heat. 

Since the wheat crop Joseph attempted to plunder belonged to the height 
of summer heat and not to mid-spring (the mid-spring crop, as demonstrated 
above by Philo, coming in June), it shows that we are dealing with the month 
of Ab (July / Aug.), the hottest part of year, and no later than Elul (Aug. /Sept.). 
These two summer months take place before Tishri (Sept. /Oct.), the month of 
ingathering for the late harvest—the time of the Festival of Tabernacles, which 
fell in Tishri. On that account, it was also dubbed the “Festival of 
Ingathering.”’ As William Smith notes, “The time of the festival fell in the 
autumn, when the whole of the chief fruits of the ground, the corn, the wine 
and the oil, were gathered in.”* Jericho was blessed with water and was able 
to irrigate crops in the summer, unlike some other regions of Judaea. This 
evidence proves that Herod was on his way to assist Antony in the month of 
Ab or Elul. 


The “Winter” of Josephus 
Josephus uses a three-season year consisting of spring, summer, and winter, 
the only seasons he mentions. The summer months, according to this 
scheme, are roughly from Tammuz (June/July) to Marheshuan (Oct./ 
Nov.)—or more nearly from late June, beginning with the summer solstice (on 
or about June 21), to mid-November—a concept of the seasons which is 
somewhat different than the system to which we are presently accustomed. 
Josephus never counts autumn as a season.’ Rather, his construct extends 
summer to the beginning of the rains of mid-November (mid-autumn in a 


5 Jos., Wars, 1:17:1; that 6épouc (therous) means “heat,” and therefore by extension “summer,” 
see SEC, Gk. #2330; GEL, p. 363. 

6 Philo, Spec., 1:35 §183. 

7 Exod., 23:16, 34:22. 

8 DB, p. 667. 

9 The closest thing that we can find in Josephus is the term énapac (oporas), meaning “the 
part of the year between the rising of Sirius and of Arcturus (i.e. the end of July, all Aug., and part of 
Sept.), the end of summer” and “since it was the fruit-time, it came to mean the fruit itself’ (GEL, p. 
564). It is in reference to “fruits,” sometimes rendered “autumn fruits,” that this term is used by 
Josephus (Jos., Wars, 3:3:4, 3:10:8, Antiq., 4:8:21; 19:1:13). Yet the very meaning of the word itself 
points to the end of summer and not to the autumn. Furthermore, Josephus does not even 
mention o@.vénmpov (phthinoporon) or wetonwpov (metoporon), the proper terms for autumn. 
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four-season arrangement), at which time he begins winter. Josephus defines 
this arrangement of the seasons when he writes that when the 15th day of the 
month of Tishri arrives, “hereafter, the time was tpemopévov (trepo-menou) the 
winter season.” Trepomenou means, “to turn or direct towards a thing,” “to 
turn one’s steps, turn in a certain direction.”" Therefore, even though the 
autumnal equinox had just passed (about Sept. 22), the season is now 
“turning in the direction towards” winter; i.e., winter was coming near but 
had not yet arrived. If there had been an autumn in the scheme used by 
Josephus, and it had just arrived, there would have been no reason to make 
such a statement; but if winter came in mid-Marheshuan, at the setting of 
Pleiades (i.e., Nov., 11), his reasoning is in complete harmony. 

Josephus also adds definition to his concept of winter while discussing 
the events surrounding the issue of foreign wives in Judaea and how it was 
resolved by Ezra and the council. The meeting took place on the 20th day of 
the 9th month (Khisleu; Nov./Dec.), in Year 7 of Arta-xerxes I (457 B.C.E.).” 
Josephus adds that this meeting occurred in “the wintry season of the year.” 
Likewise, the LXX of Ezra, 10:9, uses the term yew@vos (kheimonos), and 1 
Esdras, 9:6, uses yewava (kheimona), both terms referring to a “winter- 
storm.” Khisleu 20 fell on December 7 during that year, a Sabbath day; there- 
fore, well before the winter solstice (on or about Dec. 26). 

Josephus’ view of the seasons was not unique. It was held by other people, 
including many Jews. In the book of Jeremiah, for example, we read that 
during the 5th year of Yahuyaqim (Jehoiakim), king of Judah, the 9th month, 
Khisleu, was considered “winter.” The Roman writer Pliny writes: 


About 44 days after the autumnal equinox the setting 
of Pleiades marks the beginning of winter, which it is 
customary to date on November 11.” 


This information makes it certain that for Josephus the rainy, wintry sea- 
son that came with the “setting of the Pleiades—the time of rainfall,” which 
occurred in the month of Marheshuan,” was the true starting point of winter. 

There was an excellent reason why many of the Judaean Jews of this pe- 
riod did not utilize the winter solstice (about Dec. 26) as the beginning of 


10 Jos., Antiq., 3:10:4. 

11 GEL, pp. 815f. 

12 Ezra, 10:9; 1 Esdras, 9:5. Also see the discussion above in Chap. XIV, pp. 208-215. 

13 Jos., Antiq., 11:5:2-4. There is a scribal error at this point in Josephus. Josephus correctly 
calls this the “9th month” and states that the Macedonian’s name is “Apellaios,” elsewhere ex- 
plained by Josephus as the same as the Hebrew month of Khisleu (Jos., Antiq., 12:5:4, 12:17:1). On 
both counts these are equivalent to the Hebrew month of Khisleu (see Chart B). Nevertheless, 
some texts of Josephus render the Hebrew name at this point “Tebethos (Tebeth),” which does not 
agree with the rest of the passage. Some other Greek and Latin manuscripts give “Kselios” and 
“Sileos” (Marcus, Jos., vi, pp. 384-385, ns. 2 & e). Ralph Marcus and others correct the word at this 
point back to Khisleu, which is certainly the originally intended month-name. 

14 See Chap. XX, p. 287, n. 27. 

15 Jer., 36:9, 22. 

16 Pliny, 2:47 §125. Also see above Chap. XX, n. 32. 

17 $.0., 4; cf. Jos., Antiq., 13:8:2. 
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their winter, as most other nations of the world, and even later Jews, did. 
The winter solstice marked one of the greatest festival periods of the pagan 
world, which saw this time as the rebirth of the sun. In Rome, for example, 
the celebration of the Paganalia feasts occurred, which were called the Bru- 
malia and Saturnalia. The tendency of the devout Jew would have been to dis- 
associate himself as much as possible from such idolatrous practices. To 
start the Jewish winter at the time of these events would draw undue associ- 
ation with them. 


The Winter of 38/37 B.C.E. 

In Antiquities, 15:1:11-14, and Wars, 1:17:4-9, Josephus relates the events that 
occurred after Herod had returned from Samosata and heard of the death of 
his brother Joseph. 

Antony’s expeditionary force against Samosata did not return to Antioch, 
Syria until late 38 B.C.E., and there seems little doubt that it was the onset of 
winter that forced Antony to give up the siege. Antony, “after settling some 
trivial matters in Syria, returned to Athens, and sent Ventidius home, with 
becoming honors, to enjoy his triumph.” Antony is then said to have taken 
the entire year of 37 B.C.E. in going to Rome and returning to Syria.” These 
details reveal that the “protracted” siege of Samosata must have continued 
beyond Tishri (Sept./Oct.), shortly following the time when Joseph, the 
brother of Herod, was killed and at the time that Herod was absent from 
Judaea. The siege lasted until at least November of that year as winter was 
settling in. Also, while Herod was off with Antony at Samosata, the region of 
Galilee revolted from him. The rebels went so far as to drown some of the fol- 
lowers of Herod in Lake Gennesaret (the Sea of Galilee).” 

When the story of Herod opens after the Samosata expedition, Herod was 
at Daphne, near Antioch, having returned with Antony from the war. Antony 
shortly thereafter left for Athens at the beginning of the Roman year 37 B.C.E. 
(Jan. reckoning). Therefore, Herod would have returned with Antony to 
Daphne in late 38 B.C.E. Hearing of his brother’s demise at the hands of Anti- 
gonus and of the Galilean revolt, Herod immediately set out against his ene- 
mies. In a forced march, he came to Lebanon, where he received rein- 
forcements of about 800 men from that region as well as a Roman legion. 
These traveled with him to Ptolemais. Herod then invaded Galilee.” 

Herod fought with the rebels in Galilee. After making repeated attacks on 
their fortress, he was faced with a “severe storm” which for a time halted his 
progress.* In both Antiquities and Wars, the terms translated as “storm” are 
found in Greek as yetwavt (kheimoni) and yeuevosg (kheimonos), which literally 


18 Plutarch, Antony, 34. 

19 Dio, 49:22-23. 

20 Jos., Antig., 14:15:10, Wars, 1:17:1-2. 
21 Dio, 49:22-23. 

22 Jos., Antig., 14:15:11, Wars, 1:17:3. 
23 Ibid. 
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mean “a winter-storm.”™ This winter-storm reveals that we have reached the 
winter of 38/37 B.C.E. A few days later Herod was joined by another of 
Antony’s legions.” 

Regaining control over Galilee, Herod next moved south and marched on 
Jericho, capturing it. After he found quarters he entertained a large company 
of magistrates. No sooner had the banquet ended than the roof of the house 
fell in, but everyone miraculously escaped death. The next morning 6,000 
enemy troops descended from the summits of the hills to fight him. Although 
Herod won a victory, he was wounded in the battle.” 

Leaving Jericho, and being joined by many Jews from Judaea, Herod now 
“ravaged the enemy’s territory, subdued five small towns, slew 2,000 of their 
inhabitants, set fire to their houses, and returned to camp. His present head- 
quarters were in the neighborhood of a village called Kana.”” 

Meanwhile, Antigonus had sent his general named Pappus with a large 
force to Isana in Samaria. After Herod had finished ravaging the enemies’ 
territory, he turned his attention to the army of Pappus. Here a great battle 
was fought and Herod proved victorious. He defeated Pappus in open battle 
and also killed those who fled to the city.* Herod would have immediately tried 
to march on the city of Jerusalem but was detained by yet another “storm of ex- 
ceptional severity.”” Once again Josephus uses the term yetwovi (kheimoni; 
winter-storm). After the winter-storm abated, Herod moved against Jerusalem: 


When the yewavoc (winter-storm) abated, he ad- 
vanced upon Jerusalem and marched his army up to 
the walls, IT BEING JUST NOW THE 3RD YEAR 
SINCE HE HAD BEEN PROCLAIMED KING IN 
ROME. (Jos., Wars, 1:17:8) 


When the yeid@voc (winter-storm) subsided, he re- 
moved from there (Jericho) and came near to Jerusa- 
lem, encamping close to the city. THIS WAS IN THE 
3RD YEAR SINCE HE HAD BEEN MADE KING AT 
ROME. (Jos., Antiq., 14:15:14) 


These statements are important for dating Herod’s accession to the crown 
under Roman authority. It was “just now the 3rd year since” Herod had 
been made king, and it was in the winter. That is, Herod was just now begin- 
ning his 3rd year since being elected to the crown. Herod had left for Rome in 
mid-winter of 40/39 B.C.E. and, as we have already demonstrated, he obtained 
the kingship in or about mid-February of 39 B.C.E. His 2nd year, therefore, 


24 GEL, p. 884. 

25 Jos., Antig., 14:15:11, Wars, 1:17:3. 

26 Jos., Antig., 14:15:11f, Wars, 1:17:4. 

27 Jos., Antig., 14:15:12, Wars, 1:17:5f. Kana was the camp of Herod, while Isana was the camp 
of Pappus. The two camps appear to be nearby each other, and not at the same town as some 
contend (e.g., Marcus, Jos., vii, p. 685, n. g). 

28 Jos., Antig., 14:15:12f, Wars, 1:17:5-8. 

29 Jos., Wars, 1:17:6. 
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would begin in or about mid-February of 38 B.C.E. and his 3rd year in or 
about mid-February of 37 B.C.E. (Chart G).” 


“Year 1” of Herod’s Reign at Jerusalem 

Herod reigned 37 regnal years, Nisan reckoning, from the time that he 
obtained the Judaean crown from the Roman Senate and 34 regnal years, 
Nisan reckoning, from the year he took Jerusalem and killed Antigonus.” This 
dating requires that Herod be given 3 years prior to the year that he took the 
Holy City. 

This evidence proves that, when Herod arrived outside Jerusalem in or 
about early March of the year 37 B.C.E., it was the beginning of the 3rd year 
SINCE Herod had been appointed king of Judaea by the Romans, but it was 
towards the end of his 3rd year as king of Judaea based upon the Jewish Ni- 
san (Abib) reckoning. The 4th year of Herod, being his 1st year at Jerusalem, 
based upon Judaean reckoning, began with Nisan 1 of 37 B.C.E.: 


Year1 = 40/39B.C.E. Reign recognized at Rome this year 
39/38 B.C.E. 1st year begins mid-Feb., 39 B.C.E. 


Year2 = 39/38B.C.E. 2nd year recognized at Rome 
38/37 B.C.E. 2nd year begins mid-Feb., 38 B.C.E. 


Year3 = 38/37B.C.E. 3rd year recognized at Rome 
37/36 B.C.E. 3rd year begins mid-Feb., 37 B.C.E. 


Year4 = 37/36B.C.E. = Year 1 from Jerusalem (Nisan reckoning) 


Beginning with Nisan 1 of the year 37/36 B.C.E., Herod entered into his 
4th Jewish year of being appointed king by the Romans (see Chart G). In turn, 
“Year 4” from Rome equals “Year 1” at Jerusalem. 

The date 37/36 B.C.E., therefore, is supported by the sequence of events. 
Herod had initially left Syria for Palestine at the beginning of winter (in or 
about early Dec., 38 B.C.E.). Nevertheless, the numerous events and conflicts 
which took place before he marched on Jerusalem must have taken several 
months to accomplish. These episodes would bring us at least into March of 
37 B.C.E. 

The siege works against Jerusalem were built by Herod and the Romans in 
the “summer.”*” The actual siege of Jerusalem lasted 5 months before Herod’s 
army and the Romans were able to breach the first wall,* on the 40th day after 


30 Josephus uses the same method for counting the years of the First Revolt. The revolt 
started in Iyyar (April/May) of 66 C.E. (Jos., Wars, 2:14:4). Nevertheless, Josephus places the 
month of Nisan (March/ April) of 69 C.E., i.e., in the 4th Jewish year of the war (Nisan reckoning), 
“in the 3rd year of the war” (Jos., Wars, 4:9:12), counting the years of this revolt from Iyyar to 
Iyyar. 

31 Jos., Wars, 1:33:8, Antiq., 17:8:1. 

32 Jos., Antig., 14:16:2. 

33 Jos., Wars, 1:18:1. 
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making an attack.* The battle continued another 15 days before the second 
wall was breached,®* in the 6th month of the siege.* 

Furthermore, in Antiquities, 14:16:4, Josephus tells us that the city of 
Jerusalem was conquered by Herod, “during the consulship of Rome of 
Marcus Agrippa and Caninius Gallus.” The consul date is for 37/36 B.C.E., 
March reckoning. This evidence proves that the siege and capture of Jerusalem 
lasted well into the year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, making that year the 
1st year of Herod, as calculated from the time he conquered Jerusalem. 


Other Evidence for “Year 1” at Jerusalem 
More evidence that the 1st year of Herod’s reign at Jerusalem began with the 
year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, comes from the following details: 

Josephus tells us that the 34-year reign of Herod was reckoned “from the 
date when, after putting Antigonus to death, he assumed control of the 
state,”*” and “from the time when he had put Antigonus to death.”* Antigo- 
nus was put to death shortly after the fall of Jerusalem. Although Antigonus 
had surrendered to the Romans, Herod sent him off to Antony, who had him 
scourged and then beheaded.” As we have already demonstrated,“ Herod’s 
last year was 4/3 B.C.E. “Year 1” of his 34-year reign from Jerusalem, there- 
fore, is 37/36 B.C.E. 

Josephus notes that Antony had Antigonus beheaded in Antioch, Syria.” 
This information fits well with the statement of Dio’s which reports that 
Antony spent the consul year we describe as 37 B.C.E. (Jan. 1 to Jan. 1 reckon- 
ing) going to Italy and then returning to Syria.” Therefore, Antony was back 
in Syria before the 1st of January, 36 B.C.E. Antigonus was sent to Antony in 
about February, 36 B.C.E., towards the end of the year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan 
reckoning, as we shall prove in our next chapter. 

Next, the 7th year of Herod equals the year that Caesar defeated Antony 
at the battle of Actium. The war between these two monarchs for control of 
the Roman Empire began in the winter of 32/31 B.C.E.* and came to a conclu- 
sion with the battle of Actium on September 2 of 31 B.C.E.“ 


Meanwhile, the battle of Actium took place between 
Caesar and Antony, in the 7th year of Herod’s reign, 
and there was an earthquake in Judaea, such as had not 
been seen before, which caused great destruction of the 
cattle throughout the country. (Jos., Antiq., 15:5:2). 


34 Jos., Antiq., 14:16:2. 
35 Ibid. 

36 Jos., Wars, 5:9:4. 

37 Jos., Wars, 1:33:8. 

38 Jos., Antiq., 17:8:1. 

39 Dio, 49:22; Plutarch, Antony, 36; Jos., Antiq., 14:16:2-4, 15:1:2, Wars, 1:18:3. 
40 See above Chap. XX. 
41 Jos., Antig., 15:1:2. 

42 Dio, 49:23. 

43 Dio, 50:1-51:4. 

44 Dio, 51:1. 
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Yet while he (Herod) was punishing his foes, he was 
visited by another calamity—an act of the deity (Yah- 
weh) which occurred in the 7th year of his reign, 
when the war of Actium was at its height. IN EARLY 
SPRING an earthquake destroyed cattle innumerable 
and 30,000 lives; but the army being quartered in the 
open, escaped injury. (Jos., Wars, 1:19:3). 


In the early spring (i.e., in the month of Abib [Nisan]) of Herod’s 7th year 
a great earthquake occurred. It happened when the “war of Actium” was at 
its height and in the year that the “battle of Actium” took place. Since the 
battle of Actium was fought in September of 31 B.C.E., the 7th year of Herod 
equals the year 31/30, Nisan (Abib) reckoning. Therefore, “Year 1” of Herod 
is the year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. 

In addition, the end of Herod’s 17th year and the beginning of his 18th 
year occurred at the time when Caesar came to Syria. 


And when Herod had completed the 17th year of his 
reign, Caesar came to Syria. (Jos., Antiq., 15:10:3) 


The Roman historian Cassius Dio writes: 


Augustus (Caesar), now, after transacting what busi- 
ness he had in Greece, sailed to Samos, where he 
passed the winter; and in the spring of the year 
when Marcus Apuleius and Publius Silius were con- 
suls, he went on into Asia, and settled everything 
there and in Bithynia. . .. He reduced the people of 
Cyzicus to slavery because during a factious quarrel 
they had flogged and put to death some Romans. 
And when he reached Syria, he took the same action 
in the case of the people of Tyre and Sidon on account 
of their factious quarreling. (Dio, 54:7) 


The consul year mentioned by Dio is 20 B.C.E. (Jan. 1 to Jan. 1, late Roman 
reckoning). Therefore, Caesar came to Syria in the spring of 20 B.C.E., which 
was at the end of the 17th year (the 12th month of the Israelite year being Adar 
[Feb. /March]) and at the beginning of the 18th year of Herod (the 1st Jewish 
month being Nisan [March/April]). The end of Herod’s 17th year and begin- 
ning of his 18th year, as a result, had to take place in the spring of 20 B.C.E. 
This fact makes Herod’s 17th year 21/20 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, and his 18th 
year 20/19 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. His 1st year of rule at Jerusalem, in turn, 
is 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. Josephus, Antiquities, 20:10:5, also makes 
this following report: 


Now those who held the high priesthood FROM 
THE TIME OF HEROD UP TO THE DAY ON 
WHICH TITUS CAPTURED AND SET FIRE TO THE 
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TEMPLE AND THE CITY numbered 28 in all, 
covering a period of 107 years. 


Titus set the Temple and city on fire in the “2nd year of Vespasian on the 
8th of the month of Gorpiaeus,”* i.e., September, 70 C.E. The year 70/ 
71 C.E., Nisan reckoning, therefore, is the 107th year from the time that Herod 
began to appoint the high priest (which he did immediately after ascending 
to the throne at Jerusalem). “Year 1,” accordingly, equals the year 37/36 
B.C.E. 

These facts are further upheld by the Talmudic work Abodah Zarah, 
which claims that the dynasty of Herod lasted 103 years.” This dynasty ended 
with the revolt of the Jews against Agrippa in the month of Artemisius 
(Iyyar; April/May), 66 B.C.E.* The year 66/67 C.E., Nisan reckoning, being 
the 103rd year, makes the year 37/36 B.C.E. Herod’s 1st year. 


Conclusion 

The evidence is clear and concise. Herod received authority as king from the 
Romans in or about February of 39 B.C.E. (the year 40/39 B.C.E., Nisan reck- 
oning). Near the beginning of the 3rd year since receiving this authority from 
the Roman Senate, i.e., in early March, 37 B.C.E., Herod and his Jewish army 
came against Jerusalem. He was later joined by Sosius (Sossius) and his 
Roman legions. Together they laid siege and took Jerusalem in the latter part 
of the year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. This same year also represents 
Herod’s 1st year as king of Judaea at Jerusalem. From this time the events of 
his reign were numbered. On or about Abib 7, in the year 4/3 B.C.E., Nisan 
reckoning, Herod died—his 37th year as king from his appointment by the 
Romans and his 34th from his capture of Jerusalem. 

In this chapter we also noticed that crops were being grown in Jericho in 
mid-summer of the year 38/37 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. This fact reveals that 
the year 38/37 B.C.E. was most definitely not a Sabbath year. More impor- 
tantly, the fact that crops were still being grown AFTER Pentecost (early 
June) of 38 B.C.E., forbidden in the pre-Sabbath year under oral Talmudic 
Law of the Pharisees and in legal force since the latter part of the 2nd century 
B.C.E.,” also indicates that the year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, was not a 
Sabbath year. This detail is reinforced by the fact that Herod’s army contained 
many Jewish soldiers who saw no problem with laying siege against 
Jerusalem that year, a thing that would have been impossible if that year was 
a Sabbath. Once more, the evidence proves that the approaching Sabbath year 
was 36/35 B.C.E. 


45 Jos., Wars, 6:10:1-7:1:1. 

46 Jos., Antig., 15:2:1-4. 

47 B. A.Zar., 8b. 

48 Jos., Wars, 2:14:4, Antiq., 20:11:1, 20:12:1; cf. Wars, 1:5:2, Antiq., 13:16:1-3. 
49 Shebi., 1:1, 2:1. 


Chapter XXII 


The Month Herod 


Conquered Jerusalem 


Part IV of the Sabbath 
Year of 36/35 B.C.E. 


he events that transpired between the time that Herod conquered Jerusa- 
lem until the arrival of the new Sabbath year were of short duration. In 
order to completely verify that the year 36/35 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, was 
the approaching Sabbath year to which Josephus refers in Antiquities, 15:1:2, 
we must next deal with the specific month in which Herod mastered the city. 


Conquest on a Fast Day 

According to Antiquities, 14:16:4, the city of Jerusalem fell to Herod, “in the 
185th Olympiad, the 3rd month, on the DAY OF THE FAST, as if it were a 
recurrence of the misfortune which came upon the Jews in the time of 
Pompey, for they were captured by Sosius ON THE VERY SAME DAY, 27 
YEARS LATER.” 

It has been argued that Josephus was using a pagan source which con- 
fused the weekly Sabbath day with a fast day.' This theory is advanced on 
the basis that Dio refers to the day that Pompey conquered Jerusalem as “on 
the day of Kronus (Saturn),”’ the day generally identified by pagans with 
the Jewish Sabbath. Meanwhile, Strabo states, “Pompey seized the city, it is 
said, after watching for the day of fasting, when the Judaeans were abstaining 
from all work.”* The combination of the statement “the day of Kronus” with 
the idea of “abstaining from all work,” so the theory goes, means that the 
day in question was really a weekly Sabbath which the pagans had confused 
with a fast day. 

In the first place, sacred fast days, such as the Day of Atonement, were 
days dedicated to Yahweh. The Day of Atonement was a special fast in that it 
too was a high Sabbath, and like any weekly Sabbath, the observer was re- 
quired to abstain from work.‘ Other fast days, meanwhile, were special days 
but not required Sabbaths. Nevertheless, when such fasting was done on a 
national level, abstaining from work was the natural result. 

In pagan Greek and Latin works, Yahweh was identified with Kronus 
(Saturn), this chiefly because the Jews refused to give out the almighty’s 
sacred name, but also because the 7th day of the week was known to Greeks 
and Romans as the day of Kronus/Saturn. Even today we call the Sabbath day 
Satur-day from Saturn.° It was on the 7th day that the Jews worshiped and 


E.g. HJP, 1, pp. 239f, n. 23. 
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honored their deity; thus, in the minds of the pagans, Kronus/Saturn was the 
deity of the 7th day.’ 

Nevertheless, the Scriptures sanctified other days as well, including the 
two high Sabbaths of Passover, the Festival of Weeks, two high Sabbaths of the 
Festival of Tabernacles, and so forth, as well as the fast day called the Day of 
Atonement. All of these were Sabbath days which could fall on any day of the 
week (except for the Festival of Weeks which always falls on the first day of 
the week).’ Likewise, a national fast day dedicated to Yahweh by the Jews 
could fall on any day of the week. Although these fast days did not require a 
Sabbath observance, one would naturally abstain from working to attend 
prayer services and participate in other dedication ceremonies. 

Since national fast days were dedicated to Yahweh, it is obvious that these 
days would also be considered days of Kronus/Saturn in the eyes of the pa- 
gans, i.e., days dedicated to the Jewish deity. That Dio would refer to a fast 
day of the Jews as a day of Kronus, therefore, does not mean that he thought 
it was the 7th day of the week (Sabbath). 

Furthermore, it would seem impossible that Josephus, a Jewish priest 
himself, would not have known the difference between a weekly Sabbath and 
a fast day. That Josephus would have misidentified both the day that Pompey 
and the day that Herod took Jerusalem, calling them fast days rather than 
weekly Sabbaths, is not credible. His association of these two great defeats of 
Jerusalem “on the same day” shows that he clearly knew what day he was 
talking about. 

The very fact that even the pagan Strabo notes that the Jews were fasting 
on the day Pompey took the city is evidence enough that we are dealing with 
a fast day and not a weekly Sabbath, or even a high Sabbath (which, except 
for the Festival of Weeks, could fall on any day of the week). 

The fast day on which Pompey took Jerusalem could not have been a 
Sabbath day because Pompey purposely restrained from combat with the 
Jews on the Sabbath. Pompey knew quite well that the Jews would only 
perform combat on a Sabbath if attacked. By not attacking them on the 
Sabbath day Pompey found he could create a lull in the war which allowed 
him to build his siege works.’ On the other hand, there was no Jewish restric- 
tion against going to war on a fast day (except for the Day of Atonement, 
which is a high Sabbath). Pompey could expect to find the Jews in a physically 
weakened condition and less able to fight. 

Herod and his Jewish army, likewise, would not have pressed against 
Jerusalem on a Sabbath day, for the simple reason that they were Jews. Jews 
did not commit themselves to battle on the Sabbath unless attacked. Yet even 
the most pious of the Jews could attack an enemy on almost any one of their 
fast days. Although it is true that the Jews supporting Herod might have been 
somewhat weakened themselves from fasting, it is also a fact that the Jews 


6 E.g., Dio, 49:22; Tacitus, Hist., 5:4. 

7 That the Festival of Weeks always fell upon the 1st day of the week, see FSDY, 1, chaps. x, 
Xvi, XXii. 

8 Jos., Antig., 14:4:2f, Wars, 1:7:3. 
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who had been living behind the walls of Jerusalem had been, for several 
months, in want of food. A morning attack by Herod’s forces would have 
found his army in excellent physical condition, having been well-fed during 
the siege. Those defending Jerusalem, on the other hand, would have been 
near total fatigue. 


Which Fast Day? 

There were six fixed fast days in ancient Judaea during this post-exilic period. 
One day is the Day of Atonement, which is found in the Pentateuch from the 
days of Moses. It is the only fast that is also a high Sabbath. Four others arose 
after the destruction of the First Temple in 587 B.C.E. These are described in 
the book of Zechariah as “the fast of the 4th (month), and the fast of the 5th 
(month), and the fast of the 7th (month), and the fast of the 10th (month).”’ 
The sixth and final one is called the Fast of Esther. It was at first only a day of 
celebration and did not become a fast until post-Talmudic times. These last 
five fasts were observed as national days of dedication in remembrance of 
great calamities that surrounded important events in Jewish history. More 
specific dates for these six fasts are as follows: 


e “The fast of the 4th (month)”” commemorated the overthrow of the city 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar II, king of Babylon." This event 
occurred on the 9th day, in the 4th month of the year.” The 4th month is 
called Tammuz (June/July). 


e “The fast of the 5th (month)”” was observed because on the 10th day of 
the 5th month Nebuchadnezzar II’s army destroyed and burned the 
Temple and the city of Jerusalem.“ The 5th month is called Ab 
(July / Aug.). 


e “The fast of the 7th (month),”" also called “Zom Gedalyah (the Fast of 
Gedaliah),” was celebrated on the 3rd day of that month in the memory 
of the slaying of Gedaliah, the governor of Judah, and his associates 
after the destruction of the city... The 7th month is called Tishri 
(Sept. /Oct.). 


e The Day of Atonement occurred on the 10th day of the 7th month.” This 
fast is the only one of the six post-exilic fast days which is ordained in 
the Pentateuch. Unlike the others, it is also a commanded Sabbath. 
Since Herod’s Jewish forces would not attack on a Sabbath, the Day of 
Atonement must be eliminated from consideration. 
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10 Ibid. 

11 EJ, 6, p. 1195. 

12 Jer., 39:1-2, 52:6-7; 2 Kings, 25:1-4; Jos., Antiq., 10:8:2. 
13 Zech., 7:3-5, 8:19. 

14 Jer., 52:1-14; EJ, 6, p. 1195. Cf. Chap. XXXI, p. 407, n. 7. 
15 Zech., 8:19. 

16 EJ, 6, p. 1195. 
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e “The fast of the 10th (month).”"* This fast was held on the 10th day of 
the 10th month in memory of the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar II, king of Babylon.” The 10th month is called Tebeth 
(Dec. /Jan.). 


¢ The Fast of Esther, celebrated on the 13th of Adar (Feb./ March), the day 
before Purim.” Adar is the 12th Jewish month. 


To more precisely pinpoint which fast day and month that Herod took 
the city we next need to examine the sequence of events for Herod during 
this siege. 

When Herod first arrived, he encamped with his army before the wall of 
the Temple at the same place where Pompey had attacked before. It was “just 
now the 3rd year since he had been proclaimed king in Rome,” ie., shortly 
after mid-February or early March of 37 B.C.E.”! 

Herod then appointed several tasks for his army, including the cutting 
down of trees and shrubs, the raising of three lines of earthworks, and the 
erection of towers on them. Leaving his lieutenants in charge, Herod next left 
Judaea and went to Samaria where, making “his wedding an interlude of the 
modEptovg (polemious, i.e., war),”” he married the daughter of Alexander.” We 
are not directly told how long this interlude lasted but, as we shall prove, 
Herod did not return to Jerusalem until July of 37 B.C.E. 

After the interlude and the wedding, the Roman general Sosius (Sossius) 
arrived at Jerusalem with an army to assist Herod’s forces. At the same time, 
Herod also returned from Samaria with “a larger force” than he had formerly 
stationed at the city, numbering about 30,000 troops. Both Herod’s army and 
the army of Sosius then assembled before the walls of Jerusalem and took 
up their positions.* 

The arrival of the Roman army at Jerusalem to assist Herod begins the 5 
months of mepicabeCouévns (perikathezomenes; i.e., “to sit all round,” “to 
blockade,” or siege)* that was spoken of in Josephus, Wars, 1:18:2. It was at 
this point, after Herod’s interlude in the war, that the siege seriously got 
underway. This 5-month period ended when “some of Herod’s picked men 
ventured to scale the wall and leapt into the city, followed by Sossius’ centu- 
rions.” In Josephus, Antiquities, 14:16:2, we are told that, “The first wall was 
taken in 40 days” of battle. Therefore, the first 3% months of this 5-month 
siege (being a joint effort of both Herod’s forces and the Romans) were spent 
in building the siege works before the actual battle began. 


18 Zech., 8:19. 

19 2 Kings, 25:1-2; Jer., 52:4ff; Ezek., 24:1-2; EJ, 6, p. 1195. 
20 Esther, 4:16; EJ, 6, p. 1195. 

21 Jos., Antig., 14:15:14, Wars, 1:17:8. 
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The end of the interlude also represents the beginning of the 6-month 
period described by Josephus in Wars, 5:9:4. He writes, “Herod, son of Anti- 
pater, BROUGHT UP SOSSIUS, and Sossius a Roman army, BY WHOM 
THEY (the Jews of Jerusalem) WERE FOR 6 MONTHS INVESTED AND 
BESIEGED, until in retribution for their sins they were captured and the city 
was sacked by the enemy.” The end of this period represents the preparation 
time and the additional 15 days of battle beyond the 5 months it took for 
Herod’s forces to scale the second wall.” 

Take special note of the fact that the 6 months of siege are specifically said 
to have begun only when Herod “BROUGHT UP SOSSIUS,” not when Herod 
first arrived! 

Raids were made by the Jews defending Jerusalem against the construc- 
tion of the siege works and against food supplies used by the aggressors. 
Herod took steps to stop the raiders. Meanwhile, “the three lines of earth- 
works had been raised with ease, for there were a great number of hands now 
continuously at work, and IT BEING SUMMER (when the construction was 
taking place), there was no hindrance to their erection either from the weather 
or from workmen.”” It is important to notice that the “great number of hands” 
working on the earthworks refers to the large number of troops now 
present—the force Herod originally left in front of the wall at this time being 
reinforced by the Roman army and the 30,000 new soldiers brought in by 
Herod following the interlude in the war. 

With the siege works made, Herod’s army “brought up their engines and 
battered the wall, trying every expedient.” Those inside the city, though, de- 
vised good counter devices and even fought well underground where they 
met their enemy in the mines that were being dug. Just 5 months after the Ro- 
mans joined the siege, on the 40th day after making an attack, the first wall 
was breached.” The second wall was taken after another 15 days of battle, in 
the 6th month of the siege.” The “environs of the Temple” were first secured, 
and “when the outer precincts of the Temple and the Lower City had been 
captured, the Jews (defending the city) fled into the inner precinct of the 
Temple and the Upper City.” 

At this point a great slaughter took place. The Romans were “infuriated by 
the length of the siege” and the Jews of Herod’s army were determined to 
leave none of their opponents alive. Antigonus surrendered. Herod then 
brought the rampaging Roman soldiers under control and saved the Temple.” 

After mastering the city, Herod rewarded those who had espoused his 
cause, murdered the partisans of Antigonus, and stationed guards at the gates 
and walls of the city. Valuables were stripped from the dead bodies found in 
the city and Sosius, after dedicating a crown of gold to Yahweh and after 
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Herod had paid the Roman soldiers, withdrew from Jerusalem. At this point, 
Herod, who was in desperate need of money, began plundering: 


And there was no end to their (the Jews of Jerusalem) 
troubles, for on the one hand their greedy master 
(Herod), who was in need (of money), was plunder- 
ing them, and on the other hand the 7th (sabbatical) 
year, which was approaching, forced them to leave 
the land unworked, since we are forbidden to sow 
the earth in that year.” 


If we apply four seasons to the year, the three months of summer in the 
Jewish calendar are roughly Tammuz (June/July), Ab July/Aug.), and Elul 
(Aug./Sept.). In reality, as already demonstrated, throughout the works of 
Josephus the year was divided into three unequal seasons: spring, summer, 
and winter; which are the only seasons he mentions. In this latter case the 
summer months would be roughly Tammuz, Ab, Elul, Tishri (Sept./Oct.), 
and part of Marheshuan (Oct. /Nov.). It is very probable that Josephus deter- 
mined the beginning of summer with the summer solstice (about June 25), 
although his winter did not begin until mid-November. To be on the conserv- 
ative side, allowing for every possibility, we shall assume that Josephus began 
his summer with the summer solstice (about June 25th). The month of 
Tammuz (July), the 4th Hebrew month, began in that year (37/36 B.C.E.) on 
about June 29. Using either the 1st of Tammuz or the summer solstice as the 
start of Josephus’ summer will allow for the earliest possible date for Herod 
to begin his siege. 

In Josephus, Antiquities, 14:16:2, it took 40 days to take the first wall and 15 
more to take the second; a total of 55 days (disregarding any preparation time 
in between the two battles). Therefore, the entirety of the last 2 months of the 
siege were spent in direct battle. This means that the earthworks and siege 
works took the first 3 to 4 months of the siege to construct (counting from the 
time that the Romans arrived outside the walls of Jerusalem). 

In one of the 4 months of summer the building of siege works began. This 
point is clear when Josephus, in a direct reference to the arrival of the Roman 
army and Herod’s new troops, states that “the three lines of earthworks had 
been raised with ease, for there were a great number of hands now continu- 
ously at work, and IT BEING SUMMER, there was no hindrance to their 
erection either from the weather or from the workmen.”* 

To allow room for all possibilities, if we assume, in an effort to push the 
starting date as far back as possible, that the earthworks began on the Ist day 
of the 1st full month of summer, i.e., Tammuz 1 (June 29), the 4th month 
of the Jewish year, then the end of 6 months (at least 5 months, 15 days) from 
this point would be about the 15th of Khisleu (Nov./Dec.), the 9th month of 


32 Jos., Antig., 15:1:1f; cf. Jos., Wars, 1:18:3. 
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the Jewish year. If we count from the summer solstice, that year Siwan 26, 5 
months and 15 days brings us to Marheshuan 22 (about mid-Nov.). 

Going even so far as to consider that by the phrase “6 months” Josephus 
meant 5 months and 1 day as the total time of the siege, from the 1st day of 
the summer solstice (June 25)—counting the entire month of Siwan 
(May/June), the 3rd Hebrew month, which for the most part falls in spring, 
as the 1st month of the siege—until the end of this 5-month, 1-day period, it 
would bring us from the 1st day of Siwan to the 1st day of the 8th month 
(Marheshuan; Oct. /Nov.), which in that year fell on October 25. 

It is clear from this evidence that the fast days observed in the 4th 
(Tammuz) and 5th (Ab) months are impossible as the fast day upon which the 
city of Jerusalem fell to Herod. These details also eliminate the two fast days 
of the 7th month, Tishri, since the siege could not have ceased until after the 
beginning of the 8th month. It most definitely did not fall on the Day of 
Atonement, the 10th day of the 7th month, since that day was a Jewish High 
Sabbath and the Jews in Herod’s army would not have participated in the 
battle. Furthermore, there is another good reason that the city could not have 
fallen in Tammuz (June/July) or Ab (July/ Aug.) as some scholars argue.™ If 
the city would have fallen either in Tammuz or Ab the siege works would 
have been built in the spring, not in the summer as testified to by Josephus. 

This data also reveals that the Sabbath year did not officially begin with 
the first of Tishri of 37 B.C.E., as those adhering to systems “B” and “C” con- 
tend. The Sabbath year was still approaching after Herod took the city and 
there is no way he could have possessed the city until after the month of 
Tishri was over. 

Neither could the city have been taken on one of the two fast days of the 
7th month, as many others conclude,® and still have the New Year begin with 
the 1st of Tishri. If Herod had taken the city on the fast day of either Tishri 3 
or 10, after the supposed New Year began, how could the Sabbath year still be 
rapidly approaching, as Josephus tells us?* The Day of Atonement, which 
falls on Tishri 10, is eliminated anyway, since it is also a Sabbath day. Herod 
would not have led a Jewish army to battle on this day. 

The Fast of Esther in the 12th month, the month of Adar (Feb. /March), 
meanwhile, is far too late in the year. For this date to be correct the siege 
works would have been built in the winter, not the summer. More impor- 
tantly, though it was celebrated in the 1st century as a festival, it was not ob- 
served as a fast until the post-Talmudic period.” That leaves us with the fast 
of the 10th month, the month of Tebeth (Dec. /Jan.). 


34. MGWYJ, 1855, pp. 109-115; Marcus, Jos., vii, pp. 700f, n. d; etc. 
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We now must factor into this equation Herod’s “interlude of the war,” at 
which time he went to Samaria to gather a larger army and to marry the 
daughter of Alexander. The question naturally arises, “Why did Herod allow 
for an interlude?” 

Dio resolves our problem for us. Dio comments that Sosius (Sossius), 
Herod’s Roman ally, had been appointed governor of Syria and Cilicia at the 
same time that Herod returned to Syria with Antony. Sosius then had to 
subdue “the Aradii, who had been besieged up to this time and had been 
reduced to hard straits by famine and disease.” Only after his victory over the 
Aradii did he conquer in battle “Antigonus, who had put to death the Roman 
guards that were with him, and reduced him by siege when he took refuge in 
Jerusalem.”* Therefore, Herod had to wait for Sosius to establish himself in 
Syria and to solve the Aradii problem before he could expect Roman assis- 
tance. This detail explains why Herod set some soldiers to work outside the 
walls of Jerusalem while he made an “interlude in the war” against Antigonus. 
After he finished this interlude, Herod marched back to Jerusalem bringing 
with him an even greater army. It was at this very moment that Sosius and his 
Roman military force made their appearance. It is clear that Herod had no in- 
tention of pressing the siege of Jerusalem until the Roman reinforcements were 
available. He merely bade his time until their arrival. 


The Reign of Antigonus 

Another historical detail that guides us in our understanding of when Herod 
and Sosius actually began their siege of Jerusalem comes with the length 
given for the reign of Antigonus, the rival of Herod for control of the Judaean 
state. Josephus writes: 


Then Barzabanes and Pacorus, the rulers of Parthia, 
crossing the Euphrates, made war on Hyrcanus, cap- 
tured him alive, and appointed Antigonus son of 
Aristobulus, king; and when he had reigned 3 years 
and 3 months Sossius and Herod besieged him, and 
took him. When he had been taken to Antioch, he 
was slain by Antony.” 


This passage, when read closely in the Greek, indicates that Antigonus 
reigned 3 years and 3 months until Sosius and Herod began to besiege him 
(not until he was captured by them). His Ist year started when Barzabanes 
and Pacorus defeated Hyrcanus. Josephus places this event at the time when 
the Jews were observing the Festival of Pentecost (early June). The Roman 
historian Dio places this war during the consul year of Gnaeus Domitius 


38 Dio, 49:22. 
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Calvinus, serving for the second time, and Gaius Asinius Pollio, i.e., 40 B.C.E. 
(Jan. reckoning). The years accredited to Antigonus, as a result, are as follows: 


40/39 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning = Year 1 
39/38 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning = Year 2 
38/37 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning = Year 3 
37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning = Year 4 


Nisan (March/April), Iyyar (April/May), and Siwan (May/June) of 37 
B.C.E., therefore, represent the 3 months of Antigonus’ reign (during 
the first part of his 4th year) counted to him before Sosius and Herod began 
the siege which eventually brought Antigonus down. This detail in turn 
means that Sosius and Herod started their siege in the 4th month, i.e., in 
Tammuz (June/July) of 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning (see Chart G). 


The Third Month of the Olympiad 

One of the most puzzling things said by Josephus in relationship to the con- 
quest of Jerusalem—first of Pompey’s and then later of Herod’s—is the 
statement that both victories occurred on the same day, the Fast day in the 
“3rd month.” 


¢ Pompey’s conquest: “And indeed when the city was taken, IN THE 
3RD MONTH, on the Fast Day, in the 179th Olympiad, in the consul- 
ship of Gaius Antonius and Marcus Tullius Cicero (etc.).”" 


The 1st year of the 179th Olympiad was 64/63 B.C.E., July reckoning (Attic 
system), or 64/63 B.C.E., November reckoning (Macedonian system). The 
consul year is 63 B.C.E. 


¢ Herod’s conquest: “This calamity befell the city of Jerusalem during 
the consulship at Rome of Marcus Agrippa and Caninius Gallus, in the 
185th Olympiad, IN THE 3RD MONTH, on the day of the Fast, as if it 
were a recurrence of the misfortune which came upon the Jews in the 
time of Pompey, for they were captured by Sossius on the VERY SAME 
DAY, 27 years later.”” 


The last year of the 185th Olympiad was July 1, 37 until July 1, 36 B.C.E. 
(Attic reckoning) or Dius (Nov.) 1, 37 B.C.E. until Dius 1, 36 B.C.E. (Macedon- 
ian reckoning). The consul year is 37 B.C.E. 


Josephus points out that the siege itself lasted 6 months,* 5 months in 
duration just from the time that Herod returned from his wedding until the 
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first wall was taken.“ Further, Josephus reports that the building of siege 
works was not undertaken until “summer.” After that they took 40 days to 
take the first wall and 15 days to take the second. A four-season year for the 
Jewish calendar would consist roughly of the 3 months of Tammuz, Ab, and 
Elul. Even if we start the 5 months of siege with the 1st of Tammuz 
(June/July), we are brought to a date beyond the 1st of Khisleu (Nov. /Dec.). 
The statements of Josephus are considered by many present-day chronolo- 
gists as making absolutely no sense. In the first place, the 3rd month cannot 
refer to the length of Herod’s siege, for the siege lasted at least 5 months and 
some days. Second, it is clear by both statements that the 3rd month has to do 
with the Olympiad in which the siege took place: i.e., in the 179th Olympiad 
of Pompey’s conquest and in the 185th Olympiad of Herod’s conquest. 
Solomon Zeitlin long ago came to this same realization. He writes: 


The third month cannot mean the third month of the 
siege, as Josephus states elsewhere that the city fell 
after a siege of five to six months. It cannot refer to 
the third month of the Hebrew calendar, as it is 
placed together with the Olympian year. It can there- 
fore only mean in the third month of the Olympian 
year of the 185th Olympiad, and it must furthermore 
be the Olympian year of the Macedonian calendar.” 


Although Zeitlin errs by misplacing the siege of Herod in January of 37 
B.C.E. (he fails to consider the mentioning of a passing summer in Josephus, 
Antiquities, 14:16:2), his direction is correct. The 3rd month cannot refer to the 
Hebrew 3rd month, Siwan (May/June), or the Attic-Olympiad 3rd month, 
Boedromion (Aug. /Sept.), because these dates are far too early in the year and 
there are no fast days in them. The Attic Olympiad, for example, which starts in 
July, would make the siege of Herod and Sosius begin with spring and would 
also place the 3 months of siege work building almost wholly in the spring. 

Furthermore, Josephus uses the names of the months from the 
Macedonian calendar throughout his works and not the Attic Greek, indicat- 
ing that he must have been correlating his views with a Macedonian perspec- 
tive in mind. 

Years ago G. F. Unger proved that there existed two systems of the Olym- 
piad calendar, the Attic and the Macedonian.” Solomon Zeitlin writes of the 
Macedonian system: 


The Macedonian Olympiad calendar, on the other 
hand, is a modified form of the original Olympiad 
calendar which was adopted in the Macedonian 
period, and was adopted by them in accordance 
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with their established system of dating the new year. 
These peoples being accustomed to date the begin- 
ning of their year in autumn, that is, in THE 
MONTH OF DIUS (NOVEMBER), they also fixed 
the new year of their adopted Olympiad calendar 
according to their traditional custom. Local diver- 
gences then ensued.“ 


In short, beginning with Dius, the 3rd month in the Macedonian Olympiad 
calendar becomes Audyneus (Dec./Jan.). It is equivalent to the Hebrew 
month of Tebeth.” Although we find fault with the year given as Zeitlin’s final 
conclusion, he nonetheless correctly saw that Josephus had used the 
Macedonian Olympiad calendar. He writes: 


The third month is thus the month of Audyneus, 
which corresponds to December and January, i.e., the 
Hebrew month Tebet.” 


Conclusion 

Based upon the evidence, we must conclude that the conquest of Jerusalem by 
both Pompey and Herod the Great took place on the 10th day of the Hebrew 
month of Tebeth (Tebet), a national fast day for the Jews of that period. The 
chronology of the siege can be reconstructed as follows: 


¢ On or about Be-Adar 1 (March 4), 37 B.C.E.:"' Herod arrived outside the 
walls of Jerusalem after his winter campaign against Galilee, his conquest of 
Jericho, and his victory over Pappus at the battle of Isana. Assigning different 
tasks to his troops, Herod left Jerusalem to go to Samaria to celebrate his 
marriage with Mariamme. 


¢ From about Be-Adar 1 (March 4) until about the 18th of Tammuz (July 
17): Herod allows an interlude in the war while he waits for the arrival of the 
Roman army, which is busy at the time settling affairs in Syria. He uses this 
interlude to marry Mariamme and to collect an even larger military force. 


¢ About the 18th of Tammuz (July 17), the 1st full month of summer: 
Herod returns from Samaria and the Roman troops under Sosius arrive to 
assist in the siege. The 5- and 6-month periods of the siege mentioned by 
Josephus now begin. 


¢ From about the 18th of Tammuz (July 17) until the 7th of Marheshuan 
(Nov. 1): Herod’s Jewish army and the Roman legions under Sosius raise three 
lines of siege works in the “summer.” 


48 JQR, 10.1, p. 58. 
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¢ From about the 8th of Marheshuan (Nov. 2), Sunday, until about the 
18th of Khisleu (Dec. 11), Thursday: In 40 days Herod and Sosius attack and 
then take the first wall. The 18th of Khisleu also ends the 5-month siege 
spoken of in Josephus, Wars, 1:18:2. 


We begin this 40-day period with the 1st day of the week, the most prob- 
able time to begin a siege by Jewish soldiers after a period of preparation. It 
would be highly unlikely that Herod would have started the siege a day or 
two prior to a Sabbath, since the Jewish soldiers would not fight on a Sabbath 
and this would disrupt the flow of the battle. 

After Herod took the first wall, one can estimate about a week of prepara- 
tion time before he attacked the second wall: From about the 19th of Khisleu 
(Dec. 12), Thursday, until Khisleu 25 (Dec. 18), Wednesday. 


¢ From the 26th of Khisleu (Dec. 19th), Thursday, until the 10th of Tebeth 
(Jan. 2), Thursday: In 15 days Herod and Sosius attack and then take the 
second wall. 


¢ The 10th of Tebeth (Jan. 2), Thursday, 36 B.C.E., a fast day: Jerusalem 
falls into the hands of Herod after a long siege lasting 6 months.” 


52 Jos., Wars, 5:9:4. 


Chapter XXIII 


The 27 Years 


Part V of the Sabbath 
Year of 36/35 B.C.E. 


t is often argued that Josephus made a gross error when he stated that 

Herod conquered Jerusalem “on the very same day” as Pompey, “27 years 
later.”' Ralph Marcus, for example, tries to correct Josephus by saying that 
this period was actually, “More nearly 26 years.”* Yet it can be proven that 
Josephus was correct, and in doing so the month that Herod conquered Jeru- 
salem becomes even more firmly established. 


Dating the 27 Years 
Josephus dates the fall of Jerusalem into Herod’s hands in the consul year of 
Marcus Agrippa and Caninius Gallus (i.e., 37 B.C.E., Jan. 1, late Roman reck- 
oning, or 37/36 B.C.E., March 1, early Roman reckoning). The 10th 
day of the Hebrew month of Tebeth in the year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, 
meanwhile, fell on January 2, 36 B.C.E. Yet since, as we have already demon- 
strated, Josephus uses the March 1 consul system, this date is easily accounted 
for as part of the consul year of 37 B.C.E. (March 1, 37 to March 1, 36 B.C.E.). 

Josephus dates the fall of Jerusalem into the hands of Pompey “in the 
179th Olympiad, in the consulship of Gaius Antonius and Marcus Tullius Ci- 
cero.”* The consul year named is good for the year 63 B.C.E., Jan. 1 reckoning 
(the Senator system), or March 1 reckoning (the Varro system). The 179th 
Olympiad (1st year) extended from July, 64 until July, 63 B.C.E., Attic system; 
or from November, 64 until November, 63 B.C.E., Macedonian system. 

Ralph Marcus, who recognizes only the Attic Olympiad, states: 


... the combination of the two dates gives us the first 
half of 63 B.C. for the capture of the city.’ 


It is argued that Josephus was wrong on two counts: first, Josephus dates 
the capture of the city to the period after June, and therefore it could not have 
been in the first half of the consul year for 63 B.C.E.; and second, there are no 
fast days assigned to the spring of that year. Accordingly, the theory goes, 
Josephus meant that Pompey’s victory took place in the latter half of 63 B.C.E. 
Deeming this as the true answer, they conclude that only 26 years transpired 
between Pompey’s and Herod’s respective victories. 

This study begs to differ with the commonly held view that Josephus 
has erred. What has been ignored in the rush to raise a dispute with 
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Josephus is that there was a major reformation of the Roman calendar in 46 
B.C.E. This transition between the two systems of the Roman calendar must 
be taken into account when considering Josephus’ use of the March 1 
consul year and his Jewish method of counting the years between the two 
defeats of the city. 

The early Roman calendar consisted of 12 months totaling 355 (or 354) 
days—with an intercalary month of 22 or 23 days alternately thrown in every 
two years, and 24 days omitted in the last 8 years of a 24-year cycle. This 
system kept the Roman year fairly even with the solar year.° The Roman year 
began with the month of Martio (March).’ Varro, writing in about 45 B.C.E.,' 
proves that this was still the case in his day when he writes: 


The names of the months are in general obvious, if 
you count from Martio (March), as the ancients ar- 
ranged them; for the 1st month is from Mars.’ 


In 153 B.C.E. the consuls began to be elected for 1-year terms on January 1." 
Under this influence the beginning of the year was eventually moved back from 
Martio (Martius) to Januarius (i.e., back from March to January), but not until the 
time of Augustus Caesar (27 B.C.E. to 14 CE.). Varro, writing in 45 B.C.E. and 
publishing before 43 B.C.E.," as shown above, reveals that the March 1 system 
was still in effect after the calendar reform of Julius Caesar in 46 B.C.E. 

The Roman calendar was far from perfect. Macrobius informs us that in 
the period prior to the reformations of Julius Caesar, “religious scruples at 
times led to the omission of all intercalations.” He adds: 


And sometimes indeed the number of days in a year 
was increased or reduced through the influence of 
the priests, who deliberately lengthened or shortened 
the year in the interest of the tax collectors, with the 
result that a pretence of exactly observing the calen- 
dar in fact added to the confusion in it.” 


Jack Finegan writes: 


By the end of the Roman republic the calendar had 
come into a state of confusion, particularly due to 


5 Macrobius, 1:13:1-2, 11, notes that, at first, the Romans followed the Greek method of 354 
days but later added one day “out of respect for the odd number.” See HBC, pp. 74f, for the days 
for each ancient Roman month. 

6 Macrobius, 1:13:8-21; Schlesinger, Livy, xiii, pp. 87f. 

7 Ovid, Fasti, 1:39; and Macrobius, 1:12:5, who comments that, “March was the 1st month of 
the year” on the ancient Roman calendar. The order of the Roman months is also demonstrated 
by their names: Septembris (7th), Octobris (8th), Novembris (9th), and Decembris (10th). July and 
August were orginally known as Quintilis (5th) and Sextilis (6th). See HBC, pp. 74f. 

8 Kent, Varro, i, p. ix. 

9 Varro, 6:33. 

10 Senator, Chron., £. 409; MGH, 11, p. 130. 

11 Kent, Varro, i, p. ix. 

12 Macrobius, 1:14:1. 
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difficulties and inaccuracies in the system and 
practice of intercalation.” 


Answering complaints to this issue, Julius Caesar undertook a major 
reform of the calendar in 46 B.C.E. In order to bring the calendar into the so- 
called Julian form, Caesar took drastic measures: 


He added 23 days of an intercalary month after 
Februarius, and he added two months of 34 and 33 
days between November and December, so that the 
year contained 445 days and was called the year of 
confusion." 


The next year, 45 B.C.E., the present normal length of a 365-day calendar 
year began. In addition, a leap year was allowed so that the solar year could 
more accurately be followed. Augustus Caesar later made minor corrections 
and it was in his day that the official beginning of the Roman year was altered 
from March 1 to January 1." 

To bring the calendar nearer to its current status Caesar added 90 days to 
one Roman year of 355 days. This fact alone shows that, prior to the calendar 
reforms of 46 B.C.E., the 1st of January (the day on which the consuls were 
elected) and the 1st of March (the beginning of the year and the day that the 
consuls officially took office) did not occur during the same time of the solar 
year as the 1st of January or the 1st of March after the year 46 B.C.E. Fur- 
thermore, when Pompey had invaded Judaea in 64/63 B.C.E., it was but 18 
years before the calendar was reformed, at a time when this great discrepancy 
had already developed in the system. 

It is certain that, in the time of Pompey’s invasion, the 1st of January 
actually fell at least some 67 (33 + 34) days—if not 90 or more days (if this year 
lacked an intercalary month)—prior to what the Julian calendar later consid- 
ered to be the 1st day of the year. This detail is forcefully supported in the 
Roman records of Livy. Livy reports that, in the consul year of Lucius 
Cornelius Scipio and Gaius Laelius (i.e., Julian year 190 B.C.E.), there was an 
eclipse of the sun seen at Rome in the morning on “the 5th day before the Ides 
of Quinctiles,” i.e., July 11.'° This eclipse, if we anachronistically apply the 
Julian reckoning, would have taken place on March 14, 190 B.C.E.” 


13 HBC, p. 76. 

14 CE, 5, p.138. Also see Macrobius, 1:14:2-12. 

15 CE, 5, p.138. Cf. Ovid, Fasti, 1:11f. Macrobius, 1:14:13-15, discusses the reasons that Au- 
gustus became involved in calendar reforms. Dio, 55:6:1-6, cf. 55:5:1, informs us that during the 
consul year of Asinius Gallus and Gaius Marcius (8 B.C.E.), Augustus, his second period of 10 
years having expired, “once more accepted the supreme power.” He adds that it was during this 
year, among many other things, that Augustus “changed the name of the month called Sextilis to 
August.” This item of evidence indicates that it was in this year that Augustus was involved in 
calendar reforms. It is supported by the fact that Augustus initiated the 14-year tax census as a 
regular feature of the calendar of the Roman Empire during this same year (AATB, pp. 553-558; 
Jos., Antiq., 18:2:1; Tertullian, Ad. Mar., 4:19; Expositor, ser. 8, iv, p. 25). The year 8 B.C.E., therefore, 
was the starting point for the era of this new calendar. 

16 Livy, Urbe, 37:4:4. 

17 Sage, Livy, x, pp. 300f, n. 4. 
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Accordingly, the Roman date of July (Quintilis, Quinctiles) 11, 190 B.C.E. 
was actually March 14 by later calculation! This means that the Ist of 
March in the consul year commonly held as 190 B.C.E. occurred 117 days 
prior to what was later considered the 1st of March.'* The Ist of January 
previous to that March, likewise, actually took place 117 days earlier, i.e., in 
early October of 191 B.C.E. 

If we calculate back 27 Hebrew years (not Roman) from the date that 
Herod took Jerusalem (i.e., Tebeth 10 of the year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckon- 
ing, being January 2 of 36 B.C.E. per the Julian calendar), we arrive at the date 
of Tebeth 10 in the year 64/63 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, or January 1 (the 
anachronistic Julian date) of what we call 63 B.C.E. This day, accordingly, was 
the date that Pompey conquered Jerusalem. 

Yet a Julian beginning for the year we call 63 B.C.E., as we have seen, was 
not in effect during this period. Because of the calendric problems, the 1st of 
January actually began at about the end of what the later Julian calendar 
called Octobris (October), in the year we now call 64 B.C.E. The beginning of 
their year, being the 1st of March, occurred in the last days of what was later 
called December, 64 B.C.E. 

Therefore, the consuls for 63 B.C.E. actually were elected at the end of 
October, 64 B.C.E. and officially took office at the end of December, 64 B.C.E. 
As a result, Pompey conquered Jerusalem exactly 27 Hebrew years before 
Herod, on January 1 of 63 B.C.E. (Julian reckoning), but the consuls then in 
office were the consuls for the year we call 63 B.C.E., having come to office on 
their March 1 (a Julian date of late Dec.), some 67 days or so prior to what was 
later labeled March 1. 

Finally, the 1st year of the 179th Olympiad was 64/63 B.C.E., November 
reckoning (Macedonian system). The last year of the 185th Olympiad was 
37/36 B.C.E., November reckoning. These are the Olympiads given by Jose- 
phus for the overthrow of Jerusalem by Pompey and then Herod. These 
Olympiads are correct since there does exist 27 complete Hebrew years be- 
tween Tebeth 10 of the 179th Olympiad, year 1 (Jan. 1, 63 B.C.E.), and Tebeth 
10 of the 185th Olympiad, year 4 (Jan. 2, 36 B.C.E.). Therefore, Josephus is 
proven to be correct. 


The Death of Mithridates 

Confirmation that Pompey conquered Jerusalem on January 1, 63 B.C.E.—i.e., 
in the early part of the March 1 consul year of 63 B.C.E. (late Dec., 64 to late 
Dec., 63 B.C.E., Julian dates)—is found in the records dealing with the death 
of Mithridates, king of Pontus on the Black Sea. 

As Pompey was marching south through Syria and Palestine in an effort 
to come against the Arabs of Petra, the Jews backed out of an agreement they 
had reached to pay tribute. Pompey, as a result, decided to divert his war ef- 
fort and to first come against the Jews. At the same time, word came to him of 
the death of Mithridates. 


18 See calendar days in HBC, pp. 74f. 
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A further impetus to his (Pompey’s) pace was given 
by the death of Mithridates, news of which reached 
him near Jericho. .. . At this spot Jericho) Pompey 
encamped for an evening only and at daybreak 
pressed on to Jerusalem. (Jos., Wars, 1:6:6) 


... Pompey was angry and took the army that he had 
prepared against the Nabataeans, and the auxiliaries 
from Damascus and the rest of Syria, as well as the 
Roman legions already at his disposal, and marched 
against Aristobulus (the high priest of Judaea).. . . 
And not long afterward Pompey led his army against 
him; and on the way there came to him messengers 
from Pontus, who informed him of the death of 
Mithridates at the hands of his son Pharnaces. He 
then encamped near Jericho . . . and at dawn set out 
for Jerusalem. (Jos., Antig., 14:3:4-14:4:1) 


To begin with, we should note that the Nabataean Arabs of Petra lived in 
an area that is extremely hot during the summer months. The weather is 
most pleasant there only during the autumn and wintertime. There seems 
little doubt, due to the difficulty of the weather and the terrain, that Pompey’s 
expedition against these people would have been scheduled for the autumn 
or winter.” We also know that Pompey’s original intent was not to attack 
Jerusalem but the Arabs of Petra. It was only as the result of the refusal of the 
partisans of Aristobulus to pay the promised tribute that Pompey turned his 
forces aside and struck first at Jerusalem.” This detail indicates that Pompey 
came against Jerusalem in the autumn or winter. 

Dio also helps us to date the death of Mithridates. He remarks: 


For, when Marcus Cicero had become consul with 
Gaius Antonius, Mithridates no longer caused any 
injury to the Romans, but had destroyed himself, 
Catiline undertook to set up a new government, and 
by banding together the allies against the state threw 
the people into fear of a mighty conflict. (Dio, 37:10.) 


Dio (c.150-235 C.E.), following the custom of his day, marked the more 
ancient consul years from the time of their elections on the Ist of January. The 
consul year named, therefore, is for 63 B.C.E., January 1 reckoning, but the 
months he uses belong to the pre-Julian reformations to the calendar. 

In this statement from Dio, we are informed that “when” Cicero and 
Antonius “had become” the consuls for 63 B.C.E., “Mithridates no longer 
caused any injury to the Romans, but had destroyed himself.” This statement 


19 Nebuchadnezzar II, for example, warred against these same Arab tribes from Kislimu 
(Nov./Dec.) until Addaru (Feb./ March) during his 6th year, see ABC, p. 101, 2. 9-10. 
20 Jos., Antig., 14:3:2-14:4:1, Wars, 1:6:1-1:7:1. 
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reveals that at the beginning of this consul year—which as we have already 
shown actually started in late October, 64 B.C.E., of the Julian calendar—the 
final days of Mithridates had already occurred. 

Dio’s words also indicate that it was AFTER the death of Mithridates that 
the Catiline conspiracy was set in motion. Sallust meanwhile writes: 


Accordingly, when the elections (for consul) had 
been held Marcus Tullius (Cicero) and Gaius 
Antonius were proclaimed consuls, and this at first 
filled the conspirators with consternation. And yet 
Catiline’s frenzy did not abate. On the contrary, he in- 
creased his activities every day, made collections of 
arms at strategic points in Italy, and borrowed money 
on his own credit or that of his friends, sending it to 
Faesulae to a certain Manlius, who afterwards was 
the first to take the field (in battle). (Sallust, Cat., 24) 


Sallust proves that the conspiracy of Catiline to form a new government 
by being elected consul for the year we call 63 B.C.E. had failed.”! Upon losing 
the election, Catiline immediately transferred his method to fomenting an 
armed uprising. After various intrigues throughout that year, Catiline again 
tried to gain the office of consul, but he “perished at the very opening of the 
year in which Junius Silanus and Lucius Licinius held office,” (i-e., the consul 
year of 62 B.C.E.).” 

It is clear from this evidence that the Catiline conspiracy came into being 
shortly after Catiline lost the election for consul at the beginning of the year 63 
B.C.E. (those consuls being elected in late October of 64 B.C.E., Julian reckon- 
ing). Yet the death of Mithridates occurred prior to that conspiracy. Further, 
Catiline was dead and the conspiracy was well over when the consuls of the 
next year were elected to office, i.e., in late October, 63 B.C.E., Julian reckoning. 
The death of Mithridates, therefore, could not have taken place towards the 
end of 63 B.C.E. but rather in the last months of 64 B.C.E., Julian reckoning. 

Pompey received word of the death of Mithridates just before he attacked 
Jerusalem. His siege of Jerusalem was in its 3rd month when he took the 
city Jan. 1; Tebeth 10): “tpitm yap unvi tig moAtopKtay (trito gar meni tes po- 
liorkias; for it was the 3rd month of the siege);”* “tptot yoodv pnot zo- 
MopKnbevtes (trisi goun mesi poliorkethentes; then after a siege of 3 months) they 
surrendered.”™ Accordingly, the siege must have begun late in the Hebrew 
month of Tishri (Sept./Oct.). We can conclude that Pompey received word of 
Mithridates’ death in late October of 64 B.C.E., just before he began the siege. 

Since this news was deemed as vital for Pompey, it is also safe to assume 
that the death of Mithridates took place no more than about 10 to 15 days be- 
fore Pompey heard of it, ie, mid-October. Word would have reached Rome 


21 Sallust, Cat., 16. 
22 Dio, 37:11-39. 
23 Jos., Wars, 1:7:4. 
24 Tbid., 5:9:4. 
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about 3 or 4 weeks after the fact and would have been reported to the new 
consuls. Therefore, the details agree quite well with a conquest of Jerusalem 
by Pompey on the 10th day of the month of Tebeth (Jan. 1, 63 B.C.E., Julian 
reckoning), in the year 64/63 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, 27 Jewish years to the 
day before Herod captured the same city. 


The Reign of Aristobulus 

Further confirmation for the date that Pompey took the city of Jerusalem, and 
therefore for the date that Herod accomplished the same feat, is found in the 
records dealing with the length of the reign of Aristobulus, the Jewish high 
priest at the time of Pompey’s invasion. Josephus informs us that Aristobulus 
fell into the hands of Pompey and was arrested JUST BEFORE the siege of 
Jerusalem began.” In another place, Josephus writes: 


And having met with such ill fortune, Aristobulus 
was sent to Rome a second time; and there he was 
kept in chains, after being king and high priest 3 
years and 6 months. (Jos., Antiq., 14:6:1) 


This data shows that Aristobulus had completed 6 months of reign during 
his 4th year before Pompey arrested him and began to lay siege to the city of 
Jerusalem. These details indicate that the siege began sometime during the 7th 
month of that year, i.e., the month of Tishri (Sept. /Oct.). The 3 months of 
siege, accordingly, were Tishri, Marheshuan, and Khisleu. Just 10 days into the 
next month (Tebeth) the city was captured. 

A different length for the reign of Aristobulus is found in a summary list 
located at the end of Josephus’ work. In this account we read: 


For after her (Alexandra’s) death, Hyrcanus’ brother 
Aristobulus made war upon him, defeated him, de- 
prived him of his office and himself became both king 
and high priest of the nation. When he had reigned 3 
years and as many months,” Pompey came, and took 
the city of Jerusalem by storm, and sent him with his 
children to Rome in bonds. (Jos., Antiq., 20:10:4) 


Both Emil Schtirer and Bloch have recognized that Josephus has utilized 
another handbook of chronology or official list to compose this summary.” 
Nevertheless, its calculation is easily understood. Hyrcanus, the brother of 


25 Jos., Antiq., 14:4:1f. 

26 Feldman’s translation of the phrase “éte1 5 tpito tig Baothetac Kal mpdcg unotv tot too1¢” 
as, “When he had reigned two years and three months,” or, “In the third year of his reign and 
after as many months,” is clearly an error (Feldman, Jos., x, p. 130, n. d, and p. 131). The phrase 
literally means “Year three of the reign and forward months the same.” Therefore, Whiston’s 
translation, “and when he had reigned three years and three months” (Whiston, Jos., p. 425), 
which is also the understanding of Ralph Marcus (Marcus, Jos., vii, pp. 450f, n. c), is superior. 

27 GJV, 1, p. 256, n. 1; DOF, pp. 149f. 
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Aristobulus, held the high priest’s office while their mother, Alexandra, sat on 
the throne. Hyrcanus and Alexandra are said to have reigned “an equal 
period,” namely 9 years.” Yet Hyrcanus did not give up his position without 
a fight. Upon his mother's death he also took the throne and “held it for 3 
months, but was driven from it by his brother Aristobulus.”” 

An analysis of this evidence shows that Alexandra died in the last month 
of the 9th year of her reign. Hyrcanus succeeded her but was immediately 
thrown into a civil war with his brother, Aristobulus. This war lasted 3 months 
before Hyrcanus surrendered his power. The above passage from Antiquities, 
20:10:4, agrees with this presentation, and thereby determines the reign of 
Aristobulus without including the 3 months of civil war. Each year of his reign 
was counted from the month that Aristobulus came to power (i.e., in Tammuz; 
June/July). The 3 remaining months represent the time from his 3rd anniver- 
sary on the throne until the month that he was arrested by Pompey (i.e., 
Tishri; Sept./Oct.). When we add these 3 months of civil war back into this 
calculation we arrive at a reign that lasted 3 years and 6 months, which is in 
perfect agreement with Antiquities, 14:6:1. Since all of these figures are 
provided to us by Josephus, it is also apparent that he saw no contradiction 
and understood them in the same way. 


The Planting Season 

All of the evidence points to the fact that Herod conquered Jerusalem on Tebeth 
10 of the year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. There is yet one more detail that 
not only proves that our dating is correct but that the Sabbath year of 36/35 
B.C.E. began with the 1st of Nisan. This evidence comes when we compare the 
words of Josephus, about the planting season, with the information provided 
by the ancient Gezer calendar discovered at Tell Jezer in Palestine. 

As we have already demonstrated above, the events that occurred after 
Herod captured Jerusalem prove that it was but a short time until the Sabbath 
year arrived. More importantly, according to Josephus, it was also that time of 
year when the Jews normally planted their fields but were unable to do so this 
time because of the approaching Sabbath year. 

Josephus makes this following statement in the framework of Herod 
now being in charge of the city and the Roman soldiers of Sosius having 
already departed: 


And there was no end to their troubles, for on the one 
hand their greedy master, who was in need (of 
money), was plundering them, and on the other 
hand the 7th year, which was approaching, FORCED 
THEM TO LEAVE THE LAND UNWORKED, since 
we are forbidden to sow the earth in that year. (Jos., 
Antiq., 15:1:2) 


28 Jos., Antig., 20:10:4. 
29 Jos., Antig., 15:6:4. 
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This evidence from Josephus proves that a time normally set aside for 
planting was now unavailable to the Jews because of the approaching Sabbath 
year. Since one was not able to harvest in the Sabbath year, it also meant that 
he would not sow just prior to the beginning of that year, for such efforts were 
considered by these Jews to be in vain. The question is, “When would this pre- 
Sabbath sowing normally take place?” 

Our answer is found with the Gezer calendar. According to the informa- 
tion from this calendar, there are 2 months of planting: Khisleu (Nov. /Dec.) 
and Tebeth (Dec./Jan.); and 2 months of “late planting,” which in the 
sequence of the calendar prove to be the months of Shebat (Jan./Feb.) and 
Adar (Feb. /March).* From the late planting of the last 2 months, one would 
harvest barley in the 2nd month of the next year, lyyar (April/May). 

There seems little question that it would take Herod about 30 days to fully 
master the city of Jerusalem after its capture, enabling him to pay off and send 
the Roman troops of Sosius away. Since Herod conquered Jerusalem on the 
10th of Tebeth (Jan. 2), the 10th Hebrew month, the words of Josephus are only 
appropriate about 30 days later, i.e., during the 11th month, Shebat 
(Jan. /Feb.). In full confirmation of Josephus, we find that the month of Shebat 
is the time when the Jews would have normally been sowing their “late 
planting” for the spring harvest. In any regular year it would have been their 
last chance to plant before the new year. 

The 1st month of the Sabbath year, therefore, had to be Abib (Nisan). It 
could not have been the month of Tishri because the planting season was 
already at hand. The rapidly approaching Sabbath year mentioned during the 
planting season compels us to place the overthrow of Jerusalem in the period 
that followed the 1st of Khisleu (Nov./Dec.), when the planting season began, 
and not before that date. 


Conclusion 

The evidence demonstrates that Herod conquered Jerusalem on the 10th of 
Tebeth, a national Jewish fast day, in the year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning 
(ie., Jan. 2, 36 B.C.E.)—27 years to the day after Pompey accomplished the 
same feat. After mastering the city and sending the troops of Sosius away (in 
Shebat of that year), Antigonus being sent off to Antony at the same time, the 
Jews of the city found themselves not only suffering from Herod’s plundering 
but were forced to abandon their “late planting” because of the approaching 
of the Sabbath year, now only about 45 days away. The Sabbath year, accord- 
ingly, was the year 36/35 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, which is in perfect agree- 
ment with the System “A” cycle.” 


30 HBC, pp. 33f. 
31 bid. 
32. See Chart C. 
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Chapter XXIV 


The Sabbath Year of 
22/21 B.C.E. 


ur next item of evidence strikes the fatal blows to the Sabbath-cycle 

Systems “B” and “D,” while remaining highly supportive of System “A.” 
It is by far one of the most important pieces of information for this entire 
subject. It has been consistently overlooked because of its ramifications. While 
on the one hand it completely disassembles the two other possible Sabbath- 
cycle systems, it firmly establishes the year 22/21 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, as 
a Sabbath year. This evidence comes from Josephus, Antiquities, 15:9:1-15:10:4, 
and it deals with the 13th through 17th years of King Herod the Great. 
Josephus tells us: 


Now in this year, which was THE 13TH 
OF HEROD’S REIGN, the greatest hardships came 
upon the country, whether from the deity (Yahweh) 
being angry or because misfortune occurs in such 
cycles. For in the first place, there were continual 
droughts, and as a result THE LAND WAS UNPRO- 
DUCTIVE EVEN OF SUCH FRUITS AS IT USUAL- 
LY BROUGHT FORTH OF ITSELF. In the second 
place, because of the change of diet brought about 
by the lack of cereals, bodily illnesses and eventually 
the plague prevailed, and misfortunes continually 
assailed them. (Jos., Antiq., 15:9:1) 


In this passage we are plainly told that the crops that had been planted by 
the Jews in the 13th year of Herod were destroyed by drought. Even fruits that 
normally grew of themselves were unproductive. This year, therefore, was not 
a Sabbath year. 

Josephus continues his report by showing that these bad conditions were 
carried over into the next year: 


And since, too, the fruits of that year (Year 13) were 
destroyed and those which had been stored up had 
been consumed, there was no hope of relief left, for 
their bad situation gradually became worse than they 
had expected. And it was not only for that year that 
they had nothing left, but THE SEED OF THE CROPS 
THAT SURVIVED WERE ALSO LOST WHEN THE 
EARTH YIELDED NOTHING THE 2ND YEAR. So 
their necessity made them find many new ways of 
sustaining themselves. (Jos., Antiq., 15:9:1) 
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This statement again confirms that there was a crop failure in “Year 13” of 
Herod, for not only were the fruits of that year destroyed but also the things 
stored up were consumed. 

This passage then adds that there was a crop failure the next year, i.e, 
“Year 14” of Herod, “when the earth yielded nothing the 2nd year” as well. 
Therefore, “Year 14” of Herod could not be a Sabbath year because the Jews 
were again planting crops and trying to produce a harvest. 

The story continues with the observation that King Herod was in no better 
shape than the rest of the Jews, “for he was deprived of the revenue which he 
received from the (products of the) earth, and had used up his money in the 
lavish reconstruction of cities.”’ Furthermore, the neighboring peoples could 
not offer help by selling grain to the Jews because they had “suffered no less 
themselves” and Herod did not have the money to buy the grain anyway.’ 

Herod, in order to obtain grain, was forced to cut up into coinage all the 
ornaments of gold and silver in his palace. He then bought grain from Egypt. 
Herod now distributed the grain to his people: 


. . . to those who were able to provide food for 
themselves BY THEIR OWN LABOR he distributed 
grain in very exact proportions. Then, since there 
were many who because of old age or some other 
attendant infirmity were unable to prepare the grain 
for themselves, he provided for them by putting 
bakers to work and furnishing them food already 
prepared. He also took care that they should GO 
THROUGH THE WINTER without danger (to their 
health). (Jos., Antiq., 15:9:2) 


The first thing we notice is that during this year (the 14th of Herod) it was 
permissible for the Jews who were able to “provide food for themselves,” and 
to do so “by their own labor.” Since the subject is the distribution of grain, we 
have here yet another proof that crops were being sown and harvested during 
this year. 

Next, Herod made preparations for enduring the winter. That the crops 
failed in the first place shows that we have passed both the spring and 
summer harvests. Our story has now brought us to the throes of winter in the 
14th year of Herod, which began in the middle of the month of Marheshuan 
(Oct. /Nov.). Yet Josephus does not stop here. His next words are vitally im- 
portant for our study of the Sabbath-year cycle. He writes: 


And when these things had been provided for his 
subjects, he also applied himself to aiding the 
neighboring cities, and gave seeds to the inhabitants 
of Syria. And this brought him not a little profit, for 


1 Jos., Antiq., 15:9:1. 
2 Jos., Antig., 15:9:2. 
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his generosity was so well timed as to bring a good 
harvest, SO THAT ENOUGH FOOD WAS PRO- 
DUCED FOR THEM ALL. IN SUM, WHEN THE 
TIME DREW NEAR FOR HARVESTING THE 
LAND, HE SENT INTO THE COUNTRY NO FEWER 
THAN 50,000 MEN, WHO HE HIMSELF FED AND 
CARED FOR, AND IN THIS WAY, WHEN HE HAD 
HELPED HIS DAMAGED REALM RECOVER BY 
HIS UNFAILING MUNIFICENCE AND ZEAL, he 
also did not a little to relieve the neighboring peoples, 
who were in the same difficulties. (Jos., Antiq., 15:9:2) 


In this passage Herod has already provided for the winter provisions of 
his own people before he attempts to come to the assistance of the neighbor- 
ing lands. Since Herod had already made provisions for the winter, the grain 
that he was providing to the Syrians had to be for the winter and late planting 
(i.e., from Dec. through March). 

The “good harvest” mentioned by Josephus as following upon Herod’s gen- 
erosity to the neighboring countries refers to the harvest of both the Jews and 
their neighbors. Therefore, it is a reference to the next spring harvest of May and 
June. As a result, we have now come to the harvest of Herod’s 15th year! 

Since we are now in Herod’s 15th year, it is all important for our 
study to notice that during this harvest period Herod sent “into the country 
(of Judaea) no fewer than 50,000 men” to help in the harvest, and that this as- 
sistance “helped his damaged realm recover.” In short, Herod’s 15th year, like 
his 13th and 14th, could not be a Sabbath year because the Jews were harvest- 
ing crops! This fact proves that the 13th, 14th, and 15th years of Herod were 
not Sabbath years. 

No information is provided by Josephus for Herod’s 16th year that would 
indicate whether or not it was a Sabbath. Nevertheless, this fact is in itself 
noteworthy since there is nothing that stands against this possibility and ac- 
cording to System “A,” Herod’s 16th year was a Sabbath. Yet Josephus does 
give us evidence for Herod’s 17th year. Josephus writes that “after Herod had 
completed the 17th year of his reign, Caesar came to Syria.”* Josephus follows 
this statement with a discussion of Caesar’s visit with Herod, i.e., in Herod’s 
early 18th year.’ He then adds: 


It was at this time also that Herod remitted to the 
people of his kingdom a third part of their taxes, 
under the pretext of letting them recover from a 
period of LACK OF CROPS, but really for the more 
important purpose of getting back the goodwill of 
those who were disaffected. (Jos., Antiq., 15:10:4) 


3 Jos., Antiq., 15:10:3. 
4 Jos., Antiq., 15:10:3f, 15:11:1. 
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Tax collection was normally carried out in the 7th month of the year, Tishri, 
when the harvest was gathered in and people could afford to pay 
their taxes. Yet the crops for that period were planted in the last half of the 
previous year (i.e., beginning in December). The report given by Josephus 
demonstrates that crops had been planted but that once again there had been 
a bad harvest. This data shows that the Jews were sowing crops in the 17th 
year of Herod, proving that “Year 17” was not a Sabbath year. 


Dating the 13th through 

17th Years of Herod 

As we have already demonstrated in our earlier chapters, Herod began his 
reign at Jerusalem in the year 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. This represents 
his 1st year as ruler from Jerusalem and the year from which events in his 
reign were numbered. 


¢ Herod’s 7th year was the same year that the battle of Actium was fought 
(Sept. 2, 31 B.C.E.).° Therefore, Herod’s 7th year was 31/30 B.C.E., Nisan 
reckoning. This date is in perfect agreement with “Year 1” of Herod 
being 37/36 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. 


e The end of Herod’s 17th year and the beginning of his 18th occurred 
when Augustus Caesar came to Syria.° According to Dio, Caesar arrived 
in Syria during the spring of the consul year of Marcus Apuleius and 
Publius Silius (i.e., 20 B.C.E.).” As a result, Herod’s 17th year equals 
21/20 B.C.E., and his 18th year represents 20/19 B.C.E., Nisan reckon- 
ing. These dates are also perfectly in tune with Herod’s 1st year as 
37/36 B.C.E. and his 7th year as 31/30 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning. 


Based upon these firmly established dates for Herod’s 1st, 7th, 17th, and 
18th years, Herod’s 13th through 17th years are easily dated as follows (all 
using a Nisan reckoning): 

Year 13 = 25/24 B.C.E., crops planted. 

Year 14 = 24/23 B.C_E., crops planted. 

Year 15 = 23/22 B.C.E., crops planted. 

Year 16 = 22/21 B.C.E., no information. 

Year 17 = 21/20 B.C_E., crops planted. 
5 Jos., Antiq., 15:5:1f, Wars, 1:19:1-3; cf. Dio, 50:10-51:1. 


6 Jos., Antiq., 15:10:3. 
7 Dio, 54:7. 
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Comparing Sabbath-Cycle Systems 
Our effort now is to compare these above dates with the four possible 
Sabbath-cycle systems: 

System “B” requires that there is a Sabbath year from Tishri (Sept. / Oct.) 
of 24 until Tishri of 23 B.C.E. This date falls within Herod’s 14th and 
15th years, when crops were being sown and harvested. Therefore, System 
“B” must be eliminated from consideration. It simply will not work. 

System “D” requires that there is a Sabbath year from Nisan 
(March/ April) of 23 until Nisan of 22 B.C.E. Since this represents the 15th year 
of Herod, it too must be eliminated. 

System “C” requires a Sabbath year extending from Tishri, 23 until Tishri, 
22 B.C.E. This system may escape the fact that the last mentioned harvest of 
the 15th year of Herod (23/22 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning) is said to be the first 
harvest after winter (i.e., the spring harvest of May and June), but it fails the 
test when we compare the 15th year of Herod with his 2nd year. 

As demonstrated in Chapter XIX, Herod conquered Jerusalem on the 
10th of Tebeth, the 10th month of the Hebrew year. System “C” would 
have the Sabbath of that period extend from Tishri of 37 until Tishri of 36 
B.C.E. Nevertheless, this arrangement is impossible since after Herod con- 
quered Jerusalem the Sabbath year was still “approaching,” and therefore was 
arriving in the spring and not in the autumn. 

For System “C” to work, Herod would have had to conquer Jerusalem be- 
fore the 1st day of the Hebrew 7th month, Tishri, in 37 B.C.E. Contrary to this, 
the siege is described as one of great length, the result of which had 
made the Roman soldiers “furious.”* Not only had the siege taken 6 months 
from the time that the Romans had joined Herod,’ but the siege works were 
not built until the summertime.” Therefore, the earliest that one can date the 
conquest of Jerusalem—even if we assume that the conquest did not happen 
after 6 months but 5 months and 1 day—would be on the Ist day of the 
Hebrew 8th month, the month of Marheshuan (Oct./Nov.). Since System “C” 
does not work for the beginning of the 2nd year of Herod, it certainly will not 
work for the beginning of his 16th year either. 

System “A,” on the other hand, meets every requirement. Not only does it 
ideally fit the description of a Nisan beginning for the year, fully demon- 
strated by such things as the oncoming Sabbath year after Herod conquered 
Jerusalem, but its cycle makes the year 22/21 B.C.E., Nisan reckoning, the 16th 
year of Herod, a Sabbath year. Therefore, it is not eliminated as a possibility 
by the events of Herod’s 13th through 17th years; yet it does agree with the 
cycle established by the records from the 15th year of Hezekiah (Chart C). 
System “A” remains the only viable option. 


8 Jos., Antig., 14:6:2, Wars, 1:18:2. 
9 Jos., Wars, 1:18:2, 5:9:4. 
10 Jos., Antiq., 14:16:2. 
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Most historians accept the fact that Herod conquered Jerusalem within the 
year 37/36 B.C.E. Yet some then argue that events mentioned by Josephus, 
which they date to the year 43/42 B.C.E., preclude that year from being a 
Sabbath, which in turn would eliminate the years 36/35 and 22/21 B.C.E. 
from being Sabbaths as well. Supposedly, it was during this year that Herod 
was placed in charge of an army by Cassius and Murcus, that Antipater col- 
lected his own army, and because of the death of Antipater a civil war almost 
began (all unlikely possibilities during a Sabbath year). 

In response, the dating of these events to 43/42 B.C.E. is wholly without 
substance. To begin with, these events occurred in the year that Antipater, the 
father of Herod, was murdered. Josephus places the story of the death of 
Herod’s father in the year that Cassius was preparing to fight Mark Antony, 
ie., the first half of 42/41 B.C.E." 

The eoptijg (heortés, i.e., festival) held “not long afterwards”” is hypothe- 
sized by some to be the Festival of Tabernacles which occurred in October of 
43 B.C.E. This conclusion is based solely on the merits that in some of the Rab- 
binic Hebrew literature the term 377 (ha-khag; the festival) was used to 
indicate the Festival of Tabernacles, the festival par excellence.” 

This conclusion is discredited by the fact that Josephus often refers to the 
“Festival of Tabernacles” by name and not as “the festival.”“ In the Ancient 
Table of Contents attached to Josephus’ book of Jewish Antiquities, we find €opth 
(festival) used by itself as a reference to the Festival of Passover." Further, the 
Greek term éoptijs (festival) is also used for the Festival of Passover in the 
New Testament,’ which is contemporaneous with the time of Josephus. In 
John, 7:2, the Festival of Tabernacles is called “the Jewish Festival of 
Tabernacles” and not simply “the festival.” Josephus, as another example, tells 
us of “the celebration of Pentecost, as it is called, which is a éopth (heorte; 
festival)” and “at the éoptiv (heorten; festival), which is called Pentecost.” 
The expression, “the festival,” therefore, is an inexact one and can apply to 
any of the three major festivals practiced by the Jews in the period of 
Josephus: Passover, Pentecost, or Tabernacles." 

The “festival” referred to by Josephus in Antiquities, 14:11:5, is the Festival 
of Pentecost, for it is associated with the event of Cassius coming to Judaea 


ll Jos., Antiq., 14:11:4. 

12 Jos., Antiq., 14:11:5, Wars, 1:11:6. 

13 E.g., Marcus, Jos. vii, pp. 413, n. d, 601, n. c. 

14 E.g., Jos., Antiq., 13:2:3, 13:8:2, 13:13:5, 15:3:2, 15:3:3. 

15 Jos., Table, 17:15. 

16 E.g., Luke, 2:42 (cf. 2:41), 23:17 (cf. 22:1); Matt., 26:5 (cf. 26:2); Mark, 14:2 (cf. 14:1); John, 4:45 
(referring to John, 2:13-3:36), and 5:1, where the Passover is defined as “the festival of 
the Jews.” 

17 Jos. Antiq., 14:13:4, Wars, 6:5:3. 

18 Josephus mentions all three festivals as occurring in Judaea during this period: the Festival 
of Passover and Unleavened Bread (e.g., Jos., Antiq., 17:9:3, 18:2:2, 18:4:3, 20:5:3, Wars, 2:1:3, 2:12:1, 
7, 2:14:3), the Festival of Weeks, or Pentecost (e.g., Jos., Antiq., 13:8:4, 14:13:4, 17:10:2, Wars, 2:3:1, 
6:5:3), and the Festival of Tabernacles (e.g., Jos., Antig., 13:2:3, 13:8:2, 13:13:5, 15:3:3, Wars, 1:3:2, 
2:19:1, 6:5:3). 
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and then marching against Antony.” Josephus thereby places it sometime after 
the 1st month of the Jewish year, when the Passover occurred, yet before the 
7th month, at the time of the Festival of Tabernacles, which was also the time 
when Cassius was defeated by Antony and Augustus Caesar.” 

According to Dio, Cassius secured possession of Syria and then set out for 
Judaea, where he came into alliance with the Jews, during the consul year of 
42 B.C.E. (Jan. reckoning).” The most likely time for Cassius to leave winter 
quarters and come to Judaea would be at the beginning of spring, i-e., around 
Abib (March/April) of 42/41 B.C.E. 

The appointment of Herod as governor of Coele-Syria, placing Herod in 
charge of an army, and the promise to make Herod the king of Judaea after 
the war—a war which Cassius had just begun with Antony and Caesar— 
therefore, occurred after the first part of the Jewish year of 42/41 B.C.E. (the 
promise being made while Cassius and Murcus were still in Judaea).” We 
should also comment that Herod was made ruler of Coele-Syria not Judaea. 
The army he commanded was most probably Syrian and not Jewish. There- 
fore, the whole issue of his being appointed over an army is probably moot to 
begin with, since the Syrians did not observe the Sabbath year. 

It was after Cassius had left Judaea that Malichus plotted against Antipa- 
ter, the father of Herod.” Therefore, the statement that Antipater “moved 
across the Jordan and collected an army of Arabs as well as natives” shortly 
after Cassius left Judaea does not conflict with a Sabbath year in 43/42 
B.C.E.,” for it was done after the 1st day of the Jewish year of 42/41 B.C.E. and 
shortly before Pentecost (early June). 

Antipater’s death, Herod’s resolve to avoid a civil war, the Festival of 
Pentecost that followed “not long afterwards,” the murder of Malichus, 
Cassius leaving Syria to fight Antony in Macedonia, the disturbances which 
subsequently arose in Judaea, and Herod’s war with Antigonus all follow in 
order. “Meanwhile,” Cassius marched against Antony and Caesar and met his 
defeat in Macedonia during October of 42 B.C.E.* 

What of the 9th year of Herod (29/28 B.C.E.), which according to System 
“A” is a Sabbath year, or later dates in Herod’s reign? Josephus tells us that 
Herod was secure in his kingdom after his 7th year. Only building projects 
and other political, non-military subjects are mentioned after that point.” 
Except for the discussion of crops during Herod’s 13th through 15th and 17th 
years, there is nothing useful for us one way or the other with regard to the 
issue of a Sabbath year. 


19 Jos., Antiq., 14:11:1-7. 

20 See below n. 25. 

21 Dio, 47:28; cf. 47:16. 

22 Jos., Antig., 14:11:4, Wars, 1:11:4. 

23 Jos., Antiq., 14:11:3. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Jos., Antiq., 14:11:5-14:12:2, Wars, 1:11:4-1:12:4; Dio, 47:32-48:2; Marcus, Jos., vii, p. 609, n. g. 
26 Jos., Antiq., 15:5:1-15:11:1, Wars, 1:19:1-1:23:1. 
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Conclusion 

There is no evidence whatsoever for the years both before and after Herod’s 
conquest of Jerusalem that disqualifies the System “A” Sabbath cycle. On the 
other hand, several valuable points of evidence demonstrate that the Jews 
did not celebrate a Sabbath year during Herod’s 13th through 15th and his 
17th years. These facts assure us that the years 36/35 and 22/21 B.C.E., Nisan 
reckoning, were Sabbath years. 


SECTION V 


THE POST-HEROD PERIOD 
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Chapter XXV 


The Sabbath Year of 
42/43 C.E. 


ur next item of evidence only indirectly points to the year 42/43 C.E,, 

Nisan reckoning, as a Sabbath year. Nevertheless, for the purposes of 
this study, this information demonstrates that Systems “B” and “D” are 
wholly inadequate as an explanation for the Sabbath cycle. Our documenta- 
tion has to do with the events surrounding the Jewish protest against the Ro- 
man emperor Gaius Caligula Caesar, when Caligula tried to place a statue of 
himself inside the Temple at Jerusalem. It proves that both harvesting and 
planting took place in the year 40/41 C.E., thereby confirming that the years 
40/41 and 41/42 C.E. were not Sabbath years. 


The Harvest of 40 C.E. 

As the result of civil strife in Alexandria between the Jewish and Greek inhab- 
itants, delegates from each faction were selected to appear before Gaius 
Caligula Caesar at Rome. In that hearing, one of the Greek representatives, 
named Apion, harshly accused the Jews of being the only people in the empire 
who “scorned to honor” Caesar “with statues and to swear by his name.” 
Believing himself to be a god and indignant at being slighted by the Jews, 
Caligula “ordered a colossal statue to be set up within the inner sanctuary (of 
the Temple of Yahweh at Jerusalem) dedicated to himself under the name of 
Dios (Zeus).”! 

Gaius Caligula next sent orders to Petronius, his legate in Syria, to bring a 
statue to Judaea under the conduct of half of his army quartered on the 
Euphrates River. Petronius was also instructed to kill anyone who opposed 
this action.’ 

After reading the letter, Petronius “was in great difficulties.” He knew 
that Gaius would have him executed if the orders were not obeyed; he also 
recognized that the Jews would not permit the pagan image to be placed in 
their Temple. On the one hand, he faced a danger by removing such a large 
number of troops from the eastern front and, on the other, it was dangerous, 
as well, to “draw these myriads (of Jews) into war against him.”* 

Following this line of reasoning, as Philo tells us, Petronius “was slow to 
set to work” and “shrank from action.”* He was also left with an excuse for 
delay by Caligula. Caesar had not sent a statue but had left its construction 


Jos., Antiq., 18:8:1f, Wars, 2:10:1; Philo, Gaius, 18-30; Tacitus, Hist., 5:9. 
Jos., Antiq., 18:8:2, Wars, 2:10:1; Philo, Gaius, 31. 

Philo, Gaius, 31. 
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up to Petronius. Petronius knew that if he obtained a finished statue in Syria 
the speed by which he would then be forced to execute Caesar’s orders 
would lead “to a speedy outburst of war.” So the legate cunningly commis- 
sioned the construction of a statue at Sidon, Phoenicia.° 

Petronius then sent for the magnates of the Jews, their priests, and magis- 
trates so that he could explain to them Caesar’s orders and the dire conse- 
quences forthcoming if the Jews resisted them.° With these matters underway, 
Petronius left Antioch, Syria with a large army and marched towards Judaea. 
He next arrived at the Phoenician port city of Ptolemais, where he intended 
“to spend the winter” and engage in a war during the “spring.”” 

“The army having already reached Ptolemais,” and upon hearing of the in- 
tentions of Petronius, tens of thousands of Jews, with their wives and chil- 
dren, left Judaea and Galilee and proceeded to the plain of Ptolemais. There 
they implored Petronius to have regard for their Law and for themselves and 
not to place the image in the holy Temple.* 

Petronius, quite taken by such a sight, retired to deliberate the problem 
with his fellow councilors. He then promised the Jews that he would not 
press the craftsmen to finish their work but he would urge them to perfect the 
statue (which would take a “long time”). Petronius more importantly prom- 
ised to send a letter to Caesar, giving him all of the circumstances, to see 
whether he might change his mind. He would then delay things until a re- 
sponse was received.’ 

In time Petronius wrote to Caesar. In his letter one of the major justifica- 
tions Petronius gave to the emperor for stalling was his concern that the 
crops in Judaea would not be harvested if there was an outbreak of trouble: 


For the oitov (sitou; grain) crop was just ripe and so 
were the other cereals, and he feared that the Jews in 
despair for their ancestral rites and in scorn of life 
would lay waste the arable land or set fire to the 
cornlands on the hills and the plain. He needed a 
guard to insure more vigilance in gathering the 
fruits not only of the cornfields but also those 
provided by the orchards." 


The context of the ripe ottov (sitou; grain), barley or wheat crop," and the 
expected ingathering of fruits, shows that the winter had passed and we are 
now in late spring or early summer, between late Iyyar (April/May) and 
Tammuz (June/July). 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Jos., Antiq., 18:8:2, Wars, 2:10:1. 
Jos., Antiq., 18:8:2, Wars, 2:10:1-3; Philo, Gaius, 31-33. 
Philo, Gaius, 33. 
0 Philo, Gaius, 33. 
1 The Greek word oitov (sitou) refers to “corn, grain,” and encompasses both barley and 
wheat (GEL, p. 730). Barley is harvested in the spring while wheat is harvested in late summer. 
12 HBC, pp. 33f. 
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When Caesar received the letter from Petronius he was furious that Pe- 
tronius had not carried out his orders. “After waiting a short time he gave one 
of his secretaries instructions about answering Petronius.” In this letter 
Caligula ordered Petronius to continue on his assignment, “since the harvest 
which he alleged as an excuse, whether truly or plausibly, could already 
have been carried out.” 

It took about 30 to 45 days in the summer for a letter to travel from Syria 
or Palestine to Rome, or vice versa.‘ Caesar’s response shows that by the time 
he decided to write to Petronius, and with the knowledge of how long it 
would take for the letter to arrive in Syria, the harvest should have already 
been accomplished. 

Since Petronius must have written his letter to Caesar in or about June, 
Caesar would have received it in August. Caesar then waited “a short time” 
before making his response. By the time Petronius received a letter back from 
Caesar, it would have been the month of Tishri (Sept. /Oct.), when the Festival 
of Ingathering (Festival of Tabernacles) was held. 


Planting Time: Winter of 40 C.E. 
After receiving his new orders to continue, Petronius left Ptolemais “and ad- 
vanced into Galilee where he summoned the people, with all persons of dis- 
tinction, to Tiberias.”"° As before, he was met by tens of thousands of Jews. 
They again “besought him by no means to put them under such constraint nor 
to pollute the city by setting up a statue.”"° 

Petronius, meanwhile, tried to convince the Jews of the recklessness of their 
request. The Jews told Petronius that before he could put the statue in the Tem- 
ple he would have to “first sacrifice the entire Jewish nation.” The Jews then 
presented themselves with their wives and children, “and falling on their faces 
and baring their throats, they declared that they were ready to be slain.”” 

After hearing this, Petronius “for the time” dismissed them, nothing being 
decided."* “During the ensuing days, Petronius held crowded private confer- 
ences with the aristocracy, and public meetings with the people.” The Jews 
were quite willing to die and, even worse in the eyes of Petronius, while the 
Jews were waiting on him for the last 40 to 50 days for an answer, they “had 
left their fields to sit protesting.” 


They (the Jews) continued to make these supplications 
for 40 days. Furthermore, they neglected their fields, 


13 Philo, Gaius, 34. 

14 The 30- to 45-day period is based upon an average unimpeded voyage during the summer 
months. During the winter months, because of winds out of the N.W. and stormy sea, a fortunate 
journey took about 50 to 70 days (APA, 82, pp. 136-148; cf. Jos., Wars, 2:10:5; and cf. our comments 
below pp. 3386). 

15 Jos., Wars, 2:10:3. 

16 Jos., Antigq., 18:8:3. 

17 Jos., Antiq., 18:8:3, Wars, 2:10:3f. 

18 Jos., Antiq., 18:8:3, Wars, 2:10:3f. 

19 Jos., Wars, 2:10:5. 
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and that, too, though it was TIME TO SOW THE 
SEED. For they showed a stubborn determination and 
readiness to die rather than to see the image erected.” 


Seeing this situation, Petronius called the Jews to him at Tiberias and told 
them that he was canceling the project and was returning to Antioch. He 
agreed to write a letter to Caesar telling him of his actions in the hope that 
Caesar would relent and not have him slain for disobeying his orders.” 


As, however, none of these efforts would induce 
them (the Jews) to yield, and as he (Petronius) saw 
the country was in danger of remaining unsown—for 
IT WAS SEED-TIME and the people had spent 50 
days idly waiting upon him—he finally called them 
together and said: “It is better that I should take the 
risk. Either, the deity aiding me, I shall prevail with 
Caesar and have the satisfaction of saving myself as 
well as you, or, if his indignation is roused, I am 
ready on behalf of the lives of so many to surrender 
my own.” With that he dismissed the multitude, who 
rained blessings on his head, and collecting his 
troops left Ptolemais and returned to Antioch.” 


This evidence shows that we have arrived at the month of Khisleu (Nov. / 
Dec.), the regular planting time for grains in Judaea.” Petronius considered 
that, “since the land was unsown, there would be a harvest of banditry, 
because the requirement of tribute could not be met.”™ 

This second episode of Petronius writing a letter to Caesar, under the 
guise of his unwillingness to sacrifice the Judaean food supply, has often been 
confused with the first letter. Nevertheless, when we compare the records 
from Josephus and Philo, and lay those stories alongside one another, it is 
clear that the first letter was sent in the spring, during the early harvest, while 
the second letter was sent during planting time in the winter. Furthermore, 
the story in Philo shows that the first letter was received before Agrippa 
visited Gaius;” the second letter was received after Agrippa’s visit.”” 

From Antioch, Syria, Petronius sent his second letter to Caesar telling him 
of all the things that had transpired, noting that the Jews would not give up 


20 Jos., Antig., 18:8:3. 

21 Jos., Wars, 2:10:5, Antiq., 18:8:6. 

22 Jos., Wars, 2:10:5. 

23 HBC, pp. 33f. 

24 Jos., Antig., 18:8:4. 

25 E.g., Blosser (HUCA, 52, pp. 136f); and Wacholder (HUCA, 44, pp. 167ff, HUCA, 54, pp. 
128ff); and others. Two letters, one sent at planting season and one at harvest, eliminate the 
problem, voiced by Balsdon (JRS, 24, p. 20), that it would have taken the unreasonable time of one 
year from Gaius’ original order until a letter arrived from Petronius and Agrippa’s intervention. 

26 Philo, Gaius, 33-35, see esp. Philo’s comments in 35 §261. 

27 Jos., Antig., 18:8:7-9. 
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without a war and that Caesar would further be deprived of his revenue. He 
also suggested that Caesar ought to respect the Law of the Jews and return 
order to the region.” 

Meanwhile, Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great of Judaea, whom 
Caesar had made king of Philip’s old tetrarchy, came to visit Caligula. On 
hearing of the events that had taken place, Agrippa petitioned Caesar to relent 
in his efforts and not to place a statue in the Temple at Judaea. Caesar agreed 
and ordered letters to be drawn up and sent to Petronius for that purpose.” 

Unfortunately, after composing his orders to Petronius in response to his 
first letter, Caesar received the second letter from Petronius. Upon reading 
this second letter Caligula became angry, believing that what Petronius was 
reporting was a revolt by the Jews. Thereupon, Caligula, instead of sending 
the proposed orders to quit building the statue, sent another letter threatening 
Petronius with death for his tardiness in carrying out the original command.” 

Shortly after Caesar wrote his response to Petronius’ second letter, Caesar 
Caligula was murdered. Meanwhile, Caligula’s letter was delayed in coming 
to Petronius. Petronius actually received word of Caligula’s death before the 
orders to pursue the war with the Jews over the issue of the statue had ar- 
rived. Accordingly, Petronius ignored the letter from Caligula and did 
nothing against the Jews.” 


However, it so happened that the bearers of this 
message were weather-bound for 3 months at sea, 
while others, who brought the news of the death of 
Gaius (Caligula), had a fortunate passage. So Pe- 
tronius received the last information 27 days earlier 
than the letter conveying his own death-warrant.” 


Yet Petronius did not receive it (the letter) while 
Gaius (Caligula) was alive since the voyage of those 
who brought the message was so delayed that before 
it arrived Petronius had received a letter with news 
of the death of Gaius.* 


The Chronology 

In this order of events an important chronology unfolds. Prefacing our entire 
account is the fact that from the time that Petronius received his initial orders 
to place the statue in the Temple of Yahweh at Jerusalem, he looked for oppor- 
tunities to stall for time. 


28 Jos., Wars, 2:10:5, Antiq., 18:8:5f. 

29 Philo, Gaius, 35-47; Jos., Antiq., 18:6:10, 18:8:7f. 
30 Jos., Antig., 18:8:8, Wars, 2:10:5. 

31 Jos., Antiq., 18:8:9, Wars, 2:10:5. 

32 Jos., Wars, 2:10:5. 

33 Jos., Antig., 18:8:9. 
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Before his departure to Gaul and the Rhine in September, 39 C.E., Gaius 
sent orders to Petronius to place a statue of himself at Jerusalem. 


In late 39 C.E. Petronius took his army to Ptolemais to spend the win- 
ter.‘ Tens of thousands of Jews met Petronius at Ptolemais and 
protested the venture. Petronius retired for a time to deliberate the 
problem. 


The deliberations continued until it was time to consider harvesting the 
spring crops and summer fruits, bringing us to at least the late spring of 
40 C.E. At that time Petronius sent a letter to Caesar begging him to re- 
consider.® 


About a month to 6 weeks later, Caesar, now back from Gaul, received 
the first letter from Petronius. He then waited “a short time” before 
drafting his response. The spring harvest season was now over. These 
events bring us to approximately mid-August. It took about a month to 
6 weeks for the response from Caesar to travel between Rome and 
Ptolemais. Therefore, Petronius would have received Caesar’s negative 
response in about October of 40 C.E.% 


After receiving Caesar’s response, Petronius took part of his army and 
marched to Tiberias in Galilee. Here they were once more met by tens 
of thousands of Jews showing that they were willing to die rather than 
let Caesar put his image in the Temple. After hearing their adamant ob- 
jections Petronius “for a time” did nothing.” 


During the period that followed, Petronius began to hold private and 
public meetings trying to resolve the matter. The Jews then sat in protest 
for 40 to 50 days awaiting a response from Petronius. As they were 
sitting, planting season arrived.* This detail brings us to the month of 
Khisleu (Nov./Dec.) in 40 C.E., the beginning of the Jewish planting 
season for grains. 


Dating the Planting Season 

That the planting season mentioned by Josephus belongs to December of 40 
C.E. is verified in yet another important way. We are told that Petronius re- 
ceived notice of Caligula’s death 27 days before the second response from 
Caligula arrived in Syria ordering Petronius to continue the operation 
against the Jews. Caligula’s second letter to Petronius was “bound for 3 
months at sea” due to bad weather conditions.” 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


Jos., Antiq., 18:8:2, Wars, 2:10:1. 

Jos., Antiq., 18:8:2, Wars, 2:10:1-3; Philo, Gaius, 31-33. 

Philo, Gaius, 34. Gaius returned to Rome by May 29 of 40 C.E. (JRS, 24, p. 21). 
Jos., Antiq., 18:8:3, Wars, 2:10:3f. 

Jos., Antiq., 18:8:3. 

Jos., Antiq., 18:8:9, Wars, 2:10:5. 
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Caligula was assassinated “on the 9th day before the Kalends of February 
(ie., Jan. 24)” in the year 41 C.E., after reigning 3 years and 10 months.” 
According to Josephus, Caligula “died not long after having written to 
Petronius this letter consigning him to death.”*' His statement indicates that 
the letter at question was composed in early to mid-January of 41 C.E. 

Those who brought word of Caligula’s death “had a fortunate passage” 
and as such would have arrived in Antioch about 30 to 45 days after his de- 
mise, i.e., roughly between March 1 and 15, 41 C.E. Those who were carrying 
the letter from Caesar Caligula, on the other hand, “were weather-bound for 
3 months at sea.” The severe weather is further indication that their travel 
took place during the winter months. Petronius received this letter “27 days” 
after obtaining notification of Caesar’s death. Therefore, he received it ap- 
proximately between March 27 and April 10, 41 C.E. 

Caligula must have written his letter to Petronius shortly before the 3- 
month period at sea began. Therefore, 3 months prior to March 27 
through April 10 brings us back to the time from about December 27, 40 C.E. 
to January 10, 41 C.E. This detail agrees well with the statement that the letter 
was written shortly before Caligula’s death (i.e., Jan. 24, 41 C.E.).” 

From this above mailing date we must subtract another 30 to 45 days of 
travel time to allow for the second letter from Petronius to Caligula, written 
while Petronius was at Antioch, to arrive at Rome. As a result, Petronius 
must have written his letter to Caesar in late November or early December, 
40 C.E.; and it was at this very time that the Jews had refused to begin plant- 
ing their crops. In the year 40 C.E. the month of Khisleu began on November 
24. Therefore, our records are all in complete accord with one another. 


Conclusion 

The ramifications of this evidence are very important for our study. It is clear 
from these records that the year 40/41 C.E., Nisan reckoning, was not a 
Sabbath year, for not only did the Jews harvest their crops in the spring and 
summer of that year, but they planted crops toward the end. 

What has completely gone unnoticed is the fact that the only reason one 
would plant grain crops in December of 40 C.E. is so that these grains would 
be harvested in the spring of 41 C.E. Under Talmudic law sowing of crops was 
forbidden in the last months of the year prior to a Sabbath year. 

That their intent was to harvest is further evidenced by Petronius’ fear 
that the failure to plant these crops would deprive the empire of its revenue 
and tribute.” This revenue would come to fruition after the beginning of the 
next Hebrew year (i.e., after Nisan 1 of 41 C.E.). That fact, in turn, means that 
the year 41/42 C.E., Nisan reckoning, was NOT a Sabbath year. 


40 Suetonius, 4:58-59; Dio, 49:29-30. Cf. Jos., Wars, 2:11:1, who counts Caligula’s reign differ- 
ently and makes him rule only 3 years and 8 months. 

41 Jos., Antiq., 18:8:9. 

42 Jos., Wars, 2:10:5. 

43 Jos., Antiq., 18:8:4, 6. 
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When we compare these facts and details with the four possible Sabbath- 
cycle systems, the following conclusions are reached: 

System “B” is disqualified by this evidence since it would demand a 
Sabbath year for Tishri (Sept./Oct.), 40 to Tishri, 41 C.E., during which time 
the Jews were planting and harvesting crops. 

System “C,” as we have explained before, cannot work either, since the 
Sabbath year actually began with the month of Nisan (March/April) and Sys- 
tem “C” would require a Sabbath year from Tishri of 41 to Tishri of 42 C.E. 

System “D” is also disqualified, since it would require a Sabbath year from 
Nisan, 41 to Nisan, 42 C.E. The Jews of this period avoided planting a winter 
crop that would have been harvested in the spring of a Sabbath year. For the 
year 40/41 C.E., Nisan reckoning, to be a Sabbath year, therefore, there would 
have been no crops planted after October of 40 C.E. Yet in the above story 
crops were planted in the winter of 40/41 C.E. There seems little doubt that 
the rabbinical interpretation which forbade the sowing of crops at least 6 
months prior to the beginning of a Sabbath year was in force during the Ist 
century C.E. There is also no doubt that this practice was another impetus to- 
wards the rabbinical view of the 2nd century C.E. which formally started the 
Sabbath year with the Ist of Tishri. 

System “A,” on the other hand, demands a Sabbath year from Nisan 
(Abib) 1, 42 to Nisan 1, 43 C.E. As a result it stands in perfect harmony with 
the evidence, both from this period and previous Sabbath years (See Chart C). 
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Chapter XXVI 


A Note of Indebtedness 


in Nero’s Time 


Part I of the Sabbath 
Year of 56/57 C.E. 


Ce that System “A” is the correct Sabbath cycle is also demon- 
strated by a Note of Indebtedness found in one of the caves of Wadi 
Murabba’at near Bethlehem in the Judaean desert.’ A copy of the Hebrew is 
also published by Ben Zion Wacholder.? Wacholder’s translation is basically 
correct, although we shall read the Hebrew with some minor differences, 
none of which shall affect the conclusions.’ Our translation is as follows: 


s Deer neee [Ye]ar 2 of Nero Caesar .... Mop IP pra Pw.) LD 1 
Lasse 
2. in Tzyah; declared by Abshalom yin 72 DYWAS TINS TSI 2, 
bar Khanin of Tzyah, Ms 7 
3. in his presence, of my own free Ta) PDT TIS AY 77 CDI 3. 
will, that I, Zachariah bar (se ane 
Yahukhanan bar H...... 
4. dwelling in Keslon, silver money WPAoYL pry OD 02 an’ 4. 
pieces tw[en]ty ...... acquir[ing] ... [o>}wA [SBOD)] 
Ds, Uataal elle emenntes not sell until the bse gem eae fl Merry | yi Poser as 
tilme] [NI]Or TY nyo 
6. this, I will pay you in five and TWAS) WANA TIVES TIT 6, 
possibly in its enti[rety] [Sa yan 
7. this year of Shemitah, and if not N? }> JN 7 Taw Iw 7, 
so, I will make a paym[ent] [SN}NowNM TIS 
8. to you from my properties, and Pomp? TIPS PT) POD 7? 8. 


those (things) that I will buy lat- 
er will be pledged to you as 
mortgage. 


1 DTJD, no. 18, pp. 100-104, and 2, pt. 2, Plate XXIX. Also see Fig. 2. 
2 HUCA, 44, pp. 169f. 
3. Wacholder’s translation is as follows: 
1. [ of yea]r two of Nero Caesar [ ] 
2. in Swya; declared by Abshalom bar Hanin, of Swyah. 
3. in his presence, of my own accord, that I Zachariah bar Yehohanan bar H [| 
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9. [Zacha]riah bar Yahukh[anan, i]n MwaI 2[y yma 72 MDI] 9. 
person 

10. [writt]en (for) Yahuseph balc....] Ta [aoa A SID] 10, 
by dictation 

11. Yahunatan bar Yahukhanna, TW SINT TD HT 11. 
witness 

12. Yahuseph ba[r] [Ya]hudan, wit- TW FTP TWA FOW 12. 
ness. 


There can be little doubt that the phrase “Year 2 of Nero” in line 1 repre- 
sents the year in which this contract was agreed. This study must concur with 
Milik and Wacholder that line 1 is also equivalent to the phrase, “this year of 
Shemitah,” found in line 7.‘ To firmly establish the year of this shemitah, or 
“year of release” (Sabbath year),’ one must correctly date the 2nd year of Nero 
from the view of the Jews living in Judaea at the time. 

The date that Nero began to rule the Roman Empire can be established be- 
yond any doubt. According to Suetonius, emperor Claudius, who Nero fol- 
lowed on the throne, “died on the 3rd day before the Ides of October in the 
consulship of Asinius Marcellus and Acilius Aviola in the 64th year of his 
age and the 14th year of his reign.”° This consul year stands for 54 C.E. (Jan. 
reckoning). Since Nero immediately ascended to the throne upon the death 
of Claudius, his reign began on October 13, 54 C.E. 

Suetonius published his work on the Caesars in 120 C.E. He is considered 
extremely reliable not only because of his nearness in time but because he was 
the private secretary to Emperor Hadrian and had access to all the official 
Roman records.’ 


Chronology of the Early Roman Emperors 

That Suetonius provides us with the correct date for the death of Claudius and 
the accession to the throne of Nero is verified by a great number of ancient 
writers. It is fully supported, for example, by the length of the reign for each 


dwelling in Keslon, silver denars twen[tly 
I[ ] not sell until the ti[me] 
of this, I will pay you in five and possibly in the enti[rety]; 
in this year of Release; and if not so, I will make a paym[ent] 
to you from my properties, even those that I will buy later, will be pledged to you as 
mortgage. 
9. [Zacha]riah bar Yeho[hanan, i]n person 
10. [writt]en (for) Yehosef ba[r —_], by dictation 
11. Yehonatan bar Yehohanna, witness 
12. Yehosef ba[r Ye]hudan, witness. 
DTJD, pp. 100-103; HUCA, 44, pp. 170f. 
See above Chap. XIV, p. 207, ns. 2 & 3. 
Suetonius, 5:45. 
Rolfe, Suet., i, pp. ix-xiv. 
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Roman king and by the correlation of those reigns with other established 
dates. The following is a demonstration of that evidence:* 


Augustus Caesar reigned: 
¢ 56 years, 4 months, 1 day.’ 


Josephus reports that Augustus “ruled for 57 years, 6 months, and 2 
days” and observes that “Antony had shared authority with him for 14 years 
of this period.” Augustus Caesar died, according to Suetonius, “in the con- 
sulship of the two Sextuses, Pompeius and Appuleius, on the 14th day before 
the Kalends of September at the 9th hour, just 35 days before his 76th birth- 
day”;" i.e., on August 19, 14 C.E. (see Chart H for the list of Consuls). 

Dio writes that Augustus died “when Sextus Apuleius and Sextus Pom- 
peius were consuls” and that, “on the 19th day of August, the day on which 
he had first become consul, he passed away, having lived 75 years, 10 months, 
and 26 days (he had been born on the 23rd of September), and having been 
sole ruler, from the time of his victory at Actium, 44 years, lacking 13 days.”” 

This evidence proves that Augustus’ reign of 56 years and 4 months (43 years, 
11 months, 17 days of sole reign) ended on August 19, 14 CE. This date serves as 
our primordium, and from this firmly established date we shall examine the 
reigns of the following Roman kings. Augustus was followed by Tiberius. 


Tiberius reigned: 


e 22 years, 6 months, 26 days.” 
e 22 years, 5 months (var. 6 mons.), 3 days.” 
e¢ 22 years, 6 months, 28 days.” 
Suetonius tells us that Tiberius died “in the 78th year of his age and the 
23rd of his reign, on the 17th day before the Kalends of April, in the consul- 


ship of Gnaeus Acerronius Proculus and Gaius Pontius Nigrinus,”” i.e., on 
March 16, 37 C.E. 


8 The small variance of a few days between some of our sources is due to the way in which 
a particular historian calculated the rise to power of each monarch. Some considered the reign to 
start at the demise of his predecessor; some counted from the day he was recognized by the 
Senate; and a few when he was actually crowned or some other such event. In none of these cases 
does it change the basic result that Nero came to power in October of 54 C.E. 

9 Theophilus, 3:27. 

10 Jos., Antiq., 18:2:2, and Wars, 2:9:1. Josephus is including a short overlap with the reign al- 
lotted to Julius Caesar as part of his total reign for Augustus, reckoning as his beginning the date 
when Julius Caesar became dictator perpetuus on Feb. 17, 44 B.C.E. 

11 Suetonius, 2:100. 

12 Dio, 56:29, 30. The battle of Actium was won on Sept. 2, 31 B.C.E. Therefore, we again ar- 
rive at the date Aug. 19, 14 CE. for the death of Augustus. 

13 Theophilus, 3:27. 

14 Jos., Antiq., 18:6:10, Wars, 2:9:5. 

15 Feldman, Jos., ix, pp. 136f, n. b. Tacitus, Dial., 17, gives the round figure of “23 years for 
Tiberius.” Tacitus, Ann., 6:51, states, “virtually 23 years.” 

16 Suetonius, 3:73. Cf. Chart H. Likewise, Tacitus, Ann., 6:51, places the death of Tiberius on 
March 16th, when the emperor was 78 years old. 
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Dio states that Tiberius died “on the (1)6th day of March.” He had lived 
77 years, 4 months, and 9 days, of which time he had been emperor 22 years, 
7 months, and 7 days.”"* 

This evidence proves that Tiberius died in March of 37 C.E. He was fol- 
lowed by Gaius Caligula. 


Gaius Caligula reigned: 


¢ 3 years, 10 months, 7 days.” 
¢ 3 years, 10 months, 8 days.” 


e “After a reign of 3 years and 8 months” and “for 4 years lacking 4 
months.” 


e “3 years, 9 months, 28 days.”” 


Suetonius reports that Gaius Caligula died “on the 9th day before the 
Kalends of February at about the 7th hour,”® i.e., January 24, 41 C.E. Suetonius 
also adds that Caligula was assassinated during the celebration of the Ludi 
Palatini, established by Livia in honor of Augustus just after his 
death in 14 C.E.™ This event started on January 17 and culminated with theat- 
rical exhibitions from the 21st to 23rd of January.” In the year that Caligula 
was assassinated, Caligula added extra days to the exhibitions.” Josephus 
places the assassination on the 3rd day of these exhibitions, apparently not 
counting the opening day but the 2nd day as its real beginning.” 

This evidence proves that Caligula died on January 24 of 41 C.E. He was 
succeeded by Claudius. 


Claudius reigned: 
¢ 13 years, 8 months, 20 days.* 


¢ 13 years, 8 months.” 
Suetonius informs us: 


He died on the 3rd day before the Ides of October in 
the consulship of Asinius Marcellus and Acilius 


17 The “26th day of March” in Dio’s text is most certainly a scribal error for the “16th day of 
March,” the date given by most ancient writers. 

18 Dio, 58:28. 

19 Theophilus, 3:27. 

20 Suetonius, 4:59. 

21 Jos., Wars, 2:11:1, Antiq., 19:2:5. 

22 Dio, 59:30. 

23 Suetonius, 4:58. 

24 Suetonius, 4:56. 

25 Dio, 56:46:5, 59:16:10; Tacitus, Ann., 1:73. 

26 Dio, 49:29:5. 

27 Jos., Antiq., 19:1:11-16. 

28 Theophilus, 3:27; Jos., Antiq., 20:8:1, Wars, 2:12:8. 

29 Eusebius, H.E., 2:19. 
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Aviola, in the 64th year of his age and the 14th of his 
reign (i.e., Oct. 13, 54 C.E.).” 


Dio confirms Suetonius, reporting: 


It was the 13th of October, and he had lived 63 
years, 2 months, and 13 days, having been emperor 
13 years, 8 months, and 20 days.” 


These facts prove that emperor Claudius died on October 13, 54 C.E. He 
was succeeded by Nero. 


Nero reigned: 


¢ 13 years, 7 months, 27 days.” 
¢ 13 years, 7 months, 28 days.® 


Suetonius writes that, “Nero was born at Antium 9 months after the death 
of Tiberius, on the 18th day before the Kalends of January” (i.e., Dec. 
15, 37 C.E.). He became emperor when he was “17 years old” (i.e., in 54 C.E.), 
and, “He met his death in the 32nd year of his age, on the anniversary of the 
murder of Octavia.” Therefore, he died in the year 68 C.E. 

Dio also reports that Nero was “17 years of age when he began to rule.”* 
“He had lived 30 years and 9 months, out of which he had ruled 13 years and 
8 months.” 

Tacitus states that Nero succeeded to the throne in “the consulate of Mar- 
cus Asinius and Manius Acilius” (i.e., 54 C.E.), “on the 13th of October.””’ 

Zonaras reports: 


So he died in this manner in the month of July 
(June?),* having lived 30 years, 5 months and 20 
days, out of which he had ruled 13 years and 8 
months, lacking 2 days.” 


This evidence reveals that Nero died in June of 68 C.E. He was succeeded 
by Galba. 


30 Suetonius, 5:45. Cf. Chart H. 

31 Dio, 60:34. 

32 Theophilus, 3:27. 

33 Jerome, Euseb. Chron., 263F. This figure is probably meant in a corrupt passage from Jos., 
Wars, 4:9:2, i.e., 13 yrs., [7 mons., 2]8 days (but see comments in Thackeray, Jos., iii, p. 146, n. a). 

34 Suetonius, 6:6, 8, 57, cf. 6:35. Octavia, the daughter of Emperor Claudius and the wife of 
Nero, was murdered by Nero. 

35 Dio, 61:3. 

36 Dio, 63:29. 

37 Tacitus, Ann., 12:64-69. Cf. Chart H. 

38 Nero was born Dec. 15, 37 C.E., and perished about June 9th, 68 C.E. Zonaras’ estimate of 
the length of his reign will then be correct, counting (inclusively) from Oct. 13, 54. 

39 Zonaras, Hist., 11:13. 
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Galba reigned: 


¢ 7 months, 6 days.” 
¢ 7 months, 7 days.” 


Galba, according to Suetonius, “was born in the consulship of Marcus Va- 
lerius Messala and Gnaeus Lentulus, on the 9th day before the Kalends of 
January” (i.e., Dec. 24, 3 B.C.E.) and, “He met his end in the 73rd year of his 
age and the 7th month of his reign,” that is, he died in the year 69 C.E. 

Tacitus states that Galba died shortly after Otho was declared king on Jan- 
uary 15, in the “second consulship of Servius Galba (Galva), when Titus 
Vinius was his colleague” (i.e., 69 C.E.).*® 

Dio reports, “Galba had lived 72 years and 23 days, out of which he ruled 
9 months and 13 days.” 

This evidence proves that Galba lost power in mid-January of 69 C.E. He 
was succeeded by Otho. 


Otho reigned: 


¢ 3 months, 5 days. 
¢ 3 months, 2 days. 


Otho “was born on the 4th day before the Kalends of May in the 
consulate of Camillus Arruntius and Domintius Ahenobarbus” (i.e., April 
28, 32 C.E.) and he died “in the 38th year of his age and on the 95th day of 
his reign.”” 

Tacitus reports that an election for emperor was held on January 10;* he 
then states that Otho was declared emperor on January 15 and Galba was ex- 
ecuted shortly thereafter.” Tacitus also notes that Otho died during the 
Festival of Ceres (April 12-19).* 

Dio says that Otho died “after he had lived 37 years, lacking 11 days, and 
had reigned 90 days.”*! 

This evidence shows that Otho lost power in mid-April of 69 C.E. He was 
succeeded by Vitellius. 


40 Theophilus, 3:27. 

41 Jos., Wars, 4:9:2. 

42 Suetonius, 7:4, 23. Cf. Chart H. 

43 Tacitus, Hist., 1:1-49, esp. 1:1, 27. Cf. Chart H. 

44 Dio, 63:6. Dio’s dates for Galba overlap partially with his predecessor and his successor. 
This was due to the civil war that was raging in those years which allowed different kings to be 
reigning at the same time. 

45 Theophilus, 3:27. 

46 Jos., Wars, 4:9:9. 

47 Suetonius, 7:2, 11. Cf. Chart H. 

48 Tacitus, Hist., 1:18. 

49 Tacitus, Hist., 1:12-49. 

50 Tacitus, Hist., 2:47—-55. 

51 Dio, 63:15. 
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Vitellius reigned: 


¢ 8 months, 2 days.” 
e Eusebius counts the whole period from Galba to Vitellius as “a year 
and 6 months.” 


Vitellius “was born on the 8th day before the Kalends of October, or 
according to some, on the 7th day before the Ides of September, in the consul- 
ship of Drusus Caesar and Norbanus Flaccus” (i.e., Sept. 24th or the 7th, 15 
C.E.) but after “8 months” he “withdrew” from the kingship and later died “in 
the 57th year of his age.”™ 

Dio remarks that Vitellius “had lived 54 years and 89 days, and had 
reigned for a year lacking 10 days.”” 

Josephus importantly writes that Vitellius “reigned 8 months and 5 days” 
and was killed “on the 3rd of the month of Apellaios,”® i.e., on December 20 
of 69 C.E. 

This evidence reveals that Vitellius ruled until mid-December of 69 C.E. 
The statement given by Eusebius, that from Galba to the end of the reign of 
Vitellius was “a year and 6 months,” is thereby confirmed. Galba began in 
June of 68 C.E. and ruled 7 months; Otho reigned 3 months, and Vitellius was 
leader for 8 months: a total of 18 months, ending in December of 69 C.E. 
Vitellius was succeeded by Vespasian. 


Vespasian reigned: 
¢ 9 years, 11 months, 22 days.” 


Vespasian was born “on the evening of the 15th day before the Kalends of 
December, in the consulate of Quintus Sulpicius Camerinus and Gaius 
Poppaeus Sabinus, 5 years before the death of Augustus” (i.e., on Nov. 17, 9 
C.E.) and he died “in his 9th consulship” on the “9th day before the Kalends 
of July, at the age of 69 years, 1 month and 7 days.”* Therefore, Vespasian died 
on June 23, 79 C.E. 

The 9 years, 11 months, and 22 days of reign reported by Theophilus, ac- 
cordingly, began on the 2nd of July, 69 C.E., which is about the date that 
Vespasian would have first heard of the death of Otho. Dio further clarifies 
this issue, stating: 


He (Vespasian) had lived 69 years and 8 months, and 
had reigned 10 years lacking 6 days. From this it 
results that FROM THE DEATH OF NERO TO THE 


52 Theophilus, 3:27. 

53 Eusebius, H.E., 3:5. 

54 Suetonius, 7:3, 15, 18. Cf. Chart H. 

55 Dio, 64:22. Dio includes as part of the reign of Vitellius some of the time before Galba 
died, while the civil war was still in progress. 

56 Jos., Wars, 4:11:4. 

57 Theophilus, 3:27. 

58 Suetonius, 8:2, 24. Cf. Chart H. 
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BEGINNING OF VESPASIAN’S RULE ONE YEAR 
AND 22 DAYS ELAPSED. I make this statement in 
order to prevent any misapprehension on the part of 
such as might estimate the time with reference to the 
men who held the sovereignty. For they did not suc- 
ceed one another legitimately, but each of them, 
even while his rival was alive and still ruling, believed 
himself to be emperor from the moment that he even 
got a glimpse of the throne. Hence one must not add 
together all the days of their several reigns 
as if those periods had followed one another in orderly 
succession, but must reckon once for all with the exact 
time that actually elapsed, as I have stated it.” 


Nero died on June 9, 68 C.E. One year and 22 days later brings us to July 
1, 69 C.E. Dio also makes the important observation that following the death 
of Vitellius, Vespasian “was declared emperor by the Senate also, and Titus 
and Domitian were given the title of Caesars. The consular office was as- 
sumed by Vespasian and Titus while the former was in Egypt and the latter in 
Palestine.” The consul year named is for 70 C.E., showing that Vespasian was 
recognized as emperor by the Senate on the 1st day of the year, at which 
time Vespasian also assumed the role of consul. 

Tacitus supports Dio and adds that after the 1st of January, “At the 
beginning of that same year,” Titus was sent to “complete the subjugation 
of Judaea.”” 

The accession to power of Vespasian in mid-69 C.E. and then becoming 
consul on January 1, 70 C.E., therefore, becomes our coupling point to which 
all the succeeding dates up until our present time are attached and which are 
well established. 

Finally, when we consult the ancient Roman Consul lists we find that 
there were exactly 57 consul years from the year Augustus Caesar died 
(when Sextus Apuleius and Sextus Pompeius were consuls) until the year 
that Jerusalem fell (when Vespasian and Titus were consuls).” This number of 
years fits exactly with the calculations we have presented. 

The simple addition of the lengths of all these various reigns, supported 
by the consul lists, proves that Nero began to govern in October of 54 C.E. 
Milik’s speculation that it was in October of 53 C.E.° is based upon his 
“need” to make the Note of Indebtedness on the papyrus of Wadi Murabba‘at 
18, as cited at the beginning of this chapter, conform with System “B.” 
Nevertheless, his speculation is totally unfounded. 


59 Dio, 66:17. 

60 Dio, 65:1. 

61 Tacitus, Hist., 4:39-5:1. 

62 Senator, Chron., 2. 614-695; MGH, 11, pp. 136-138; HBC, pp. 96f. Also see Chart H. 
63 DTJD, pp. 102, 103. 
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“Year 12” of Nero in Judaea 
Our next problem must be to determine how the Judaeans correlated Nero’s 
reign with events in Judaea. Our first indications come from the Ist century 
C.E. Jewish priest Josephus and the early Christian historian Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea (c.265—-c. 340 C.E.), who like Josephus was born in Palestine. 

Josephus dates the beginning of the First Revolt of the Jews against Rome 
to the 12th year of Nero. 


The war in fact began in the 2nd year of the pro- 
curatorship of Florus and in THE 12TH YEAR OF 
NERO’S REIGN. 


The present work contains the recorded history, 
from man’s creation up to the 12TH YEAR OF NERO, 
of the events that befell us Jews in Egypt, in Syria, 
and in Palestine.® 


. and it was now that the war opened, in the 
TWELFTH YEAR OF THE PRINCIPATE OF 
NERO, and the 17TH YEAR OF THE REIGN OF 
AGRIPPA, in the month of Artemisius.* 


The Macedonian month “Artemisius” is by Josephus made equivalent to 
the 2nd Hebrew month, the month of Iyyar (April /May).” 

The equation that year 12 of Nero is the same as year 17 of Agrippa is ver- 
ified by Agrippa’s coins, bearing the imperial effigy, which begin with one 
that gives the name and likeness of Nero, dated year 6 = year 11. 

Eusebius agrees with Josephus, summarizing him by stating how Jose- 
phus “explains exactly how many thousand Jews of high rank in Jerusalem 
itself were outraged, scourged, and crucified by Florus, and that he was pro- 
curator of Judaea when it happened that the beginning of the war blazed up 
in the 12TH YEAR OF THE REIGN OF NERO.”® Josephus, therefore, is 
Eusebius’ primary source yet Eusebius is supporting his determination. 


Conclusion 

In our search to discover the date for “Year 2 of Nero Caesar” in the Judaean 
Note of Indebtedness found in one of the caves of Wadi Murabba‘at, we have 
confirmed two vital points. First, the reign of Nero lasted from October 13, 54 
until June 9, 68 C.E. Second, Josephus, supported by Eusebius, reports that the 
12th year of Nero was in progress during the 1st year of the Judaean revolt 
against Rome, which began in the 2nd Jewish month (Iyyar) of that year. It 
now behooves us to coordinate these two facts and uncover the reckoning of 
Nero’s reign by the Judaeans. 


64 Jos., Antiq., 20:11:1. 
65 Jos., Antig., 20:12:1. 
66 Jos., Wars, 2:14:4, 

67 Jos., Antiq., 8:3:1. 

68 JEJ, 12.1, p. 34. 

69 Eusebius, H.E., 2:26. 
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CHART H 


CONSULS FROM 
TIBERIUS TO VESPASIAN 


CHART H 


CONSULS FROM TIBERIUS TO VESPASIAN 


Note: Different lists will provide different consul names during various 
years. This occurrence is due to the fact that some consuls were replaced ei- 
ther because they died in office or were, for some other reason, removed and 
did not serve out their terms. Others were chosen by competing Caesars. 
Therefore, the report of consuls is made at the discretion of each writer. 


CASSIODORUS SENATOR 


Consuls 

CE. 

14 Sex. Pompeius et Sex. Apuleius 
(Dio, 56:29-31, Tiberius Caesar 
succeeds Augustus) 

15 Drusus Caesar et. C. Norbanus 

16 Sisenna Statilius et L. Scribonius 

17 L. Pomponius et C. Caecilius 

18 Tib. Caesar et Germanicus Caesar 


19 M. Silanus et C. Norbanus 
20 M. Valerius et M. Aurelius 
21 Tib. Caesar et Drusus Caesar 
22 D. Haterius et C. Sulpicius 
23 C. Asinius et C. Antistius 
24 Ser. Cornelius et L. Visellius 
25 M. Asinius et Cossus Cornelius 
26 C. Calvisius et Cn. Getulicus 
27 L. Piso et M. Crassus 
28 Ap. Silanus et P. Silius 
29 C. Rubellius et C. Fusius 
30 M. Vinicius et L. Cassius 
31 Tib. Caesar V conss. 
32 Vinicius et Longinus 
33 Sulpicius et Sylla 
34 Persicus et Vitellius 
35 Gallus et Nonianus 
36 Galienus et Plautianus 
37 Proculus et Nigrinus 
(Dio, 58:26-28, Gaius Caligula 
Caesar succeeds) 
38 Julianus et Asprenas 
39 Publicula et Nerva 
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List IN HBC, pp. 96f 
Consuls 


duobus Sextis (the two Sextis) 


Druso Caesare et Flacco 
Tauro et Libone 

Flacco et Rufo 

Tito Caesare III et Germanico Cae- 
sare II 

Silano et Balbo 

Messala et Cotta 

Tito Caesare IIII et Druso Caesare II 
Agrippa et Galba 
Pollione et Vetere 
Caethego et Varro 
Agrippa et Lentulo 
Getulico et Sabino 
Grasso et Pisone 

Silano et Nerva 

Gemino et Gemino 
Vinicio et Longino 
Tiberio Caesare V solo 
Arruntio et Ahenobarbo 
Galba et Sulla 

Vitello et Persico 
Camerino et Noniano 
Allieno et Plautino 
Proculo et Nigrino 


Iuliano et Asprenate 
C. Caesare II et Caesiano 
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40 Caesar et Julianus 

41 Caesar II et Saturninus 
(Dio, 59:29f, Pomponius Se- 
cundus and Sentius also con- 
suls; Claudius succeeds) 

42 Saturninus II et Venustus 

43 Tiberius et Gallius 

44 Crispinus et Taurus 

45 Vinicius et Cornelius! 

46 Asiaticus et Cornelius 

47 Tiberius II et Vitellius 

48 Vitellius II et Publicola 

49 Verannius et Gallus 

50 Vetus et Nervilanus 

51 Claudius et Orfitus 

52 Silvanus et Silvius 

53 Tiberius III et Antoninus 

54 Silanus et Otho 


55 Silanus II et Antoninus II 

56 Marcellinus et Aviola 

57 Nero et Vetus 

58 Nero II et Piso 

59 Nero III et Messalla 

60 Nero IV et Cornelius 

61 Pius et Turpilianus 

62 Macrinus et Gallus 

63 Crassus et Bassuss 

64 Sylvanus et Paullinus 

65 Telesinus et Appuleius 

66 Capito et Rufus 

67 Italicus et Turpilianus 

68 Silvanus et Otho 

69 Vespasianus et Titus 
(Dio, 65:1, Consuls assumed by 
Vespasian and Titus while the 
former was in Egypt and the 
latter in Palestine) 

70 Vespasianus II et Titus II 

71 Vespasianus III et Nerva 


C. Caesare III solo 
C. Caesare IIII et Saturnino 


Tito Claudio II et Longo 

Tito Claudio III et Vitellio 

Crispo II et Tauro 

Vinicio et Corvino 

Asiatico II et Silano 

Tito Claudio III] et Vitellio III 

Vitellio et Publicula 

Verannio et Gallo 

Vetere et Nerviliano 

Tito Claudio V et Orfito 

Sulla et Othone 

Silano et Antonino 

Marcello et Aviola 
(Suetonius, 5:45, Nero Succeeds; 
Tacitus, Ann., 12:64-69, in consul- 
ship of Marcus Asinius and Man- 
ius Acilius) 

Nerone Caesare et Vetere 

Saturnino et Scipione 

Nerone II et Pisone 

Nerone III et Messala 

Capitone et Aproniano 

Nerone IIII et Lentulo 

Turpillino et Peto 

Mario et Gallo 

Regulo et Rufo 

Grasso et Basso 

Nerva et Vestino 

Telesino et Paulo 

Capitone et Rufo 

Trachala et Italico 

Galva II et Vinio 
(Tacitus, Hist., 1:1-49; Otho suc- 
ceeds in consulship of Servius Gal- 
va II and Titus Vinius) 


Vespasiano II et Tito 
Vespasiano III et Nerva 


1 Dio reports that an eclipse of the sun occurred on August 1 of this consul year (Dio, 60:25:1, 
60:26:1, 60:5:3), which astronomically verifies this year as 45 C.E. 
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Chapter XXVII 
Nero’s “Year 2” in Judaea 


Part II of the Sabbath 
Year of 56/57 C.E. 


ccording to the advocates of Systems “B” and “C,” there are four ways 
other than a Nisan (March/April) year by which Nero’s 2nd year could 


have been judged in the works of Josephus and Eusebius. 


The reign of Nero could have been reckoned by the Roman dies imperii 
which calculates the regnal year from the day the king achieved 
power to his anniversary date in the next year: ie., from October 13 
until October 13 of each year for Nero. His 1st year, therefore, would 
be from October 13, 54 to October 12, 55 C.E., his 2nd from October 13, 
55 to October 12, 56 C.E. 


The reign of Nero could have been counted by the Macedonian- 
Seleucid method, from the 1st of Tishri, which again gives us roughly 
an October to October year. 


His reign could have been determined on the basis of the Greek Mace- 
donian Olympiad calendar, which would have begun on Dius 1. The 
result would be the first of Dius (Oct. /Nov.), 54 until the 1st of Dius, 
55 C.E. for Nero’s 1st year. His 2nd year would be Dius 1, 55 until Dius 
1,56 C.E. 


Nero’s reign could have been dated from January 1st, the beginning of 
the Roman year since 8 B.C.E.,' the year Augustus Caesar changed the 
starting point of the Roman calendar. Year 1 would be January 1, 55 
until January 1, 56 C.E.; Year 2 would be January 1, 56 until January 1, 
57 C.E. 


Nisan 1 Regnal Years used by Josephus for Nero 

These theories must be rejected on the grounds that there is not one shred of 
evidence that during this period the Jews of Judaea ever utilized any of these 
methods to register the reign of a king over the land of Judaea. 

Both Josephus and Philo observe that the year in Judaea began with Nisan 
and the spring.’ At no time does any writer from this period say that a king’s 
reign listed on Judaean documents and contracts written between Jews was 
normally dated from an era used by foreign kings. 

Even as late as the beginning of the 3rd century C.E. the Mishnah tells us 


that “on the 1st of Nisan is the New Year for kings. 


13 


1 
2 
3 


See above Chap. XXIII, p. 315, n. 15. 
Jos., Antiq., 1:3:3, 2:14:6, 3:8:4, 3:10:5, 11:4:8; Philo, Spec., 1:35 §181, 2:27-28. 
R.Sh., 1:1. 
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If a Jew of Judaea during the period of Nero was dating a contract by the 
name and year of a king it would seem only logical that he would do so by 
the traditional Jewish method. 

This method, which was used in Judaea during the 1st century C.E., 
would begin to change after the Jews lost their homeland with the collapse 
of the First Revolt, thereby forfeiting their right to make such determina- 
tions. Yet even as late as the Bar Kochba revolt (133-135 B.C.E.), the Jews 
were still known to be using a Nisan beginning for their year.* After the Bar 
Kochba revolt, the Jews were scattered about the world and under the total 
dominance of foreign kings. A foreign reckoning would naturally follow. Yet 
in the time of Nero (October, 54-June, 68 C.E.) Judaea still existed as a 
country with its own Jewish rulers, an established Jewish priesthood, and 
Jewish customs. Its people had no reason to use a foreign reckoning on 
internal Jewish documents. 

The works of Josephus are reflective of this custom. Josephus, writing to a 
Greek-speaking audience, never dated events by the Macedonian-Olympiad 
system or by Roman consulships unless he specifically stated that he was 
doing so. In the relevant passages about Nero’s reign, Josephus never referred 
to an Olympiad or consul year. That Josephus would date Nero by the Mace- 
donian Olympiad or a consulship beginning on the 1st of January, yet not 
define it as such, is highly implausible. 

Another important factor in this investigation is that Josephus—the pri- 
mary source for the history of the First Revolt—was a Judaean who lived in 
his homeland at the time of Nero; and his work reflects that the 1st of the year 
for Nero’s reign began sometime after Marheshuan (Oct./ Nov.) 1, yet before 
Iyyar (April/May) 1. This fact is demonstrated by his dating of events in the 
First Revolt. Josephus’ sequence is as follows (cf. Chart B): 


e The “war opened, in the 12th year of the principate of Nero, and the 
17th of the reign of Agrippa, in the month of Artemisius (Iyyar; 
April/May)” (Jos., Wars, 2:14:4). 


This statement shows that Nero’s 12th year was in progress during this 
2nd Jewish month. Agrippa, by the way, was a Jewish ruler. Josephus 
would naturally date Agrippa’s reign based upon the Jewish method. In 
this passage Josephus importantly equates Agrippa’s 17th year in Judaea 
with the 12th year of Nero, strongly indicating that the same method of 
dating was used for both. 


¢ Riots broke out in Jerusalem “on the 16th of the month Artemisius” 
(Iyyar)” (Jos., Wars, 2:15:2). 


¢ On the “15th of the month Lous (Ab; July /Aug.)” an assault was made 
upon Antonia and the garrison was besieged (Jos., Wars, 2:17:7). 


4 IEJ, 21.1, pp. 39-46. 
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e On the “6th of the month Gorpiaeus (Elul; Aug./Sept.)” the king’s 
palace at Jerusalem was captured (Jos., Wars, 2:17:8). 


¢ On the “30th of the month Hyperberetaeus (Tishri; Sept. /Oct.)” Cestius 
made an assault upon Jerusalem (Jos., Wars, 2:19:4). 


e On “the 8th of the month of Dius (Marheshuan; Oct./Nov.), in 
the 12th year of Nero’s principate,” the defeat of Cestius took place 
(Jos., Wars, 2:19:9). 

We have now passed beyond the months of August and October, as well 
as beyond the 1st day of Dius (Marheshuan), yet it is still the 12th year of 
Nero. This detail proves that Josephus did not use the Roman dies imperii for 
Nero, which would start his year in October; nor did he use the October Se- 
leucid year or the Macedonian-Olympiad year, which started with the 1st of 
Dius, in determining the regnal years of Nero. 


e On the “21st of the month Artemisius (Iyyar; April/May)” Josephus 
came from Tiberias and went to Jotapata (Jos., Wars, 3:7:3). 


This detail reveals that we have now passed by the month of Nisan 
(Abib) and have entered into a new Jewish year. 


¢ On the “20th of the month Daesius (Siwan; May/June)” the first assault 
was made upon Jotapata, also called Japha (Jos., Wars, 3:7:29). 


¢ On the “25th of the month Daesius” Japha was captured (Jos., Wars, 
S731): 


¢ On the “27th of the month Daesius” Gerizim was captured (Jos., Wars, 
3:7:32). 


e The city of Jotapata was taken by the Romans “in the 13th year of the 
principate of Nero, on the new moon of Panemus (Tammuz; 
June/July)” (Jos., Wars, 3:7:36). 


We have now arrived at the 1st day of the 4th Jewish month, and we 
find ourselves in “Year 13” of Nero. 


Since it was still “Year 12” of Nero on the 8th of Dius (Marheshuan; 
Oct. / Nov.) of the previous year, it is clear that a new year began between the 
month of Dius (Marheshuan, the 8th Jewish month) and the following 
Panemus (Tammuz, the 4th Jewish month; June/July). 

Josephus’ dating of Nero is further narrowed by the fact that the 12th year 
of Nero was still in progress during the month of Artemisius (Iyyar), the 2nd 
Jewish month.’ The 13th year, therefore, had to be in effect during Artemisius 
(Iyyar; April/May) of the following year. This fact, in turn, shows that there 
was a change in year between the end of Marheshuan, the 8th month, and the 
beginning of Iyyar, the 2nd month (Chart B). 


5 Jos., Wars, 2:14:4. 
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This information demonstrates that Josephus must have been using a Ni- 
san year for the Roman emperors. It is true that a January Ist year is also 
possible; but, since Josephus does not label Nero’s reign by a consulship or re- 
fer to a Roman year, this supposition is weak. Furthermore, Josephus deter- 
mined the consul years by the 1st of March and not by the 1st of January.‘ 

The last time Josephus used an Olympiad to date any event was for the 
year that Herod completed his building of Caesarea Sebaste, which took 
place in the 192nd Olympiad (11/10 B.C.E., Dius [Oct./Nov.] Macedonian 
reckoning), being the 28th year of Herod (i.e., 10/9 B.C.E., Nisan Jewish reck- 
oning). The last consulship used for dating an event was that of Marcus 
Agrippa and Caninius Gallus (37/36 B.C.E., March 1 to March 1 reckoning). 
These dates importantly all fall prior to the changes made for the beginning 
month of the Roman calendar by Augustus Caesar, who in 8 B.C.E. altered the 
beginning of the year from March 1st to January Ist. 

Nowhere else in the works of Josephus can it be demonstrated that he used 
a January 1 year to date anything, which casts a dark shadow of doubt that he 
did so with Nero (or for that matter any of the other Roman emperors). 

It is also known from ancient coins that during the First Revolt (66-70 
C.E.) the Jewish year began with the month of Nisan.’ This detail adds even 
more weight to the fact that the Jews of Nero’s time observed a Ist of Nisan 
beginning for their regnal years, and counted from this month in their inter- 
nal documents. Furthermore, we have two sources (the coins of the First 
Revolt and the early 3rd century C.E. Mishnah) proving that the Jews of 
Judaea during the period of Nero and for some time afterwards determined 
the beginning of the year for their kings by the month of Nisan. 

Therefore, we must conclude that in the entire body of the works of Jose- 
phus, unless he specifically labels it as not applying, he used a Nisan begin- 
ning for his year. In the list of events during the 12th and 13th years of Nero, 
Josephus does not label the years as an exception to his normal Nisan reckon- 
ing. He shows that a year of Nero included the 2nd through 8th Jewish 
months (Iyyar through Marheshuan; roughly May through November). 
Indeed, the very fact that Josephus couples the 12th and 13th years of Nero 
with Macedonian month names, which he clearly equates throughout his 
work with the Jewish months, is a strong indication that he has reckoned 
Nero’s reign based upon a 1st of Nisan New Year. 

The weight of the evidence, as a result, points to the fact that the other 
Jews of Judaea, during the days of Nero, would have also dated Nero’s reign 
by a Nisan year. We will not overlook the remote possibility that Josephus 
used a January 1 reckoning for Nero; but, as we shall demonstrate, it will not 
change the final result. 


6 See Chap. XX, pp. 287-289, and cf. Chaps. XXI-XXIII. 
7 IEJ, 21.1, p. 40 and n. 11, p. 42; BA, 26.2, pp. 57-59. 
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Dating the First Revolt 
Our attention must now turn towards determining which year represents the 
2nd year of Nero in Judaea. This detail is gleaned from the information 
dealing with the length of the First Revolt and which year it started. 
Historical evidence proves that the First Revolt, which began in the 
12th year of Nero, raged for 5 years. Jewish coins produced during this revolt, 
for example, bear only the dates from “Year 1” to “Year 5.”* In Josephus’ 
history about the First Revolt, he clearly sets forth that the war lasted until the 
5th year (using a Nisan 1 regnal reckoning but counting the length of the war 
from the time it started in Iyyar [April/May]). The flow of events in his 
history of the war with Rome is as follows (cf. Chart B): 


YEAR 1 (66 CE.) 
e The war began in the 12th year of Nero in the month of Artemisius 
(Iyyar; April/May) (Jos., Wars, 2:14:4, 2:15:2). 


¢ The Festival of Tabernacles observed (Tishri; Sept./Oct.) JJos., Wars, 
219-1). 


e Events in the “month of Dius (Marheshuan; Oct./ Nov.) in the 12th year 
of Nero’s principate” (Jos., Wars, 2:19:9). 


YEAR 2 (67 C.E.) 
e Events in the month of Artemisius (April/May) (Jos., Wars, 3:7:3). 
e Events in the month of Daesius (May/June) (Jos., Wars, 3:7:29). 
e Events in the month of Gorpiaeus (Aug. /Sept.) (Jos., Wars, 3:10:10). 


e Events in the month of Hyperberetaeus (Sept./Oct.) (Jos., Wars, 4:1:9- 
10). 


e Events in the month of Dystrus (Feb./ March) (Jos., Wars, 4:7:3). 


YEAR 3 (68 C.E.) 
e Events in the month of Daesius (May/June) (Jos., Wars, 4:8:1, 4:9:9). 


YEAR 4 (69 CE.) 
e Simon became master of Jerusalem “in the 3rd year of the war, in the 
month of Xanthicus (March/ April)” (Jos., Wars, 4:9:12). 


Counting the years from the month the war began, i.e., from the month 
of Artemisius (April/May) of 66 C.E., the 4th year of the war began in 
Iyyar (April/May) of 69 C.E. 


e Events in the month of Apellaios (Nov./Dec.) (Jos., Wars, 4:11:4). 
e Winter (Jos., Wars, 4:11:5). 


8 AJ, pp. 28-33, 57-59; AJC, pp. 259-263. 
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YEAR 5 (70 CE.) 
e Events of the month of Xanthicus (March/April) (Wars, 5:3:1). 


e Events of the month of Artemisius (April/May) (Jos., Wars, 5:7:2, 5:11:4). 


e The destruction of the Temple by Titus on the 10th day of Lous (July/ 
Aug., ie., the Hebrew month of Ab) “in the 2nd year of Vespasian’s 
reign” (Jos., Wars, 6:4:5, 8). 


Tacitus also reveals that the Judaean revolt lasted 5 years.’ He writes that 
in the 1st year of the revolt Cestius Gallus, governor of Syria, tried to stop it, 
but “he suffered varied fortunes and met defeat more often than he gained 
victory.” Cestius endured a great defeat at the hands of the Jews “on the 8th 
of the month Dius (Nov.) in the 12th year of Nero’s principate.” On the death 
of Gallus, Tacitus continues: 


... Nero sent out Vespasian, who aided by his good 
fortune and reputation as well by his excellent subor- 
dinates, within TWO SUMMERS occupied with 
his victorious army the whole of the level country 
and all the cities except Jerusalem. THE NEXT YEAR 
was taken up with the civil war, and thus was 
passed in inactivity so far as the Jews were con- 
cerned. When peace had been secured throughout 
Italy, foreign troubles began again; and the fact that 
the Jews alone had failed to surrender increased our 
resentment; at the same time, having regard to all 
the possibilities and hazards of a new reign, it 
seemed expedient for Titus to remain with the army. 
Therefore, as I have said above, Titus pitched his 
camp before the walls of Jerusalem and displayed 
his legions in battle array. (Tacitus, Hist., 5:9-10) 


When Tacitus states, “as I have said above,” he is making reference to 
the fact that after “the 1st of January”" of the year that Vespasian assumed the 
consular office,” ie., 70 C.E., “At the beginning of that same year,” Titus, the 
son of Vespasian, was “selected by his father to complete the subjugation of 
Judaea.”* Later that same year, Jerusalem fell into his hands. The words of 
Tacitus reveal the following: 


YEAR 1 
The revolt (which started in May) found success for the Jews in November 
of that year when they defeated Cestius. 


9 Tacitus, Hist., 4:39-5:13. 
10 Tacitus, Hist., 5:10. 

11 Tacitus, Hist., 4:39. 

12. Cf. Dio, 66:1. 

13. Tacitus, Hist., 5:1. 
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YEARS 2 & 3 

After the defeat of Cestius, Nero appoints Vespasian to the war, who 
“within two summers” occupies all the cities of Judaea except Jerusalem. This 
sequence perfectly matches what Josephus says on the matter.“ Vespasian 
makes his first attack on the Jewish rebels at the city of Jotapata a few days 
after “the 21st of the month of Artemisius (Iyyar; May)” and takes the city “on 
the 13th year of the principate of Nero, on the new moon of Panemus 
(Tammuz; June /July).”” 


YEAR 4 
This year was taken up with the civil war at Rome, which saw the quick 
succession of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. As has been demonstrated in our 
last chapter, this civil war consumed the year 69 C.E. The Judaean war was 
inactive as far as Roman involvement was concerned. 


YEAR 5 
In the year after the civil war at Rome, after the first of January, Titus was 
sent to capture the city of Jerusalem. 


The 1st year of the revolt is determined by the following facts: 


¢ The war ended in the 2nd year of Vespasian,”* with the destruction of 
the Temple on the 10th of Lous (Ab; July/ Aug.).” As shown above in 
our section on the reign of Vespasian, Vespasian became emperor in 
the latter half of 69 C-E., recognizing himself as emperor in July of that 
year while he was in Judaea. The 2nd year of Vespasian, the 5th year 
of the war, therefore, is the year 70 C.E., the year that Vespasian was 
first elected consular and the year he sent Titus to capture Jerusalem. 


The revolt began in the 12th year of Nero, in the month of Artemisius 
(Iyyar; April/May), the 2nd month of the Jewish year." 


Since the year 70/71 C.E., Nisan reckoning, was the final year of the 
war, we must count back to the 1st year from this point. Therefore, 
the revolt began in the 2nd Jewish month, lyyar, of the year 66/67 
C.E., being the 12th year of Nero. Further, the 12th year of Nero was 
still in progress during the 8th Jewish month of Marheshuan 
(Oct./ Nov.) of that same year.” 


This evidence compels us to equate the 12th year of Nero, as recorded by 
the Jewish priest Josephus and supported by Eusebius, with the year 66/67 
C.E., Nisan reckoning. In the 2nd Jewish month of that year (Iyyar; April/ 
May) the revolt in Judaea began. 
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Dating “Year 2” of Nero 
The 2nd year of Nero, counted by the Judaeans of the Ist century C.E., is 
derived as follows: 

Counting backwards from 66/67 C.E., Nisan reckoning, “Year 1” of Nero 
in Josephus is equal to the year 55/56 C.E., Nisan reckoning. “Year 2,” as a 
result, is 56/57 C.E., Nisan reckoning. 

This dating is also confirmed by the aforementioned coins of Agrippa, gov- 
ernor of Judaea, when the First Revolt broke out. His coins bear the imperial 
effigy. They begin with one that gives the name and likeness of Nero and is 
dated “Year 6” = “Year 11,”” ie, the 6th year of Nero = the 11th year of 
Agrippa. These coins, being Judaean, are therefore based upon a 1st of Nisan 
year. Josephus, meanwhile, specifically tells us that the 12th year of Nero was 
the same as the 17th year of Agrippa, and that in turn this year 
was the year that the First Revolt began,” i.e., 66/67 C.E., Nisan reckoning. 

“Year 2” of Nero in Judaea, therefore, is the year 56/57 C.E., Nisan reckon- 
ing. This date perfectly matches the Sabbath-cycle sequence of System “A.” 
Yet for the sake of argument, let us also grant the possibility of an October, 
November, or January system for the Note of Indebtedness at question. The 
1st year of Nero, accordingly, would either be October, 54 until October, 
55 C.E.; November, 54 until November, 55 C.E.; or a January 1, 55 until Janu- 
ary 1, 56 C.E. year. 

With any of these systems the last 6 or more months of a year belonging to 
Nero would fall within the first 6 or more months of the Jewish year. The 
Jewish revolt would still fall in the month of Iyyar in the 12th year of 
Nero, i.e., the spring of 66 C.E., and for the Jews of Judaea, like Josephus, this 
12th year continued beyond Marheshuan (Oct. / Nov.) of this same year. 

The Jewish year would still begin with the spring and a king’s year in Ju- 
daea would still have been counted from that time. The greater part of Nero’s 
2nd year would include the Sabbath year of 56/57 C.E., Nisan reckoning. 


Conclusion 

It is clear from this evidence that the 2nd year of Nero, mentioned in the 
Judaean Note of Indebtedness found in the cave at Wadi Murabba‘at, must 
have begun with the month of Nisan in the year 56/57 C.E. This year, accord- 
ing to that same document, was a Sabbath year. 

Even using the variant arrangements of an October, November, or January 
year, System “B” is eliminated from consideration because it requires a 
Sabbath year from Tishri (Sept./Oct.) of 54 until Tishri of 55 C.E. This year 
would have been the 1st for Nero not his 2nd. 

System “C,” which demands a Sabbath year from Tishri, 55 until Tishri, 
56 C.E., is still faced with the evidence that the Sabbath years during this 
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period began with the month of Abib (Nisan). For this reason it also falls 
out of consideration. 

System “D,” which would have a Sabbath year from Nisan, 55 until Nisan, 
56 C.E., is lacking since it would place the 2nd year of Nero in the year before 
its proper Jewish reckoning. It must likewise deal with the problem that 
previous years in its cycle have already been eliminated as possibilities. 

The only viable solution is the System “A” Sabbath cycle. The Sabbath 
year represented by Nero’s 2nd year over Judaea has provided us with 
one more item of proof confirming the cycle already demonstrated by the 
known Sabbath years from the 15th year of Hezekiah until the 2nd year of 
King Herod over Jerusalem (see Chart C). 
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Chapter XXVIII 


The Sabbath Year 
of 70/71 C.E. 


[ is unfortunate, indeed, that we possess no direct testimony by any contem- 
porary historian or other similar record that can testify directly as to 
whether or not a Sabbath year was in progress during the period that Jerusa- 
lem was captured by the Romans (i.e., in the summer of 70 C.E.). Such docu- 
mentation would end all speculation on the issue and would settle the 
question once and for all. 

Nevertheless, Josephus, who was contemporary with that event, goes a 
long way towards proving that 70/71 C.E., Nisan reckoning, was a Sabbath 
year. In his history of the First Revolt, Josephus mentions an invasion of 
Judaean Idumaea by Simon ben Gioras in the winter of 68/69 C.E. The fields 
of Idumaea, we are told, were cultivated at that time. This detail is important 
because the Idumaeans living in this region and during that period were 
Jewish by religion and would not have cultivated their fields in the few 
months prior to a Sabbath year or during a Sabbath year. Therefore, the evi- 
dence from Josephus strongly indicates that the Sabbath year could not have 
taken place until the next year (70/71 C.E., Nisan reckoning). 

In addition, rabbis beginning from the mid-2nd century C.E. and forward 
provide us with important information regarding the Sabbath year at the time 
of the destruction of the Temple of Yahweh in the summer of 70 C.E. 
According to their records, the Romans began to destroy the Temple of 
Yahweh on a Sabbath day during a Sabbath year. As a result, when we 
combine these items of evidence, it proves that 70/71 C.E., Nisan reckoning, 
was a Sabbath year. 


Chronology of Simon’s Invasion 
The sequence of events for Simon’s invasion of Idumaea are as follows: Vespa- 
sian, the Roman general, was in Caesarea preparing to march against Jerusa- 
lem when word arrived of the death of Emperor Nero.’ Nero died on or about 
June 9, 68 C.E. Since it was early summer, it would have taken approximately 
3 weeks for news to arrive from Rome to Palestine (this being a reasonable 
estimate due to the urgency of the message of the emperor’s death). Vespasian 
must have heard of Nero’s death on or about the beginning of July, which is 
supported by comparing the statements of Theophilus and Dio.’ 

Vespasian, after hearing of Nero’s death and the civil war that ensued, 
deferred his expedition against Jerusalem, “anxiously waiting to see upon 
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whom the empire would devolve after Nero’s death; nor when he subse- 
quently heard that Galba was emperor would he undertake anything, until he 
had received further instructions from him concerning the war.”° 

In response, Vespasian sent his son Titus to the new emperor for in- 
structions. Yet before Titus could arrive in Rome, while he was still sailing in 
vessels of war around Achaea, it being the winter season, “Galba was assassi- 
nated” and Otho succeeded to the crown.* 

Titus then sailed back from Greece to Syria and hastened to rejoin his 
father at Caesarea. “The two (Vespasian and Titus), being in suspense on these 
momentous matters, when the Roman Empire itself was reeling, neglected the 
invasion of Judaea, regarding an attack on a foreign country as unseasonable, 
while in such anxiety concerning their own.” 

Otho had ascended to the throne on January 15, 69 C.E. It would have tak- 
en about 14 to 21 days for news of Galba’s death to reach Greece where Titus 
was. Therefore, Titus must have started back for Syria in mid-February and 
rejoined his father at Caesarea in late February or early March of 69 C.E. 

“But another war WAS NOW IMPENDING over Jerusalem.”° At this 
point Josephus backs up a little to tell the story of how the Jewish factional 
leader Simon ben Gioras came to lay siege against Jerusalem. The context of 
his discussion is that the siege of Simon ben Gioras against Jerusalem was 
about to occur at the same time that Titus made his return trip from Greece. 

In the months before the siege Simon had collected a strong force and had 
overrun not only the province of Acrabetene but the whole district extending 
to the border of Idumaea. He then fortified himself in a city called Nain 
where “he laid up his spoils of corn” and “where most of his troops were 
quartered.” Here he began training his men “for an attack upon Jerusalem.”’ 

The Jewish Zealots, who were allied with and had many members from 
the Idumaeans, fearing an attack by Simon, made an expedition against him 
(unthinkable in a Sabbath year), but they lost the contest. In turn, Simon “re- 
solved first to subdue Idumaea” and forthwith marched to the borders of 
that country. A battle was fought but no one was the victor. Each side re- 
turned home.’ “Not long after,” Simon invaded that country again with a 
larger force. This time he took control of the fortress at Herodion (Herodium). 
Through a bit of trickery, Simon was able to convince the Idumaeans that he 
possessed a force far too great for them to thwart. The Idumaeans unexpect- 
edly broke ranks and fled.’ 

Simon, thus, “marched into Idumaea without bloodshed,” captured Heb- 
ron, “where he gained abundant booty and laid hands on vast supplies of 
corn,” and then “pursued his march through the whole of Idumaea.”" On his 
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march through Idumaea, Simon made “havoc also of the country, since 
provisions proved insufficient for such a multitude; for, exclusive of his 
troops, he had 40,000 followers.” His cruelty and animosity against the nation 
“contributed to complete the devastation of Idumaea.”" 


Just as a forest in the wake of locusts can be seen 
stripped quite bare, so in the rear of Simon’s army 
nothing remained but a desert. Some places they burnt, 
others they razed to the ground; ALL VEGETATION 
throughout the country vanished, either trodden under 
foot or consumed; while the tramp of their march 
rendered évepyov (CULTIVATED LAND) harder than 
the barren soil. In short, nothing touched by their 
ravages left any sign of its having ever existed.” 


Wet 


The land was évepyov (energon), i.e., “cultivated,” “productive,” “active.”* 
This evidence proves that the land in Idumaea was at the time planted with 
crops. It also places Simon’s invasion in the months after Khisleu (Nov./ 
Dec.), when the fields are first sown. The Jews under Simon were also harvest- 
ing all consumable vegetation, something not done during a Sabbath year. 

In turn the Zealots captured Simon’s wife and triumphantly entered the 
city of Jerusalem as if Simon himself had been captured. In response Simon 
laid siege to Jerusalem (which he would not have done in a Sabbath year), 
causing a great terror among the people there. Out of fear the citizens allowed 
Simon to recover his wife,"* but he was not yet able to take the city. 

Josephus then backtracks to report the events occurring in Rome at that 
time. Galba was murdered (Jan., 69 C.E.), Otho succeeded to power, and Vi- 
tellius was elected emperor by his soldiers. The contest between Otho and 
Vitellius ensued, after which Otho died, having ruled 3 months and 2 days." 
Otho’s death took place in April of 69 C.E." 

This evidence demonstrates, since aggressive war was committed and 
crops were in production during the winter of 68/69 C.E., that System “B,” 
which would have the Sabbath year begin in Tishri of 68 C.E., is eliminated 
as a possibility. Also, since the Jews by custom did not plant crops during the 
six months prior to the beginning of a Sabbath year, System “D,” which 
would begin a Sabbath year in the spring of 69 C.E., must also be dismissed. 


The Edomite Jews 
Those who hold to Systems “B” and “D” object to our conclusion. They cannot 
deny the clear statements of Josephus. Instead, they argue, as Solomon Zeitlin 
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does, that “the laws of the sabbatical year affected only the lands of Palestine, 
and had no application in Edom or in any other country that was annexed to 
Palestine.”” Though this interpretation may at first seem reasonable, the 
attempt by the advocates of Systems “B” and “D” to circumvent the words of 
Josephus about the events during the winter of 68/69 C.E. cannot bear up 
against close scrutiny. 

First, one must not confuse the original country of Edom (Greek “Idu- 
maea”) with the country of Idumaea of the 1st century C.E. The Edomites had 
originally settled in the Khorite country of Seir, located southeast of the Dead 
Sea." The people of Edom are descendants of Esau, who was later 
called Edom (Red) because he sold his birthright to his brother, Jacob Israel, 
for a bowl of red soup.” Before the death of Isaak, the father of both Israel and 
Edom, Edom migrated and settled in the Kanaani land of Seir the Khorite, 
located in the mountains southeast of the Dead Sea. Edom made this settle- 
ment permanent after Isaak’s death. Later, the Edomite nation killed off the 
Seiri and became the dominant tribe in that land.” 

In the days of Moses the country bordering south of Edom was Qadesh 
Barnea,” properly identified by Josephus,” Jerome, and Eusebius with the 
district near Petra.¥ On Edom’s north side lay Moab,” their borders touching 
at the Zered River: the modern Wadi el-Hasa.” Through Edom’s territory ran 
the famous King’s Highway, the main highway that today extends from the 
Gulf of Aqabah to Al Karak.” The ancient capital city of Edom was Bozrah.” 
It was located about 30 miles southeast of the Dead Sea in the mountains east 
of the Arabah (the long valley located south of the Dead Sea and on the west 
side of the Seir mountains).” 

At the time the Israelites divided up their shares of the Promised Land, Ju- 
dah’s portion included the Arabah. Judah’s lot also retained Qadesh Barnea, 
which bordered on the south of Edom and extended southward towards the Gulf 
of Aqabah (Red Sea).” Importantly, the Israelites were not permitted to take any 
part of the land of Edom in their conquest.” After the Exodus, when the Israelites 
left the southern border of Edom in an effort to encompass that land so that they 
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might gain access to the King’s Highway without having to pass through 
Edom’s territory, they went by way of the Arabah south of the Dead Sea.” 

On their way north from the Gulf of Aqabah, the Israelites stopped off at 
Punon,” identified with modern Feinan, an Edomite border district on Edom’s 
western side, located on the east side of the Arabah about 25 miles south of the 
Dead Sea.® This evidence proves that the original country of Edom Proper laid 
north of Petra, east of the Arabah, and south of the Zered River (Wadi el-Hasa). 

The Edomite families remaining in their original homeland were, by the 
beginning of the reign of King Darius I of Persia (521 B.C.E.), driven out of 
their country by the Nabataean Arabs. These exiled Edomites, in turn, reset- 
tled in southern Palestine (cf. 1 Esdras, 4:45-50). The historian Strabo writes: 


The Idumaeans (Edomites) are Nabataeans, but ow- 
ing to sedition they were banished from there, (and) 
joined the Judaeans.™ 


The Nabataeans were an Arab tribe named after Nebaioth, the son of Ish- 
mael, the brother-in-law of Edom.® In the post-exilic period this tribe came to 
dominate the ancient Edomite country on the southeast side of the Dead Sea. 
They made their capital the ancient city of Petra.* 

The Edomi were not actually Nabataeans. Nevertheless, after they and 
their original homeland came under the dominance of the Nabataeans during 
the late Babylonian period, the Greeks began to identify these Edomi with the 
latter. Strabo, accordingly, identified the Idumaeans with their kinsmen tribe 
because they had once dwelt with the Nabataeans in part of the land presently 
known to him as Nabataea. 

The territory occupied by the Edomites in the 1st century C.E., on the oth- 
er hand, was located in the southern half of Judaea and was part of the Holy 
Land. Josephus states that the land of Idumaea that existed from the 2nd 
century B.C.E. until the 1st century C.E. laid in “the latitude of Gaza” and 
was “conterminous with” the territory then held by the Jews.” Its cities includ- 
ed Hebron (formally an important Jewish city in the inheritance of Judah);* 
Adora (located 5 miles southwest of Hebron); Rhesa (8 miles south of Hebron); 
Marisa (1 mile south of Bit Jibrin); Thekoue (5 miles south of Bethlehem); He- 
rodion (3 miles northeast of Thekoue); and Alurus (4 miles north of Hebron). 

Josephus makes Idumaea one of the 11 districts of Judaea.* In his 
book on the Jewish Wars, Josephus reports a defection “in many parts of 
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Idumaea, where Machaeras was rebuilding the walls of the fortress called 
Gittha.”"' In another version of this story, Josephus states it was “a good part 
of Judaea” that revolted when Machaeras fortified the place called Gittha.” 
Therefore, the 1st century C.E. country of Idumaea is interchangeably used 
as part of Judaea. 

In pointing out how the Holy Land was divided up amongst the 12 tribes of 
Israel in the days of Joshua the son of Nun (1394 B.C.E.), Josephus uses the 
place names of cities and regions in his own day (the 1st century C.E.). In the al- 
lotments that came to the Israelite tribes of Judah and Simeon (Simeon obtain- 
ing a share of Judah’s territory), Josephus gives the following description: 


When, then, he had cast lots, that of Judah obtained 
for its lot the WHOLE OF UPPER IDUMAEA, extend- 
ing (in length) to Jerusalem and in breadth reaching 
over to the lake of Sodom (Dead Sea); within this al- 
lotment were the cities of Ashkelon and Gaza. That of 
Simeon, being the second, obtained the portion 
OF IDUMAEA bordering on Egypt and Arabia.“ 


Diodorus of Sicily states that the Dead Sea extends along the middle of the 
satrapy of Idumaea® (i.e., the Dead Sea laid on the eastern side of Idumaea 
about half way down the country of Idumaea). Pliny points out that “Idumaea 
and Judaea” were part of the “seacoast of Syria,” i.e., they both border upon 
the Mediterranean Sea. He adds that Palestine begins with the region of 
Idumaea “at the point where the Serbonian Lake comes into view.”” The 
Serbonian Lake is located along the Mediterranean Sea, forming the north- 
eastern sector of the Sinai Peninsula. Pliny also makes Judaea proper lie 
between Idumaea and Samaria.* 

Strabo notes, “As for Judaea, its western extremities towards Casius are 
occupied by the Idumaeans and by the lake (Serbonia).”” The famous 2nd 
century C.E. geographer Ptolemy makes Idumaea one of the districts of 
greater “Palestina or Judaea.” He writes that “all” of Idumaea lies “west of 
the Jordan River.” Ptolemy describes and defines Idumaea and its cities as 
that district lying immediately south of Judaea proper.” 

This geographical data proves beyond any doubt that the country of 
Idumaea which existed during the 1st century C.E. occupied a portion of the 
Promised Land that had formally been given by allotment to the Israelite 
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tribes of Judah and Simeon. The land they possessed, therefore, was part of 
the Holy Land. More specifically, it was part of greater Judah (Simeon’s 
portion being extracted out of Judah’s share). It stands to reason that if part of 
the Holy Land is occupied by those professing the Jewish faith, in the eyes of 
the Jews, it certainly would be subject to the Laws of Moses. 

What then of the Idumaean religious beliefs? In the reign of John Hyrcanus 
(134/133-105/104 B.C.E.), the Jews conquered the country of Idumaea.” 


Hyrcanus also captured the Idumaean cities of Adora 
and Marisa, and after subduing all the Idumaeans, 
PERMITTED THEM TO REMAIN in the country SO 
LONG AS they had themselves circumcised and 
WERE WILLING TO OBSERVE THE LAWS OF 
THE JEWS. And so, out of attachment to the land of 
their fathers, they submitted to circumcision and to 
making their manner of life conform in all other 
respects to that of the Jews. AND FROM THAT 
TIME ON THEY HAVE CONTINUED TO BE JEWS.” 


No other neighboring countries located outside of the lands anciently inhab- 
ited by the Israelites and conquered by the Jews in the 2nd and 1st centuries 
B.C.E. were forced to meet the requirements of either becoming Jewish by reli- 
gion and practice or suffer under the threat of being forced to vacate their land. 
Nevertheless, there are two extremely important questions that have not been 
asked in reference to this above cited passage: First, “Is this exemption true for 
those people living on territories anciently inhabited by the Israelites?” Second, 
“Why would the Jews demand compliance from these Idumaeans?” 

The answers are easily unveiled. When the Jews dominated Samaria and 
the Trans-Jordan districts, once inhabited by the house of Israel, Jewish 
customs were also demanded. The Samaritans, for instance, had long prac- 
ticed a form of Judaism and, for the Jews, were not an issue.® The Ituraean 
Arabs also provide us an excellent example. A tribe of Ituraeans lived in a 
Trans-Jordan district once inhabited by the Israelite tribe of Manasseh. When 
a portion of them were conquered by the Jewish king Aristobulus (104/103 
B.C.E.), and their territory annexed, they were joined to the Jews “by the bond 
of circumcision.”™ 

The Idumaeans, meanwhile, were living in that part of the Holy Land which 
historically belonged to the Jews, who had occupied it centuries before the Jew- 
ish exile to Babylonia during the 6th century B.C.E. The Jews identified them- 
selves with their own heritage in Judah yet they still saw reasons to require the 
conversion of the foreign nations now occupying the territory that had once be- 
longed to the house of Israel. This requirement was even more stringent within 
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territory traditionally considered Judahite. In the Torah, aliens dwelling with 
the Israelites were required to observe the Sabbath year.® As a result, either the 
Edomites, who were living in Judah proper and not just in greater Israelite ter- 
ritory, had to conform to Jewish law or they had to leave. The Idumaeans chose 
to stay in the land, “And from that time on they have continued to be Jews!” 

In the days of King Herod the Great of Judaea an Idumaean named Co- 
stobarus was appointed governor of Idumaea and Gaza. Costobarus held the 
belief that the Idumaeans should not have adopted the customs of the Jews, 
so he sent to Cleopatra of Egypt in an attempt to have Idumaea stripped 
from Judaea as a possession. The attempt failed, but in discussing this issue 
Josephus also comments that in earlier times the Jewish priest “Hyrcanus 
had altered their (the Idumaeans’) way of life and made them adopt THE 
CUSTOMS AND LAWS OF THE JEWS.”® Strabo writes: 


The Idumaeans are Nabataeans, but owing to a sedi- 
tion they were banished from there, joined the Ju- 
daeans, and SHARED IN THE SAME CUSTOMS 
WITH THEM.” 


Antipater, the father of Herod the Judaean king (37-4 B.C.E.), was an Idu- 
maean held in high esteem among the Idumaean people.* Although Herod’s 
father was Edomite, the Jews themselves proclaimed that he “was a Jew.” 
Four of Herod’s wives (Doris, Mariamme the daughter of Alexander, Mari- 
amme the daughter of Simon, and Cleopatra) are known to be Jewish.® In fact, 
Mariamme the daughter of Alexander was the granddaughter of the Jewish 
high priest named Hyrcanus and the other Mariamme was the daughter of the 
high priest named Simon Boethus.” 

It would not have been possible for Herod to have retained the Judaean 
crown if he had not himself been Jewish by religion. Therefore, the king of 
Judaea, at the time that Yahushua the messiah was born, although Edomite by 
descent, was Jewish by religion. This fact symbolizes the general merger of the 
Jews of Judaea and Edomites of Idumaea during this and subsequent periods. 
Though up until the 1st century C.E. the Judahites and Edomites could distin- 
guish between themselves, foreigners classed them all as Jews. In time even 
their own ability to distinguish one from the other had passed away. 


55 E.g., Lev., 25:2-7. 

56 Jos., Antig., 15:7:9. 

57 Strabo 16:2:34. 

58 Jos., Wars, 1:6:2, 1:13:7, 2:4:1, Antiq., 14:1:3, 14:7:3, 14:15:2. 

59 Jos., Wars, 2:13:7. 

60 Doris was of Herod’s “own nation,” i.e., an Edomite (Jos., Antiq., 14:12:1), yet she is said to 
be “a native of Jerusalem” (Jos., Wars, 1:22:1) and “a Jewess of some standing” (Jos., Wars, 12:3). 
Mariamme, the daughter of Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, was the granddaughter of the high 
priest Hyrcanus (Jos., Wars, 1:12:3, 1:17:8, Antiq., 14:12:1, 14:15:14). The second Mariamme was the 
“daughter of Simon the high priest” (Jos., Antiq., 15:9:3, 18:5:4). Cleopatra is also called “a native 
of Jerusalem.” Regarding the 10 wives of Herod the Great, see Jos., Antig., 17:1:1-3; Wars, 
1:24:2, 1:28:4; HJP, 1, pp. 320f. 

61 Ibid. 
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In religious matters the Idumaeans were generally in alliance with the 
Zealots, one of the strictest religious sects in ancient Judaism.” The Idumaean 
Jews attended the major religious festivals at Jerusalem and were also a 
bulwark in the First Revolt against the Romans (66-70 C.E.).® 


Second Temple Destroyed in a Sabbath Year 

There is no contemporary record referring to the Sabbath year of 70/71 C.E.,, 
Nisan reckoning (or, for that matter, any other year around this time). Yet 
70/71 C.E. was an important year for the Jews. It was during this year that the 
Romans captured Jerusalem and destroyed the Second Temple of Yahweh. For 
this reason, the destruction of the Second Temple was still painfully remem- 
bered by the mid-2nd century C.E. rabbis. In addition, only a few decades after 
the destruction of the Second Temple, the Judaean nation again heavily suffered 
from another devastating defeat by the Romans. This calamity came as the 
result of the Bar Kochba revolt against Rome, which ended in 135 C.E.™ At this 
time the Romans carried off and enslaved thousands of Jews, exiling many 
more. Those that remained in Judaea fell under the iron boot of the Romans and 
were forbidden to even come near the district surrounding the city of 
Jerusalem.® From this time forward, the Romans no longer allowed the Jews to 
keep the Sabbath years. These dire straits forced the remaining Judaean popu- 
lation to accommodate to their new circumstances. For example, it was after the 
collapse of the Jewish kingdom in 135 C.E. that the rabbis created a new reck- 
oning for the Sabbath year, one that began both the Sabbath and Jubilee years 
with Tishri 1 rather than with Nisan 1.” 

Unfortunately, when the rabbis living in the mid-2nd century C.E. and 
beyond took it upon themselves to discuss past events in Jewish history, they 
anachronistically superimposed their new interpretation of when to begin the 
Sabbath year upon these historical events—a rather self-serving effort meant to 
justify their new reckoning. Nevertheless, once we take into account this 
anachronism, the late rabbinic interpretation actually proves that a Sabbath year 
took place in 70/71 C.E., Nisan reckoning. The rabbinic version of the Sabbath 
year, for example, reckoned a Sabbath year from Tishri 1 of 69 until the begin- 
ning of Tishri 1 of 70 C.E. (System “C”) rather than by the scriptural method by 
using Nisan 1 of 70 until the beginning of Nisan 1 of 71 C.E. (System “A”). 

As previously demonstrated, the rabbis first lengthened their Sabbath year by 
adding 6 months prior to the beginning of the actual Sabbath year. They were 
encouraged to make this adjustment by their own self-imposed requirement 
that they must build a fence around the Torah.” After the Bar Kochba revolt, 


62 E.g., Jos., Antig., 4:4:1—-4:5:2. 

63 E.g., Jos., Antig., 17:10:2, Wars, 2:3:2, 5:6:1, 6:8:2. 

64 See a detailed discussion below in Chaps. XXIX-XXXII. 

65 Eusebius, H.E., 4:6. 

66 See above Chap. II. 

67 Ab., 1:1, “the men of the great assembly” said “make a fence round the Torah”; cf. B. Pes., 
2b, “The Rabbis erected a safeguard for a Scriptural law”; B. Sanh., 46a, “not with the intention of 
disregarding the Torah but to make a fence around it’; B. Ab., 3:13, “tradition is a fence to the 
Torah.” Also see TNTB, p. 140. 
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the Jews of Judaea were oppressed by the prolonged observance of their con- 
trived version of the Sabbath year and by their Roman overlords, who forced 
the Jews to work their fields during a Sabbath year. As a result, the rabbis were 
forced to shorten their observance of the Sabbath year from 1% years to 1 year 
by adopting the Greek system of beginning the year with the month of 
Hyperberetaeus, called Tishri in Hebrew. Thus, these rabbis created the Tishri 
1 year system for every year, calling Tishri 1 “Rosh ha-Shanah (Head of the 
Year),” a definition that is nowhere found in Scriptures. The reckoning of the 
Tishri 1 year system remains for those practicing Judaism until this day. 

At the same time, Rabbinic records agreed with Josephus and other histori- 
cal sources that the date for the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
Second Temple of Yahweh occurred on the 9th of Ab (July / Aug.). They also cal- 
culated that the destruction of both the First and Second Temples occurred on a 
Sabbath day during a Sabbath year. The reckoning of Ab 9 is true for the year 
70 C.E., whether utilizing System “C” or System “A.” Systems “B” and “D,” on 
the other hand, are both eliminated since both calculations would have finished 
their version of the Sabbath year well before Ab 9 of 70 C.E. At the same time, 
these mid-2nd century C.E. rabbis erred in their chronology when they tried to 
force an interpretation that the First Temple—the destruction of which took 
place on Ab 9 and 10 but in the year 587 B.C.E.—like the Second Temple, fell on 
a Sabbath day during a Sabbath year. It did not.“ They even misdated the fall of 
the First Temple by 176 years.® Nevertheless, the template upon which they 
built their false chronology and conclusions was the destruction of the Second 
Temple, about which they were much more familiar. Recognizing that the refer- 
ence to the destruction of the First Temple was believed to be a duplicate of the 
destruction of the Second Temple, we possess strong evidence that the Sabbath 
year was ongoing in the summer of 70 C.E. To begin with, we read in the Seder 
Olam (160 C.E.): 


Rabbi Yose used to say: Propitiousness is assigned to 
a propitious day and calamity to a calamitous day. As 
it is found said, When the Temple was destroyed the 
first time, that day the Sabbath (day) was "SS 
(mutzai; going-out),” and it was the "SS$¥2 (mutzai; 
going-out) of the Sabbatical year. It was (during the 
service of) the priestly division of Jehoiarib, and it 
was the 9th day of Ab; ALSO IT HAPPENED THE 
SECOND TIME (that the Temple was destroyed). In 


°° A Sabbath year occurred in the 9th year of King Zedekiah of Judah, but the First Temple 
was destroyed in the 11th year of King Zedekiah, see above Chap. XIII. 

° See our discussion above in Chap. I, pp. 14-17. The Jews of the post-Bar Kochba period 
wildly misdated the destruction of the First Temple to the year 421 B.C.E. 

70” HCLOT, p. 458, “a going out... that which goes out”; NBDBG, p. 425, 1, “c. way out, exit... 
2. that which goes forth”; CHAL, p. 187, “what comes out (of lips, mouth) .. . going out”; SEC, Heb. 
#4161, “a going forth, i.e. (the act) an egress, or (the place) an exit; .. . outgoing, proceeded out”; 
SHL, p. 341, “a coming or going forth, exit’; HEL, pp. 141, “go out, go forth.” 
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this one and that one (i.e., the two Temple destruc- 
tions) the Levites stood upon their platform and 
recited a song.” 


The date of Ab 9 for the beginning of the destruction of the second Temple 
is supported by other Jewish writers. In both the Mishnah (c.200 C.E.) and the 
Babylonian Talmud, for example, we read: 


On the 9th of Ab . . . the Temple was destroyed the 
first and second time.” 


For these writers, the destruction of both the First and Second Temples 
were connected with the 9th of Ab, when their respective fires were started, 
although the final destruction in each case is said to have occurred on the 10th 
of Ab. The Babylonian Talmud, as another example, states that “the second 
time” that the Temple was destroyed, like the first, occurred on Ab 9.” The 
Chronicles of Jerahmeel also correctly informs us that the 9th of Ab during the 
year that the Second Temple was destroyed (70 C.E.) was a Sabbath day 
during a Sabbath year: 


The banishment brought about by Titus, Vespasian, 
and Hadrian occurred on the ARAB (AFTERNOON) 
OF THE 9TH OF AB, ON THE OUTGOING OF THE 
SABBATH (DAY) AND THE SABBATICAL YEAR. 
The Levites were then occupied with their ministra- 
tions, and, with their harps in their hands, were 
singing their hymns. Yet Scriptures state, “He has 
brought upon them their own iniquity, and shall cut 
them off in their own evil.” The words, “He shall cut 
them off,” were not yet fully uttered before their 
enemies came upon them, slaughtered many of 
them, and sent the rest into exile.” 


By saying that Ab 9 occurred during the "S$ (mutzai; going-out) of the 
Sabbatical year rather than at the “return of the year,” that is to say, the first half 
of the year,” it is clear that these rabbis were placing their own later interpreta- 
tion of the Tishri 1 year upon the historical records. Nevertheless, in combina- 
tion with all of the other evidence we have presented, it is also clear that they 
merely retained the information that Ab 9 of that year fell during a Sabbath year. 


71 §.0., 30. 

2 Taan., 4:6; B. Taan., 26b. 

73 8B. Taan., 29a. 

“Chron. Jerah., 61:1. 

2. TCha Kings, 20:22, 26; and see NBD, p. 178, “The observation of the autumnal equinox, i.e. 
‘the going out of the year’ (see Ex. xxiii. 16) and the spring or vernal equinox, called ‘the return of 
the year’ (1 Ki. xx. 26; 2 Ch. xxxvi. 10) was important for controlling the calendar and consequently 
the festivals. Thus the year began with the new moon nearest to the vernal equinox when the sun 
was in Aries (Jos., Ant. iii,. 8. 4), and the Passover on the fourteenth day of Nisan coincided with the 
first full moon (Ex. xii. 2-6).” Also see THP, p. 116, n. 5. 
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In this case, Ab 9 of 70 C.E. fully accommodates the original Nisan 1 Sabbath- 
year reckoning (System “A”). 

Some recent authors, like Benedict Zuckermann and Chaim Joseph 
Milikowsky (System “B”),” in an effort to force an interpretation in order to 
support their own version of the Sabbath-year cycle (making it fall a year before 
the construct that was even advocated by the early rabbis) translated the 
phrase, “When the Temple was destroyed the first time, that day the Sabbath 
was going-out, and it was the going-out of the Sabbath year” to instead read, 
“When the Temple was destroyed, the first time, that day was immediately 
after the Sabbath, it was immediately after the Sabbatical year.”” 

Heinrich W. Guggenheimer and Ben Zion Wacholder, on the other hand, 
would strongly disagree.” The interpretation of Zuckermann and those follow- 
ing him is not only strained but has absolutely no historical or linguistic support. 
Rodger C. Young, for example, correctly assessed the term "SSA (mutzai; going- 
out), as found in the above passage from the Seder Olam, by stating: 


Motsa (plural construct motsae) is the participial form 
of the common verb yatsa, which has the basic 
meaning “to go out, to go forth.” A literal rendering 
of motsa is therefore “the going-out” or “the going- 
forth.” This understanding definitely favors 
Guggenheimer’s translation, since it is easy to see 
how the “goings-out” of a year or a day could 
express the latter part of the time-period, but a time 
still within the period. The only way that the 
meaning “after” would be justified would be if there 
were some idiomatic usage that could be found 
which suggested this meaning.” 


Rodger C. Young then continues by providing various items of evidence 
which prove the correctness of the “going-out” view. 


Conclusion 

There can be no doubt. The year 70/71 C.E., Nisan reckoning, was a Sabbath 
year. First, the Idumaeans of the Ist century C.E. were not only Jews by 
religion but were living in the Holy Land—and not in just any part of the Holy 
Land but in that portion which had historically belonged to the tribe of Judah. 
Under Jewish domination they were required to adhere to the Jewish faith or 
else be forced to abandon the country. At the same time, the Idumaeans were 
in close alliance with the Zealots, a strict Jewish sect, and demonstrated their 
loyalty to their faith in the Jewish war against Rome that ended in 70 C.E. 
With these details we are compelled to the conclusion that the Edomites living 


7° USUJ, pp. 28-30; SORC, 2, p. 547. 
” E.g., SORC, 2, p. 547. 

8 RVBC; HUCA, 44, pp. 153-196. 

” JBQ, 34.3, p. 177. 
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in southern Judaea were strict adherents to Jewish law. If they had not been, 
an alliance with the Zealots would have been impossible and the other Jews 
would have found grounds to expel them from the country. 

These facts force us to conclude that when Simon invaded the country of 
Idumaea in the winter of 68/69 C.E.—an act of war which was not committed 
during a Sabbath year—there was no possible way that these Idumaean Jews 
would have avoided the Sabbath-year laws. Yet since they did cultivate their 
fields, we are presented with clear evidence that the winter of 68/69 B.C.E. 
was not part of a Sabbath year. In addition, since the crops of this planting 
season would normally be harvested after the beginning of the next year 
(69/70 C.E., Nisan reckoning), we have evidence that this next year was also 
not a Sabbath. The attack upon Jerusalem by the Jewish factional leader Simon 
ben Gioras and the crops grown in Idumaea during the winter of 68/69 C.E. 
eliminates the cycles of both Systems “B” and “D” from consideration (see 
Chart A). System “C” retains the problem of beginning with a Tishri year. 

Finally, the evidence shows that the rabbis of the mid-2nd century C.E. 
devised a new year-system which began the year with Tishri 1. They then 
anachronistically imposed this year-system on earlier historical records. 
Nevertheless, they still confirmed that Ab 9 of the year that the Second Temple 
was destroyed (70 C.E.), fell during a Sabbath year. Since they began their new 
reckoning by pushing the beginning of the Sabbath year from Nisan 1 back to 
Tishri 1, it proves that we only need to return the beginning of the year to its 
proper place on Nisan 1. Since the later rabbis calculated the beginning of the 
year on Tishri 1, they wrote that Ab 9 occurred in the “going-out” of the year. 
Yet the evidence shows that during this period the Jews still determined the 
beginning of the year with Nisan 1. Ab 9, accordingly actually occurred 
during the return of the year. Therefore, by default, the Sabbath-year cycle 
once again conforms to System “A.” We are left with the conclusion that 70/71 
C.E., Nisan reckoning, the year that Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans, 
was a Sabbath year (see Charts A & C). 
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Chapter XXIX 
Dating the Contracts 


Part I of the Sabbath Years 
of 133/134 and 140/141 C.E. 


he last pre-Seder Olam records presently in our possession that can date a 

Sabbath year are rental contracts composed during the Bar Kochba revolt 
(133 to 135 C.E.). These contracts, found among the papers of the archives in 
the caves of Wadi Murabba‘at near Bethlehem, are dated to the 20th day of 
Shebat (Jan. / Feb.) in the 2nd year of the revolt. They speak of the next Sabbath 
year as 5 years hence. 

Wacholder makes the claim that these rental agreements substantiate his 
System “C” Sabbath cycle.’ Wacholder also writes: 


Since each of these twelve contracts, written in He- 
brew, apparently contained both the same date of is- 
suance and the clause relating to the Sabbatical year, 
they are crucial for this study.’ 


Wacholder then reproduces the document labeled “Mur 24E,” partly but 
plausibly restored on the basis of the parallel fragments of papyri, as tran- 
scribed by J. T. Milik in his book entitled Discoveries in the Judaean Desert. 
This study agrees with the overall translation offered by Milik and Wacholder 
(the small differences are minor points which have no bearing on the conclu- 
sions).‘ Our translation is as follows: 


1. [On the 20th of She]bat of Year Io-jnw mw papw> pwy2] 1. 
Tw[o] for the Redemption of rbsid 

2. [I]srael by Simeon ben K[osi]ba,  S2[OVJD JD PyAw T Oy OSE] 2. 
(Bar Kochba) the Nasia of SO] 

3. [Is]rael. In the camp which is lo- oma awry mma Osa] 3. 


cated in Herodium. 


HUCA, 44, pp. 176-179. 

Ibid., pp. 176f. 

DTJD, no. 24, pp. 122-134, esp. p. 131, D, and 2, pt. 2, Plate XXXVI. Also see Fig. 3. 
Wacholder’s translation is as follows: 

[On the twentieth of She]vat of the year tw[o] of the Redemption of 
[I]srael by Shimeon ben K[os]ba, the prince of 

[Is]rael. In the camp which is located in Herodium, 

[Ye]hudah ben Raba’ said to Hillel ben Grys: 

“T of my free will have [re]nted from you today the 

land which is my re[n]tal in ‘Ir 

Nahash which I hold as a tenant from Shimeon, the Prince of Israel, 
This land I have rented from you today 


RON 


OO. ON Os C2. Boe 
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10. 


TT 


12. 


IS: 


14. 


ID. 


16. 
17. 


[Ya]hudah ben Rabah said to 
Hillel ben Geryis: 


“LT of my own free will have 
[re]nted from you this day 


the field which is my re[n]tal in 
Ayr 


Nakhash which I hold as a tenant 
from Simeon, the Nasia of Israel. 


This field I have rented from 
you this day 


until the end of this side of the 
Shemitah, producing years 


complete, years of evaluation, 
five of tenancy; 


[that I wiJll deliver to you in 
[Her]odium: wheat, 


lof good and pure quality,] 
th[ree kor]s and a lethekh, 


[from which a 10th part of the 
tithe] of these 


[you will deliver to the silo of the 
treasury.] And [I am obli]gated 


[in regard of this matter thusly 
ee 1 


[Yahudah ben Rabah, in person.] 


[Simeon ben Kosiba, by dicta- 
tion.] 


2972 Ts $I 2 ATL] 
e112 


DS OPT WaT NDT] "ASW Is 
poe aga ow Siw Tay 
=) 


sO] PAwA MDNw wm 
osnw” 


Ja Jad cmon wT Tay Os] 
om 


DY Ow mAwT ATW FO TW 
[PDNN wan MoD) vw miacw 
Orin a ai TTA S [TSO] 


yo 


PIMD nepow inrpn mp") 
qr 


TMs mn pmtopa mo] 


[TANT By Sw NTN] 
DPN 


[ mp> mopd pj 


[Twa2 Sy NaI 2 TTT] 
[T7ANA JO SIO JI yaw] 


9. until the end of the eve of Shemitah, which are years 


. full, [fi]scal years, five, of tenancy; 


. [in regard of this matter thusly 
. [Yehudah ben Raba’, in person] 
. [Shim‘on ben Kosba’, by dictation.] 


] 


. [that I willl deliver to you in [Her]odium: wheat, 

. [of good and pure quality,] th[ree kor]s and a lethekh, 

. [of which a tenth part of the tithe] of these 

. [you will deliver to the silo of the treasury.] And [I am obli]gated 


4. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
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Lines 8-10 can more flowingly be translated as, “This field I have rented 
from you this day until this side of the Shemitah (year of release, i.e., the sev- 
enth year, the Sabbath year),? an evaluation of 5 complete producing years of 
tenancy.” Combined with this statement is the opening remark that the 
document was published, “On the 20th of Shebat (Jan./Feb.) in Year 2 of the 
Redemption of Israel by Simeon ben Kosiba.” 

Wacholder calculates that, contrary to what is stated, these documents 
point to “five years, six months, and ten days” and not to “five full years.”° 
Wacholder arrives at this conclusion because he has presumed that the 
Sabbath year started with the Ist of Tishri. His conclusion is inaccurate for 
several reasons. 

To begin with, the contract clearly spells out the fact that the rental was to 
last only “five complete producing years of tenancy,” not 5% years. Also, coins 
from this period prove that during the Bar Kochba revolt the Jews used the 1st 
of Nisan as the beginning of their year, not Tishri.’ 

The Bar Kochba revolt was predicated upon the hope of bringing back 
lost Jewish glory. Not only had the Jews intended on rebuilding the Temple, 
but they brought back into use the ancient palaeo-Hebrew alphabet, the 1st of 
Nisan as the beginning of their year, and the practice of keeping the Sabbath 
years—all apparently stripped away from them by the Romans upon the col- 
lapse of the First Revolt in 70 C.E. 

The leader of this Judaean revolt against the Roman Empire was a man 
called Simeon ben Kosiba (Kosibah, Koziba, etc.), also known as Simeon bar 
Kochba (Kokhbah, Kokhba, Kochebas, etc.). It makes little sense that those 
involved in the Second Jewish Revolt (which the men participating in the 
rental contracts, including Simeon ben Kosiba himself, certainly were)—whose 
effort was to bring back lost Jewish glory—would determine their contracts by 
anything less than a Ist of Abib (Nisan) year as commanded by the Torah. 

The contract can only be understood in one of two ways: (1) it either began 
on the 20th of Shebat in the 2nd year of the redemption of Israel and was to 
continue until the 20th of Shebat 5 years later; or (2) it was understood that the 
1st of the year was at hand and that the contract, concluded on the 20th of 
Shebat, was to take effect on the 1st of Nisan and end 5 years later on the eve 
of that same date.* 

Regardless of which way one understands the 5 complete years, the 
contract points to Nisan 1 as the beginning of the year. The date Shebat 20, 
which would occur 5 years later, would also lay just “on this side” of (or about 
40 days away from) the beginning of the next Sabbath year. What is important 


5 See above Chap. XIV, ns. 2 and 3. 

6 HUCA, 44, p. 179. 

7 IEJ, 21.1, pp. 39-46. 

8 Since the 20th of Shebat was only about 40 days away from the first day of the new year, a 
1st of Nisan understanding for the year system is the most probable. All that could have been ac- 
complished before the end of the present year, anyway, was some late planting, which would have 
been of little significance for a wheat crop. As we shall later show, the present year was in fact a 
Jubilee (Chap. XXX, pp. 398-401). 
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for our study is the fact that the beginning of the next Sabbath year in these 
contracts was just 5 complete years after “Year 2 of the Redemption of Israel.” 
The key to dating the Sabbath year of these contracts is to correctly pinpoint 
which year represents “Year 2 of the Redemption of Israel.” To accomplish this 
task we must closely examine the chronology of the Second Revolt. 


The Second Revolt 

Those who adhere to System “B” give two different views about when the 
Bar Kochba revolt started. Milik, who correctly reads the document but tries 
to make it conform to a Tishri (Sept./Oct.) year, starts the revolt in the year 
131/132 C.E., Tishri reckoning.’ Yet Milik’s view is now generally set 
aside. Those after Milik, like Baruch Kanael, recognized that the year during 
the Second Revolt actually began with the Ist of Nisan (April). They date the 
1st year to 132/133 C.E., Nisan reckoning, yet insist on a Tishri beginning 
for the Sabbath year itself.’ Those holding to System “B,” as a result, conclude 
that the year 133/134 C.E., Nisan (March/April) reckoning, was the 2nd year 
of the revolt of all Judaea. Yet the upcoming Sabbath year mentioned by these 
documents from Wadi Murabba‘at are made to belong to 138/139 C.E., Tishri 
(Sept. /Oct.) reckoning, as found on Zuckermann’s chart." 

Wacholder, who professes System “C,” also makes the 1st year of the 
revolt 132/133 C.E., Nisan reckoning, and as with the others begins the 
Sabbath year with Tishri.” Yet unlike those of System “B,” Wacholder makes 
Shebat 20 fall at the end of the Nisan year 133/134 C.E. (i.e., in Feb. of 134). 
He concludes that the 5-year period mentioned in the contract points to Tishri 
1, 139 C.E. as the beginning of the next expected Sabbath year. 

System “D” makes Year 2 of the redemption equal 133/134 C.E. and the 
next Sabbath year 139/140 C.E., Nisan reckoning. 

System “A” demands that the upcoming Sabbath year mentioned in these 
contracts begins on the 1st of Nisan in 140 C.E. Therefore, the 2nd year of the 
redemption of Israel would equal 134/135 C.E., Nisan reckoning. 

We must next examine the two most important historical notices of this 
war (during which time the contracts in question were composed): those from 
Eusebius and Dio. Eusebius reports the war and its conclusion as follows: 


The rebellion of the Jews once more progressed in 
character and extent, and Rufus, the governor of Ju- 
daea, when military aid had been sent him by the 
Emperor, moved out against them, treating their 
madness without mercy. He destroyed in heaps 
thousands of men, women, and children, and, under 
the law of war, enslaved their land. The Jews were 


9 DTJD, p. 125. 
10 EJ, 21.1, pp. 39-46. 

1 TSC, p. 61. 

12 HUCA, 44, pp. 176-179. 
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at that time led by a certain Bar Kochebas, which 
means “star,” a man who was murderous and a ban- 
dit, but relied on his name, as if dealing with slaves, 
and claimed to be a luminary who had come down 
to them from heaven and was magically enlighten- 
ing those who were in misery. The war reached its 
height in the 18TH YEAR of the reign of Hadrian in 
Beth Thera, which was a strong citadel not very far 
from Jerusalem; the siege lasted a long time before 
the rebels were driven to final destruction by famine 
and thirst and the instigator of their madness paid 
the penalty he deserved. Hadrian then commanded 
that by a legal decree and ordinances the whole 
nation should be absolutely prevented from entering 
from thenceforth even the district round Jerusalem, 
so that not even from a distance could it see its ances- 
tral home. Ariston of Pella tells the story. Thus when 
the city came to be bereft of the nation of the Jews, 
and its ancient inhabitants had completely perished, 
it was colonized by foreigners, and the Roman city 
which afterwards arose changed its name, and in 
honor of the reigning emperor Aelius Hadrian was 
called Aelia.” 


Dio’s Roman History tells this story as follows: 


At Jerusalem he (Hadrian) founded a city in place of 
the one which had been razed to the ground (i.e., in 
70 C.E.), naming it Aelia Capitolina, and on the site 
of the Temple of the deity (Yahweh) he raised a new 
temple to Dios (Jupiter / Zeus). This brought on a war 
of no slight importance nor of brief duration, for the 
Jews deemed it intolerable that alien nations should 
be settled in their city and alien religious rites planted 
there. So long, indeed, as Hadrian was close by in 
Egypt and again in Syria, they remained quiet, save in 
so far as they purposely made of poor quality such 
weapons as they were called upon to furnish, 
in order that the Romans would reject them and they 
themselves could thus have the use of them; but 
WHEN HE WENT AWAY, THEY OPENLY RE- 
VOLTED. To be sure, they did not dare try conclusions 


13. Eusebius, H.E., 4:6. 

14 That Hadrian began to build the city of Aelia Capitolina prior to the outbreak of the Bar 
Kochba revolt is demonstrated by an Aelia Capitolina coin of Hadrian’s found among a hoard of 
Bar Kochba coins from the northern region of the Judaean desert (JCST, pp. 92f). 
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with the Romans in the open field, but they occupied 
the advantageous positions in the country and 
strengthened them with mines and walls, in order 
that they should be hard pressed, and might 
meet together unobserved under ground; and they 
pierced these subterranean passages from above at 
intervals to let in air and light. AT FIRST, THE RO- 
MANS TOOK NO ACCOUNT OF THEM. SOON, 
HOWEVER, ALL JUDAEA HAD BEEN STIRRED 
UP, AND THE JEWS EVERYWHERE WERE SHOW- 
ING SIGNS OF DISTURBANCE, WERE GATHER- 
ING TOGETHER, AND GIVING EVIDENCE OF 
GREAT HOSTILITY TO THE ROMANS, partly by 
secret and partly by overt acts; many outside na- 
tions, too, were joining them through eagerness for 
gain, and the whole earth, one could almost say, 
was being stirred up over the matter. Then, indeed, 
Hadrian sent against them his best generals. First of 
these was Julius Severus, who was dispatched from 
Britain, where he was governor, against the Jews. 
Severus did not venture to attack his opponents in 
the open at any one point, in view of their numbers 
and their desperation, but by intercepting small 
groups, thanks to the number of his soldiers and his 
under-officers, and by depriving them of food and 
shutting them up, he was able, RATHER SLOWLY, 
to be sure, but with comparatively little danger, to 
crush, exhaust and exterminate them. Very few of 
them in fact survived. 50 of their most important 
outposts and 985 of their most famous villages were 
razed to the ground. 580,000 men were slain in the 
various raids and battles, and the number of those 
that perished by famine, disease and fire was past 
finding out. Thus nearly the whole of Judaea was 
made desolate, a result of which people had fore- 
warning before the war. For the tomb of Solomon, 
which the Jews regard as an object of veneration, fell 
to pieces of itself and collapsed, and many wolves 
and hyenas rushed howling into their cities. Many 
Romans, moreover, perished in this war. Therefore, 
Hadrian in writing to the senate did not employ the 
opening phrase commonly affected by the emperors, 
“Tf you and your children are in health, it is well; I 
and the legions are in health.”* 


15 Dio, 69:12-14. 
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Dating the Second Revolt 

When did the first year of the revolt by “all Judaea” actually begin? Only by 
this date would the Jews begin publishing coins by the revolt. For Systems 
“B,” “C,” or “D” to work, the revolt by all Judaea must have begun in the 
spring of 132 C.E.; but System “A” demands its commencement with the 
spring of 133 C.E. To solve this dispute, the records for the Second Revolt 
must be closely examined. 

The beginning and ending years for the Second Jewish Revolt are found 
in the works of Eusebius. In Jerome’s version of the Chronicorum Canonum of 
Eusebius, the beginning of the revolt is dated to the 16th year of Hadrian.” 
He further dates the end of the revolt to the 18th year of Hadrian.” In his 
Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius writes that “up to the siege of the Jews by Ha- 
drian the successions of the bishops (of Jerusalem) were 15 in number.” After 
naming these 15 bishops, he adds that, “The war reached its height in the 
18th year of the reign of Hadrian in Beth Thera, which is a strong citadel not 
very far from Jerusalem.” 

Hadrian came to power on August 10, 117 C.E.” Yet we do not know 
which year system was utilized by Ariston of Pella, the source used by 
Eusebius. Pella was a Jewish region located in Peraea, on the east side of the 
Jordan, opposite Beth-Shean. Yet just before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 C.E., 
thousands of Jewish Christians left Jerusalem and settled in Pella.” That 
Eusebius, a devout Christian born in Palestine, would have used a Jewish 
Christian source would be quite in keeping with his methods. If that were the 
case, it is very likely that Hadrian’s year was judged by the ancient Judaean 
method, i.e., using Nisan 1 reckoning. 

Only three possible dating systems are applicable for dating Hadrian’s 
16th and 18th years if any of our four possible Sabbath-cycle systems are 
to work. 


e If the Roman dies imperii was used, then Hadrian’s 1st year would 
extend from August 10, 117 until August 10, 118 C.E. 
The 16th year would extend from August 10, 132 until August 10, 
T33C.E; 
The 18th year would run from August 10, 134 until August 10, 
135 CE; 


e If the Macedonian-Seleucid year system was used then Hadrian’s 1st 
year would run from October, 117 until October, 118 C.E. 
The 16th year would extend from October, 132 until October, 133 C.E. 
The 18th year would run from October, 134 until October, 135 C.E. 


16 Helm, Chronik, p. 200, 282F:17-24. 

17 Helm, Chronik, p. 201, 283F:9-14. 

18 Eusebius, H.E., 4:5-6. 

19 Spartianus, Hadr., 4:6-7; cf. Ptolemy, Can., the last year being the 460th of the Greek Era. 
20 Eusebius, H.E., 3:5. 
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e If Ariston of Pella was a Judaean or Judaean Christian and used the 
old Judaean system, then Hadrian’s Ist year was from Nisan of 118 until 
Nisan of 119 C.E. 

The 16th year of Hadrian would be Nisan, 133 until Nisan, 134 C.E. 


The 18th year, therefore, would be from Nisan, 135 until Nisan, 
136 C.E. 


Our next source of evidence for dating the Bar Kochba revolt comes from 
the Seder Olam. This text, written only a few decades after the revolt, gives 
us the following information: 


From the conflict with Asvarus (Varus) until the 
conflict with Vespasian: 80 years, while the Temple 
existed. From the conflict with Vespasian until. . . 
the conflict with Quietus: 52 years. From the conflict 
with Quietus until the war of Ben Kozibah (Kochba): 
16 years.” 


The Judaean conflict, which caused the Roman general Vespasian to be- 
come involved, began with the First Revolt of the Jews against Rome. This 
conflict flared up during the month of Artemisius (Iyyar; ie., April/May), in 
the 12th year of Nero, being the spring of 66 C.E.” Technically, Vespasian did 
not actually invade Judaea until the spring of the following year, i.e., 67 C.E.* 
Yet it is clear that the Seder Olam refers to the war itself. 

From the beginning of the conflict which came to involve Vespasian until 
the end of the conflict with Quietus was 52 years, i.e., the years 66/67 to 117/ 
118 C.E., Nisan reckoning. This date is correct. Towards the end of the reign of 
Trajan, the Emperor suspected that the Jews in Mesopotamia would attack 
the inhabitants there and ordered Lusius Quietus to clean them out of the 
province. Quietus organized a force and murdered a great multitude of the 
Jews, and “for this reform was appointed governor of Judaea.”™ These 
events are said by Eusebius to have taken place in the 18th year of Trajan (116 
C.E.).° In turn, his appointment as governor of Judaea brought 
about unrest in Judaea. Spartianus, the biographer of emperor Hadrian, 
points out that upon Hadrian’s succession to the Roman throne (Aug., 117 
C.E.) the Jews of Palestine were in a state of revolt.” 

The trouble in Palestine, therefore, occurred after the calamity which took 
place in Mesopotamia. As the result of the oppression of the Jews in Judaea by 
Quietus, emperor Hadrian recalled Quietus and later executed him.” The 
conflict with Quietus, accordingly, ended shortly after Hadrian came to the 
throne in August of the Jewish year 117/118 C.E., Nisan reckoning. 


21 §.O., 30; and see App. N. Also see the Hebrew text of the DoD ATO (Seder Olam) in MJC, 
2, p. 66; SORC, 2, p. 547, 3, pp. 441f; also given in HJP, 1, p. 534, n. 92. 

22 Jos., Wars, 2:14:4. 

23 See Chap. XXVIL, pp. 361-364. 

24 Eusebius, H.E., 4:2. 

25 Helm, Chronik, p. 196, 278F:18-23. 

26 Spartianus, Hadr., 5:2. 

27 Spartianus, Hadr., 5:8, 7:2. 
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From the end of the conflict with Quietus until the beginning of the Bar 
Kochba war was 16 years: i.e., from the year 118/119 C.E. to the year 133/134 
C.E., Nisan reckoning. It is of no little consequence that the 16 years men- 
tioned in the Seder Olam would equal the 16th year of Hadrian, which 
thereby confirms the date given by Ariston of Pella, as recorded by Eusebius, 
for the beginning of the Bar Kochba revolt. Once again the year 133/134 C.E., 
Nisan reckoning, is indicated as the beginning of the Second Revolt. 

Finally, in all the best manuscripts of the Seder Olam “the war of Ben 
Kozibah (Bar Kochba) was 2% years” in length.* Since the war began within 
the 16th year after the conflict with Quietus, 24% years more brings us to the 
18th year. The dates reported by Eusebius (from Ariston of Pella), which 
begins the war in the 16th year of Hadrian and ends it in his 18th year, are 
thereby confirmed. 

The Bar Kochba war began in the spring of the year. This fact is proven by 
a document from this period dated: “On the 1st of Iyyar, Year 1 of the Re- 
demption of Israel by Simeon Bar Kosiba, SW) (Nashia; Prince)” of Israel.” 
Since Iyyar (April/May) is only the 2nd month of the Jewish year, it is 
clear that this document was composed very shortly after, if not immediately 
after, the formal beginning of hostilities for all Judaea. 

Evidence also exists for the month in which the rebel fortress at Beth Thera 
and the city of Jerusalem fell to the Romans, which marks the end of the 
2% years of conflict. The Mishnah informs us that “Beth Thor (Beth Thera) 
was captured and the City (Jerusalem) was plowed up” on the 9th of Ab 
(July / Aug.).” 

It is now known that Emperor Hadrian’s second acclamation as imperator 
took place sometime between April and December of 135 C.E.” This acclama- 
tion was as a direct result of his victory in Judaea.* This detail fits very well 
with the Mishnah’s report that Beth Thera was overthrown in the month of 
Ab, the 5th month of the Jewish year. This information confirms that, regard- 
less of which year system is used, the fall of Beth Thera and Jerusalem 
occurred in the month of Ab in the year 135 C.E. On this point all can agree. 
Since the war ended near the middle of the year of 135/136 C.E., the begin- 
ning of the war, 2% years earlier, must be dated on or very near the beginning 
of the year 133/134 C.E., Nisan 1 reckoning. 


Conclusion 

Based upon all the possible ways of dating the reign of Hadrian, the begin- 
ning of the revolt, which took place in the 16th year of Hadrian, could 
not have occurred before August 10 of 132 C.E., the Roman dies imperii for his 
16th year. 


28 SORC, 2, p. 547, 30:81. 

29 There are two forms of this title, 8°W] (Nashia) and 8’01 (Nasia), see SEC, Heb. #5387, “an 
exalted one, i.e. a king or sheik”; HEL, p. 174, “chief. . . chief of a tribe among the Israelites . . . prince.” 

30 TEJ, 12.3/4, p. 249; IEJ, 21.1, p. 39, n. 6, p. 41, n. 15. 

31 Taan., 4:6. 

32 JOR, 34.1, pp. 61-63. 

33 Ibid. 
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Further, the war did not officially start for all of Judaea until the spring, 
confirmed by a document mentioning the 1st of Iyyar (April/May) in “Year 1 
of the Redemption of Israel.” Therefore the 1st year of the revolt of all Judaea 
was 133/134 C.E., Nisan reckoning. As shall be demonstrated as we proceed 
in this examination of the Bar Kochba war, there was an earlier local conflict 
that had begun in late 131/132 C.E. but it did not spread to all Judaea until the 
beginning of the Sabbath year of 133/134 C.E., Nisan reckoning. The evidence 
will also leave little room for doubt that Bar Kochba was officially recognized 
and the war was officially declared for all Judaea against Rome on, or very 
shortly after, Nisan (March/April) 1, 133 C.E. 

The Judaeans would not consider it Hadrian’s 16th year until Nisan 1 of 
133 C.E., which further supports this year as the beginning of the revolt. Even 
if we use the Roman system and date the years of Hadrian’s reign from 
August to August, the 1st of lyyar—which represents roughly the beginning 
of the revolt, in the 1st year of the era of the Redemption of Israel—still must 
fall in the spring of 133 C.E. Since the Jews used a Nisan year at that time, 
there is no other conclusion except that the year 133/134 C.E. was for them the 
beginning of the war (Chart I). 

Based upon this data, it is clear that the year 134/135 C.E., Nisan reckon- 
ing, would be the 2nd year of the revolt by all Judaea. That being the case, the 
20th day of the month of Shebat, on which day the rental contracts mentioning 
the Sabbath year were composed, would belong to the latter part of that year 
(Feb., 135 C.E.). 

The “5 complete producing years of tenancy,” therefore, could not end 
before Shebat 20 of the year 139/140 C.E., Nisan reckoning, or about February, 
140 C.E. The Sabbath year which followed only 40 days hence, as a result, 
would start with the 1st of Nisan in 140 C.E. A Sabbath year for 140/141 C.E., 
Nisan reckoning, conforms perfectly with the System “A” cycle (see Chart C). 
We therefore have one more confirmation that System “A” is the true and 
correct Sabbath cycle. 


34 Joseph Jacobs correctly regards the year 133 C.E. as the official beginning of the revolt and 
135 C.E. as the fall of Beth Thera (Bethar) (JE, 4, p. 71). 
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CHART I 


The Chronology of the Bar Kochba Revolt 


5 Year Contract 


| Sabbath Year Jubilee Year 


31/2 Years Local Conflict 
1 Year 2 Years 3 Years 1/2 Year 


Over All Judaea 21/2 Years 


Yr. 1 Redemption] Yr. 2 Redemption} Yr. 3 Freedom 
Yr.1 Freedom ‘ Yr. 2 Freedom 


Local Rule of Bar Kochba 
| Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 
Jewish Year Shebat re Shebat 
Abib (Ni Abib Abib Abib ishrl Abib , Ab Abib Abib 
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Julian Year 
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Chapter XXX 
Addressing 
the Opposing View 


Part II of the Sabbath Years 
of 133/134 and 140/141 C.E. 


espite strong proof that the Ist year of the Bar Kochba revolt was 133/ 
134 C.E., Nisan reckoning, those adhering to Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” 


object. To support their views, they point to the following items of evidence 
and interpretation: 


The Palestinian Talmud, in Taanith, 68d; some variant texts of Seder 
Olam Rabbah, 30; and Lamentations Rabbah report that the Jewish rebel- 
lion lasted 3% years before the fall of Beth Thera rather than 2% years. 
The advocates of Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” merely claim, as 
Wacholder does, that “the reading of ‘two and a half’ is erroneous.”? 


Using Ab (July / Aug.) of 135 C.E. as the date that Beth Thera fell, the ad- 
vocates of Systems “B,””C,” and “D” then count back 3% years, which 
brings them to the spring of 132 C.E. This date conforms with a revolt 
which would have started just before Iyyar (April/May) of that year. The 
2nd year of the revolt, therefore, would be 133/134 C.E., Nisan reckoning. 


In response to Eusebius’ claim that the revolt began in the 16th 
year of Hadrian, which at its earliest reckoning began on August 10 of 
132 C.E., they conjecture, as Kanael does, that the line in the 
Chronicorum Canonum dating the beginning of the revolt “has been 
transposed, and should have been registered with the events of 
Hadrian’s 15th year.”” 


Coins produced during the Second Revolt show that Jerusalem was 
occupied by the rebels long enough to strike coins for 3 separate years.° 
Since the records remaining to us show that the main resistance held out 
at Beth Thera, the theory is advanced that Jerusalem fell a year earlier 
and that no further coins were struck thereafter. 


A document from this period has been found which dates the Second 
Revolt as late as the month of Tishri in “Year 4.”* This record, they 
argue, conforms with the evidence that the revolt must have lasted at 
least 3% years, i.e., until October, 135 C.E. 


By placing the 1st year of the revolt in the spring of 132 C.E., those 
favoring Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” feel that the evidence supports 
their respective conclusions for the Sabbath cycle. The “corrected” date 


RON PR 


HUCA, 44, p. 179. 

IEJ, 21.1, p. 40, n. 7; Helm, Chronik, p. 200 (282F). 

CGCP, pp. civ—cviii, 284-316; CP, pp. 40-41, 120-128; AJ, pp. 33-38, 60-66. 
IEJ, 21.1, p. 45. 
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for the 1st year of the revolt, altered from the 16th to the 15th year of 
Hadrian, using Hadrian’s dies imperii, becomes August 10, 131 until 
August 10, 132 C.E. 


System “B” calculates that the 2nd Jewish year of the revolt was Tishri 
(Sept. /Oct.), 132 until Tishri, 133 C.E. The 5 years mentioned in the rental con- 
tracts, then, extended from 133/134 to 137/138 C.E., Tishri reckoning. 
The Sabbath year would become 138/139 C.E., Tishri reckoning. 

System “C” recognizes that the Jews of this period used a Nisan 1st year. 
The 2nd year of the revolt, therefore, would be 133/134 C.E., Nisan reckoning. 
The 5 years of the rental contracts would be 134/135 to 138/139 
C.E., Nisan reckoning. The Sabbath years, on the other hand, are calculated 
by a Tishri 1 year. As a result, the next Sabbath year after the 5 years of harvest 
becomes 139/140 C.E., Tishri reckoning. 

System “D” supports a Nisan 1st year as the correct Jewish reckoning. In 
this arrangement the 2nd year of the revolt would be 133/134 C.E., Nisan 
reckoning. The 5 years of the contracts are 134/135 to 138/139 C.E., Nisan 
reckoning. The Sabbath year is calculated as 139/140 C.E., Nisan reckoning. 


The Flaws in the Popular Theory 

On the face of it, the popular reconstruction for dating the beginning of the 
Second Revolt to the spring of 132 C.E. may seem plausible. Nevertheless, it 
is substantially flawed and built largely upon conjecture. These flaws are dis- 
covered in the following areas: 


e The conclusion that the revolt began in the spring of 132 C.E. is based 
upon the assumption that the Sabbath year during this period must 
have been either 138/139 C.E., Tishri reckoning, System “B”; 139/140 
C.E., Tishri reckoning, System “C”; or 139/140 C.E., Nisan reckoning, 
System “D.” The evidence then becomes subject to selectivity, the chro- 
nologist picking and choosing which piece of evidence he wishes to 
utilize without full consideration of its source or usefulness. In short, 
the preconceived system becomes the judge of the evidence rather than 
the evidence being allowed to first build its own case, then comparing 
that result with the various Sabbath-cycle systems. 


e There has been a failure to recognize the motive of the rabbis who 
originated the chronology system upon which popular rabbinic 
chronology is built. These rabbis were supporters of Bar Kochba, a man 
who claimed to be the promised messiah and who had a large following 
among the masses. Bar Kochba’s supporters read into the Second Revolt 
a fulfillment of the prophecy in Daniel, 9:24—27, which states that the 
messiah would come AFTER 483 weeks (incorrectly interpreted to 
mean 483 years), ie., in the 484th year of the building of the Second 
Temple. In their calculations, the destruction of Jerusalem (70 C.E.) took 
place in the 421st year of this era.° 


5 B. Arak., 12b; TSCJ, pp. 39-43; etc. Also see Chart C. 
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Since the 421st year of this period equals 70 C.E., the rabbis began this 

era in 351 B.C.E. (cf. Chart C). In reality, this construct is impossible. The 
era starts when the command went forth to build the Second Temple; 
yet the first stages of the Second Temple were already completed in the 
6th year of King Darius I of Persia (515 B.C.E.).° Therefore, the early con- 
struction of the Second Temple was actually completed some 164 years 
before the rabbis calculated that the work to build it had even started. 
Neither can the rabbinic understanding be a reference to a later building 
phase, for the Second Temple was not enlarged until the 18th year of 
King Herod (20/19 B.C.E.).’ 
The clear intent of the contrived chronology from this period is to prove 
that Bar Kochba was the promised messiah. The 484th year of this era, 
the year in which their messiah was to appear, becomes 133/134 C.E. 
This date, therefore, proves that the Second Revolt would have actually 
begun in 133 C.E. not 132 C.E. (133 C.E. being the year in which the 
messiah’s appearance was expected). Other contemporary rabbis and 
later rabbis dismissed the Bar Kochba messianic attachment to the 
chronology but inaccurately continued its use as if it was a factual 
framework for the past. 

The claim of 3% years for the length of the revolt—as found in some 

variant texts of the Seder Olam Rabbah and a couple of Talmudic 

writings—is, in fact, of much later origin than either the earliest 
copies of the Seder Olam or Eusebius. The figure of 3% years is 
actually derived from still another attempt to read into the Second 

Revolt some of the prophecy of Daniel, 9:24-27; i.e., the statement that 

in the “middle of the week” (interpreted to mean 3% years) the evil 

one shall “cause the sacrifices and offerings to cease.” As a result, 
these writings superimposed their own chronological interpretation 
on that event. 


The belief that somehow the coins and documents from the Bar Kochba 
revolt support a theory that the war lasted 3% years is based upon 
negative proof, dismissal of sound testimony, and a selective interpre- 
tation of the evidence. The evidence only proves that Jerusalem fell in 
the 3rd year of the revolt. It is then merely assumed that there was a 
year’s time between the fall of Jerusalem and the fall of Beth Thera. The 
extra year is required only because it is needed to fill in the gap created 
by the assumption that the war had to last 3% years. These coins and 
documents will be fully analyzed in Chapters XXXI and XXXII. 


As we have shown in our previous chapter, both Eusebius and the best 
manuscripts of the Seder Olam directly point to the 16th year of 
Hadrian as the specific year in which the Jewish revolt began. 
Furthermore, these records allow for only 24% years until Beth Thera 


6 
ty 


See Ezra, 6:14-16. 
Jos., Antiq., 15:11:1. 
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was overthrown in Ab (July/ Aug.) of 135 C.E., which event effectively 
broke the back of the resistance. The dates given by Eusebius and the 
best manuscripts of the Seder Olam are simply rejected by the advo- 
cates of Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” without due consideration. In their 
place is substituted a formula built upon the assumption that for their 
respective Sabbath-cycle system to work it requires a Sabbath year in 
138/139 C.E., Tishri reckoning, System “B”; or 139/140 C.E., Tishri reck- 
oning, System “C”; or 139/140 C.E., Nisan reckoning, System “D.” 

To demonstrate, Emil Schtirer points to the rental contracts that report 
a sabbatical year after 5 years of harvest. He simply concludes along 
with M. R. Lehmann and others that, “The first year [of the revolt] will 
therefore be A.D. 132/3.”* The 5 years are simply adjusted to fit the 
assumed date of the Sabbath year. 

Wacholder, System “C,” makes the same kind of assumption. He con- 
cludes, based upon his own calculations, that the last Shemitah prior to 
the rental contracts of the Bar Kochba period “took place not in 131/32, 
as Zuckermann says, but in 132/33.”° From this date he calculates the 
next Sabbath year by shaping the 5-year period of the rental contracts to 
support that conclusion. 


In short, the chronologists start from the premise that their own particular 
Sabbath-cycle system is accurate and then set out to correct the evidence so 
that it will conform. 


The Bar Kochba Chronology 

Let us first examine in more depth the origin of the Bar Kochba chronology. A 
major error of the advocates of Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” has been their 
failure to take into account the source of the chronology used by the authors 
of the Seder Olam and other Talmudic works. This chronology originated 
from the supporters of Bar Kochba who read into the Bar Kochba revolt the 
prophecy of Daniel, 9:24-27, which foretold of the appearance of the messiah. 

First, it can be no mere coincidence that the year 133 C.E., year 16 of Ha- 
drian, is the 484th year of the era of building the Second Temple—the year 
351 B.C.E. being the date determined by the rabbis as the time when the 
building of the Second Temple began." Why did these rabbis calculate a date 
so far from the truth (i.e., over 164 years) if it had not arisen for some religious 
and political purpose? 

The very fact that the chronology that had been agreed upon by the rabbis 
from the time of Rabbi Yose (about 160 C.E.) was based upon the prophecy of 
Daniel, 9:24-27—and then finding that his chronology fulfills the messianic 
expectation at the time of Bar Kochba’s insurrection—clearly indicates its 
original source and intent. In fact, Rabbi Yose, who wrote the Seder Olam (the 


8 HIP, 1, pp. 542f, n. 126. 
9 HUCA, 44, p. 179. 
10 Also see Chap. I, pp. 14f. 
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text upon which Talmudic chronology is built) only about 25 years after the 
end of that revolt, also lived at the time of the Second Revolt. Nevertheless, he 
was not the originator of the chronology but only its transmitter. 

Rabbi Yahanan, who lived in the next century after Rabbi Yose, and the 
Babylonian Talmudic works Yebamot (82b) and Niddah (46b) report that Rabbi 
Yose “taught” Seder Olam." Rabbi Yose (Jose) is himself cited nine times in the 
Seder Olam,” while other Rabbis, all of them Tannaim, appear altogether ten 
times.'* Chaim Joseph Milikowsky concludes from this evidence: 


With SO [Seder Olam], there is good reason to believe 
that R. Yose’s central role was that of a transmitter 
who edited (revised?) and added his own comments 
to the text. Only in this way can we explain the state- 
ments attributed to R. Yose in SO: a later editor when 
re-editing the chronography R. Yose transmitted 
added R. Yose’s name to those comments which the 
latter had added (in the first person?) to the text. Not 
only does this solve our problem, i.e. how is it possi- 
ble for R. Yose to be cited in SO if it is his work, but it 
is also the only way to explain why R. Yose is cited in 
SO almost as much as all other Sages together: since 
he transmitted SO, his notes and comments were 
more numerous than the statements of other Sages 
which were attached to the text.” 


It is clear from this evidence that Rabbi Yose (Rabbi Jose) transmitted a 
chronology that had been in vogue during the Bar Kochba period only 30 
years before. It was a chronology that he “taught,” not originated. The politi- 
cal and messianic attachments made during the Bar Kochba revolt were 
dropped but the scheme of things was continued as if this chronology repre- 
sented the true chronology of the ancient Jewish people. 

Bar Kochba represented himself as the messiah. His appearance in Jewish 
history at the precise time that the Jewish chronology of the rabbis would 
indicate the appearance of the messiah cannot be a mere coincidence. His of- 
ficial title was N°W) (Nashia) or 80] (Nasia), denoting chief, prince, or king. 
The name Kochba, meaning “star,” was a reference to the messianic prophecy 
in Numbers, 24:17. Rabbi Akiba specifically calls him the “King Messiah.” 
Bar Kochba is often considered one of the “gibborim” or “mighty warriors” of 
Jewish history in later Talmudic works. He is described as catching stones 
flung from Roman catapults and hurling them back with deadly results.” 


11 SORG, 1, pp. 12-24. 

12 §.0., 1:16, 11:13, 11:15, 17:39, 23:42, 27:38, 28:53, 30:38, 30:50. 
13 See SORC, 1, p. 14, & p. 20, n. 12. 

14 SORC, 1, pp.15f. 

15 J. Taan., 68d; HJP, 1, pp. 543f. 

16 J. Taan., 68d; HUCA, 46, p. 217. 

17 HUCA, 54, pp. 183, 185. 
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According to this legend, it was for that reason that Rabbi Akiba declared him 
to be the messiah." 

The majority of coins from the 1st year of the revolt bear Bar Kochba’s 
name and his title “Nasia of Israel.”"’ These coins clearly reflect the messianic 
aspirations of Bar Kochba. The “star which appears above the Temple facade 
on the obverse of most tetradrachms of the second and third years [lof the 
revolt-coins]] again alludes to the messianic aspirations of Ben Kosiba [Bar 
Kochba].”” This star is still held up among the Jews today as the star of David. 

The belief that Bar Kochba was the messiah and that he fulfilled the 
requirements of Daniel, 9:24-27 (rabbinic interpretation) necessitates that his 
appearance after 483 years must occur on a Sabbath year, i.e., in the 484th 
year.’ Wacholder, in his study on Chronomessianism, for example, presents 
an outline of the ancient evidence proving that “at one time” there existed 
among the Jews a “widespread belief, that the inevitable coming of the mes- 
siah would take place during the season when Israel celebrated the sabbatical 
year.”” And indeed, this circumstance is exactly what the records from the Bar 
Kochba period indicate. 

The rental contracts found at Murabba‘at were written toward the end of 
the month of Shebat (the eleventh month of the Jewish year) of the 2nd year 
of the redemption. They reveal that the eve of a Sabbath year was to follow 
after 5 coming, complete harvest years. Therefore, the Ist year of the revolt 
(133/134 C.E., Nisan reckoning) was in fact a Sabbath year! 

Just as important to our research is another overlooked fact. Based upon the 
date for Hezekiah’s 16th year, the 2nd year of the Bar Kochba revolt (134/135 
C.E., Nisan reckoning) was a Jubilee year (Chart C). What better time for 
someone claiming to be the messiah to exert his claim? Even though during 
this period the rabbis claimed that the Jubilee was abolished by “rabbinic’”— 
though definitely not by “scriptural”—ordinances,* the Jubilee was still cal- 
culated and its prophetic connection with the messiah clearly understood. 

This detail also explains why no rental contracts were found that showed 
a harvest during the 1st and 2nd years of the Second Revolt. The 12 contracts 
under discussion for this period merely point to the fact that in the coming 5 
years there would be 5 harvests before the next Sabbath year. 

These facts demonstrate that these 12 contracts, written on the 20th day of 
Shebat (Jan./Feb.), must be understood to mean that the 5 producing years 
referred to would actually commence with the 1st of Nisan, which was only 40 
days away. These 5 years were to end on the eve of the next Sabbath year. 

Finally, we must account for the fact that Bar Kochba seized Jerusalem and 
other Roman outposts during his Ist year, even though this year was 
undoubtedly a Sabbath year and despite the fact that military expeditions 


18 J. Taan., 4:8; Mid. ‘Ek. Rab., 2:5, on ‘Ekhah, 2:2. 
19 EJ, 21.1, p. 42. 

20 JEJ, 21.1, p. 44, n. 37. 

21 See Chap. I, pp. 14f. 

22 HUCA, 46, p. 201. 

23 HUCA, 44, p. 154, n. 4. 
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were forbidden under Jewish law in that season. Again we must return to 
the fact that Bar Kochba’s followers saw Bar Kochba as the messiah. The 
messiah was to war against the enemies of Israel. In the eyes of the rabbis, 
when the messiah came to war for the freedom of Israel, it was expected 
that he would do so during a Sabbath year. Therefore, normally forbidden 
aggressive military activity during a Sabbath year was permissible under this 
exceptional circumstance. 


3% Years 

Next, let us examine the evidence used to support a period of 3% years for the 
war. To begin with, the figure “7871 O20 WW (shalosh shinim u-makhatsah; 
3 years and a half)” found in some of the variant texts of the Seder Olam Rabbah 
instead of “TSM OW 2 (be shinim u-makhatsah; 2 years and a half),” as foot- 
noted in Neubauer’s translation,“ does not change the beginning year for the 
revolt, as the advocates of Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” would have us believe. 
Even in the variant texts referred to by Neubauer we still find 80 years from 
the conflict of Asvarus (Varus) to the conflict of Vespasian; 52 years more to 
the conflict of Quietus; and 16 years more to the Bar Kochba war. These 
figures bring us to the spring of 133 C.E. as the outbreak of the war. The 
ending figure, on the other hand, is changed to the middle of the year 136 
C.E., not 135 C.E.!* 

When the chronologists supporting Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” use the 3% 
years from some of the variant texts of the Seder Olam Rabbah, they misuse it 
by subtracting that number from the confirmed date for the fall of Beth Thera 
in the late summer of 135 C.E. If this figure is correct and original, as claimed, 
then they should appropriately begin counting from the 16th year after the 
conflict with Quietus as directed in the text. 

Neubauer’s edition of the Seder Olam and his citations of variant texts, 
found in his Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, are cited by Emil Schiirer and others 
as proof of a war lasting 3% years. Yet this text is described by Milikowsky’s 
more recent edition of that work as falling short because of its “selectivity in 
citing variants, the insufficient care in copying editions and manuscripts, and 
the method used in the text and apparatus.” These details, he continues 
“preclude its being considered an adequate utilization of the materials he had 
available. Additionally, there are many manuscripts of SO [Seder Olam] to 
which he had no access, and others to which he had only limited access.”” 

Chaim Milikowsky’s edition of the Seder Olam, which far better utilizes all 
the variants, declares that 2% years for the Second Revolt is the true and earliest 
figure supplied by the best texts.* More important, even Neubauer’s edition 
leaves the figure of 2% years in his main text, showing that he too found this 
number to be from the earliest and best manuscripts to which he was familiar. 


24 MIC, 2, p. 66. 

25 For a reconstruction and analysis of the variants in this chronology, see App. N. 
26 MIC, 2, pp. 26-67. 

27 SORC, 1, p. 87. 

28 SORC, 2, p. 547. 
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In the Talmudic text entitled Lamentations Rabbah, “3% years” is given for 
the siege of Beth Thera by Hadrian. What usually goes unnoticed is the fact 
that 3% years is also given in this text for the length of the siege of Jerusalem 
by Vespasian. Yet Vespasian did not besiege Jerusalem for 3% years. His son 
Titus did not begin laying siege against Jerusalem until the spring of 70 C.E.,” 
and the war was over in the month of Elul (Gorpiaeus; Aug./Sept.) of that 
same year.” 

Neither can the 3% years represent the duration of the entire war, since the 
First Revolt began in the spring of 66 C.E. and lasted until late summer of 70 
C.E., a span of 4% years. The 3% years can only work as an approximate time 
for the period of Vespasian’s and his son Titus’ involvement in the entire 
Judaean war, which for them actually got under way in May of 67 C.E. 

Jerome (early 5th century C.E.) gives the view of some of the Jewish 
scholars in his day that the last septennium of Daniel, 9:27, is to be divided 
between the siege of Vespasian and the siege of Hadrian.” That is, 3% years 
are to be allotted to each event. It is clear from Jerome that the underlying idea 
of some of the Jews in the Talmudic period was to apply the calculations of 
the end-time prophecy of Daniel to the two destructions of Jerusalem, which 
occurred during the First and Second Revolts. 

The figure of 3% years, therefore, is a chronographical interpretation. One 
can no more trust this calculation for the length of the Bar Kochba revolt until 
the fall of Beth Thera than he can for the supposed length of the siege of 
Jerusalem by Vespasian given in the same text. The rabbis may well have 
included the year before the formal declaration of war by all of Judaea as part 
of their calculation (i.e., the time when Bar Kochba had established his own 
power but prior to the major outbreak of hostilities in 133 C.E.).* Then again, 
it may have arisen as pure speculation in an attempt to read prophecy into 
that important defeat in Jewish history. 

It is also certain, by the fact that some of the variations of the Seder Olam 
Rabbah substituted 3% years for 2% years, that the rabbinic interpretation (of 
3% years) was used to replace the original calculation. At the same time, when 
faced with the credibility of the figure of 3% years from the Palestinian 
Talmud,® as well as the Lamentations Rabbah, even Emil Schtirer was forced to 
admit that “these sources are not of great weight.” Yet after making this ad- 
mission, he then concludes:* 


... it is in fact correct that the war lasted about three 
and a half years (the late sources confuse the duration 
of the war with that of the siege of Bether [Beth 
Thera] .* 


29 Jos., Wars, 4:10:12-4:11:5. 

30 Jos., Wars, 6:8:4. 

31 Jerome, Com. in Dan., 9:24 (PL, 25, pp. 552-553); CChr.SL, ccl, Ixxva, p. 888. 

32 We shall have more to say about this earlier period below in Chap. XXXII. 

33 J. Taan., 68d. 

34 HIP, 1, p. 552, n. 172. 

35 This city’s name is variously rendered Beth Thera, Betar, Beth Thor, Bethar, etc.. 
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The truth of the matter is that Emil Schtirer and those following Systems 
“B,” “C,” and “D” have only “assumed” that the duration of the war for 
all Judaea until the collapse of Beth Thera was 3% years. This assumption is 
necessary only because it is required if their respective calculations are to be 
upheld. 


Conclusion 

It is necessary for the proponents of Systems “B,” “C,” and “D,” in order to 
accommodate their arrangements of the Sabbath cycle, to overlook the strong 
evidence for a 24-year conflict for all Judaea during the Second Revolt. For 
their systems to work, they require that the war for all Judaea begin 1 year 
earlier than stated by Eusebius and the best editions of the Seder Olam. In an 
effort to find support for this view, they are forced to fall back on a late 
Talmudic interpretation, which tries to frame both the First and Second Revolt 
in such a way as to fulfill a prophecy found in Daniel, 9:24—27. System “A,” on 
the other hand, relies on the best and most reliable of the ancient sources. 
These sources prove that the Second Revolt lasted only 2% years for all of 
Judaea, from the spring of 133 until Ab (July / Aug.) of 135 C.E. 
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Chapter XXXI 
Coins and Documents 


Part III of the Sabbath Years 
of 133/134 and 140/141 C.E 


oins and documents from the period of the Second Revolt actually con- 

firm that the revolt only lasted 2% years from the time that Bar Kochba 
became leader of all Judaea until the fall of Jerusalem and Beth Thera. The 
notion that these items of evidence conform to a chronology of 3% years for 
this same period has no substantive merit. 


Coins and the Fall of Jerusalem 

Coins from the Second Revolt, minted from the time that all Judaea nominat- 
ed Bar Kochba as their leader, prove that the war only lasted 2% years. Among 
the first Jewish coins produced in the revolt are those bearing the inscription 
“o>wi7 (Jerusalem),” symbols partly related to the Festival of Tabernacles, 
and the legend, “Year 1 of the Redemption of Israel.”’ 

This detail shows that the city of Jerusalem, which at the time was no 
more than a Roman camp and not heavily fortified,? had been seized by the 
rebels in the 1st year of the revolt, sometime prior to the 7th month (Tishri; 
Sept. /Oct.) when the Festival of Tabernacles was held. Under Roman hands, 
“The city was degraded to a small market-town, that mainly served the 
soldiers living there.”*® The Jews, of course, immediately fortified the city. 
Based upon Eusebius and the best manuscripts of the Seder Olam, these 
coins would belong to 133/134 C.E., Nisan reckoning. 

Coins of the 2nd year were dated “Year 2 of the Freedom of Israel” and 
were struck in honor of the New Year, which began with Nisan (March/ 
April).t This 1st of Nisan belongs to the year 134/135, not 133/134 C.E. as 
the advocates of Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” would have it. 

Coins and documents from the 3rd year of the revolt bear the legend 
“Of the Freedom of Jerusalem” and “Year 3 of the Freedom of Jerusalem.”° 
These coins and documents are important for they represent the last time 
that the phrase “the Freedom of Jerusalem” is mentioned. It is clear from this 
evidence that the rebels held Jerusalem only until the 3rd year of the war. 
Even Kanael admits, “Bar Kokhba seems to have occupied Jerusalem for only 
about two years”;’ that is, from about mid-summer of the Ist year of the revolt 
until mid-summer of the 3rd year of the revolt. 


1 IEJ, 21.1, p. 41, with its ns. 17 & 18, “It is rather unlikely that Jerusalem was captured by 
Bar Kokhba prior to the Passover of 132”; JCST, pp. 159-161. Cf. Fig. 4. 
HIP, 1, p. 545. 
NSR, 2, p. 62. 
IEJ, 21.1, pp. 44f. Cf. Fig. 4. 
IEJ, 21.1, p. 45. Cf. Fig. 4. 
IEJ, 21.1, p. 45. 
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Fig. 4. 


EXAMPLES OF COINS FROM THE SECOND REVOLT 


YEAR 1 
OBVERSE: Facade of the Temple at Jerusalem; 
inscr. YLwAz41 (O5wWI7"; Jerusalem). 


Reverse: Lulav; inscr. LFAWLXLFUXBFXIw 


(saw nos ms 110; Year 1 of the redemp- 
tion of Israel). 


YEAR 1 
OsversE: Amphora with two handles; inscr. 
LFQw2 XLFIL XBF X4w (sn mos nos nw; 
Year 1 of the redemption of Israel). 


REVERSE: Wreath; inscr. LF4W Faw YYOSw 
Osa sw }Y7rAwW; Simeon, Nashia [Prince] of 
Israel). 


YEAR 2 
OsversE: Grapes; inscr. JYOIw (71¥7W; Simeon). 


REVERSE: Lyre; inscr. /F4w7 “AL4w 
Osnw 7n%aw; Year 2 of the Freedom of Israel). 


YEAR 2 
OBVERSE: Palm branch and wreath; inscr. 
LFaw Flwy yYOYw Gsm Nw) pL; 
Simeon, Nashia [Prince] of Israel). 


REVERSE: Lyre; inscr. LF[“]w+ 4BL4w 

Os[njw anoaw; Year 2 of the Freedom of Is- 
rael). Note: On some coins Israel (LF4W1) is ab- 
breviated to Is-el (LFW). 


YEAR 3 
OBVERSE: Facade of the Temple at Jerusalem; 
inscr. FYOSW (j1LW; Simeon). 


REVERSE: Lyre; inscr. FLWA47 XAABL 
(a>wi7? nam: For the Freedom of Jerusalem). 
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That Jerusalem and Beth Thera both fell to the Romans at about the same 
time (on the 9th of Ab [July/ Aug.]), and therefore in the 3rd year of the revolt, 
we have the record from the Mishnah: 


On the 9th of Ab it was decreed against our fathers 
that they should not enter into the Land, and the 
Temple was destroyed the first and second time, and 
Beth Thor (Beth Thera) was captured and the City 
(Jerusalem) was plowed up.’ 


Notice especially that the plowing up of Jerusalem is listed chronologically 
after the capture of Beth Thera. Eusebius provides us the added information 
that the decree forbidding the Jews from entering the country around 
Jerusalem was also issued by Hadrian AFTER the fall of Beth Thera.’ If Ha- 
drian had taken Jerusalem a year or so before Beth Thera fell, since all of the 
rebels would have supposedly been locked up in Beth Thera and unable to 
enter Jerusalem, why did Hadrian wait to issue this decree until the time that 
Beth Thera fell? This detail makes no sense unless Jerusalem came into pos- 
session of the Romans only a short time before Beth Thera was conquered. 

The plowing up of Jerusalem, meanwhile, refers to Hadrian’s orders to 
tear down what had remained of the city after its destruction under Titus in 
70 C.E. so that he could make his own preparations for rebuilding a pagan city 
and Temple to Zeus (the issue over which the war had originally broken out).’ 
If Jerusalem had been taken a year before Beth Thera, as the advocates of 
Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” would have it, why did the Romans wait until the 
day Beth Thera fell before they plowed up the city? Again, the details make 
no sense unless Jerusalem fell only a little before Beth Thera. 

The evidence shows that Hadrian’s orders to tear down what had re- 
mained of Jerusalem and to ban the Jews from their sacred city happened 
upon the fall of nearby Beth Thera on the 9th of Ab. It is further substantiated 
by the fact that the Mishnah couples together the destruction of Beth Thera 
and the plowing up of Jerusalem in the same sentence, as part of the same 
thought: “and Beth Thor was captured and the City was plowed up” on the 
9th of Ab. 

Therefore, that the command to plow up Jerusalem would occur upon the 
same date as the demise of Beth Thera (the 9th of Ab) points to the fact that 
Jerusalem fell to the Romans a little prior to the time that Beth Thera col- 
lapsed. The nearby fortress at Beth Thera may have offered some limited pro- 
tection to the area around Jerusalem. The flow of events would even suggest 
that the Romans were forced to take Beth Thera before they could gain 


7 Taan., 4:6. Ab 9 was actually the date that the First Temple was set on fire. Jos., Wars, 6:4:5, 
and Jer., 52:12f, date the burning of the First Temple to Ab (Macedonian “Lous,” i.e., July / Aug.), 
10. This was the date that the Second Temple completely burnt down. The text of 2 Kings, 25:8, 
gives Ab 7 as the date that Nebuzaradan, the captain of the guard of Nebuchadnezzar II, entered 
the city prior to his burning down the First Temple. 

8 Eusebius, H.E., 4:6. 

9 HIP, 1, p. 550 and n. 162. 
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absolute control of this area. Nevertheless, it is hard to reconcile any real or 
long term dominance over Jerusalem by the Jewish rebels even if nearby Beth 
Thera was in their hands. 

The coins dated to the 3rd year of the revolt, therefore, were minted in the 
spring and summer of 135 C.E., prior to the fall of Jerusalem and Beth Thera 
in Ab July/ Aug.) of that year. 

The advocates of Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” totally overlook this evidence 
and instead theorize a year or more spread between the fall of Jerusalem and 
the fall of Beth Thera. To demonstrate, Kanael writes: 


Thus, the insurgents would have held Jerusalem 
from the spring (or summer) of 132 till the spring (or 
summer) of 134. In the spring (or summer) of 134 the 
Romans retook Jerusalem and Bar Kokhba retreated 
to Bethther.*° 


Yet there is no evidence whatsoever that the fall of Beth Thera occurred a 
year or more after the fall of Jerusalem. Rather, as demonstrated, the evidence 
indicates that one event shortly followed the other, by just weeks if 
not days. 

The effort to place a year between the fall of Jerusalem and the fall of Beth 
Thera is an attempt to force the evidence to fit a 3% year war from the begin- 
ning of the 1st year of redemption until the destruction of Beth Thera. 

It is very important to notice that there are no coins dated to “Year 4” of 
the revolt, this despite the fact that, “The outstanding feature of the Bar- 
Kokhba coinage is the LARGE QUANTITY of coin-types issued in the rela- 
tively short period.”" If the war effort under Bar Kochba had continued for a 
year beyond the fall of Jerusalem, as the speculation of those advocating 
Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” demand, then there would have been more than 
ample time for them to strike coins for the 4th year “Of the Redemption of 
Israel” or “For the Freedom of Israel.” 

To merely excuse this absence of “Year 4” coins by claiming that the rebels 
were simply too busy with the war begs the question.” For if the rebels found 
time to strike numerous types of coins during the siege of Jerusalem would 
they not have certainly found time during a year-long siege of Beth Thera? In- 
deed, these coins were mainly overstruck older coins." It was not as if they 
needed to mint new coins. Moreover, there was no reason to stop the produc- 
tion of coinage merely because Jerusalem fell. Since overstriking already-exist- 
ing coins was a rather easy process, the absence of coins dated to “Year 4” of 
the revolt is not only glaring but gives us insight into the events of this period. 

Under identical circumstances during the First Revolt, as a comparison, 
the Jews, under heavy siege by the Roman army of Titus and in distress by 


10 JEJ, 21.1, p. 45. 

11 NSR, 2, p. 63. 

12 E.g., Kanael in IEJ, 21.1, p. 45. 
13. NSR, 2, pp. 64-80. 
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plague and famine, found time to strike coins in the last desperate months of 
the 5th year of that war." 

Furthermore, Bar Kochba believed himself to be the messiah. It is only 
natural that he would have continued to encourage his followers with such 
demonstrations of independence as the issuance of coins—as he had done for 
the claimed first 3 years of the war. Therefore, that a movement that had 
created such a great quantity of coins for 3 years of a revolt would suddenly 
produce nothing for a 4th year strongly indicates that the war did not 
continue beyond the 3rd year. 


The Contract Dated “Iyyar 1” 

Our next evidence comes from a document which is dated, “On Iyyar 1, in Year 
1 of the Redemption of Israel by Simeon bar Kosiba, 8°W) (Nashia; Prince) of 
Israel.”° According to Systems “B,” “C,” and “D,” this document should be 
dated to the year 132 C.E. What all have failed to notice is the fact that the 1st 
of Iyyar in the year 132 C.E. fell on a Sabbath day. Based upon the business na- 
ture of its contents, this circumstance is impossible and proves that the 1st year 
of the Redemption of Israel WAS NOT THE YEAR 132 C.E.! They may have 
been permitted to fight during a Sabbath year under their messiah but would 
never have broken the weekly Sabbath, especially for business concerns. 

The Jews of the first few centuries of the common era continued the an- 
cient practice of determining their months by the appearance of the new 
moon, which for them presented itself with the first glimpse of crescent moon- 
light in the first phase of the moon.” (It did not start with a completely dark 
moon which is often misconstrued today as anew moon.) The 1st moon of the 
year was the moon of Abib,” meaning “to be tender,” “green, i.e. a young ear 
of grain,” “green ears of corn.”'* The moon was called Abib (greening) because 
it was the 1st moon (month) of spring. Its Babylonian name, which was 
adopted by the Jews who returned from the Babylonian exile, was Nisanu.” 

The 1st month of the Jewish year during this period was reckoned as the 
month that encompassed the 1st full moon AFTER the vernal (spring) equinox 
(i.e, when the sun passed into Aries), the equinox taking place on or about 
March 21st. Josephus, for example, states: 


In the month of Xanthicus, which is with us (Jews) 
called Nisan and begins the year, on the 14th day by 
lunar reckoning, THE SUN BEING IN ARIES, our 
lawgiver (Moses), seeing that in this month we were 
delivered from bondage to the Egyptians, ordained 
that we should year by year offer the same sacrifice 


14 BA, 26.2, p. 59. 

15 EJ, 12.3/4, p. 249. 

16 HBC, pp. 40-42. 

17 Exod., 13:3-4, 23:14-17, 34:18; Deut., 16:1. 
18 SEC, Heb. #24. 

19 HBC, pp. 3340. 
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which, as I have already said, we offered then on de- 
parture from Egypt—the sacrifice called Pascha 
(Passover).”° 


In another place, Josephus refers to the 1st day of the 1st month of the year 
as the moon of “Nisan” and “on the new moon.”” Philo supports Josephus, 
noting, “At the 1st season, which name (i.e., Abib) he (Moses) gives TO THE 
SPRINGTIME AND ITS EQUINOX, he ordained that what is called the 
Festival of Unleavened Bread should be kept for 7 days.”” He also defines 
“the New Moon, or beginning of the lunar month, namely the period between 
one conjunction and the next, the length of which has been accurately 
calculated in the astronomical schools,” as beginning when the moon 
“resumes its natural brightness.” For “it is just then,” he continues, “that the 
sun begins to illumine the moon, with the light which we perceive, and the 
moon reveals its own beauty to the eye.”” In short, as reckoned during the 1st 
century C.E., the first thin crescent of light shown in the first stage of the 
moon’s phases is classified as the New Moon. 

In another place, Philo (writing about 45 C.E.) describes the 1st month of 
the year as the time of the Passover festival, which began on the 14th day of 
Abib. He calls Passover “the spring-time festival” and reasons that it 
was placed at this time of year because with “the spring equinox we have a 
kind of likeness and portraiture of that first epoch in which this world was 
created.” He adds, “So every year the deity (Yahweh) reminds us of the crea- 
tion of the world by setting before our eyes the spring when everything 
blooms and flowers. And therefore, there is good reason for describing it 
(Abib; later called Nisan) as the 1st month because in a sense it is an image of 
primal origin reproduced from it like the imprint from an archetypal seal.”* 

By the 3rd century C.E. another school arose that determined the 1st 
month of the year as being the moon in which the vernal equinox arrived. 
Under this new system, Passover, which was celebrated on the full moon of 
the 14th day, could be observed before the equinox. In response, Anatolius of 
Laodicea (3rd century C.E.) points out that those who followed this method 
erred because they were placing the Passover in the last of the 12 zodiac signs 
and not the 1st: 


Therefore we say that they who place the 1st month 
in it (the 12th sign), and determine the 14th day of the 
Pascha (Passover) accordingly, are guilty of no small 
or ordinary mistake. And this is not our own state- 
ment, but the fact was known to the Jews, those of 


20 Jos., Antiq., 3:10:5. Also see Jos., Antiq., 1:3:3. 
21 Jos., Antiq., 3:8:4; cf. Exod., 40:17. 

22 Philo, Spec., 1:35, §181. 

23 Philo, Spec., 2:26. 

24 Philo, Spec., 2:28, §§159f. 

25 Philo, Spec., 2:28, §152. 
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old time even before the messiah, and it was carefully 
observed by them.” 


Proof that the Jews considered the 14th of the moon to be the beginning of 
the full moon comes from the ancient 1st century B.C.E. Jewish work entitled 
1 Enoch. This text notes: 


When the moon (begins its cycle), it appears in the 
sky one half of a seventh part; it will become fully 
illumined from the 14th (day); it completes its illumi- 
nation the 15th, becoming fulfilled according to the 
sign of the year and becoming 15 parts.” 


Anatolius of Laodicea lists several important ancient authorities for this 
position and then adds: 


These writers, when they resolve the questions rela- 
tive to the Exodus, say that all equally ought to sacri- 
fice the Passover AFTER the vernal equinox, at the 
middle of the 1st month; and that this is found to 
occur when the sun is passing through the first sign 
of the solar, or, as some have named it, the zodiacal 
cycle. And Aristobulus adds that at the Festival of the 
Passover it is necessary that not only the sun should 
be passing through an equinoctial sign, but the 
moon also. For as the equinoctial signs are two, the 
one vernal, the other autumnal, diametrically oppo- 
site each to the other, and as the 14th of the month, at 
evening, is assigned as the day of the Passover, the 
moon will have its place in the station that is diamet- 
rically opposed to the sun, will be in the sign of the 
vernal equinox, while the other, the moon, will of ne- 
cessity be in that of the autumnal. I know many other 
statements of theirs, some of them probable, others 
advanced as absolute proofs, by which they attempt 
to establish that the Festival of the Passover and of 
Unleavened Bread ought WITHOUT EXCEPTION 
TO BE HELD AFTER THE EQUINOX.” 


Even as late as Bede, writing in the early part of the 8th century C.E., this 
method was acknowledged: 


Now the time when the days and nights are equal (i.e., 
the equinox) after the opinion of those in the orient 
(Middle East), and especially the Egyptians which 


26 Cited by Eusebius, H.E., 7:32:14-16. 
27. 1 Enoch, 78:6f. 
28 Eusebius, H.E., 7:32:16-19. 
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bear the prize for computation before all other 
teachers, customably comes on the 12th day before 
the 1st of April, as also we ourselves prove by inspec- 
tion of the means of measuring time. Whatsoever 
moon, therefore, is at full before the day and night be 
of one length, being to wit 14 or 15 days old, that 
moon pertains to the last month the year before, and 
therefore is not meet for keeping Passover. But the 
moon which is at full after the day and night be of 
equal length or in the very point of that equality, in 
that doubtless (because it is the full moon of the 1st 
month) we must understand both that the ancients 
were wont to keep the Passover. .. . Therefore as first 
the sun coming forth from the midst of the east made 
by that his rising the equality of day and night in the 
spring; and after, the moon (the sun going down at 
evening) followed itself also at the full from the 
midst of the east; so every year the same 1st month of 
the moon must be observed after the same order, so 
that she should be at the full not before the day and 
night be of one length, but either on the very day of 
that equality, as was done in the beginning, or when 
it is past. But if the full moon go but one day before 
the day and night be of one length, the aforesaid 
reason proves that this moon must be assigned not to 
the 1st month of the year beginning, but rather to the 
last month of the year that is past; and for that con- 
sideration is not meet for the celebration of the 
Paschal Festival.” 


Calculating the lunar months from the spring or vernal equinox of the 
year 132 C.E., the 1st of Abib (Nisan) fell on the evening of April 4 and the 
daylight hours of April 5 (Thursday night and Friday day). The 14th day of 
the previous moon would have fallen prior to the vernal equinox and, there- 
fore, is clearly eliminated as the Passover of the 1st month. The 1st 
day of the 2nd month, Iyyar, was the evening of May 3 and the day of May 4 
(the Israelites counting the beginning of their day from sunset).” May 3/4 (the 
1st of Iyyar) of the year 132 C.E. was on Friday night and Saturday daylight, 
i.e., the sacred Sabbath day. 

The document dated, “On Iyyar 1, in Year 1 of the Redemption of Israel 
by Simeon bar Kosiba, Nashia of Israel,” is a “simple deed written in Arama- 
ic.”*' In it, two of Bar Kochba’s local administrators have leased out a section 


29 Bede, 5:21, Letter to Naitan. 
30 DB, p. 140; cf. Lev., 15:5, 22:49, 23:32; Mark, 1:40. 
31 TEJ, 12.3/4, p. 249. 
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of land for 650 zuzim, an amount which not only covers everything on the 
plot of land but includes irrigation rights.” 

The contents of this agreement reveal that the participants were Jews con- 
ducting personal business, something which is expressly forbidden by the 
Scriptures on a Sabbath day.* The nature of the contract and its participants, 
being associates of a man whom they believed to be the Jewish messiah, 
clearly prove that this deed could not have been produced on a Sabbath day. 
Therefore, we are forced to conclude that the 1st of Iyyar in the year 132 
C.E. could not be equivalent to the 1st of Iyyar in the Ist year of the Re- 
demption of Israel by Bar Kochba as mentioned on the deed in question. 

In the year 133 C.E., on the other hand, which would be the 1st year of the 
revolt for all of Judaea based upon the 24% years of war designated by the 
Seder Olam and confirmed by Eusebius, the 1st of Iyyar falls on April 23/24, 
which is Wednesday night and Thursday daylight. This date is not a Sabbath. 
Since the 1st of Iyyar of 132 C.E. is impossible as the date of the deed, we are 
left with the clear and undeniable fact that the 1st of Iyyar of 133 C.E. must be 
correct. The year 133/134 C.E., Nisan (Abib) reckoning, therefore, was the 1st 
year of the redemption of Israel in the deed and the 1st year of the revolt by 
Bar Kochba as ruler of all Judaea.** 


Other Documents 

In order to bolster their claim for a revolt lasting 3% years for all Judaea, a few 
documents are held up as proof that the war continued beyond the month of 
Ab (July / Aug.) of the 3rd year of the era of the war. 

One document, often represented as being produced in the month of 
Marheshuan (Oct./Nov.) of the 3rd year of the Second Revolt,* was found 
in the caves at Murabba‘at. Nevertheless, this manuscript is extremely frag- 
mented. The only thing it actually proves is that it was composed in “Year 3 
of the Freedom of Jerusalem.”* The piece where the month is supposed to 
have been located is not attached. 

Fragment #3, upon which the name of the month of “Marheshuan” is found, 
does not fit with the piece from the document where the year is given. Not only 
is the piece incompatible but the letter size is larger (see Fig. 5).*” The month 
written on this piece has been applied at the beginning of the document only 
because historians are assuming that it might go there. It just as easily and, 
based upon the shape of the piece and the letter size, more probably belongs 
within the context of the document—a reference, for example, to a certain con- 
dition of the contract that was to be carried out in that month. 


32 Ibid. 

33 E.g., Exod., 16:4-5, 20:8-11, 23:12, 31:12-17, 34:21; Isa., 58:13-14; Amos, 8:4-6. 

34 None of the other documents from this period, regardless of which year is used, conflicts 
with a Sabbath day and are, therefore, of no value in this regard. 

35 E.g., by HJP, 1, p. 546. 

36 DTJD, 2, no. 25, pp. 134-137, and 2, pt. 2, Plate XXXVIII. 

37 See DTJD, 2, pt. 2, Plate XXXVIII. 
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There is no justifiable reason to represent this fragment as the month in 
which the document was composed (indeed, it may not even belong to this 
document). To claim that it overthrows the evidence of a 2% year war is com- 
pletely inappropriate. 

Two other documents, land deeds, are also often held up as proving that 
the revolt continued past Ab of the 3rd year of the revolt of Judaea. One is 
dated, “On Marheshuan 28, in Year 3 of Simeon ben Kosiba, Nashia (Prince) 
of Israel, at En-gedi” and the other reads, “On Khisleu (Nov. /Dec.) 2, in Year 
3 of Simeon ben Kosiba, Nashia of Israel, at En-gedi.”* 

These deeds are NOT dated by the era used for the 3rd year of the Judaean 
revolt, i.e., “of the Freedom of Jerusalem.” They are only dated by the reign of 
Ben Kosiba (Bar Kochba) AT EN-GEDI.” On coins and other documents Bar 
Kochba is called “Nashia (Nasia, Nasi) of Israel,” indicating his rule over the 
whole of Judaea. In the deeds in question, on the other hand, only a local 
neighborhood is mentioned: En-gedi. The distinct mentioning of a local 
region proves that the date provided on the documents refers only to Bar 
Kochba’s reign in this district and not to the entirety of Judaea. 

Simeon bar Kochba certainly did not just appear one day and cause the 
whole of Judaea to revolt with the support of various rabbis and the masses, 
suddenly convincing them to break their centuries-old law against aggressive 
military activity during a Sabbath year. He most certainly held a position as a 
local ruler who through his exploits won fame and renown, and very prob- 
ably autonomy from the Romans for the Jews of his own district. Rabbinic tra- 
dition has it that Rabbi Akiba saw Simeon performing great exploits against 
the Romans and because of these feats of bravery and strength declared 
Simeon bar Kochba to be the messiah.” 

Dio’s report on the war also supports this conclusion. He notes that while 
Hadrian remained in Egypt, and later Syria, the Jews remained quiet, but 
“when he went away they openly revolted.”“ Coins, papyri, and inscriptions 
attest that Hadrian was in Syria in 129/130 C.E., in Egypt by August of 130 
C.E., and in Syria again in 131 C.E., after which he left the area.” Since the 
revolt broke into the open upon Hadrian leaving Syria, the evidence points to 
Bar Kochba’s initial uprising in En-gedi and the adjoining territories during 
the latter part of 131 C.E. 

The key to these events lies in the fact that the local revolt broke out BE- 
FORE all Judaea joined in the war. Dio continues, “At first, the Romans took 
no account of them. SOON, HOWEVER, ALL JUDAEA HAD BEEN STIRRED 
UP, and the Jews everywhere were showing signs of disturbance, were gath- 
ering together, and giving evidence of great hostility to the Romans, partly by 


38 TEJ, 12.3/4, pp. 250, 255. But this claim misrepresents the documents. 

39 Yadin’s theory (IEJ, 12.3/4, p. 250) that En-gedi should be separated in thought from 
Simeon ben Kosiba, Prince of Israel, and punctuated accordingly, is pure conjecture. 

40 HUCA, 54, p. 185. 

41 Dio, 59:13. 

42 HIP 1, pp. 541£. 
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secret AND PARTLY BY OVERT ACTS.”* This detail shows that it was as the 
result of Bar Kochba’s local victories that the whole of Judaea became encour- 
aged and that many Jews from other districts of Judaea began to recognize 
Bar Kochba as Nasia (Nashia, Nasi) and as the messiah. As a result, in the 
spring of 133 C.E., they made him leader of the revolt for all of Judaea. 

It is no surprise that all of the identifiable places held as major camps by Bar 
Kochba laid in Bar Kochba’s home territory in the Judaean desert, southeast of 
Jerusalem: Herodium, Tekoa, En-gedi, etc.“ According to Josephus, both En- 
gedi and Herodium were toparchies of Judaea, and therefore held their own 
regional authority.* It is clear from this data that this region served as the place 
for Bar Kochba’s rise to power before he became ruler of all Judaea. 

The only thing that these two documents in question inform us, since 
there is no mention of the era of the revolt, is the fact that they were composed 
in the 3rd year of Bar Kochba’s rule over En-gedi. It is interesting that the 
title “Nasia” was relinquished by Bar Kochba at the end of the 2nd year of the 
revolt and is not found on the coins of the 3rd year. Yet contrary to 
this fact the En-gedi documents in question associate the term “Nasia” with 
the third year of Bar Kochba’s rule, which indicates that they were written 
prior to the 3rd year of the era of the revolt for all Judaea. The year 131/132 
C.E., as a result, fits extremely well as “Year 1” in context with the documents 
dated to “Year 3” of his reign at En-gedi. The 3rd year of Bar Kochba’s local 
reign would be equivalent to the 1st year of his reign over all Judaea, ie., 
133/134 C.E. (see Chart I). 

That more than one method was used on documents to date the reign of a 
Near East monarch is no surprise. As we have already demonstrated by the 
records of other kings, such as Herod, Arta-xerxes I, etc., a king’s reign can be 
determined by any number of means, depending upon who is reporting the 
date and where. Bar Kochba’s reign is no exception. 

It is also true that Bar Kochba probably did not receive the title of “Nasia” 
until he was declared the messiah in the 1st year of the Revolt. Therefore, this 
evidence indicates that “Year 3” of Bar Kochba’s rule over En-gedi, as 
reported in the two above documents, must represent either the 1st or 2nd 
year of the era of the Revolt of all Judaea, when Simeon bar Kochba was still 
using the title “Nasia.” 


Conclusion 

Our close examination of the coins and documents from the period of the 
Second Revolt—far from demonstrating support for a conflict lasting 3% 
years, as the supporters of Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” would lead us to 
believe—only serves to reinforce the period of the 2% years of war for all 
Judaea as reported by Eusebius and the Seder Olam. 


43 Dio, 69:13. 

44 HP, 1, p. 547, and its n. 146. 
45 Jos., Wars, 3:3:5. 

46 TEJ, 21.1, pp. 42-44. 
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The business contract dated to Iyyar 1 of the Redemption of Israel, i-e., 
the 1st year of the revolt for all Judaea, cannot belong to the year 132 C.E,, 
for in that case it would fall on a Sabbath day. Such is not the case for the 
year 133 C.E. 

The fragment carrying the month name “Marheshuan” and associated 
with the 3rd year of the revolt for all Judaea, meanwhile, because of the size 
of its lettering, cannot be the date of the contract, as often construed. At most 
it is only a reference to some condition of the contract that was to be fulfilled 
at a later time. 

Finally, the documents dated to the 3rd year of Ben Kosiba “at En-gedi” do 
not follow the formula used for dating the years of the Second Revolt by all 
Judaea. They are merely dated by the rule of Ben Kosiba at En-gedi. Since it is 
clear that Ben Kosiba held some kind of local authority before he became the 
leading figure of the Second Revolt for all Judaea, the “Year 3” documents 
“at En-gedi” should more properly be associated with the 1st year of the 
revolt by all of Judaea. 
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Chapter XXXII 


“Year 4” of the 
Redemption of Israel 


Part IV of the Sabbath Years 
of 133/134 and 140/141 C.E. 


QO) last item of evidence comes from a document found at Murabba‘at 
and dated “Tishri 21, Year 4 of the Redemption of Israel.”' This land deed 
has caused much confusion because the advocates of Systems “B,” “C,” and 
“D” contend that, since it is dated by an era of the war, it proves that the 
war for all Judaea must have lasted well into the 4th year, thereby confirming 
that the war had been 3% years long. 

Rather than providing evidence for Systems “B” through “D,” this docu- 
ment actually serves as a paradox and a contradiction. 

All agree, for example, that Beth Thera fell on Ab (July/Aug.) 9 of 135 
C.E. and that this date was, for all intents and purposes, the end of the war. 
Yet Tishri (Nov. /Oct.) 21 of that year would be 2% months beyond the fall of 
Beth Thera even if the war lasted 3% years. That the Jews would continue to 
date by an era of a war that had disastrously failed as if it was “business as 
usual” makes no sense. Recognizing this flaw, the advocates for a3% year war 
are left with explaining away the ramifications of the very document they 
cling to as proof. 

Kanael (System “B”), for example, tries to rationalize the implications of 
this document by holding out the possibility that “the scribe erred,” mistak- 
enly beginning a new year with Tishri of “Year 3” of the revolt.’ But if the 
scribe erred with this it would have been just as possible for him to have 
incorrectly written “Year 4” instead of, let us surmise, “Year 2.” Another 
possibility, Kanael argues, is that, “After the fall of Bethther, some of the 
insurgents retreated finally to caves, including those in which the above-men- 
tioned documents were found.” He adds, “in such out of the way spots, the 
use of the era Of the Redemption of Israel appears to have continued, 
even though the war essentially was over.”° 

Wacholder (System “C”), who does not believe that the scribe erred, like- 
wise holds that this document “may have been composed in a provincial 
town, whose scribe continued to date according [to] the era of ‘the Redemp- 
tion of Israel in Jerusalem’ even after the fall of the Holy City.” 

Nevertheless, logically speaking, it would make no sense even for 
remnants from the conflict to continue to date documents by an era of a failed 
revolt now months passed. Further, the document deals with a man and his 


1 DTJD, 2, no. 30, pp. 144f; IEJ, 21.1, p. 45. 
2 ITEJ, 21.1, p. 45, n. 42. 

3 Ibid., p. 45. 

4 HUCA, 44, p. 179, n. 96. 
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wife and their ownership of a piece of property. This hardly seems a topic for 
men hiding out in caves wishing to continue an effort in a lost war whose 
messiah was already dead. Further, the caves of Murabba‘at, where the “year 
4” deed was found, is near Bethlehem, not exactly as “out of the way” as 
Kanael and Wacholder would lead us to believe. This region would most cer- 
tainly have been under Roman control after the fall of Beth Thera. Neither 
should we doubt that among the first places to come under the iron boot of 
the Romans would have been the home territory of Bar Kochba, no doubt the 
region where this deed was relevant. 


The Year of Redemption 

The inconsistency of interpreting this document as belonging to the 4th year 
of the era of the revolt for all Judaea is further buttressed by a close 
examination of the caption, “Year 4 of the Redemption of Israel.” This head- 
ing is clearly not appropriate for the final period of the Second Revolt. Even 
Kanael was forced to admit, “The fact that the document of the Year Four 
revived the era Of the Redemption of Israel, even after Bar Kokhba’s faction 
had abandoned it in the Year Three, is quite surprising.”° It not only is surpris- 
ing, it is totally inconsistent with the facts. 

The era “of the Redemption of Israel” is only in accord with the coins and 
documents from the first two years of the Second Revolt for all Judaea. Proof 
is provided by comparing the records of the First Revolt (66-70 C.E.) with 
those of the Second Revolt. For example, Kanael discusses the change in the 
coin inscriptions from “Year Three....Freedom of Zion” in the 3rd year of 
the First Revolt (68/69 C.E.) to “Year Four....Redemption of Zion” in the 4th 
year of the First Revolt (69/70 C.E.). He writes: 


The date “year four of the redemption of Zion” 
seems to form a contrast with the former era dated 
to the “freedom of Zion.” Redemption seems to 
infer Messianic hopes current among the adherents 
of Bar Gioras, inspired by the fact that after the 
assassination of Nero several Emperors (Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian) followed each other in 
rapid succession. The feeling was strong in Judea 
that the Roman Empire was crumbling to pieces 
as divine punishment for its assault on Judea. The 
era “Freedom of Zion” had probably implied only 
political freedom.° 


In the opinion of the present writer, Bar Gioras suc- 
ceeded in seizing the reins of government in that 
year [69 C.E.], because his movement was messianic, 


5 IEJ, 21.1, pp. 44f, n. 38. 
6 BA, 26.2, p. 59. 
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riding the crest of a wave of messianic enthusiasm 
which had swept the Jews in the year 69. . .. The era 
of reckoning used on his coins “Year Four....of the 
redemption of Zion” in place of the preceding “Year 
Three....freedom of Zion,” throws light on the differ- 
ences between Simon and John; John strove only for 
political freedom, while Bar Gioras stood at the head 
of a Messianic movement; hence his coins bear the 
inscription “redemption of Zion.” We need not em- 
phasize that redemption in this context means vastly 
more than freedom, the former being religious and 
Messianic while the latter mainly political.’ 


Meanwhile, during the Second Revolt, coins and documents also under- 
went a similar change. During the 1st year the legend “Year 1 of the 
Redemption of Israel” appears on both coins and documents. Towards the 
end of that year, we also find a document dated, “On the 10th of Shebat, 
Year 1 of the Freedom of Israel.”* In the 2nd year we find, “Year 2 of the 
Redemption of Israel” on documents written by the supporters of Bar Koch- 
ba but on the coins published by the Sages and other officials, “Year 2 of 
the Freedom of Israel.”’ In the 3rd year, on the other hand, the legend on 
the coins became “of the Freedom of Jerusalem” and corresponded with the 
phrase “Year 3 of the Freedom of Jerusalem” on documents.” The phrase 
“of the Redemption of” no longer appeared. 

Kanael concludes, and correctly so, that sometime during “Year 2” of the 
revolt, in order for Bar Kochba to maintain political power, he was forced to 
compromise with those rabbis and other Jews who, from the latter part of the 
1st year of the revolt for all Judaea, did not recognize him as the messiah 
but whose support he needed: 


It would follow that at the time of the great assembly 
in Jerusalem, Bar Kokhba agreed formally to relin- 
quish the title of Nasi and Eleazar that of (High) Priest. 
Consequently, the supporters of Bar Kokhba aban- 
doned the era Of the Redemption of Israel, which 
clearly had messianic connotations. The Bar Kokhba 
faction agreed to the formal changes reflected in the 
coins of the second and third years of the revolt in 
order to preserve national unity.” 


The term “Redemption,” therefore, is only properly used in relationship 
with a messianic movement. Bar Kochba’s people had abandoned this label 


7 BASOR, 129, pp. 19 and 20. 
8 DTJD, 2, no. 23, p. 122. 

9 AJ, pp. 60f; IEJ, 21.1, pp. 41. 
10 AJ, pp. 62f; IEJ, 21.1, p. 45. 
11 JEJ, 21.1, p. 44, cf. pp. 41-44. 
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at some point during the 2nd year of the revolt by all Judaea and the 
movement became one built upon a political rather than messianic intent. If 
the document in question belonged to “Year 4” of the Second Revolt over all 
of Judaea, why would the phrase “Redemption of Israel” reappear over 2 
months after Bar Kochba had been executed and some 2 years after the term 
“Redemption” had been dropped and the movement had been altered from a 
messianic into a political quest for freedom? 

That this document could not belong to a 4th year of the revolt of all 
Judaea is also supported by the fact that there are no other documents or coins 
known which are also dated to the 4th year of such an era. Indeed, 
as we have already seen, and despite the claims to the contrary, neither are 
there any known documents dated beyond the month of Ab in the 3rd year of 
the era of the Second Revolt by all Judaea. In fact, the key to separating these 
two methods of dating Bar Kochba rests with the coins, which reflect only the 
dating of the revolt as it pertains to all of Judaea (i.e., beginning with the 
Sabbath year of 133/134 C.E.). 

If, for the sake of argument, one were to accept the construed evidence 
that some documents were dated beyond the month of Ab (July/Aug.) in 
the 3rd year of the revolt for all Judaea, then he must contend with the fact 
that the land deed of “Tishri 21, Year 4 of the Redemption of Israel” was com- 
posed several months beyond the latest known of these, i.e., the document 
suggested as belonging to the month of Marheshuan (Oct./ Nov.) of “Year 3 
of the Freedom of Jerusalem.” This would still leave a gap of some 11 months 
unaccounted for in which no documents or coins were published. This fact 
alone makes the document in question an anomaly and should have immedi- 
ately thrown suspicion upon the theory that it belonged to the late stages of 
the Bar Kochba period. 

This evidence forces us to conclude that the document in question was 
not referring to the 4th year of the era of the revolt of all Judaea, since the term 
“Redemption” is improper after the 2nd year of that era. 


The Two Eras for Bar Kochba (Kosiba) 

There is only one proper solution to this problem: the document dated to the 
21st day of Tishri in “Year 4” of the Redemption of Israel actually belongs to 
a different era than the coins and documents counted from the time when all 
of Judaea joined the revolt in 133 C.E. It is in fact based upon the same reck- 
oning as the land deeds discussed in our last chapter,* which counted into the 
3rd year of Bar Kochba (Kosiba) at En-gedi. This alternate era began when Bar 
Kochba won independence from the Romans for his local district in late 131 
C.E. The 4th year of this era is equal to the 2nd year of the era of the revolt for 
all of Judaea (ie., 134 C.E.), when the term “Redemption” was still relevant 
(see Chart I). 


12 See above Chap. XXXI, pp. 413-416. 
13. Ibid. 
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The “Year 4” date, therefore, does not reflect a scribal error. As we have 
already seen, documents dated to the 3rd year of Bar Kochba’s local rule over 
En-gedi mention his title as Nasia (Nashia, Nasi), a title which was dropped 
after the 2nd year of the era of the revolt by all Judaea. If Bar Kochba was be- 
ginning his 3rd year as a local king when he was nominated as leader of all 
Judaea—i.e., at the start of the 1st year of the era of the revolt by all Judaea— 
all of the details come together. 

One must not become confused by the fact that “Year 4” is associated 
with the term “Redemption.” This coupling does not mean that “Year 4 of 
the Redemption” must follow those coins and documents dated to “Year 1” 
and “Year 2 of the Redemption.” 

The coins and documents of the First Revolt demonstrate this principle for 
us. In the First Revolt “Year 1” through “Year 3” were referred to as the 
“Freedom of Zion,” to be followed by “Year 4” and the “Redemption of Zion.” 
The term Redemption was applicable because only in “Year 4” of that era did 
the Jews believe that the revolt was inspired by the messiah. “Year 4” means 
only the year of the revolt. 

The same is true in the Second Revolt. Years 1 through 3 of the local revolt 
were simply labeled, “of Simeon ben Kosiba, Nasia of Israel, at En-gedi.” The 
4th year of this era also used the “Redemption of Israel” because in that year, 
being the 2nd year of the revolt for all of Judaea, Bar Kochba was 
still officially recognized as the messiah by his followers. Therefore, it is per- 
fectly natural that “Year 4” of one era is equal to “Year 2” of another and that 
both would be labeled “the Redemption of Israel.” 

In the document mentioning “Year 4” of the Redemption of Israel, loyal fol- 
lowers of Bar Kochba from his home district, who saw Bar Kochba both as their 
messiah as well as their ruler, dated a deed to the 4th year of their king’s local 
rule, which also happened to be the 2nd year of the Redemption as counted from 
the time when Bar Kochba became the acknowledged leader over all Judaea. 

Bar Kochba had first won local autonomy from the Romans before he 
became “the messiah” for all of Judaea. His victories and his military prowess 
convinced men like Rabbi Akiba to proclaim him the messiah and soon “all Ju- 
daea had been stirred up” against the Romans in a revolt under his leadership. 

From this perspective, the fourth year was counted from the year 131/132 
C.E. by many in Bar Kochba’s home regions, which was the first to openly re- 
volt and win independence. But for all of Judaea, which did not openly revolt 
until Nisan of 133 C.E., the “Redemption of Israel” was not appropriate until 
Bar Kochba was recognized as leader of the entire nation. 

A probable scenario for this unusual document is suggested by its date, 
Tishri 21. The 21st of Tishri (Sept. /Oct.) was the last non-Sabbath day for the 
Festival of Tabernacles of the year 134 C.E., falling on a Sunday night, Monday 
day (Sept. 27/28). 

This festival in 134 C.E., lasting from the 15th to the 22nd of Tishri,“ would 
represent the last “great assembly” of the Jewish people at Jerusalem before 


14 Lev., 23:34-44; Num., 29:12-40. 
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the Roman onslaught took its heaviest toll. Although the spring festivals of 
Passover and Pentecost in the year 135 C.E. were yet to occur, they fell in the 
last 4 months of the war when the Jews suffered their worst losses. In the year 
134 C.E. the great assembly spoken of by Kanael was held. It was then that the 
agreement was reached between the supporters of Bar Kochba and the other 
Jews who did not support him as the messiah that Bar Kochba would remain 
leader of the revolt but would relinquish his title as Nasia." 

Late in this same year (134/135 C.E., Nisan reckoning) the messianic 
term “Redemption” was also dropped by the supporters of Bar Kochba and 
the political expression “Freedom” was everywhere adopted. Tishri 21, 
therefore, would have been the last time that the term “Redemption” would 
have been officially used in contracts by Bar Kochba’s supporters, and this 
during a high festival celebration. Die-hard supporters, in a last expression of 
their faith, tied together the 4th year of Bar Kochba’s local rule with the mes- 
sianic expression “Redemption.” 

The lack of documents dated to “Year 5” of the local uprising is not sur- 
prising. There seems little reason to doubt that by the early spring of 135 C.E. 
Hadrian’s army had recaptured most of the outlying districts surrounding 
the toparchy of Jerusalem. The massacre of hundreds of thousands of Jews by 
this time destroyed many of the followers of Bar Kochba, those believing he 
was the messiah being the first to sacrifice themselves against the Romans. 
Few were left in Bar Kochba’s home district to resist, let alone carry on normal 
business practices and to continue dating documents by an era of a king now 
confined to his fortress at Beth Thera and the Jerusalem district. 

Meanwhile, most Jews did not recognize Bar Kochba as the leader of all 
Judaea or as the messiah until the revolt broke out and gained popular sup- 
port in the Sabbath year of 133/134 C.E., being the 3rd year of Bar Kochba’s 
local rule. At that time, the Judaean nation began to date coins and documents 
by the era of the war for all of Judaea. Only in this way is “Year 4” on the 
document in question accounted for as well as the use of the messianic 
expression “the Redemption of Israel,” which was abandoned, along with 
the title “Nasia,” after “Year 2” of the era of the revolt of all Judaea. The fol- 
lowing is an accounting of these two eras (cf. Chart I): 


e 131/132 CE. (Nisan reckoning), beginning in or about February of 132 
C.E.: “Year 1” of Simeon bar Kochba at En-gedi. 


¢ 132/133 C.E. (Nisan reckoning): “Year 2” of Simeon bar Kochba 
at En-gedi. 


¢ 133/134 CE. (Nisan reckoning): “Year 3” of Simeon bar Kochba at En- 
gedi = “Year 1” of the Redemption of Israel (over all Judaea) and, by 
Shebat (Jan. / Feb.) of this year, “Year 1” of the Freedom of Israel over all 
Judaea. 


15 EJ, 21.1, p. 44. 
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¢ 134/135 C.E. (Nisan reckoning): “Year 4” of the Redemption of Israel 
(at En-gedi and Herodium) = “Year 2” of the Freedom of Israel (over all 
Judaea) and “Year 2” of the Redemption of Israel (over all Judaea until 
the great assembly in Jerusalem, when Bar Kochba relinquished his title 
as Nasia). 


¢ 135/136 C.E. (Nisan reckoning, until the 9th of Ab, 135 C.E., when Beth 
Thera falls): “Year 3” of the Freedom of Jerusalem. 


The assumption made by the proponents of Systems “B,” “C,” and “D,” 
that the deed in question belongs to the 4th year of the era of the Second 
Revolt of all Judaea, is without any sound foundation. The main reason that 
this false construct has remained alive is the need for some kind of evidence 
that would allow for the Second Revolt to have continued into the 4th year of 
the revolt of all Judaea in an effort to push the Sabbath year 
back 1 year. Yet without any such evidence it behooves us to drop the theory 
of a 3% year war for all Judaea and return to the strong testimony that the 
length of the conflict for all Judaea actually lasted only about 2% years. 

Considering these details, it is very possible that the earliest source for the 
claim that the Bar Kochba revolt lasted 3% years for all of Judaea may have 
been based upon Bar Kochba’s original revolt in his home district. This figure 
was then misapplied as the period for the revolt of all Judaea. 

Counting back from Ab (July / Aug.) 9 of 135 C.E., we find that Bar Kochba 
would have achieved independence in about Shebat (Jan./Feb.) of the year 
131/132 C.E. (Nisan reckoning), which fits the time frame mentioned by Dio 
for the first phase of the revolt shortly after Hadrian left Syria. Confusing the 
two different eras used in the war, some of the later rabbis forced their 
interpretation of Daniel, 9:27, about the messiah being cut off in the middle of 
the week (i.e., 344 days = 3% years), on the events of the Second Revolt. 

The period of 3% years, on the other hand, only counted the years of the 
revolt of all Judaea, which began with the opening of the Sabbath year of 
133/134 C.E. The coins were dated in accordance with this method. 


Conclusion 

A detailed analysis of the evidence has shown that Bar Kochba, as a local 
ruler, openly revolted from the Romans in or about February of 132 C.E,, 
successfully winning local autonomy. Stirred up by his valor and success, 
all Judaea joined Bar Kochba in the spring of the Sabbath year 133/134 C.E., 
Nisan reckoning. 

Bar Kochba, acclaimed by many as the Jewish messiah, then held Jerusa- 
lem and the fortress at Beth Thera during these 2% years. In the first 2 years 
of the revolt of all Judaea (133/134 and 134/135 C.E.), Bar Kochba was able to 
retain his title as Nasia and the era was counted by years of the redemption 
because of his status as the messiah. Yet with losses mounting and the 
Romans gradually gaining the upper hand, in the latter part of the 2nd year 
of his rule over all Judaea, and in an effort to maintain support, Bar Kochba 
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gave up his title of Nasia and lost his official status as the messiah. The 
movement was altered from a redemption to solely a political quest for 
freedom. On the 9th of Ab in the year 135 C.E., in the 3rd year of the revolt for 
all Judaea, the Romans successfully took Beth Thera and executed Bar 
Kochba, effectively ending the war and any Jewish hopes for freedom. 

The rental contracts from the end of the 2nd year of the Bar Kochba re- 
volt for all Judaea (134/135 C.E.)'® confirm that 5 years hence was the eve of 
a new Sabbath year. Therefore, the next Sabbath year was 140/141 C.E., 
Nisan reckoning. This fact being established, it is also true that the 1st year 
of the revolt (133/134 C.E., Nisan reckoning) was a Sabbath year and the 
2nd year (134/135 C.E., Nisan reckoning) was a Jubilee, which is in perfect 
accord with the System “A” Sabbath and Jubilee cycle (see Chart C). This 
important moment was chosen by Bar Kochba and his followers as the 
prophesied time that the messiah would deliver Jerusalem from the hands 
of its pagan enemies. 


16 Discussed in Chap. XXIX. 
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i our study we have considered and analyzed the evidence surrounding 
twelve different Sabbath years and compared that evidence with four Sab- 
bath-cycle systems. The results of this examination prove the following: 

The ancient Sabbath year began in the spring with the Hebrew month 
called Abib (Nisan), corresponding to about April of our present Gregorian 
calendar year. This fact is not only testified to in Scriptures but acknowl- 
edged by the 1st century C.E. Jewish writers Philo and Josephus. It is sup- 
ported by the episode of John Hyrcanus, who shortly after the death of his 
father in the month of Shebat (Jan./Feb.) was forced to break off the siege of 
Dagon because of the arrival of a Sabbath year. It is also supported with the 
history of the siege of Jerusalem by Herod, who after taking control of the 
city on the 10th of Tebeth (Dec./Jan.) was faced with the circumstance that, 
due to Jewish custom, the land had to remain unplanted because the Sabbath 
year “was approaching.” 

The evidence also shows that the ancient Israelite practice of beginning 
the year with Abib (Nisan) 1 continued with the Jews up until the time of the 
Bar Kochba revolt (133-135 C.E.), as demonstrated by the coins and docu- 
ments from both the first and second Jewish revolts against Rome. Only after 
that time did the rabbis shift the formal beginning of their year from Abib in 
the spring to Tishri in the autumn. These facts confirm that Systems “B” and 
“C,” which demand that the Sabbath year begins with the 1st of Tishri 
(Sept. /Oct.) in the autumn, are inaccurate from their inception. 

Our investigation directly confirms the dates for ten Sabbath years (see 
Chart C). Every year is based upon an Abib (Nisan) reckoning: 


701/700 B.C.E. — JuBILEE 700/699 B.C.E. 
589/588 B.C.E. 

456/455 B.C.E. — JUBILEE 455/454 B.C.E. 
162/161 B.C.E. 

134/133 B.C.E. 

43/42 B.C.E. 

36/35 B.C.E. 


¢ 56/57 C.E. 
¢ 133/134 C.E. — JUBILEE 134/135 C.E. 
e 140/141 C.E. 
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Three more Sabbath years are indirectly established: 


e 22/21 B.C.E. 
e 42/43 CE. 
¢ 70/71 CE. 


Systems “B” and “D” are clearly proven to be in error, not only because 
the dates for ten of the Sabbath years can be firmly placed within another 
cycle but because four of the years required by those systems to be Sabbaths 
are disqualified by the evidence. The Jews planted or harvested crops either 
within that year or within the 6-month period just prior to the Abib (Nisan) 1 
beginning of the year—strictly forbidden under Jewish Talmudic law. 
Namely, crops were harvested in the summer of 37 B.C.E., while Herod laid 
siege to Jerusalem, and in the spring of 23 B.C.E—during the 15th year 
of Herod—when Herod sent his own men into the fields to help with the 
harvest. In the winter of 40/41 C.E., meanwhile, during the 6-month period 
forbidden by Jewish Talmudic law to plant crops, the Jews not only are found 
planting but were expected to bring forth a bountiful crop in the next spring 
for the Roman Empire. Similarly, in the winter of 68/69 C.E. the Idumaeans, 
devout Jews by religion and custom, cultivated their fields. 

The attack upon the Jewish factional leader Simon ben Gioras by the Zeal- 
ots, followed “not long after” by Simon’s own invasion of Idumaea and his 
assault upon Jerusalem during the winter of 68/69 C.E., also eliminate System 
“B.” It was not until the year 69/70 C.E., Nisan reckoning, that Simon seized 
the reigns of government in Jerusalem and began dating coins by “the 
Redemption of Zion.” Only then did his movement become recognized as 
messianic.’ In 68/69 C.E., the year before Simon seized power, it would have 
been impossible for either Simon or his Jewish Zealot opponents to muster 
support among the people of Judaea if they willingly broke the Sabbath-year 
laws against offensive military activity. The year 68/69 C.E., Tishri reckoning, 
therefore, could not have been a Sabbath year. 

Our research also establishes the harmony and the reliability of the ancient 
accounts. The exercise by the advocates of Systems “B,” “C,” and “D” to find 
fault with and to discredit the relevant pre-2nd century C.E. sources proves to 
be an empty attempt to force those records to conform with their precon- 
ceived Sabbath-cycle systems. 

System “A” also provides a strong background for understanding numer- 
ous historical episodes in Israelite history. It explains why the Israelites did 
not go to war in certain years or why there were some famines which were of 
particular severity. As one example, Josephus informs us that towards the 
end of the 18-month siege of Jerusalem by the Babylonian king Nebu- 
chadnezzar II—which occurred during the reign of King Zedekiah and lasted 
from Tebeth (Dec. /Jan.) 10 of 589/588 B.C.E. until Tammuz (June/July) 9 of 


1 See above Chap. XXXII, pp. 420f. 
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587 /586 B.C.E.2—the city was exhausted by famine.’ At first there would seem 
to be no logical reason for Judah to suffer such a harsh famine in only 18 
months of siege. Samaria, the capital of Israel, as a comparison, had earlier 
endured a 3-year siege by the Assyrian Empire before they were defeated,’ 
and the records make no mention of a famine. 

The severe famine at the time of the siege of Jerusalem, accordingly, is 
better understood by the fact that the year 589/588 B.C.E. was a Sabbath 
year. By the start of the siege in the 10th month of that year, the food supply 
in Jerusalem had already been greatly reduced due to the fact that the Juda- 
hites had not planted or harvested any crops during the 9 previous months. 
The reason for the harshness of the famine in only 18 months of siege now 
becomes apparent. 

Another example comes with the record of a “very great famine” in Judaea 
during the 151st Seleucid year (161/160 B.C.E.).° As demonstrated in our 
text, the 150th Seleucid was a Sabbath year. Nevertheless, this would not explain 
the famine during the next year, when crops could be planted and harvested. Yet 
it is explained by a Jubilee year, which according to our confirmed Jubilee cycle 
would have occurred in the 151st Seleucid year. This Jubilee year was the last one 
celebrated by the Jews, since the Pharisees became politically dominant by the 
arrival of the next Jubilee year and had suspended the practice.° 

Based upon the strong evidence presented in this research, it is our recom- 
mendation that the three Sabbath-cycle systems popularly proposed today, 
which we have labeled Systems “B,” “C,” and “D,” be set aside, and System 
“A” be formally adopted as the correct and proven Sabbath cycle. Under this 
construct the next Sabbath year, as of this writing, will begin in the spring 
(Abib) of 2023 C.E. The next Jubilee year (2045/2046 C.E., Abib reckoning), 
meanwhile, will mark the end of the 70th complete Jubilee cycle since the 
entrance of the Israelites into the Promised Land under Yahushua (Joshua) the 
son of Nun (1337/1336 B.C.E.).’ 


POSTSCRIPT 
With this data from the Sabbath and Jubilee cycle well-established, our at- 
tention in our next volume shall turn to the chronology of the Israelites, ex- 
tending from their entrance as a family into Egypt in the year 1839 B.C.E. until 
the collapse of the neo-Babylonian Empire in 539 B.C.E. 


A{At be with you® 


2 Kings, 25:1-3; Jer., 52:1-6; Jos., Antiq., 10:7:4-10:8:2. 
Jos., Antiq., 10:7:4, 10:8:1; cf. Jer., 38:2, 52:6; 2 Kings, 25:3. 
2 Kings, 18:9-10; Jos., Antiq., 9:14:1. 

1 Macc., 9:23f, cf. 9:1-18. 

See above Chap. I, n. 36. 

7 The first complete Jubilee cycle observed by the Israelites after their conquest and settle- 
ment of the land of Kanaan (the Promised Land) began with the year 1386/1385 B.C.E. (Abib 
reckoning) and ended with the Jubilee year of 1337/1336 B.C.E. (Abib reckoning). For a detailed 
presentation of the evidence verifying these dates, see our forthcoming text entitled Israelite 
Chronology (IC). 

8 A4At is the ancient palaeo-Hebrew form of the sacred name Yahweh. 
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Appendix A 


The Month 
Sennacherib Arrived 


Re Yose (Jose) ben Halafta, the author of the Seder Olam (composed in 
about 160 C.E.) provides us with an interesting piece of evidence 
regarding the approximate date that the Assyrian forces under Sennacherib 
arrived in the Syro-Phoenician region before they attacked Judah. According 
to rabbinic writers, Sennacherib’s army was destroyed on the day of Phasekh 
(Passover), i.e., on the 14th of Abib (the 1st month), only 2 weeks into the new 
year.' Rabbi Yose adds that, “because (the Assyrians) came up (against 
Jerusalem) in the time before Passover, they were not able to plant and so they 
ate what grows of itself.”* Two issues are at work in Yose’s comment. First, 
underlying his words is the faulty chronology of the rabbinic Jews, which 
caused them to err regarding which years during the days of Hezekiah were 
Sabbath years. Second, Yose reveals the time of the year in which 
Sennacherib’s army appeared in Syro-Phoenicia, for which cause the 
Judahites fled for safety into their cities. 

To begin with, the rabbinic chronology is built upon a faulty construct, one 
which was developed by the rabbis during the 2nd century C.E. As pointed 
out in Chapter I, the period between the building of the Second Temple and 
its destruction in 70 C.E. was misdated by the rabbis by some 168 years.’ This 
distortion, in turn, caused the rabbis to misdate the events during the reign of 
Hezekiah by decades—the things occurring in 701 B.C.E. being reduced by 
approximately 166 actual years.’ As a result, these rabbinic Jews incorrectly 
calculated that the year (i.e., using a Tishri 1st rabbinic reckoning) in which 
Sennacherib appeared in the area of Syria was not a Sabbath year. Rabbi Yose 
declares that the destruction of the Assyrian army took place in “the 11th year 
of a Jubilee cycle, in the 4th year of a Sabbatical cycle.”° Accordingly, Yose and 
his Jewish contemporaries were unable to connect the scriptural comment, 


E.g., Exod. Rab., 18:5a; Song Rab., 1:12:3. 
S.O., 23. 
Chap. I, pp. 14-17. 

* The rabbis dated the building of the Second Temple to 351 B.C.E. (i.e., 420 years before the 
destruction of the Second Temple). To this date, they added 70 years for the Jewish captivity in 
Babylonia, beginning with the destruction of the First Temple (i.e., in 421 B.C.E.). The First 
Temple was actually destroyed in 587 B.C.E., some 166 years earlier. The time from the 
destruction of the Assyrian army at Jerusalem in 701 B.C.E until the destruction of the First 
Temple in 587 B.C.E. was 114 years. Therefore, counting back from the false date of 421 B.C.E. by 
114 years brings us to 535 B.C.E. for the destruction of the Assyrian army, a difference of 166 
years to the actual date in 701 B.C.E. 

> -§.0., 23; cf. SORV, pp. 266f, n. 11. 
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“eat this year of that which is sown/grows of itself,”° with a Sabbath year. 
They merely assumed that the months just prior to the Passover at question 
were not part of a Sabbath year and, as a result, sought to explain the sign 
from Yahweh by means of an alternate, although rather strained, 
interpretation. 

Setting aside for the moment the obvious chronological error made by the 
rabbis regarding the Sabbath years, we nevertheless find a useful comment in 
the Seder Olam regarding the arrival of Sennacherib’s forces. It provides us 
with a piece of evidence that reveals the month in which Sennacherib’s 
Assyrian army first appeared in the region of Syro-Phoenicia. By Yose making 
the claim that the people of Judah “were not able to plant” because of the 
presence of Sennacherib’s army reveals the Jewish belief that Sennacherib and 
his army arrived in Syria in about mid-November.’ To demonstrate, for the 
Jews during the period of Josephus (1st century C.E.) and the Seder Olam 
(c.160 C.E.), wheat was first sown at the beginning of the rainy season, which 
marked the beginning of winter.’ The Seder Olam and the Jewish priest 
Josephus both tell us, for example, that the rainy season, and thus the planting 
season, commenced in the month of Marheshuan (Oct./ Nov.) at which time 
occurred the setting of the constellation of Pleiades. More precisely, this setting 
is dated during this general period to November 10th/11th.’ 

This evidence demonstrates the belief found among the Jews of the mid- 
2nd century C.E. that Sennacherib arrived in the area of Syria in the month of 
Marheshuan (Oct./Nov.). The arrival of the Assyrian army caused the 
Judahites to flee to their fortified cities for safety. Falsely calculating that this 
year was not a Sabbath year, the rabbis extrapolated that the Judahites would 
not have been able to plant their fields. Unfortunately, Rabbi Yose 
superimposed the timing of the planting season that was practiced during his 
own day upon this historical event, falsely believing that neither 
Sennacherib’s invasion nor his demise belonged to a Sabbath year. 


2 Kings, 19:29; Isa., 37:30; cf. Targ. Jon., 2 Kings, 19:29, and Isa., 37:30. 

Planting time in Judaea began at mid-November and continued until mid-January. Late 
planting occurred in February and March (HBC, pp. 33f). 

For Josephus and many others during his day, there were only three seasons of the year: 
spring, summer, and winter. For the concept of only three seasons of the year, which was held by 
Josephus and other Jews of his period, see Chap. XXI, pp. 293-296. 

* The rains of winter during the first century C.E. and the years thereafter arrived around 
Nov. 11th, at the setting of Pleiades, see Jos., Antiq., 13:8:2; S.O., 4; Pliny, 2:47 §125; Nov. 10 in Pliny, 
18:60 §225, but cf. 11:15 §42. 


Appendix B 
Dating 
Dynasty XXVI 


he total time of Dynasty XXVI of Egypt can be dated as follows. Diodorus 

reports that Pharaoh Amasis (Ahmose II) “ended his days at the time 
when Cambyses, the king of the Persians, attacked Egypt, in the 3rd year of 
the 63rd Olympiad,”' i.e., between July of 526 and July of 525 B.C.E. If the 
Macedonian version of the calendar was used by Diodorus, this Olympiad 
would extend from about October of 526 until October of 525 B.C.E. 
Herodotus notes that Amasis died having reigned 44 years;> and, indeed, 
ancient records indicate that his 44th year was his last.* More specifically, we 
are told that Amasis died while Cambyses II was on his march towards 
Egypt.* Amasis was succeeded by his son, Psamtik III, who subsequently 
“encamped by the mouth of the Nile called Pelusian, awaiting Cambyses.”® 
This river mouth and the fortress city of Pelusium were located on the 
northeastern border of Egypt. 

Next, Psamtik II, not long after his father’s death, was defeated by the 
Persians at Pelusium. Polyaenus writes: 


When Cambyses attacked Pelusium, which guarded 
the entrance into Egypt, the Egyptians defended it 
with great resolution. They advanced formidable 
engines against the besiegers, and hurled missiles, 
stones, and fire at them from their catapults. To 
counter this destructive barrage, Cambyses ranged 
before his front line dogs, sheep, cats, ibises, and 
whatever other animals the Egyptians hold sacred. 
The Egyptians immediately stopped their operations, 
out of fear of hurting the animals, which they hold in 
great veneration. Cambyses captured Pelusium, and 
thereby opened up for himself the route into Egypt.’ 


! Diodorus, 1:68. 

2 Herodotus, 3:10; cf. Manetho, frag. 68. 

20 Pp Rylands IX:21, 6-9, after Griffith, Catalogue, 3, p. 105; Paris BN 215, verso, col. C, lines 6f, 
and 10f; see DSDC, pp. 30f. 

* Herodotus, 3:10. 

> The statue inscription of Udjahorresne names Psamtik III as the successor of Amasis 
(LPDPE, pp. 6 & 7). Also see Manetho, frag. 68, “Psammekherites”; Herodotus, 3:10, 14f, 
“Psammenitos.” 

6 Herodotus, 3:10. 

Polyaenus, Strata., 7:9. 
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Herodotus reports that, “The fight waxed hard, and many of both armies 
fell; but at length the Egyptians were routed.”* He adds, “After their rout in 
the battle, the Egyptians fled in disorder; and they were driven into 
Memphis.”’ When Cambyses II arrived in Memphis, he beseiged the city and 
“ypdovo napéotnoav (khrono parestesan; in time, they [the Egyptians] 
surrendered).” According to Herodotus, 10 days after the city of Memphis 
surrendered to Cambyses II, Psamtik III had himself only ruled Egypt for 6 
months following the death of his father." The entire war, therefore, from the 
conquest of Pelusium to the overthrow of Memphis, could not have lasted any 
more than about 5 months,” placing the seige against Pelusium in about 
December of 526 B.C.E. Evidence reveals, as we shall demonstrate below, that 
the Persian king was still attacking Egypt during the springtime.” 

Manetho, meanwhile, adds that Cambyses II became king of Egypt “in the 
5th year of his kingship over the Persians.”* This statement indicates that his 
5th year was calculated by the Persian year system (spring reckoning). 
Cambyses II, who was co-regent with his father, Cyrus the Great, before 
Cyrus’ death, succeeded him to the throne of Persia by December of 530 
B.C.E.° Counting the reign of Cambyses II from his accession date, 
anniversary dating, the beginning of his 5th year would have extended from 
about December of 526 to December of 525 B.C.E. Using the non-accession- 
year system (NY), his 1st year would have extended from about December of 
530 to April of 529 B.C.E., and the 5th year would have extended from April 
526 to April 525 B.C.E. If we use the accession-year system (AY), which was 
the custom among the Persians, the 5th year extended from April of 525 to 
April of 524 B.C.E. 

Both the accession-date system (anniversary dating) and the accession- 
year system (AY) accommodate a spring invasion in 525 B.C.E. The non- 
accession-year system (NY) is unlikely, since it would make the final conquest 
in the spring occur only in 526 B.C.E., outside the dates given by Diodorus. 
Limiting this system of dating even further, a papyrus fragment states that 
Cambyses Il’s war against Egypt began during his 4th year (Persian 
reckoning).'* Accordingly, Cambyses II began his march towards Egypt in the 
latter part of his 4th regnal year (AY). This detail eliminates anniversary 
dating, thereby leaving us only with the Persian AY system. In turn, it is clear 
that Cambyses II became king of Egypt in the mid-spring of 525 B.C.E. during 
his 5th regnal year over Persia, just as Manetho claimed. 


8 Herodotus, 3:11. 

° Herodotus, 3:13. 

10 Herodotus, 3:10-14. 

" Manetho, frag. 68; Herodotus, 3:14. 

Some time was spent in Sais in the embalming and burial of Amasis (Herodotus, 3:10, 16). 
18 Transeuphra., 25, pp. 26f, 30-34; SHWKS, p. 186, and its n. 38. 

| Manetho, frags. 70, 71a & b. 

15 LBTAM, no. 123; cf. Herodotus, 1:208, 214; Xenophon, Cyro., 8:7:11. 

16 P. Baden 4, No. 59: v./ A.D. (see VBP, Heft 4, no. 59); Waddell, Manetho, pp. 174f, n. 1. 
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Psamtik III of Egypt, meanwhile, reigned at least until his last documented 
date, sometime during the 5th month of his 2nd year,” i.e., early May of 525 
B.C.E., at which time Cambyses II defeated him at Memphis. Counting back 
from sometime in May, the 6-month period recorded for Psamtik III’s sole 
reign brings us to the death of his father Amasis (Ahmose, Amosis, etc.), i.e., 
sometime in November of 526 B.C.E. The new Egyptian year in 525 B.C.E. 
began on January 2." As a result, the year 526 B.C.E. would have been the 44th 
and last regnal year of Amasis. This detail also proves that the 1st regnal year 
of Psamtik III was the same civil year as the last year of his father, Amasis. His 
2nd regnal year, as a result, began on January 2, 525 B.C.E. and ended in the 
5th month (May). The Egyptian records further demonstrate that, discounting 
all co-regencies, Psamtik III’s predecessors reigned the following number of 
complete regnal years prior to Cambyses II’s invasion: Amasis, 44 years; 
Hophra (Apries), 19 years; Psamtik II, 5 years; Nekau (Nechao) II, 16 years; 
and Psamtik I, 54 years." The total of all these reigns for Dynasty XXVI is 138 
years plus the 5 months allowed for Psamtik III until May of 525 B.C.E. This 
evidence dates the Ist year of Psamtik I to 663 B.C.E.,” which began on 
February 5th that year.” Accordingly, the dating of the 1st year of Psamtik I is 
one year less than many recent scholars have assumed.” 

Manetho also provides the names and reigns for the first four kings of this 
dynasty who ruled prior to Psamtik I:* 


Ammeris the Ethiopian ............ 12 years (var. 18 years)” 
Stephinates (Greek for Tefnakht)..... 7 years 
Nechepsos (Nekauba) .............. 6 years 
NCHA Oy natumaen eee aasaamenenes 8 years 


Nechao I was placed in office during the 10th year of Esarhaddon (671 
B.C.E.).” This date precisely fits the 8-year period given by Manetho, i.e., from 
671-664 B.C.E. (NY). The dates for Nekauba (Nekau the wise), who was loyal 
to the Ethiopian monarch, accordingly, extend from 677-672 B.C.E. (NY) while 
those of Stephinates (Tefnakht), the second king of Sais who was known by 
this name,” covered the years from 684-678 B.C.E. (NY). Tefnakht was at first 
loyal to King Piye but in his 7th year revolted. Piye suppressed the revolt and 
place Nechepsos on the throne in his father’s place.” A papyrus from Tebtunis 


 SHWKS, 1, p. 187; GHDRY, no. 4. 

'8 HdO, p. 276. 

ARE, 4, §§951-962, 974-979, 984-988, 1026-1029; cf. Kush, 8, pp. 72-76, Kush, 8, pp. 
267-269; Kush, 6, pp. 121-130. 

20 CAW, p. 81; CAH, 3, p. 286; cf. above Chap. VI, p. 76, n. 8. 

*! HdO, p. 272. 

22 See App. C. 

°3 Manetho, frags. 69a & b; Eusebius, Chron., pp. 147, 148; Sec. Heir. Cod., p. 34; Sothis, nos. 
78-81. 

4 Manetho, frags. 69a & b; Eusebius, Chron., pp. 147, 148; Sec. Heir. Cod., p. 34. 

25 ABC, p. 127, Chron. 14, 2. 25f; ARAB, 2, §§580f, 771, 774, 902-905. 

°° Tefnakht I was the father of Bakenranef, the last king of Dynasty XXIV (e.g., Plutarch, Isis, 
8; Diodorus, 1:45; Aelian, 12:3). 

27 See App. D. 
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ties these kings together when it speaks of “Na-k3w s3 Tsy=f-nht.t (Nechao, son 
of Tefnakhte),” i.e., Nechao I (Nekau I) was the son of Stephinates (Tefnakht 
II).** Therefore, it is highly probable that Nechepsos, who was loyal to Piye, 
was also a son of Tefnakht II who ruled prior to his brother being placed on 
the throne by the Assyrian king Esarhaddon. 

According to several sources for Manetho, the first king of Dynasty XXVI 
at Sais was King “Ammeris the Ethiopian.”” Interestingly, in the version of 
Manetho that was reported by Africanus, Dynasty XXVI starts with 
Stephinates (Tefnakht II), identified as the second king according to Eusebius, 
and not with Ammeris.” This detail is easily explained by Manetho himself, 
who calls Ammeris “an Ethiopian.” Therefore, he was not part of the family 
representing the other kings who ruled this northwest Delta dynasty of Sais. 
The 12-year figure for the reign of Ammeris extended from 696 through 685 
B.C.E. The alternate figure of 18 years extended from 696 through 679 B.C.E., 
until the 6th year of Stephinates (Tefnakht II). The true identity of the 
mysterious King Ammeris and his 6-year co-regency with Tefnakht II will be 
explained in Appendix D. 


svBRA 


Fig. 6. 
Image on Persian Seal (6th Century B.C.E.) 
Cambyses II of Persia capturing Pharaoh Psamtik III. 


8 GMLB, 10, p. 124. 
2° Manetho, frags. 69a & b; Eusebius, Chron., pp. 147, 148; Sec. Hier. Cod., p. 34; cf. Sothis no. 78. 
%*° Manetho, frag. 68. 


Appendix C 
Demotic Papyrus 
Berlin 13588 


number of recent Egyptian chronologists have misdated Nefertem 

Taharqa, the last king of Manetho’s Dynasty XXV, 1 year too early. 
Unfortunately, as Leo Depuydt admits, this arrangement is based entirely 
upon “a single piece of evidence.”' This assumed proof comes from a passage 
found in the Demotic Papyrus Berlin 13588,? composed in the 1st century 
B.C.E. In this story, which has a large number of lacunae and lost sections, a 
young priest of Daphnae (Tell Defenneh)‘ complained to the king of Egypt, 
whose name in the text is now lost, that he had been deprived of his priestly 
revenue.’ During this discussion, the priest describes the pious act that he had 
performed for a deceased ruler named Psamtik (Psammetichus).° In one part 
of the conversation, as translated by Mark Smith, the priest argued: 


I heard in Daphnae, my town, that THE SKY HAD 
SWALLOWED THE DISK. They said: [... .] sky [... .] 
increase gradually after/behind the sun when it was 
going to its houses of rest in the evening.’ 


This mentioning of an eclipse, either of the sun or the moon, is then used to 
date the death of Psamtik because this statement is followed by the words, “t3. 
wb.t n Pr-3 [n n3] t3.w isbt n N3.w-3m-n-nhs [Smith “N3y.w-3m-p3-nhs” |.“* Georg 
Moller, Mark Smith, and others have translated the term w‘b.t in this phrase to 
mean “death,”’ thus translating the verse to read, “The death of Pharaoh 
occurred in the lands east of N3y.w-3m-p3-nhs.” The German writer Wolja 
Erichsen, meanwhile, translates t3. w‘b.t to mean “Balsamierungsstatte (the 
embalming place),”" as does Wilhellm Spiegelberg." Therefore, the relevant 


H4dO, p. 267. 
For the text, see ENDE, pp. 49-81. 
ZAS, 92, pp. 38f; OLP, 22, pp. 101-109; HdO, p. 267, n. 4. 
Daphnae (Tell Defenneh) is located in the easternmost part of the Delta of Egypt, along 
Lake Manzala about 16 miles southward from Pelusium. 

5 P. Berlin 13588, 2:8-11. 

°  P. Berlin 13588, 3:8, “a protection (scripture) of breathing (which was) on the divine bind- 
ing of the deceased king, Pharaoh Psamtik.” 

” P. Berlin 13588, 3:1-2. 

8 P. Berlin 13588, 3:2-3; see ENDE, p. 60. Mark Smith reads it as, “t. wb.t n Pr-3 n n3 3.w icbt 
n Nsy.w-3m-p3-nhs” (OLP, 22, p. 102). 

: E.g., ABKK, 39. 8, p. 13, also published by Staatliche Museen zu Berline, col. 182; OLP, 22, pp. 
101-104. 

10 ENDE, p- 60, Kolumne III, L. 2. 

1 ZAS, 65.1, p. 59. 
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line for them reads, “The embalming place of Pharaoh was located in the east- 
ern lands of N3y.w-<3m-p3-nhs.” Although the two different translations both 
involve the idea of death, there is a major difference, one which shall become 
important as we continue. One translation assumes that the death of Psamtik 
took place in “the lands east of N3y.w-‘3m-p3-nhs,” while the other understands 
that the deceased Pharaoh’s place of embalming was located in the eastern 
(east) lands of N3y.w-3m-p3-nhs. 

In this debate, Erichsen, Spiegelberg, and those following their under- 
standing are clearly correct. Georg Moller, Mark Smith, and their supporters 
seem to ignore the fact that the term w’t.t is used in two other places in the 
Demotic Papyrus Berlin 13588. In each case, it is a clear reference to the place 
of embalming. In column 3, line 3, for example, the young priest of Daphnae, 
while referring to his response at being called to assist at the mortuary, states, 
“T did not hesitate to go to the gates of the w’b.t.” And again, in column 3, line 
7, the priest reports, “I spent the 70 days staying at the gates of the w’b.t,” 
where he occupied himself by composing a papyrus scroll called “an 
Inscription (Book) of Breathing.” A period of 70 days was required for the 
embalming of a corpse.” Clearly, w’b.t refers to a deceased person lying in a 
place of embalming and not simply to the death of that person. Furthermore, 
the term Wsir is used in Papyrus Berlin 13588 for someone deceased (dead), i-e., 
“The young priest said, What good thing did you do to the Wsir (deceased) 
King, Pharaoh?”® and “a protection (scripture) of breathing (which was) on 
the divine binding of the Wsir (deceased) king, Pharaoh Psamtik.”" The refer- 
ences used by Georg Mdller and Mark Smith to provide support for their 
interpretation of “death” rather than “place of embalmment” can be under- 
stood in the same way. 


The Land of N3y.w-3m-p3-nhs 

Mark Smith tries to make the case that N3y.w-‘3m-p3-nhs (Erichsen “N3.w-3m-n- 
nhs”) was located on the northeastern frontier of Egypt and not too far from 
Daphnae.” Translating the statement found in the Papyrus Berlin 13588, col- 
umn 3, lines 2-3, to mean, “The death of Pharaoh occurred in the lands east of 
N3y.w-3m-p3-nhs,” he equates the lands east of N3y.w-93m-p3-nhs with Asia, east 
of the Egyptian frontier. Smith then points to the “tradition” that Psamtik I 
died abroad." Yet he only makes a circular argument. He cannot use his own 
interpretation of the text as a basis for claiming it as proof of a “tradition” 
without offering other support. No doubt, he had in mind the statement from 
Herodotus that Psamtik I (Psammetichus), whom he identifies with the 
deceased Pharaoh of the story, spent 29 years laying siege to the city of Azotus 
in Syria until he took it.” Nevertheless, there is no ancient record, even from 


2 Herodotus, 3:86. 

33. P. Berlin 13588, 2:15-16. 
4 P. Berlin 13588, 3:8. 

% OLP, 22, pp. 101-103. 
. OLP.22, "9. 105: 
Herodotus, 2:157. 
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Herodotus, to support Mark Smith’s claim that Psamtik I died while in Syria 
or, for that matter, in any other region outside of Egypt Proper. 

Mark Smith’s entire argument is, unfortunately, built upon the details that 
(1) Daphnae was located in the eastern Delta, (2) it was a place of “embalm- 
ing,” and (3) the young priest of Daphnae “hastens when he hears of the 
events that he describes.” Therefore, Smith construes, Daphnae was “obvi- 
ously very close” to N3y.w-°3m-p3-nhs.” Yet just because one “hastens” does not 
mean that the city is close by or that it was on the Egyptian border. The priest 
could just as easily have been located as much as three days’ travel west of 
Daphnae and he could still make “haste” to get there. More importantly, if 
King Psamtik of the story died in an Egyptian territory located just east of 
N3y.w-3m-p3-nhs, and N3y.w-‘3m-p3-nhs was located not far east of Memphis (as 
we shall demonstrate below), then the land east of N3y.w-°3m-p3-nhs would set 
at not too great a distance west of Daphnae (not east). In fact, nowhere in the 
text does it say that this Pharaoh was embalmed in Daphnae. This view is 
merely an assumption made on the part of Mark Smith and those adhering to 
him. 

Next, Mark Smith points to a demotic ostracon found at Karnak, which 
reports that during King Ptolemy II’s 28th year he passed through N3y.w-°3m- 
p3nhs on his way to Syria.” Nevertheless, since the capital cities of the 
Ptolemies were at Alexandria and Memphis, this statement does not place 
N3y.w-3m-p3-nhs on Egypt's border. Indeed, Smith openly admits that the only 
real evidence of the area named N3y.w-93m-p3-nhs is found in the prologue to 
the Instructions of Ankhseshongi. This document locates the area of N3y.w-‘3m- 
p3-nhs near Memphis!" Smith was forced to admit that, “for the writer of the 
prologue, N3y.w-3m-p3-nhs was located not far from Memphis.”” Smith also 
acknowledged that the noun T3 (land), which is used in the papyrus to 
describe the land east of N3y.w-%3m-p3-nhs, was also “used to designate areas 
within Egypt itself.” 

Mark Smith then offhandedly dismisses the connection of the known area 
of N3y.w-3m-p3-nhs near Memphis by saying that he knew of no such districts 
in the region which would qualify as described in Papyrus Berlin 13588. Yet his 
own conclusion is set aside by the fact that the Instructions of Ankhseshonqi 
prove that a district of that name actually did exist near Memphis and not on 
the border of Egypt. In reality, the land of N3y.w-‘3m-p3-nhs laid well within the 
land of Egypt, probably north or northeast of Memphis, and not near some 
far-off foreign region of the Egyptian frontier. This detail removes any notion 
that the Pharaoh named Psamtik, who was embalmed in the story, died out- 
side of Egypt during some otherwise unmentioned foreign exploit. 


* OLP. 22; -p.102. 

® Tbid. 

20 O. dem. L. S., 462.4, 2. 2-4, see EVO, 6, pp. 15-31. 

*! CDPBM, 2, P. BM 10508, iv, 5-8, v., 16-17; OLP, 22, p. 102. 
2° “OLP, 22,p..102: 

*  OLP, 22, p. 103, n. 11. 
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The relevant passage for our discussion is found in column 3, lines 1-3, of the 
Papyrus Berlin 13588. It has been variously interpreted to mean that either a 
solar or lunar eclipse had been seen in Daphnae, Egypt” i.e., “I heard in 
Daphnae, my town, that THE SKY HAD SWALLOWED THE DISK. They 
said: [....] sky [. ...] increase gradually after/behind the sun when it was 
going to its houses of rest in the evening.” The next statement reads, “t3. w‘b.t 
n Pr-3 [n n3] t3.w i3bt n N3.w-3m-n-nhs,” which is interpreted by Mark Smith 
and those who follow him to read, “The death of Pharaoh occurred in the 
lands east of N3.w-°3m-n-nhs.” Smith and others connect these two statements 
and assume that Pharaoh Psamtik died at the time of this eclipse. As a word 
of caution, we should keep in mind that the passage does not directly make 
this connection. It is also possible that the eclipse took place during the 70-day 
period while the young priest was inside the mortuary composing his Book of 
Breathing. This detail is suggested by the fact that the priest of Daphnae never 
saw the eclipse. Instead, he was informed of its occurrence by the people from 
his hometown.” In either case, we shall consider both possibilities. 

Generally ignored is the full implications of the phrase, “the sky had swal- 
lowed the disk.” These words are a clear reference to a total eclipse (or at least 
one of sufficient magnitude so as to be seen from Daphnae as being nearly 
total), thus the visual of being “swallowed.” There is also an implication that 
a lunar eclipse was intended, for the papyrus states, “when it (the disk) 
increase gradually after/behind the sun when it (the sun) was going to its 
houses of rest in the evening.” By saying that the waxing of the eclipsing disk 
followed “after /behind” the sun, it appears to equate the disk with the moon. 
Nevertheless, we shall consider all possibilities. The real questions are, “Is the 
eclipse mentioned in the story from Papyrus Berlin 13588 relevant to the date 
of the death of King Psamtik I?” and “Does this eclipse change the arrange- 
ment of Egyptian chronology by one year?” 


Which Psamtik? 

If the tale in Papyrus Berlin 13588 is true and there is also a connection 
between the death of a King Psamtik and the occurrence of an eclipse, who 
then was this king named Psamtik? This question is not as simple as one 
might at first think, since there were at least seven rulers in Egypt who held 
this name. Psamtik I, IL, and III all belonged to Dynasty XXVI while the oth- 
ers, mostly minor monarchs, subsequently held power during the Persian 
period.” To begin with, the very name “Psamtik” implies a king descended 
from the old Libyan Saite line of Dynasty XXVI, Pharaohs who ruled from 
Sais, Egypt (Map 4) in the western Delta. This detail demands that we take a 
close look at the various Psamtiks to see whether or not any one of them is a 


** HdO, p. 267, n. 4. 

°°  P. Berlin 13588, 3:1. 

6 Lex. Agypt., 4, pp. 1173-1175. There are two different kings labeled Psamtik IVa and IVb 
as well as a Psamtik V and VI. 
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viable candidate, someone who could answer to the events mentioned in the 
Papyrus Berlin 13588. Up front, we know that the timing and history of the 
last three known kings named Psamtik are irrelevant. By other historical 
data, Egyptian chronology is fixed in the year 525 B.C.E., the year King 
Cambyses II of Persia conquered Egypt.” Therefore, only the first three rulers 
named Psamtik are even relevant for our discussion about the chronology of 
Dynasties XXV and XXVI. 


PSAMTIK I 

The Pharaoh most often advocated by those connecting the death of the 
Psamtik found in Papyrus Berlin 13588 is Psamtik I. Accordingly, some histo- 
rians, reviewing the calculations for various possible eclipses during 
Dynasty XXVI, came upon a partial lunar eclipse which could be seen at 
maximum in Mumbai, India and took place on March 22nd, 610 B.C.E. 
Others pointed to a partial solar eclipse that could be seen in Daphnae, 
Egypt which took place on September 30th, 610 B.C.E. Since these two 
events occurred near the end of the reign of Pharaoh Psamtik I, the advo- 
cates of each view immediately associated their respective eclipse with the 
one mentioned in Papyrus Berlin 13588. Used in assisting their calculation, a 
donation stela has been found that proves that Psamtik I lived until some- 
time during his 55th year as king.* The combined evidence, it was felt, was 
sufficient enough to move the 55th and last year of Psamtik I back from the 
heretofore long-accepted year of 609 B.C.E. back to 610 B.C.E. This interpre- 
tation created a cascading effect that moved the dates for the reigns of all the 
previous kings of Egypt from Dynasties XXV and XXVI, including Nefertem 
Taharga, back 1 year. 

Nevertheless, a much closer look at all the calculations for any possible 
total or near total solar or lunar eclipse during this general period (from 611 
to 608 B.C.E.) demonstrates that none were anywhere close to being visible as 
either a total or near total eclipse in the region of Daphnae, Egypt.” In fact, the 
evidence shows that not all is well with the conclusions that have been drawn. 
For example, the date of Psamtik I’s death is unknown. Therefore, it is mere 
speculation to associate his death with either a March or September eclipse. 
We also know that during this period the Egyptian year began, according to 
the Julian calendar, on the 23rd of January.” Meanwhile, the earliest record of 
“Year 1” for the sole reign of Nekau II, the son and successor of Psamtik I, is 
dated to about August 31st." As a result, as observed by Mark Smith in 1991 
and Rolf Krauss in 2006,” the solar eclipse on September 30th of 610 B.C.E. is 
eliminated for two reasons: 
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See Diodorus, 1:68, and see above App. B. 
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2 Voyager Dynamic Sky Simulator by Carina Software. 
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(1) By August of the year in which Psamtik I died, King Nekau II 
had already become sole king.* Therefore, a September 30th 
date for the death of Psamtik I would be impossible since he had 
already died prior to August. 


(2) The partial solar eclipse of that year occurred in the morning 
and nowhere near the description of following after sunset as 
the Papyrus Berlin 13588 reports. 


These details left the advocates for changing the chronology backwards by 
1 year with only the lunar eclipse of March 22nd of 610 B.C.E. Yet even here, the 
facts fall short. True, the time of the day might be considered more appropriate 
for the lunar eclipse that occurred on March 22nd of 610 B.C.E., its maximum 
being visible in Mumbai, India at about 7:53 p.m. (4:23 p.m. Daphnae time). Yet 
there are two major problems. First, from those places where this lunar eclipse 
could best be seen, its visibility only reached 50%, far less than the expression 
“swallowed” would require. Second and far more important, this eclipse was 
not visible at all in Daphnae. Meanwhile, sunset followed at Daphnae at 6:00 
p-m., about an hour and a half after the maximum of the eclipse in India. In 
turn, moonrise in Daphnae did not occur until 6:01 p.m. By the time the moon 
was seen in Daphnae, there was no visibility of any part of the eclipse.® 

Regardless of the claims made by E. Hornung (1966), Mark Smith (1991), 
and others, when based upon the actual evidence, it is not only highly 
improbable but impossible that the eclipse mentioned in the 1st century B.C.E. 
Papyrus Berlin 13588 was in any way connected with the death of Psamtik I. 
Once we set aside all speculations, and if there is a connection between a solar 
or lunar eclipse and the death of the Psamtik who was named in Papyrus 
Berlin 13588, it can only be a reference to a later king of Egypt carrying the 
name Psamtik. 


PsAMTIK II 

Psamtik II is dated under the more traditional system of chronology from 
594 to early 588 B.C.E. Yet under the new interpretation, which is based upon 
Georg Moller and Mark Smith’s interpretation of Papyrus Berlin 13588, he is 
considered to have ruled from 595 to early 589 B.C.E. Psamtik II is reported to 
have died during his 7th year on I Akhet, day 23. Here we have an exact date 
of death. Under the traditional system, which certainly is correct, his death 
would have taken place on about February 8th, 588 B.C.E.” Those adhering to 
the new chronology date Psamtik II’s 7th and last year to 589 B.C.E. Thus, they 
place his death on about February 7th of 589 B.C.E.* Yet in 589 B.C.E. there 
was no eclipse that could be seen from Daphnae. Indeed, there is only one 


*. OLB. 23,39. 105: 

‘ Voyager Dynamic Sky Simulator by Carina Software. 

*° Ibid. 

36 NPBKN, p. 170. 

*” The year 588 B.C.E. began for the Egyptians on Jan., 17th (HdO, p. 274). 
8 The year 589 B.C.E. began for the Egyptians on Jan., 18th (HdO, p. 274). 
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eclipse to consider during this period, the partial solar eclipse on July 29th, 
588 B.C.E. It had a 50% visibility at Daphnae at sunset (6:50 p.m.).” Therefore, 
if the popular interpretation of Papyrus Berlin 13588 by Georg Mdller and 
Mark Smith is correct, the year 589 B.C.E. is impossible. In the year 588 B.C.E, 
meanwhile, we find that the date of Psamtik II’s death and the timing of the 
partial eclipse do not match. Neither would it fall within the 70-day period of 
embalming. Yet even if it did correspond during this year, it would not change 
the traditional chronology for Dynasty XXVI. In either case, an eclipse cannot 
be connected with the death of Psamtik II. 


PSAMTIK III 

Psamtik III was the last Pharaoh of Dynasty XXVI of Egypt. He ruled only 
6 months after the death of his father, King Amasis. Psamtik III was over- 
thrown by the Persian king Cambyses II, who ended his reign in May of 525 
B.C.E., a year precisely known.” Only 10 days after King Psamtik III and the 
city of Memphis surrendered to Cambyses II, the Persian king gave mercy to 
Psamtik III, making him governor of Egypt and part of his entourage.” 
Nevertheless, shortly thereafter, Psamtik III raised a revolt against Cambyses 
II. When Psamtik III’s plot was discovered, he met his end, choking to death 
when he drank coagulated bull’s blood.” Herodotus writes: 


... and they led Psammenitus (Psamtik III) away to 
Cambyses; and there (in Memphis) he lived with no 
violence to be done to him for the rest of his life. And 
had he but been wise enough to mind his own busi- 
ness, he would have so far won back Egypt AS BEING 
GOVERNOR OF IT... . But as it was, Psammenitus 
plotted evil and got his reward; for he was caught 
raising a revolt among the Egyptians; and when this 
thing came to the ears of Cambyses, Psammenitus 
drank bull’s blood and forthwith died.* 


The date of Psamtik III’s death, accordingly, must have occurred sometime 
between mid-May, when Cambyses II had pardoned Psamtik III, yet before 
Cambyses II left Egypt during the spring of 522 B.C.E.“ Becoming even more 


® Voyager Dynamic Sky Simulator by Carina Software. 


“0 See App. B. 

4! Herodotus, 3:14f. 

Godley, Her., ii, p. 23, n. 2; cf. Aristotle, Hist. Anim., 3:19, “bull’s blood is the quickest to 
coagulate.” Some believe that this statement from Herodotus means that Psamtik II committed 
suicide. Yet the statements that he was “caught raising a revolt among the Egyptians” and it 
“came to the ears of Cambyses” could also indicate that Cambyses II might well have forced him 
to drink the bull’s blood. No doubt, if Cambyses II forced Psamtik III to drink the coagulated 
bull’s blood, the idea would most likely have been conceived out of the animosity that Cambyses 
II held against the Apis bull, which was worshiped by the Egyptians and Psamtik III (cf. 
Herodotus, 3:27-30). 

3 Herodotus, 3:15. 

“4 See App. B. 
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specific, Herodotus discusses the revolt of Psamtik III in a digression immedi- 
ately before discussing Cambyses II’s visit to Sais, which took place just after 
Psamtik III was pardoned. Cambyses II went to Sais to deliberately scourge the 
dead body of King Amasis, the father of Psamtik IIL* This episode would cer- 
tainly have humiliated Psamtik III and others of the Egyptian royal families 
along with their allies. The scourging of the dead body of Amasis and the 
reducing of Psamtik III to the status as governor of Egypt worked together to 
cause a great deal of resentment towards Cambyses II. These things would eas- 
ily have sparked the desire for a revolt among a great number of Egyptians. 

Herodotus continues his report by noting that after Cambyses II left Sais 
he returned to Memphis, where Psamtik III was now governor. Cambyses II 
subsequently sent spies to Ethiopia and, after the spies returned, he launched 
his first war against Kush in October of 525 B.C.E.*° The most appropriate time 
for Psamtik III (who was living in Memphis as governor)” to have been 
caught planning a revolt for which he met his death, therefore, would have 
been (1) during the period after Cambyses II scourged the body of Amasis in 
Sais (about June), (2) while Psamtik III, as governor, was staying in Memphis 
with Cambyses II, and (3) before Cambyses II undertook his first campaign 
against Kush, beginning his march to the south during October. 

Many other events are discussed by Herodotus regarding the affairs of 
Cambyses II in Egypt after he returned from Kush. Among these, Herodotus 
makes no further reference to the execution (suicide?) of Psamtik III.“* Such a 
construct indicates that the Psamtik III’s revolt and death took place prior to 
Cambyses II leaving for Egypt to undertake his first expedition against Kush. 
As the Egyptologist Keith C. Seele remarks, “A few months” after Psamtik III's 
defeat, “after a revolt against the conquerors, Psamtik III was put to death.”” 


‘S Herodotus, 3:15f. 

46 See App. B. 

“” Herodotus, 3:15. Some have erroneously argued that Psamtik III was taken in chains to 
Susa in Persia (e.g., EA, p. 312). This view is based on Ctesias’ story about Cambyses II’s war 
against King Amyrtaeus of Egypt (Photius' Excerpt of Ctesias' Persica, 10). Ctesias writes, 
“Having taken Amyrtaeus alive he did him no harm, but merely removed him to Susa with 6000 
Egyptians chosen by himself.” Although Amyrtaeus is never called Psamtik, the present-day 
commentators have confounded him with Psamtik III for no other reason than a blind belief there 
was no other kingdom in Egypt at the time. It is manifestly wrong. Amyrtaeus was a member of 
a kingdom located in the northwestern Delta which ruled the marshlands and Sais. There were 
others of this family who carried that name, e.g., besides King Amyrtaeus who lived in the days 
of Cambyses II, we read of King Amyrtaeus of the marshlands who lived in the days of Inaros II 
(Herodotus, 2:140, 3:15; Thucydides, 1:110) and Amyrtaeus of Sais, Dynasty XXVIII (Manetho, 
frags. 72 a, b, and c). E. Bresciani believes that Amyrtaeus II was the nephew of Amyrtaeus I 
(Enc.Ir., 1.9, pp. 998f, s.v. Amyrtaeus (II)). In turn, King Amyrtaeus of the story found in Ctesias 
was most likely the ancestor of Amyrtaeus I. Neither Herodotus (c.450 B.C.E.), who lived a mere 
75 years or so after Psamtik III’s death and who personally spoke with the Egyptian priests about 
this matter, nor the Egyptian priest Manetho (early 3rd century B.C.E.), George Syncellus, or any 
other ancient writer make the claim that Psamtik III was taken to Susa. Amyrtaeus was taken. 
Psamtik III could hardly have been pardoned and set up as the governor of Egypt at Memphis and 
then caught raising a revolt among the Egyptians if he had been carried away in chains to Susa. 

‘8 See Herodotus, 3:17-26, for the first Ethiopian campaign, and 3:27-62, for the events that 
occurred after he returned to Egypt. 
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To our main point, two lunar eclipses took place that year. A partial eclipse 
occurred on March 12th, 525 B.C.E. It reached its maximum visibility in 
Mumbai, India of 50% at 7:13 p.m. (3:43 p.m. Daphnae time).® Three details 
dismiss this partial eclipse from consideration: (1) Psamtik III was still alive 2 
months later in May of 525, at which time he was pardoned by Cambyses II, 
(2) the visibility of this eclipse was too small to meet the description that “the 
sky had swallowed the disk,” and (3) moonrise at Daphnae did not occur until 
5:56 p.m., which means the partial eclipse was never visible in Daphnae.” The 
next lunar eclipse occurred on September 5th of 525 B.C.E. It reached 90% vis- 
ibility in Mumbai, India at 6:58 p.m. (3:27 p.m. Daphnae time).” Nevertheless, 
moonrise did not occur in Daphnae until 6:52 p.m. By that time, this eclipse 
was no longer visible. It too would not have been seen by anyone living in 
Daphnae. Therefore, neither of these eclipses support an identification of 
Psamtik III with the Psamtik in Papyrus Berlin 13588. Neither would it allow 
moving the chronology for Psamtik III back 1 year. 


Major Flaws 

There are a number of major flaws attached to the view that Psamtik I’s date 
of death should be moved back 1 year due to the occurrence of the lunar 
eclipse of March 22nd of 610 B.C.E. or the solar eclipse on September 30th of 
that year. First, as already pointed out, there is the important detail found in 
Papyrus Berlin 13588 which states, “I heard in Daphnae, my town, that THE 
SKY HAD SWALLOWED THE DISK.”® This statement can mean nothing less 
than a total or nearly total eclipse as seen from Daphnae, not a partial eclipse 
or an eclipse that occurred in another region. Yet even this detail hardly mat- 
ters. When the computer data about eclipses from the period of Dynasty XXVI 
are investigated, as demonstrated above, we find that no eclipse, neither solar 
nor lunar, occurred at the time of the death of any Pharaoh named Psamtik 
during the entirety of Dynasty XXVI. 

A second major problem comes with the authenticity of Papyrus Berlin 
13588 itself. If any one of the kings of Dynasty XXVI named Psamtik was 
intended as the Pharaoh of the story, it is contradicted by the mentioning of a 
Scroll of Protection (Scripture) of Breathing found in Papyrus Berlin 13588.™ 
Here we are told that the priest of Daphnae, whose name was I’ahmes,*® spent 
70 days at the gate of the embalming place writing a Book of Breathing.” Yet 
the custom of writing a Book of Breathing did not exist during the time of 
Dynasty XXVI, thereby forming a conundrum. The earliest known copy of 
such a text, P. Louvre N 3154, stems from the end of Dynasty XXX (c.350 
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B.C.E.).” In addition, there are a number of copies derived from the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods in Egypt, coming as late as the second century C.E.* As a 
result, a number of historians believe that, if a Dynasty XXVI king was really 
intended, the entire story in Papyrus Berlin 13588 is fictitious. It would have 
been made up by the priests of the Ist century B.C.E. in order to warn any new 
king not to forebear paying them for services rendered. Rolf Krauss, for exam- 
ple, writes: 


The context of the eclipse is fictitious, insofar as it 
would date the “Book of Breathing” —a creation of the 
Ptolemaic period—to the time immediately after the 
death of Psammetichus I. An eclipse that is reported 
in a fictitious tale cannot be deemed historical.” 


Nevertheless, the problem is not with the Papyrus Berlin 13588. Rather, it 
comes with the assumption that the king named Psamtik in the document was 
Psamtik I. To the contrary, there is adequate evidence to prove that there was 
a real king named Psamtik behind the story. Yet this king died late in 399 
B.C.E., just at the time when these types of documents made their appearance. 

A Book of Breathing was an Egyptian funeral text which supposedly 
enabled the deceased to continue his existence in the afterlife. The practice of 
composing such a document most certainly came about shortly after the 
death of the Persian king, Darius II, who died in September of 405 B.C.E. His 
death resulted in a successful revolt by Amyrtaeus II of Sais,* who in the 
spring of 404 B.C.E. was able to push Persian authority out of the Egyptian 
delta." Amyrtaeus II of Sais, a descendant of Pharaoh Psamtik I of Sais 
(Dynasty XXVI)® then established his own kingship over northern Egypt 
(Dynasty XXVIII). He ruled for 6 years.* Amyrtaeus II was subsequently fol- 
lowed by the Egyptian dynasties labelled XXIX and XXX. During this period, 
which lasted from 404 to 343 B.C.E., the Egyptians were able to maintain their 
independence. 


°”  AEBA, pp. 23-25. 

°° TETAP, pp. 462, 500, 521. 

*° HdO, pp. 377f. 

° Egyptian (Amun-ir-dis, “Amun is the one who gave/created him”), in Hebrew 
Ow TAs (Amurtis) (APFC, p. 130, no. 35, L. 1), was Hellenized to read ‘Auwvptotog (Amyrtaeus). 

6! The Persian king Arta-xerxes II was still recognized in Upper Egypt by the Jewish colony 
at Elephantine during his 4th year (401 B.C.E.) (BMAP, pp. 270f, no. 12, 2. 1). Some have dated 
this 4th year to 402 B.C.E., which is incorrect. Arta-xerxes II ascended to the throne on about April 
10 of 404 B.C.E. (see HdO, p. 283, n. xxiii ). Therefore, his 4th year was 401 B.C.E. For the correct 
date, see CAH, 6, p. 337; EB, 2, p. 662, 7, p. 833; etc. Amyrtaeus does not appear in Upper Egypt 
until his 5th year, i.e., in 400 B.C.E. (APEC, p. 130, no. 35, L. 1). 

& As we shall demonstrate below, see Diodorus, 14:35:1-5, esp. 4. 

6 Manetho, frags. 72a—c (a. Africanus, b. Eusebius, & c. Armenian Eusebius.); Old Chron. 
(FGrH, 3.1, 610 F2, p. 117; cf. Manetho, app. IIL p. 231); Syncellus, 308; a contract dated Year 5 is 
known from Elephantine (AP, p. 130, 2. 1, “On the 21st (?) of Phamenoth, year 5 of Amurtis 
(Amyrtaeus),” i.e., June 19, 400 B.C.E. (see AFE, p. 295; BMAP, p. 112), and a Year 5 and 6 is doc- 
umented at ‘Ayn Manawir (BIFAO, 96, p. 411). 
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As the result of the elimination of Persian hegemony, which had sup- 
pressed Egyptian culture for many years, as Alan B. Lloyd points out, the 
Egyptians sought a “restoration of the glories of the XXVIth Dynasty.” This 
cultural mood certainly explains, as we shall see, the reappearance of the 
name Psamtik at this precise time. It was also during this period, as noted 
above, that archaeologists began to find evidence that the Egyptians were 
now using the Book of Breathing. In this regard, as Hans Bonnet’s Reallexikon 
observes, these books were “compilations and excerpts from AN OLDER 
STOCK of death book verses and grave formulas.”® This description fits quite 
well with the Egyptian new longing for the good old days. At the end of this 
60-year period of resurgence, the Persians reconquered the Egyptians in a bat- 
tle at Pelusium (343 B.C.E.). Persian kings then ruled for a short time (from 343 
B.C.E. to 332 B.C.E.),% after which Alexander the Great conquered Egypt and 
pushed the Persians permanently out of the region. 

A third major flaw comes from the fact that we can identify the Psamtik 
named in Papyrus Berlin 13588. He is one and the same with Amyrtaeus II. 


Amunirdi Psamtik 

Amunirdi (Amyrtaeus) II can be identified with the Pharaoh labelled Psamtik 
VI (called Psamtik V by some Egyptologists, depending upon their interpre- 
tations and organizations of the Egyptian kings during this period). 
Amyrtaeus II is directly mentioned under the name Psammetichus (Psamtik) 
by Diodorus of Sicily. While discussing the events surrounding Tamos, the 
satrap of Ionia, and Tissaphernes, the Persian satrap of Caria and Lydia, 
which Diodorus dates to 400 B.C.E.,” he reports: 


Tamos, then, in fear of Tissaphernes, sailed off with 
his fleet to Egypt and sought safety with 
Psammetichus (Psamtik), the king of the Egyptians, 
who was a descendant of the famous Psammetichus 
(Psamtik I).” 


Psamtik VI was most certainly the grandson of Psamtik V, who is known to 
have been alive in the winter of 445/444 B.C.E. Diodorus’ mentioning of the 
“famous Psammetichus” is a clear reference to Psamtik I, the true founder of the 
Libyan Dynasty XXVI of Egypt, “who fostered trade relations with the 
Greeks.”” In this regard, after Psamtik I had been exiled to his home districts in 
the marshlands of northwestern Egypt by 11 other local confederate kings of 


* CAH, 6, p. 340; cf. OHAE, p. 378, where Alan B. Lloyd notes that Nepherites I and Hakor 
of Dynasty XXIX “were determined to associate themselves with the great rulers of the 26th 
Dynasty, the most recent ‘golden age’ in Egypt’s history.” 

6 RDAR, p. 59, s.v. Atmen, Buch vom, “Es sind Kompilationen und Ausziige aus dlterem Vorrat 
von Totenbuchspriichen und Grabformeln.” 

6° Arta-xerxes III (343 to 338 B.C.E.), Arses (338-336 B.C.E.), and Darius III (336-332 B.C.E.). 

” Diodorus, 14:35:1. 

7° Diodorus, 14:35:1-5, esp. 4. 

© Oldfather, Diodorus, vi, p. 118, n. 1. 
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Egypt,” he made contact with some Greek mercenaries who happened upon his 
coastland. As a result, during his 8th year (656 B.C.E.), Psamtik I utilized these 
Greek warriors to conquer the other parts of Egypt.” The above quote from 
Diodorus makes one thing clear: Psamtik VI traced his family of Libyan rulers 
back to the line of Saite rulers who governed Egypt as Dynasty XXVI. 

Ancient writers make it clear that Amyrtaeus II was the only native king 
of Egypt during this period.” Alan B. Lloyd, for example, writes, “His position 
as the sole ruler is confirmed by the Demotic Chronicle,”® an ancient 3rd /2nd 
century B.C.E. prophetic Egyptian text. This document reports: 


The first ruler who came after the foreigners, that is, 
the Medes (Persians), was Pharaoh Amenirdai 
(Amyrtaeus II)... . The second ruler who came after 
the Medes (Persians), that is, Pharaoh Nafaurud 
(Nepherites I)... .* 


Amyrtaeus II of Sais remained in power for 6 years (404-399 B.C.E.), after 
which he was overthrown by Nepherites I (399-393 B.C.E.),” who ruled from 
the city of Mendes. In late 399 B.C.E., Nepherites I founded Dynasty XXIX.® 
Therefore, the Psamtik mentioned by Diodorus as the ruler of Egypt in 400 
B.C.E. would point directly to Amyrtaeus II, who was the sole ruler of Egypt. 
Psamtik would simply be one of Amyrtaeus II’s throne names—the Egyptians 
carrying as many as five royal names.™ Indeed, prior to 1996 C.E. most 
Egyptologists believed that it was of the highest probability that the two 
names belonged to the same person.* For example, E. Bresciani comments 
that Diodorus refers to Amyrtaeus II “as the Saiite king ‘Psammetichus,” i.e., 
Psamtik.* Unfortunately, confirmation eluded these scholars because there 
were no monuments, cartouches, hieroglyphic writings containing his names, 
or other records found that belonged to Amyrtaeus II.” Then in 1996 C.E., two 
ostracas were found at ‘Ayn Manawir (oasias de Kharga) that clarified the 
issue. Michel Wuttmann, et al., published their findings from this site, noting: 


Finally, some ostraca mention other kings that must be 
located immediately after Darius II. Thus, two of them 
(n°s 196 and 198) are respectively dated Year 5 and Year 
7 of Nephérités, founder of the XXIXth Dynasty 


7” Herodotus, 3:151f; Diodorus, 1:66. 

78 Herodotus, 2:151-154, esp. 152; and see App. K. 

” Cf. Manetho, frags. 72a-c. 

% CAH, 6, p. 356. 

81 Dem. Chron., 3:18, 20 (see AUA, p. 81; DSDC, pp. 11, 17). 

* For the 6-year reign of Amyrtaeus, see above n. 63. That he reigned from 404-399 B.C.E. 
and Nepherites I reigned from 399-393 B.C.E., see COTP, p. 201; EAM, pp. 7, 142; UEE, p. 2; 
DDDE p. 385; and so forth. 

83 Manetho, frags. 73a—c; Syncellus, 308. 

eA complete titulary for Pharaoh consisted of 5 names: the Horus name, Nebti name, 
Golden Horus name, prenomen, and a nomen or birth name. 

® E.g., CAH, 6 (1927), p. 144, n. 1; BMAP, p. 112; CAH, 6, pp. 346f, n. 48. 

8° Enc.Ir., 1.9, pp. 998f, s.v. Amyrtaeus (II). 

* Eg,.EP 373; COTP p.201; 
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whose documentary certificates are particularly rare. 
Two others (n°* 733 and 726 + 751), with protocols that 
are unfortunately somewhat erased, are dated to years 
5 and 6 of a king whose name can hardly be read oth- 
erwise than “Psamtik.” Such a royal name seems at 
first glance to refer to a time much earlier than our 
documentation. In fact, our Ostracas confirm what a 
passage from Diodorus of Sicily might suggest, name- 
ly that the founder of the XXVIIIth Dynasty, 
Amyrtaeus, ALSO USED THE NAME OF PSAMTIK.* 


David Klotrz subsequently wrote, “Amyrtaeus (Amenirdis), also called 
Psammetichus V,”* and Franco Cimmino admits there was “a Psammeticus 
(Psamtik), who seems to be identified with Amyrtaeus.”” 


Date of Death 

The evidence providing the date of the death of Amyrtaeus II Psammetichus 
(Amunirdi Psamtik) is meager. As Alan Gardiner points out, “We are in the 
dark alike as to how he [Amyrtaeus II] came by his throne and as to how he 
lost it.”*' Our first indication of his date of the death is found in the Brooklyn 
Aramaic Papyrus 13, which discusses the war between Amyrtaeus II and the 
next king, Nepherites I. Yet as Bezalel Porten points out, “Unfortunately, the 
letter is too fragmentary to detect the feelings of the writer toward the change 
in ruler.”” Alan B. Lloyd describes this lacunae filled document by saying, “A 
badly damaged Brooklyn Aramaic papyrus refers to Nepherites’ accession, 
but the precise circumstances remain obscure.”” Indeed, interpretations by 
Emil G. Kraeling and those following him far overstate what this document 
actually states, adding words to their translation in an attempt to make it 
appear that a date of death is given. This view is simply wrong. The relevant 
parts of the text reads: 


a eccavacs [They brou]ght to Memphis King Amurti[s 
(Amyrtaeus II) .. . ]. King Nephaurith (Nepherites I) 
sat (upon the throne) [on E]piphi... .” 


88 BIFAO, 96, p. 411, “Enfin, certains ostraca mentionnent d’autres rois qui doivent se situer 
immédiatement aprés Darius II. Ainsi, deux d’entre eux (n° 196 et 198) sont respectivement datés 
de I’an 5 et de l’an 7 de Néphérités, fondateur de la XXIX° dynastie dont les attestations documen- 
taires sont particuliérement rares. Deux autres (n° 733 et 726 + 751), aux protocoles malheureuse- 
ment assez effacés, sont datés des années 5 et 6 d’un roi dont le nom ne peut guére se lire 
autrement que «Psammétique». Un tel nom royal semble 4 premiére vue renvoyer a une époque 
bien antérieure 4 notre documentation. En fait, nos ostraca confirment ce qu’un passage de 
Diodore de Sicile pouvait faire soupconner, 4 savoir que le fondateur de la XXVIII® dynastie, 
Amyrite, a également utilisé le nom de Psammétique.” 

” UEE, p. 8. 
DDDE, p. 385, “uno Psammetico, che sembra sia da identificare con Amirteo.” 
*. EP, p. 373. 
*  AFE, p. 296. 
* CAH, 6, p. 340. 
** BMAP, pp. 284f, Papyrus 13, L. 3. 
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The document is then dated to “the 5th of Epiphi,”® i.e., to October 1, 
399 B.C.E.”° 

Notice carefully that this letter never said that Amyrtaeus II was put to 
death as of the date of this letter. All that it claims is that Amyrtaeus II was 
brought to Memphis while Nepherites I sat on the throne “on Epiphi,” i-e., on 
the 1st day of the month of Epiphi (September 27th, 399 B.C.E.).” The next 
piece of evidence comes from the Demotic Chronicle. The key verses read: 


As they found the law in his (Amyrtaeus II’s) own 
time, so they allowed its passing yesterday. He gave 
no rulership to his son after him.” 


Regarding the second ruler, Nepherites I, it states: 


... after he had done what he did conscientiously, his 
son was allowed to succeed him. He was only given 
a short time to himself because of the many trans- 
gressions which began in his time.” 


The text then adds: 


This is what it means: the first who came after the 
Medes (Persians). As he (Amyrtaeus II) had ordered, 
the law was not enacted; people have seen what they 
did to him. They did not let his son follow him. 
Besides, it was thus, that it was caused that HE HIM- 
SELF HAD ALREADY LOST THE THRONE IN HIS 
LIFETIME." 


Again, regarding the second ruler, it states: 


The second ruler who came after the Medes, that is 
Pharaoh Nepherites (I), you see what happened to 
him. His son was allowed to follow him." 


Notice that Amyrtaeus II “lost the throne in his lifetime,” i.e., he was still 
alive AFTER Nepherites I usurped him! Therefore, Amyrtaeus II lived for at 
least a short period of time after being captured by Nepherites I and was sent 
to Memphis. The agreement made between the two rulers was that the son of 
Amyrtaeus II would not be allowed to succeed his father. Rather, after 
Amyrtaeus II’s death, his throne transferred to Nepherites I, who would then 
be recognized as chief ruler over all Egypt. 


°° BMAP, pp. 284f, Papyrus 13, L. 8. 
°° AFE, p. 296. 

” BMAP, p. 288. 

°8 Dem. Chron., 3:18f. 

°? Dem. Chron., 3:20f. 

100 Dem. Chron., 4:1f. 

101 Dem. Chron., 4:3. 
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This detail brings us to the chronology for this period. Elias Bickermann, 
Emil G. Kraeling, and others point out that “the first regnal year of Nepherites 
began on December 1, 399 B.C.,”"” while the last regnal year of Amyrtaeus II 
extended up to November 30th of that year.'° This detail means that 
Amyrtaeus II died sometime between October Ist, when he was last men- 
tioned as alive, and December Ist of 399 B.C.E., when Nepherites I began his 
first regnal year. 

Despite claims made by some historians, there is no ancient statement that 
there was a war fought between Amyrtaeus II and Nepherites I. Neither is 
there any evidence that Nepherites I of Mendes murdered Amyrtaeus II. 
Rather, the best description one can use to explain the overthrow of 
Amyrtaeus II is that it came by means of a coup. Livius explains the circum- 
stance much more correctly by noting that the reign of Amyrtaeus II “was 
unstable, and he was removed from the throne by Nepherites.”™ 

This instability under Amyrtaeus II most likely arose due to some devel- 
oping incompetency arising from his old age and/or a severe illness. Indeed, 
Nepherites I inherited an ongoing war against the Persians and a coalition 
that had been made with the Greek town of Sparta. The Spartans had already 
invaded Asia in 400 B.C.E.,'* thereby further antagonizing the Persians. The 
continuance of the war with Persia implies that Nepherites I and his support- 
ers believed Egypt could be in peril under an incapable Pharaoh. So 
Nepherites I acted to usurp the weakening king. This sequence of events 
explains the story provided by the Demotic Chronicle, that Amyrtaeus II (1) had 
not followed the law, (2) lost his right to pass his throne on to his son, and (3) 
lost his throne during his lifetime. 

As an extension of courtesy for Amyrtaeus II, the old Pharaoh was trans- 
ferred from Sais to Memphis, where he died shortly thereafter. This arrange- 
ment clearly indicates that Nepherites I, although in control, would legally 
gain the high throne of Egypt for himself after the death of Amyrtaeus II. In 
turn, as per Egyptian custom, Nepherites I would be responsible for the funer- 
al and burial of the deceased Amyrtaeus II. This detail explains other issues 
found in Papyrus Berlin 13588. For example, the Brooklyn Aramaic Papyrus 13 
states that Amyrtaeus II, while he was still alive, was brought to Memphis." 
According to the Papyrus Berlin 13588, after Amyrtaeus II (Amunirdi Psamtik) 
died, he was taken to a mortuary located “in the east lands of N3y.w-°3m-p3- 
nhs,” which as previously demonstrated was not far from Memphis. That 
the young priest in Papyrus Berlin 13588 hurried to the mortuary shows that 
Amunirdi Psamtik died suddenly.'* Furthermore, we now have the reason 


12 BMAP p. 283. The Egyptian new year began on Dec. 1st for the years 401 to 398 B.C.E. 
(HdO, p. 280). 
" E.g., BMAP, pp. 113, 283; MIFAO, 66.1, p. 79. 
a Livius.org, s.v. Nepherites I (www.livius.org / articles / person /nepherites-i). 
Ibid. 
° BMAP, pp. 284f, 2. 3. 
1” P Berlin 13588, 3:2-3. 
108 P Berlin 13588, 3:3. 
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why the young priest went to Pharaoh (i.e., Nepherites I) seeking payment. 
Nepherites I was responsible for the funeral. 

One final issue should be mentioned. The story regarding the Book of 
Breathing composed by the young priest for the deceased King Psamtik was a 
major part of the story in Papyrus Berlin 13588.’ In addition, unless it held 
some importance, why would this story be recopied from the 4th down to the 
1st century B.C.E.? The implication is that this papyrus records the story of 
how the use of the Book of Breathing originated. Therefore, the young priest 
named I’ahmes was the original source for composing the Book of Breathing, 
establishing it and then being paid for it. The tradition began when Nepherites 
I, early in 398 B.C.E., approved payment to the young priest for creating the 
document. This practice was subsequently continued down to the time of the 
writing of Papyrus Berlin 13588 and beyond into the 2nd century C.E. 


The Eclipse of 399 B.C.E. 

The evidence clearly proves that Amunirdi Psamtik (Amyrtaeus 
Psammetichus) was alive in Memphis as of October Ist, 399 B.C.E. but had 
been stripped of his right to have his own son succeed him. We also know that 
the 1st regnal year of his successor, Nepherites I, began on December 1st, 399 
B.C.E. Amunirdi Psamtik would have died between these two dates. The 
question now arises, “Was there a total eclipse during this short period that 
could be seen from Daphnae?” The answer is a resounding “Yes!” On 
November 21st, 399 B.C.E. at 3:59 a.m. in the morning (Daphnae time) a total 
lunar eclipse took place that had 100% visibility in Daphnae.” This detail 
fully supports the claim made in Papyrus Berlin 13588. The relevant part of this 
papyrus should correctly be translated as follows: 


I heard in Daphnae, my town, that THE SKY HAD 
SWALLOWED THE DISK. They said: [.. . .] sky [....] 
increased gradually after the sun, when it had gone 
down to its houses of rest in the evening.” 


This total eclipse clearly fits the definition of the disk that was seen as 
being “swallowed.” Whether one wishes to interpret the text to mean that this 
eclipse occurred when Amunirdi Psamtik died or it happened sometime dur- 
ing the 70 days of embalming, it perfectly fits the events surrounding the 
death of Amunirdi Psamtik. The young priest would have considered the 
eclipse a propitious sign that his work was approved by the gods. 


Conclusion 

If we accept that the story found in the Demotic Papyrus Berlin 13588 is true, 
the evidence shows that, in no way, is it a reference to Psamtik I, let alone to 
Psamtik II and Psamtik II of Dynasty XXVI. There was no total eclipse visible 


10° P. Berlin 13588, 3:7-17. 
no Voyager Dynamic Sky Simulator by Carina Software. 
1 P Berlin 13588, 3:1f. 
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in Daphnae around the times of their death. Furthermore, the statements that 
the young priest composed a Book of Breathing makes the story impossible 
until after the Persian XXVIIth Dynasty, which ended in 404 B.C.E. The evi- 
dence shows that the real Psamtik of the story was Amunirdi Psamtik 
(Amyrtaeus Psammetichus), king of Egypt’s XXVIIIth Dynasty. This detail 
also identifies the missing name of the king in Papyrus Berlin 13588 to whom 
the complaint of the young priest was brought. It was Pharaoh Nepherites I 
of Egypt’s XXIXth Dynasty. 

Accordingly, it would be a terrible mistake to change the chronology of 
Dynasties XXV and XXVI in order to accommodate such a gross misinterpre- 
tation of Papyrus Berlin 13588. The error of this more recent view of Egyptian 
chronology is made even more manifest by the detail that Psamtik III only 
ruled 6 months after the death of his father, Pharaoh Amasis. Psamtik III did 
not lose power until May of the 5th year of Cambyses II as the king of Persia— 
the Persian year beginning in the spring of 525 B.C.E. This year is also a con- 
firmed year for the Persian conquest of Egypt. To force the alternate view on 
this data, one has to make the 44th and last year of Amasis, the father of 
Psamtik III, end a full year before Psamtik III came to the throne, thereby 
adding a mysterious and completely unaccountable year to the chronology of 
these kings. As a result, the traditional date for Dynasty XXVI should not be 
altered. Psamtik I came to power in 663 B.C.E. and Psamtik III, the last king of 
Dynasty XXVI, ended his reign in May of 525 B.C.E. 
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Appendix D 


Meri Amun Piye 


he commonly held opinion that “Manetho makes no mention of the great 

Sudanese or Cushite warrior Pi‘ankhy,”’ who ruled Upper Egypt for a 
minimum of 31 years, is simply untrue. Manetho’s record of Piye was ignored 
because present-day historians misdated Piye’s reign by dozens of years 
(dates varying greatly depending upon which historian is followed).* Ancient 
inscriptions show that Pharaoh Piye also called himself Cee Meri 
Amun Piye (Beloved of Amun, the Living One).”* Meri (Beloved) was written 
by the Greeks as “Aupépic (Ammeris), in Latin Ameres, and the like.’ He was 
defined in Manetho as “Ammeris the Ethiopian,” the first Pharaoh of Egypt’s 
Dynasty XXVI at Sais.° What we shall discover is that Ammeri (Meri) is read- 
ily identified with Taharqa (Tirhaqah) Piye, the famous king of Kush who later 
also became a Pharaoh of Egypt.’ 

Eusebius points out that Ammeris reigned as the first king of Manetho’s 
Dynasty XXVI at Sais for 12 years,‘ i.e., from 696-685 B.C.E., after which he 
placed Stephinates (Tefnakht II) on the throne. Nevertheless, Tefnakht II 
remained subject to King Piye, who was living at the time in Napata, Kush. 
Therefore, it is no surprise that the Armenian version of Eusebius gives 


EP, p. 335. 

TIP. p. 142 §114, “a total reign of 31 years, perhaps slightly more,” and p. 152 §123, where 
a fragmentary bandage appears to give Piye, at minimum, 30 plus years. Therefore, a total up to 
39 years as Pharaoh over Egypt is clearly available. 

For a list of dates from different historians given to Piye, see Egyptian Journeys 2003 (phou- 
ka.com/pharaoh/pharaoh/ dynasties /dyn25/01piy.html). To these we can add Kenneth Kitchen 
(TIP, p. 468, 747-716 B.C.E., p. 559 §473); Gardiner (EP, p. 450, 751-730 B.C.E.); and many others. 

4 Also translated Meriamon-Piankhi. TIP, p. 152 §123, p. 369 §328; FHN, 1, p. 48, 1. e, p. 49, 
6. e, p. 50, 9. e, p. 55, L. 2, p. 57, L. 1, p. 65, L. 1, 2. 2. Ameri Amun can be translated to mean 
“Beloved of Amun.” Piye means “the Living One,” see FHN, 1, pp. 1283, 1284. 

5 Manetho, frag. 69a, “Ammeris the Ethiopian,” 69b, “Ameres the Ethiopian”; Sothis, no. 78, 
“Amaes.” Also see Inter. Arm., p. 9; Sec. Hier. Cod., p. 34, and the discussion in Chap. XI. Those 
who attempt to identify King Ammeris (Ameri, Meri) with Ta-Nuat-Amun (Tanutaman, etc.) (e.g., 
Waddell, Manetho, p. 249, n. 1; JEA, 34, p. 60) do so out of whole cloth. Ta-Nuat-Amun only reigned 
9 years in Upper Egypt (FHN, 1, pp. 192, 193; SAK, 10, p. 327 & figs. 1, 2, pl. 20/a), not the 12, 18, 
or 38 years recorded in the above-mentioned sources and other records. Furthermore, Ta-Nuat- 
Amun only became king in 663 B.C.E. following the death of Tirhaqah II, the last king of Dynasty 
XXV. He did not rule as a king of Sais prior to Stephinathis (Tefnakht II) of Dynasty XXVI (684 to 
677 B.C.E.), as Ammeris is listed as having done. Those who reject this obvious mistake are them- 
selves forced to speculate that Ammeris was an Ethiopian governor placed in the province of Sais 
by the Ethiopian rulers of Egypt’s Dynasty XXvV (e.g., TIP, p. 145 §§116-118, & n. 259). Yet to reach 
this conclusion, they must ignore the statement from Manetho that Ammeris was one of the “9 
KINGS” of Dynasty XXVI at Sais, not a governor. 

6 Ibid. 

See our discussions above in Chap. XI and XII. 

* Manetho, frag. 69a. 
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“Ameres the Ethiopian” a longer reign of 18 years,’ that is, from 696-679 B.C.E. 
This 18-year reign is explained by the Victory Stela of King Piye.” As T. G. H. 
James notes, Tefnakht of Sais was in a state of rebellion during Piye’s 19th and 
20th years as a king of Upper and Lower Egypt." Laszl6 Tér6k comments: 


In Year 19 Piye is at Napata when he receives reports 
of the southward expansion of Tefnakht’s chiefdom 
in the western Delta and of his alliance with other 
chiefs.” 


Nevertheless, Piye did not send his army against the rebels until some- 
time during “his twentieth regnal year,”"* the entire period of the war falling 
within the confines of one year.’ Why did Piye delay in advancing against 
Tefnakht during Year 19?" His hesitation, at first, seems curious. Indeed, at the 
time when Piye heard the various reports regarding the advancements made 
by Tefnakht in the revolt, he received them “defiantly, laughing and amused” 
and then continued to delay." 

A number of present-day historians tried to explain away Piye’s hesitancy 
by claiming that he simply was not motivated to repress the rebellion until 
one of his main allies, Nimlot, joined the revolt with Tefnakht.” Yet this view 
does not really explain why Piye did not intercede sooner, well before things 
reached critical mass. Indeed, Piye was fearless and a very religious man. He 
expressed no doubt that he could easily crush his opponents. Therefore, his 
joyous and laughing attitude bespeaks of another motive. Evidence indicates 
that the real reason for Piye’s hesitancy was that he wanted to wait until he 
was celebrating the year of his Heb Sed (the 30-year anniversary as king). He 
wished to celebrate this special festival with a great victory over his enemies. 

Next, Piye’s 30th year as the king of Kush can be equated with his 20th 
year as a king of Egypt. To demonstrate, the celebration of state festivals and 
other special occasions were extremely important to Piye. For example, he 
made sure to observe the required festivals before he left Napata to take com- 
mand of the war effort against Tefnakht. We are told that only, “After the rites 
of New Year are performed,” did Piye go north. 


° Manetho, frag. 69b. 

10 FHN, 1, pp. 62-112. 

a Noting that the Victory Stela was composed at the very beginning of Piye’s 21st year as 
king of Egypt, James adds, “The events described in the text, however, began at least two years 
earlier” (CAH, 3.2., p. 684). 

2 FHN, 1, p. 114. 

© CAH, 3.2, p. 679; LPIE, p. 147; FHN, 1, p. 114, defines the war as “the events of Year 20.” 

™ Cf. LSTP, pp. 219, 295; FHN, 1, p. 114. 

1S FHN, 1, pp. 65-67, L. 2-7; p. 93; BZS, 9, pp. 46f; CAH, 3.2, p. 684. 

1° Victory Stela, 2. 5f; LAIE, p. 478; FHN, 1, pp. 67f, 2. 5f, “joyfully, laughing, his heart 
swelling (with pride)”; ARE, 4, §819, “with courageous heart, laughing, and joyous of heart.” 

” E.g., T. G. H. James remarks, “Py took little action until he heard that Nimlot, prince of 
Hermopolis, had deserted his cause and gone over to Tefnakhte” (CAH, 3.2, p. 684). Also see 
FHN, I, p. 115; EP, 366; BZS, 9, pp. 46f. 
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The 1st month of the 1st season, 9th day; his majesty 
went northward to Thebes, and completed the Feast 
of Amon at the Feast of Opet."* 


Piye also turned the campaign against Tefnakht into a holy war. When his 
army arrived at Thebes, for example, Piye ordered them to lay down their 
arms and purify themselves in the Nile River. He then had them dress in fine 
linen, forbade them to boast in their power, and commanded them to perform 
other rituals in dedication to the god Amun.” 

Subsequently, after overthrowing Hermopolis, Piye performed sacrifices 
and other duties at the temple of Thoth.” It is at this very point in his cam- 
paign that we discover the importance of Piye’s Year 20. After visiting the 
temple of Thoth, the army of the Hare nome, now proclaiming their loyalty 
and submission to Piye, began shouting and singing: 


How beautiful is Horus, appeased in his city. The son 
of Ré, Piye! rk n/n hb-s(d) (Will you celebrate with us 
Heb Sed) as you protect the Hare nome?” 


The fact that Year 20 was the year of Piye’s Heb Sed (Sed-festival) explains 
why, during his 19th year, he postponed his attack on Lower Egypt. Piye 
sought glory for the year of his Heb Sed. The Heb Sed is a reference to the kings 
“Royal Jubilee,” a “five-day jubilee celebration of the 30th year of a pharaoh’s 
reign.”” The ritual normally depicts the king running alongside an Apis bull 
in order to prove his fitness to rule and renew his right to hold royal powers. 

For the novice, that Piye would observe his 30-year anniversary in his 20th 
year as the king of Egypt may seem contradictory. This detail is explained by 
the fact that the Heb Sed was not counted from the beginning of Piye’s regnal 
reign in Egypt, but rather from his 1st year as a king in the land of Kush. Many 
other kings in Egypt also celebrated their Heb Sed in the same way, counting 
their years for the Heb Sed from the time when they were associated on a 
throne or became co-regent.* Zoser I of Dynasty IIL, for example, celebrated 
his Heb Sed even though he had only governed 19 years and 1 month of his 
regnal years.” Yet Manetho reports that Zoser I actually reigned 29 years,” i.e., 
dying early in his 30th year (which year in the NY system was given to his 


18 LAIE, pp. 480f, L. 24-26, 29; FHN, 1, pp. 76f, 79, L. 24-26, 29. 

1 LAIE, p. 479, £. 12-16; ARE, 4, §823; FHN, 1, p. 71. 

0 LAIE, p. 482, £2. 59f; FHN, 1, p. 84, L. 59F. 

21 FHN, 1, p. 84, L. 60f; LAIE, p. 472, 2. 60f, pp. 482£, 2. 60f; ARE, 4, §848. This line seems best 
read as a question and not as a statement, as is often done. In either case, it does not change the 
importance of the statement. 

* EAE, p. 163. 

* See www.touregypt.net/ featurestories /sedfestival.htm. 

os Neglecting any inclusion of co-regencies and other starting points has resulted in such 
statements as, “Later rulers did not always wait 30 years before celebrating the heb-sed” (EAE, p. 
163). The criticism goes away once one factors in co-regency periods or begins the count from ser- 
vice on a previous throne in another region. 

> Turin Kinglist, 3.5. 

6 Manetho, frag. 11, no. 2, Tosorthros; Waddell, Manetho, p. 40, n. 3. 
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successor).” It is clear that Zoser I was already co-regent 10 years with his 
father before he began to count his official regnal years. In this regard, this 
more ancient version of the festival appears to have been instituted to replace 
a ritual of murdering a pharaoh who was unable to effectively continue due 
to his bad health or age.* Indeed, Zoser I’s depiction of his Heb Sed is found 
on a mortuary temple. Ian Shaw writes: 


The complex as a whole seems to have been simulta- 
neously a permanent monumental equivalent of the 
sed-festival and a celebration of the royal funerary 
cult.” 


The ceremony subsequently evolved into the celebration of a Pharaoh’s 
30th year of reign and an affirmation of his continued ability to rule, beginning 
from anytime that the king first touched power belonging to a throne. This 
detail led to the false impression that, against the very meaning of the Jubilee, 
later rulers would not always wait until their 30th year before celebrating their 
Heb Sed.® Actually, these so-called early observances are easily explained by 
defining the point at which a king would begin his count, ie., it lies in the dif- 
ference between the official regnal years—when a Pharaoh had primary 
responsibility—and his rule based upon co-regency, an association on the 
throne, or from a previous service rendered on a throne from another area. 

Custom also developed that after the 30-year Jubilee celebration, a ruler 
would then celebrate another Heb Sed every 3 years (or 4 as in one case of 
Amenhotep III).** Osorkon II celebrated his Heb Sed in his 22nd regnal year,” 
which indicates an 8-year co-regency prior to his official regnal reign. Queen 
Hatshepsut (Ma‘ka-re‘ Hashepsowe) of Dynasty XVIII is another good exam- 
ple. She was also known as Khnemet-Amun-Hatshepsut,®* for which the Greek 
texts of Manetho and the Book of Sothis named her Amessis (Amensis, etc.).*4 
Hatshepsut held her Heb Sed Jubilee despite the fact that she officially ruled 
only 21 years and 9 months (22 years), beginning after the death of her broth- 
er-husband, Thutmose II.* Nevertheless, she was “always regarded as the true 
successor of Thutmose I,” her father. In this regard, Hatshepsut made the 
claim that she succeeded her father, Thutmose I, on the throne.” As a result, she 


*” The 19 years and 1 month of the Turin Kinglist proves that Zoser I reigned into the first 
month of his 20th year = the 30th year since beginning his co-regency with his father. 

PEP per 

* EXAE, p. 54. 

30 EAE, p. 163. See above n. 24. 

3! EP, p. 207. 

*° BPENR, p. 170; EP, p. 331. 

33 The name Amensis (Amun-si-s) might have derived from part of her personal name, 
Khnemet-Amun-Hatshepsut. 

** Manetho, frag. 50, 2. 94f, & frag. 52; Theophilus, Ad Autolyc., 3:19, no. 4, where éva (1) is in 
error for évvéa (9), see Waddell, Manetho, p. 109, n. 1; Sothis, no. 36; HP, 2, p. 236. 

35 Tbid. Her highest year documented is an inscription dated to Year 20 (EP, p. 443.). 

°° HP, 2, p. 308. 

7 ARE, 2, §§239f, 243; HP, 2, p. 281, 304-306. 
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counted her reign for her Heb Sed from that point. In support, we know that 
throughout this period Hatshepsut was co-regent with her husband-brother 
Thutmose IL?* who also succeeded Thutmose I at his death.” After the demise 
of Thutmose II, she was co-regent with her brother’s son Thutmose III.” 
Knowing Hatshepsut’s history of co-regencies, we can readily see that she 
had more than enough time to celebrate her Heb Sed. Josephus, quoting 
Manetho, who used alternative throne names for these kings and queen, writes: 


Chebron (Thutmose I)" who ruled for 13 years, after 
him Amenophis (Thutmose II)” reigned for 20 years 
and 7 months; then his sister Amessis (Hatshepsut) 
for 21 years 9 months; then her son (stepson) 
Mephres (Thutmose III)* for 12 years 9 months;“ 
then his son Mephramuthosis (Amenophis II)* 25 
years 10 months. 


These figures represent the fact that for 20 years and 7 months Hatshepsut 
governed as co-regent with her brother-husband, Thutmose II, and the 21 
years and 9 months she was co-regent with her young stepson, Thutmose III, 
until her death, a total of 42 years and 4 months. Thutmose III actually gov- 
erned 54 regnal years,” ascending to the throne as a very young boy before his 
father, Thutmose II’s, death. Therefore, the 20 years and 9 months that are 
given to Hatshepsut by Manetho represent her period as the guardian of and 
co-regent with her stepson, Thutmose III. During that time she was the dom- 
inant power in Egypt. 


°° ARE, 2, §§340f; HP, 2, pp. 287f; EP, p. 181. 

® ARE, 2, §§115-118; HP, 2, p. 282. 

“0 AEC, p. 32-44; EP, 2, pp. 184; HP, 2, pp. 297f. 

“| The throne name of Thutmose II was Kheperen, which Manetho read as Khebron (HP, 2, p. 236). 

® HP 2, p. 236, reign of 20 years and 7 months; cf. Manetho, frags. 50 & 51. 

*® HP, 2, pp. 236, 298, from his throne name Menkheperre. 

“ Thutmose III and his supporters counted his 54-year reign from the death of Thutmose II 
until his own death during his 54th regnal year (ARE, 2, §592). Manetho, on the other hand, only 
counts those years during which he was neither co-regent with his stepmother Hatshepsut or his 
son Amenophis II. 

© HP 2, p. 236. 

46 Manetho, frag. 50; Jos., Apion, 1:15:95ff. 

“” He ruled Egypt 53 years, 10 months, and 26 days (Urk. 180.1; JNES, 25.2, p. 119), see EP, p. 
443; HP, p. 236; SIRA, p. 20. 

8 In both an inscription of Thutmose III at Karnak and on a fragment of Karnak Pylon VIL, 
we read that the “1st month of the 3rd season, 4th day,” i.e., the 4th day of the 9th month of the 
year, “was the feast of the king’s coronation” (ARE, 2, §§417, 594; HP, 2, p. 26). Meanwhile, the 
record from Manetho reports that Thutmose II (Amenophis) “reigned for 20 years 7 months” 
(Manetho, frags. 50 & 51; Jos., Apion, 1:15:95; Theophilus, Ad Autolyc., 3:19). Since Thutmose I died 
just before New Year’s Day (for which reason Manetho gives him 13 years with no months), on 
which day both Thutmose II and Hatshepsut came to the throne (ARE, 2, §§239-240; HP, 2, pp. 
281, 306), it means that Thutmose II died at the beginning of his 8th month. Furthermore, 
Thutmose III reports that he was coronated king while still a youth and while his father, 
Thutmose II, was still alive (ARE, 2, §§131-162, esp. 151; HP, 2, p. 291-293). Thutmose III writes 
that he was coronated king “while I was one dwelling in his (Thutmose II’s) nest,” i.e., while he 
was very young and living at home. 
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The temple of Amun in Napata also proves that Piye’s Heb Sed as a king of 
Kush took place during his 20th year as a king of Egypt. As Robert G. Morkot 
so poignantly observed, “Having established Kushite power in Upper Egypt, 
Piye began to enlarge the temple of Amun at the Holy Mountain of Gebel 
Barkal,” i.e., at “Pure Mountain,” located in Napata.” Napata was located deep 
inside the land of Kush, near the Fourth Cataract of the Nile. Piye’s enlarge- 
ment of the temple of Amun at Napata was accomplished in three stages: 


... the first enclosed the original temple built by Sety 
I and Ramesses II (rooms B 503-519) with a wall which 
also created a new hall with altar or dais (B 520-21); 
the second phase extended the temple by adding a 
vast columned hall and entrance pylon (Pylon II and B 
502); and the last phase added a colonnade forecourt 
and entrance pylon (Pylon I and B 501). 


An epigraphic survey of this temple was carried out in recent years by the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston.” It has given us a new insight into the deco- 
rations that were in place on the complex after its last phase. These decora- 
tions “demonstrate their close relationship with the account of the invasion of 
Egypt narrated on the Victory Stela of Piye.”” 


One scene shows the obeisance of the princes before 
Piye, and was an expanded version of the scene on 
the stela itself. The accompanying texts were almost 
identical, even to spelling mistakes. The decoration 
of the pylon’s internal faces (B 502) seems to have 
shown the capture of Khemenu and a battle. The 
outer court must, therefore, have been built and dec- 
orated after the campaign... .* 


Robert G. Morkot adds another important detail. He comments that, “The 
fragment of a scene showing Piye running alongside the Apis bull is indica- 
tive of Sed-festival scenes.” Yet Morkot was not certain whether it was a 
record of a celebration or simply prospective. He then importantly realized 
that there was a distinct possibility “that the whole temple was completed in 
Year 21 when the Victory Stela was set up in the first courtyard.”* Morkot 
clearly saw the close connection between the military activities of Year 20 and 
the Sed-festival of Piye. 


*” BPENR, p. 170. 

°° ‘Ibid. 

5! BPENR, p. 170 & 314, n. 11, “These are still mostly unpublished in any accessible form but 
see the Reisner photographs in Dunham 1970: pls. L, LI (also Smith and Simpson 1981: 397, fig. 
390) and Kendall 1999”; see TBT, pls. L, LI; AAAE, p. 397, fig 390; Meroitica, 15, pp. 3-117. 

* BPENR, p. 170. 

°° Ibid. 

* BPENR, pp. 170f. 

°° BPENR, p. 172. 
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On the other hand, Robert G. Morkot is manifestly wrong in his interpre- 
tation that the Heb Sed was connected with the activities of Year 21,* after the 
Victory Stela was set up in the temple courtyard. Rather, it has to be connected 


with 


the events of Year 20 when the war against Lower Egypt took place. 


Seven points demonstrate this understanding. 


First, the Victory Stela is dated to “Regnal year 21, 1st month of the sea- 
son of Inundation (Akhet),”” i.e., to the 1st month of the Egyptian year. 
No specific day of the month is mentioned, which by common practice 
indicates that the stela was set up on the 1st day of that month (Feb. 8th 
of 676 B.C.E.),* in this case, New Year’s Day. 


Second, the details mentioned on the Victory Stela, which was dedicat- 
ed on the 1st day of the new year, about Piye’s military activities against 
Tefnakht of Sais indicate that the events spoken of on the stela had to 
transpire during Year 20. 


Third, the versions of the war found on the temple and on the Victory 
Stela were almost identical “even to spelling mistakes.”® This detail 
reveals that the composition for both the stela and the temple occurred 
at nearly one and the same time by the hand of the same scribe. 
Therefore, the temple of Amun must have also been finished just prior 
to the Ist day of the new year, i.e., near the end of Year 20. 


Fourth, because (1) the inscriptions on the Victory Stela had to be com- 
posed prior to the stela being set up in the courtyard of the temple of 
Amun, and (2) the painting and inscriptions of the walls of the temple 
of Amun had to be composed after the temple was finished, it is mani- 
fest that the composition of both texts occurred prior to the Ist day of 
the new year. This detail places all of the events described in both 
inscriptions in Piye’s Year 20. 


Fifth, Piye could not have composed the details of his military expedi- 
tion until after he had returned from his campaign against Tefnakht and 
prior to the 1st day of the new year. 


Sixth, the soldiers in the Hare nome (at the city of Hermopolis),® where 
King Nimlot ruled, shouted out their desire to celebrate Piye’s Heb Sed 
with him during the campaign of Year 20." 


Seventh, the depiction on the temple of Amun showing “Piye running 
alongside the Apis bull,”* which indicates his celebration of the Heb Sed, 
must, therefore, have also belonged to the events of Year 20. 


BPENKR, p. 172. 

Victory Stela, 2. 1; LATE, p. 477, 2. 1; FHN, 1, p. 64, main text, 2. 1. 
HdO, p. 272. 

BPENKR, p. 172. 

Also called the Hermopolite nome (Egyptian: Wenet). 

FHN, 1, p. 84, 2. 60f; LAIE, p. 472, 2. 60f, pp. 482f, L. 60f; ARE, 4, §848. 
BPENKR, p. 170. 
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Celebrating his Heb Sed during Year 20 as the king of Egypt (677 B.C.E.), 
Piye attacked Tefnakht and his allies, forcing his rivals into submission. Piye 
returned home towards the end of his 20th year. Meanwhile, the temple of 
Amun at Napata was being finished so that Piye was able to inscribe the events 
of Year 20 on both the exterior of the temple and upon the Victory Stela he had 
set up in the temple courtyard. These details place the beginning of Taharqa 
Piye’s 49-year reign in Kush, as reported by the old Ethiopian King List,® to the 
year 706 B.C.E., but his 1st year as the king of Upper and Lower Egypt to 696 
B.C.E. The count of Piye’s first 10 years in Kush being followed by his count of 
his regnal years in Egypt resembles the reign of Kashta, who served his first 12 
years as the king of Kush and his 13th and last year also as the king of Upper 
Egypt and Kush. Therefore, Piye was well positioned as the King of Kush, 
beginning in 706 B.C.E., to attack Sennacherib in the spring of 701 B.C.E. 

When we examine the records from Manetho, who gives Tefnakht only a 
7-year reign, we find that his 8th year, the year of his defeat, equals the 20th 
year of Ammeris (Piye), precisely as indicated by Piye’s Victory Stela. 
Manetho, of course, used the NY system of dating, thus the last year of 
Tefnakht II was also the first year of Nechepsos and, thus, that entire year was 
given to Nechepsos. Yet Tefnakht did continue until some time during his 8th 
year, the year of his defeat. This point is further confirmed by the “Year 8” 
Athens Donation Stela, on which Shepsesre Tefnakht II makes a dedication to 
the goddess Neith.“ It has heretofore been commonly assumed that after 
Tefnakht’s surrender to Piye, the Ethiopian king left him on the throne in Sais. 
Nowhere does Piye state that this was the result. Neither does it make any 
sense. The normal practice was to remove the leader of a rebellion from power 
in order to avoid any further insurrection. Indeed, our close examination of 
this evidence proves this modern view to be false. Piye actually replaced 
Tefnakht on the throne with one of Tefnakht’s sons, Nechepsos. 

That Tefnakht resigned from his kingship in favor of one of his sons is 
expressly stated in his letter of surrender to Piye, which was recorded on the 
Victory Stela. While pleading for mercy, Tefnakht not only offered triple the 
amount of tribute but pleaded that one of his sons should be permitted to stay 
on the throne of Sais. Tefnakht’s letter in part reads: 


Weigh with the balance, ascertain with the weights! 
May you multiply them for me in triplicate, (but) w3h 
pr.t (leave the seed) so you can gather it (the tribute) 
in its season, do not cut down the tree to its roots.® 


Tefnakht goes on to state: 


Cleanse the servant of his fault! Let my property be 
received in the treasury: gold and every sort of gemstone, 


6 CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, Dynasty of Menelik I, no. xiii. 
* RdE, 55, pp. 95-111. 
6 LATE, p. 476, L. 132f, in context with L. 127-144, cf. pp. 489f. 
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even the foremost of the horses, repayments in every 
kind.® 


Dan’el Kahn realized what was meant by the metaphorical expression 
“ww3h pr.t (leave the seed).” He writes: 


The combination w3h pr.t appears to describe only a 
metaphor for human seed, the future generations. 
This seed is written in singular form and thus might 
point to the remaining offspring of Tefnakht (in 1. 28 
of the Piankhy Stela it is stated that a son of Tefnakht 
was killed during the siege on Ta-dehenet-weret- 
nekhet and 1. 80 the capture of another son of 
Tefnakht in Per-sekhem-kheper-Re is mentioned).” 


Tefnakht’s offer of giving three times the tribute, accordingly, was directly 
tied to his request to allow one of his remaining sons (one of his “seed”) to rule 
in his place “so you can gather it (the tribute) in its season.” In doing so, 
Tefnakht was promising King Piye that he would promptly receive further trib- 
ute in its season, i.e., at the same time each year. Piye accepted the conditions of 
surrender and collected the increased tribute.* By accepting the tribute, Piye 
was also agreeing to allow one of Tefnakht’s sons to sit upon the throne at Sais. 

Next, the Book of Sothis gives Ammeris (Amas) 38 years over Egypt.” This 
figure is also easily understood. Tirhaqah Piye obtained authority over Egypt 
when he came out of Kush against the Assyrian king Sennacherib in 701 
B.C.E. Piye saved the Egyptians from Assyrian conquest. When Sennacherib 
and the Assyrians retreated from the area, Piye was able to drive northward 
as far as Asia Minor and westward across North Africa, forming a great 
empire.” Egypt would have been part of Piye’s empire. When we begin the 
38-year period designated by the Book of Sothis with the year 701 B.C.E., we 
find that these 38 years of dominance ended with the year 664 B.C.E., the last 
full year of his son, Nefertem Taharga (Taharga II). The next year (663 B.C.E.), 
King Assurbanipal of Assyria invaded Egypt and conquered as far south as 
Thebes, forcing the Kushites out of that region. Assurbanipal also seized a 
great deal of plunder, which he brought back to Assyria.” At this point, the 
Assyrians brought Egypt under the direct control of their empire and forced 
the Ethiopians out of Lower Egypt. There seems little doubt that at this point 
Piye, growing old and having already ruled Egypt for 33 years,” albeit doing 


 LAIE, p. 476, L. 137f. 

” BZS, 9, p. 53, n. 45. 

® LAIE, p. 476, L. 138-144. 

® Sothis, no. 78. 

” Strabo, 1:3:21, 15:1:6; Severus, 1:50; cf. FHN, 1, Sandstone Stela of Piye, p. 57, £. 1-4, pp. 58f, 
Q. 2-4; and see our discussions in Chaps. XI and XII. 

71 ARAB, 2, §§900f. 

> Interestingly, in accordance with this 33-year figure, Kenneth Kitchen suggests Piye’s reign 
in Egypt lasted “31 or 32 years (or just over)” (TIP, p. 559); Robert Draper estimates a reign of 35 
years (Nat. Geo., Feb. 2008, pp. 34-59). Therefore, the 33 years as king of Egypt as revealed in our 
investigation falls well within these accepted parameters. 
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so mostly from Napata, abandoned his crown in Egypt and spent the remain- 
ing 5 years of his life in Napata, Kush. 

More confirmation of this chronology is derived from comparing the style 
and content of a donation stela dated to Year 2 of Nekau I with the Year 8 
donation stela of Shepsesre Tefnakht. After examining the styles of these and 
other items—the method through which the falcon-headed deity keeps his 
head upright, the use of the tripartite wig, the slender figure of the king, etc.— 
Oliver Perdu concluded that these two rulers must have been close contem- 
poraries. As a result, Perdu identifies Shepsesre Tefnakht with Tefnakht II 
(Stephinates of Manetho).” Kim Ryholt makes the same identification.” 

Dan’el Kahn tried to counter Oliver Perdu’s arguments by explaining that 
these features already appear during the reign of Piye and are even found on 
“Shoshengq V’s Year 38” donation stela of the Tefnakht. Nevertheless, we must 
keep in mind that Kahn’s view stems from his belief that the king named 
Tefnakht who revolted from Piye during the latter’s 20th year was Tefnakht I 
of Dynasty XXIV.” This being the case, the evidence now proves that this 
understanding is a mistake. Rather than disproving the conclusions of Oliver 
Perdu and Kim Ryholt, Dan’el Kahn actually confirms it. During Piye’s 13th 
through 20th years (684-677 B.C.E.), he was the contemporary of Shepsesre 
Tefnakht IL, not Tefnakht I (whose last full year was 712 B.C.E.). According to 
our chronology, the 38th year of Shoshenq V also falls within the reign of 
Shepsesre Tefnakht II, the Great Chief of the Libu (Libyans).” Therefore, since 
all three of these kings were contemporary rulers in Egypt, it stands to reason 
that the styles and content on these objects produced during this period are 
strikingly alike. 

As we shall demonstrate in Appendix I, Tirhagah Piye’s reign can also be 
coordinated with that of his son Nefertem Tirhagah. This evidence will fur- 
ther confirm the accuracy of our chronology (Chart J). 


3 CRAIBL, 146.4, pp. 1215-1244. 

4 JEA, 97, p. 66. 

> LPIE, pp. 139-148. 

© The first real attestation of Tefnakht II is dated to Year 36 of Shoshenq V (Stela of 
Abemayor). In this stela Tefnakht II is called the Great Chief of the Ma, Army Leader, and Great 
Chief of the Libu (TIP, p. 362, §324; MIFAO, 66.4, p. 153 §48). Ankh-Hor was still claiming this title 
in Year 37 (Serapeum stela, see TIP, p. 355, §316 & ns. 640 & 641). In Year 38 of Shosheng V, Ankh- 
Hor was gone and Tefnakht was ruling (TIP, p. 355, §316 & n. 644; Buto donation stela of Tefnakht, 
see MIFAO, 66.4, pp. 151-153, §§ 46f, pl. I). He called himself, “Great Chief of the entire land,” i.e., 
“over the entire princedom of the west, both of Sais and of the Libu,” i.e., the western Delta. 
Kenneth Kitchen notes that in Year 37 of Shoshenq V, “Ankh-Hor may have been in Memphis in 
retreat before Tefnakht’” (TIP, p. 355, §316). These details fit quite well with the events for Year 18 
of Piye, at which time Tefnakht had not yet seized Memphis. Year 19 of Piye, Tefnakht II moved 
against Shoshenq (Sheshonq) V of Tanis and Bubastis in the eastern Delta. Shoshenq V was 
replaced by his son Osorkon IV, who was under the authority of Tefnakht in Year 20 of Piye 
(Victory Stela, 2. 19, 106, LAIE, p. 487, 2. 19, 106). In Year 19 of Piye, Tefnakht moved against 
Memphis and then against Heracleopolis. Piye reacted by invading the northern lands early in 
his Year 20. 


Appendix E 


Kushite Chronology 
of Tsawi Terhag 


he Kushite chronology of Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash (Taharqa Piye) is 

revealed in the Ethiopian archive list.' The kings of Kush, beginning with 
Shabago and Terhaq (Terhak), ruled for a time parallel with the early Egyptian 
kings of Dynasty XXVI. The dates for Tsawi Terhaq (Tirhaqah), as well those 
of the other Kushite kings of Dynasty IV of Kush, are adjusted and confirmed 
by three events: (1) Piye’s Heb Sed or 30-year anniversary as the king of Kush, 
(2) Psamtik II’s war against Kush, and (3) the dates for the rulership of King 
Nastossanan (Nastasen, Nastesenen, etc.) of Kush. The Ethiopian list of 
Kushite kings (see Chart F) also suffers from some minor problems due to dy- 
nasty stacking. Yet these instances are easily recognized. The chronology of 
Tsawi Terhaq (Piye) and the importance of the Ethiopian King List is support- 
ed by the following details and facts. 


Heb Sed of Piye 
To begin with, we deal in detail with the Heb Sed issue for Piye in another 
Appendix.’ This data will prove that Piye began to reign in Kush in 706 B.C.E. 
The last year of his 49-year reign, therefore, was 658 B.C.E. Next, Shabaqo, 
who is listed in the Ethiopian King List as ruling Kush prior to Tsawi Terhaq, 
became both the king of Kush and the king of Upper Egypt in the same year.’ 
Therefore, Shabaqo’s 12-year reign, as found in the Ethiopian King List, is 
equivalent with his 12-year reign in Egypt, which is attested to by Manetho.' 
As a result, Shabago’s reign in Kush began in 707 B.C.E. and ended with 696 
B.C.E. The reign of Erda-Amen Awseya (Urud-Amun, Urdaman, Urud- 
Amuni) sets on the other end of our equation. We know that he began to reign 
in 663 B.C.E., as the inscriptions of Assurbanipal of Assyria report, taking the 
throne of Kush upon the death of Taharqa II.° According to the Ethiopian King 
List, he reigned only 6 years. This detail makes his last full year 658 B.C.E., the 
same as the last year of Tsawi Terhaq (Taharga Piye). 

As we can judge from this information, there remains only 32 years 
between the end of the 12-year reign of Shabaqo and the beginning of the 


1 CBN, app. A, p. 266. 

2 App. D. 

3 App. K. 

4 See App. F. 

5 ANET, p. 295; ARAB, 2, §775; “the son of Shabakii”; ARAB, 2, §1117, “son of the sister of 
Tarkd,” cf. ARAB, 2, §§844f, 906, 944. On the possibility that this name stands for Shebitku, the son 
of Shabaqo, see JEA, 35, p. 147, no. 76; TIP, p. 150 §121; Kush, 8, p. 72. The Ethiopian King List 
shows that such an interpretation is unnecessary (CBN, app. A, p. 266). 
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reign of Urud-Amun (Erda-Amen Awseya). Yet within this 32-year period the 
Ethiopian King List places Queen Nicauta Kandake for 10 years and Tsawi 
Terhaq for 49 years, a total of 59 years, ie., 27 years too much. This excess 
clearly indicates overlapping reigns. It is also obvious that the divergence in 
the Ethiopian King List occurs after Shabago and before Urud-Amun. At this 
juncture, the complete reign of Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash (Taharqa Piye), 
the son of Alara, was inserted into the list. This interjection was due to (1) 
Taharqa Piye’s fame as being the most important Kushite leader in the ancient 
world and (2) because Piye’s daughter married into the line of King Kashta, 
uniting the two royal families. 

King Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash of Kush cannot be Taharqa II, because 
Taharga II was 20 years old when he came to power; reigned only 26 years, 
and then died. His entire lifespan lasted only about 46 to 47 years. Tsawi 
Terhaq, on the other hand, ruled Kush for 49 years, not 26. If Terhag ascended 
the throne of Kush when he was around 20 years old, as was normally the 
case with these Ethiopian monarchs—a requirement based upon an expecta- 
tion that the new king would need to lead an army,’/—Tsawi Terhaq (Taharqa 
Piye) would have been about 69 years old when he died. To this detail is 
added further support from the fact that Taharga Piye led a massive Ethiopian 
army against the Assyrians in 701 B.C.E. His leadership role is hardly an act 
committed into the hands of a child. According to this evidence, and with the 
reasonable assumption that Piye ascended to the throne at about age 20, Tsawi 
Terhaq (the Tirhaqah of the Scriptures) would have been about 25 or 26 years 
old when he led his Kushite army against the Assyrian forces of Sennacherib 
in 701 B.C.E. Tsawi Terhaq would have been age appropriate for the task. 

Next, in the Ethiopian King List, immediately after Shabaqo and just 
before Tsawi Terhaq, is listed Nicauta Kandake (695-686 B.C.E.).§ The word 
“Kandake (Candace)” is not a personal name but a Meroitic title which means 
“Queen,” “Queen mother,” or “royal mother.”’ Thus, we have a reference to a 
queen (royal mother) named Nicauta. Nothing otherwise is known about this 
queen of Kush but it is clear from the record that she was manifestly a transi- 
tional figure. In this regard, it is insightful that Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo, 
the next king of Dynasty XXV of Egypt, is not listed. Instead, the Ethiopians 
give the name of this queen. The most likely explanation is that she represents 
the queen of Kush who stands between King Shabaqo, who derives from the 
dynasty line of Menelik I, the son of the queen of Shaba (Saba, Sheba), and the 
line of Taharqa Piye, the son of Alara. The Ethiopians, who gloried in the fact 
that their royal line had descended from the queen of Shaba (Makeda) down 


6 TK, p.17,n. 17, p. 18, n. 30; EnBS, p. 301, “He began his reign at the age of 20.” 

7 Taharqa II, for example, took the throne at age 20 (see above n. 1). When Urdamane took 
the throne in 663 B.C.E., he immediately went to war against the Assyrians. He clearly had to be 
of a mature age in order for the Kushites to financially support his immediate campaign into 
Egypt. Ta-Nuat-Amun, likewise, in the same year that he came to the throne, made an expedition 
against the Assyrian forces located in Egypt. 

8 CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, nos. xi—xiii. 

9 AHOA, p. 115; HDAMN, p. 69, 97, 249; EnBS, p. 302. 
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to Haile Selassie I (who lived in the 20th century C.E.), would have used the 
concept of a “Queen mother” to help explain the merging of the two greatest 
dynasties in ancient Kushite history. 

According to the Assyrian records, “Urdamane (Urud-Amun),” who imme- 
diately gained a throne in Kush after the death of Taharqa II (663 B.C.E.), was 
the son of the sister of Taharqa II (ie., the daughter of Taharqa Piye) and 
Shabakti (Shabago)." The name of the daughter of Piye (Taharqa I) was not 
mentioned but the above record clearly points to Queen Nicauta. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, that the list, as already mentioned, does not name Shebitku, the 
son of Shabagqo, who appears to have ruled only in Egypt during Dynasty XXV. 
In his place stands Nicauta (Ni-Kauta). Once we resume with the reign of 
Urud-Amun in 663 B.C.E., the line of kings in the Ethiopian King List accurate- 
ly gives the reigns of the kings of Kush descending from this line down to the 
time of the Persian kings. 


Psamtik II’s War against Kush 

The next connection between the Egyptian and Kushite chronologies comes 
with the wars between Psamtik II of Egypt and the kings of Kush. In the 3rd 
regnal year of Pharaoh Psamtik II of Egypt (592 B.C.E.), his army invaded and 
conquered the northern parts of Kush." The Year 3 stela of Psamtik II at 
Karnak is dated to II Shemu, day 10 (i.e., the 10th day of the 10th month of the 
year). It reports: 


The army that your majesty sent to Bow-land (Kush) 
has reached the land of Pnubs. . . . The Nisyw 
(Kushites) from all parts (of Kush) had arisen against 
him, their hearts full of anger when he attacked those 
who had rebelled against him there; because he was 
furious at those who had arisen against him. His 
majesty took part in the combat as soon as he reached 
the battle. The rebels capitulated before a single 
arrow was unleashed against them. . . . Those who 
tried to flee did not succeed and were brought back 
as prisoners: four thousand two hundred men.” 


On this first campaign, the Egyptians went as far as Pnubs (Kerma), just 
south of the Third Cataract. The Year 3 inscription from Shellal near Aswan, 
likewise, states that the army of Psamtik II (not the king himself) drove as far 
as Pnubs.” The Tanis Stela version states: 


His majesty ordered an army to march towards the 
country of S3s (Shas), the nobles of the palace being 
with it. They reached Trgb, being the residence of the 


10 See above n. 5. 

11 CAH, 3.3, p. 50; TIP, p. 406 §368. 

12. NPBKN, pp. 166f. 

13 FHN, 1, pp. 279-282. Pnubs was located north of Kawa and between Dongola and Tumbos 
as the limit of the Third Cataract (JEA, 51.1, p. 103). 
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Kour (ruler of Kush) which is there, as well as the city 
of Ta-dehn. Then the army of his majesty massacred 
them, and a great carnage was made among them." 


Unfortunately, the names of these regions in Kush are still unknown but, 
when we compare the different versions of the story, $s (Shas) must lie in the 
area of Pnubs. As Laszl6 T6rék points out, from these records, “No indication 
of any further advance towards the Napata region is indicated.” 

Psamtik II subsequently led a second attack during his 6th regnal year (589 
B.C.E.). Herodotus writes: 


Psammis (Psamtik II) reigned over Egypt for 6 years 
only; he invaded Ethiopia, and IMMEDIATELY 
THEREAFTER DIED, and Apries (Hophra)" his son 
reigned in his stead.” 


According to the Adoption Stela of Ankhnesneferibre, Psamtik II died in 
regnal Year 7, on I Akhet day 23 (ie., on the 23rd day of the 1st month of the 
year).'* It would have taken Psamtik II at least a month if not much more to 
return from Kush downstream to Thebes and at least a minimum of several 
weeks in order to fight any kind of substantial war in Kush. He may well have 
spent some additional time in Kush in order to put down the rebellion, con- 
solidate power, and settle some affairs there before returning home. 
Accordingly, his campaign must have began, at the latest, in the midpart of his 
6th regnal year (589 B.C.E.). 

One inscription found at Abu Simbel, which was composed by those who 
were part of Psamtik II’s army on their return from the second campaign, 
shows that Psamtik II’s forces went as far south as “beyond Kerkis as far as 
the river permits.” Kerkis was located just north of the Fifth Cataract of the 
Nile, which stood well within the land of Kush.” This detail indicates that this 
second expedition moved south well beyond Napata,” and even “beyond 
Kerkis.” Psamtik’s sudden death upon his return home explains why we have 
not found any stelae dealing with his last campaign. We are left only with a 


14 BIFAO, 50, p. 174, and pl. II & IV; LPSAE, p. 367. 

15 KK, 373. 

16 Apries’ Egyptian name is Wah-ib-re (“Constant is the heart of Re”). In Greek it is read as 
"Anping (Apries), see Herodotus, 2:161, and Diodorus, 1:68, or as Obadpic (Uaphris), see Manetho, 
frag. 68, no. 7, frag. 69a, no. 8, in Latin Uaphres (Manetho, frag. 69b). In Hebrew this king is called 
D8 D7 (Pharaoh Hophra), see Jer., 44:30. 

17 Herodotus, 2:161. 

18 NPBKN, pp. 166f; JEA, 82, pp. 145-165. 

19 Graffito in Greek on the leg of Ramesses II at Abu Simbel (FHN, 1, pp. 286f), “When King 
Psammetichus (i.e., Psamtik II) came to Elephantine, this was written by those who sailed with 
Psammetichus the son of Theocles, and they came beyond Kerkis as far as the river permits. Those 
who spoke foreign tongues (Greeks and Carians) were led by Potasimto, the Egyptians by Amasis.” 
The participating Greek and Carian soldiers also scratched their names on the monument. 

20 NEBM, 9, p. 756; BIFAO, 50, pp. 189f. 

21 BIFAO, 50, p. 203; MACS, pp. 15, 32; NCA, p. 268, admits that it went at least “as far as 
Napata itself.” 
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comment from Herodotus (mid-4th century B.C.E.), which he obtained from 
the Egyptian priests, the keepers of the historical records. 

The Ethiopian King List further shows us that during this period Piyankihi 
IV (Awtet), more commonly known as Anlamani (Anl-Amuni; Anar-Amuni), 
and his brother Zaware Nebret Aspurta (Aspelta) held the dominant throne in 
Kush.” According to the Ethiopian King List, when we correctly begin to 
count the 1st year of the reign of Urud-Amun from the year 663 B.C.E., when 
he acquired the throne of Kush that had been held by Taharqa II, we discover 
that the 34th and last full year of Piyankihi IV (Anlamani) was the same as the 
3rd year of Psamtik II of Egypt. Indeed, Egyptologists have recognized for 
years that this war of Psamtik II against Kush was connected with the period 
of Anlamani and Aspelta, there being advocates for both views.” Actually, 
both views are correct. The first invasion fell in Year 3 of Psamtik II, being the 
34th and last full year of Anlamani. The second invasion, meanwhile, fell in 
Year 6 of Psamtik II, being the 3rd year of Aspelta (Aspurta). 


Psamtik II Year 3 Anlamani Year 34 592 B.C.E. 
Year 4 Aspurta Year 1 591 B.C.E. 
Year 5 Aspurta Year 2 590 B.C.E. 
Year 6 Aspurta Year 3 589 B.C.E. 


The reason for Psamtik II’s initial attack on Kush in 592 B.C.E. was to 
counter the rise in power of the Kushite kingdom under King Anlamani. This 
new awakening of Kushite power resulted in their revolt against their Egyptian 
overlord. Just as important, as the Tanis fragments of the story inform us,“ and 
as Ldszl6 Torék observes, “the campaign is initiated by the news of the 
Nubians’ intention to attack Egypt.”* Anlamani died the next year. The defeat 
and subsequent death of Anlamani allowed his younger brother, Aspurta 
(Aspelta), to obtain the throne by election in front of the priests, elders, and the 
entire army.” His crowning is dated to “Regnal year 1, 2nd month of Peret (the 
6th month), day 15.”” This dating brings us to mid-591 B.C.E. 

In Year 4 of Psamtik II (591 B.C.E.), we find the Egyptian king interfering 
in the politics of Huru (Khur), i.e., Syria-Palestine, especially Judah),* enticing 
the kings in that region to revolt from their Babylonian overlord, King 
Nebuchadnezzar II.” Psamtik II was successful and at the beginning of the 
next year King Zedekiah of Judah, having made an alliance with the Egyptian 
king, revolted from the Babylonian king.” As T. G. H. James points out, the 


22 CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, nos. xiv—xx. 

23 E.g., TIP, p. 406 §368, “perhaps Anlamani?”; KKNME, p. 65, “perhaps during the reign of 
Aspelta”; KK, p. 366; NEBM, 8, p. 817. 

24 LPSAE, p. 367, “One came to say to his majesty in Year 3 of his accession: The land of the 
Nhsyw (Kushites), they are planning to fight with [you].” 

25 KK, pp. 371f. 

26 Election Stela, see FHN, 1, no. 37, pp. 232-244. 

27 FHN, 1, p. 234, 2. 1. 

28 AEO, 1, pp. 180ff. 

29 CDP, 2, Pap. ix, 14.16-15.9; CDP, 3, pp. 95-97. 

30 See above Chap. XIII. 
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records for Psamtik II’s interference in Huru demonstrates that the Nubian 
campaign was over and “its outcome was no longer in doubt.”” 

Before Aspelta could recoup from the previous defeat of Kush and before 
he was able to launch his own counterstrike against Egypt, Psamtik I invaded 
Kush for a second time (589 B.C.E.). During this event, Psamtik II drove south 
as far as the Fifth Cataract and, as we shall see, beyond. In response, Aspelta 
was forced to move his capital city from Napata to Meroe, located well south 
of the Fifth Cataract.” Kenneth Kitchen additionally remarks, “Out of the bit- 
terness of this clash came his erasure of the names of the former Nubian 
pharaohs from monuments throughout Egypt.”* 

The evidence reveals a period of destruction that occurred at this very time 
in Kush. For example, during the second invasion of Kush in 589 B.C.E., 
Psamtik II’s Egyptian army reached Napata. Reflective of this conquest, the 
names of King Aspelta were erased on two major stelae (the Election Stela and 
the Banishment Stela) in the temple of Amun at Napata, dated Years 1 and 2.¥ 
On the lunette scene of the Banishment Stela the king’s figure was also erased. 
“On the Election Stela the face of the Queen Mother, her cartouches, and the 
cartouches of Aspelta’s female ancestors . . . were erased as well.”* Other bro- 
ken fragments discovered east of the First Pylon of the Amun Temple B 500 at 
Gebel Barkal and in B 900 (the annex rooms of Temple B 800), suggest to a 
number of Egyptologists that the attack on Napata took place under the reign 
of Aspelta.* A number of Egyptologists recognized that Psamtik II also pushed 
into Napata—although this movement actually occurred in Year 6 of Psamtik 
II and not in Year 3, as often supposed. This push south forced Aspelta to move 
southward and “transfer” the capital from Napata to Meroe City.” 

What these records inform us is that Psamtik II defeated the Kushites of 
northern Kush in 592 B.C.E., being the 34th and last full year of Anlamani. It is 
also clear that in the middle of the next year, King Anlamani died and his 
younger brother, Aspelta (Aspurta), was able to bring the priests and other 
leaders together in order to elect him their next king (591 B.C.E.). No doubt, 
Aspelta took his 1st year to secure his throne and the next year to build up his 
army in order to counterattack the Egyptians. Nevertheless, Psamtik II got 
wind of the plot and during the midpart of his 6th year (589 B.C.E.) once more 
invaded Kush. This time he drove south “beyond” the district of Kerkis, which 
laid north of the Fifth Cataract, and still further south to the royal city at 
Dangeil, located about 37 miles above (south of) the Fifth Cataract. For example, 


31 CAH, 3.2, p. 718. 

32. KGNCZ, p. 63; cf. BIFAO, 50, p. 203; MACS, pp. 15, 32; NCA, p. 268; and see below n. 38. 

33. TIP, p. 406 §368; also see RdE, 8, pp. 215-239. 

34 A Year 3 inscription of Aspelta’s did escape but this could be either by chance or by a repro- 
duction that was made in his 4th year to replace the first one that was destroyed. 

35 KK, p. 367. 

36 ZAS, 66, pp. 81f; RTMB, p. 2; SZMC, p. 21; JEA, 6.4, pp. 251f. Laszl6 Térék disagrees but his 
alternate interpretation seems weak and does not explain the obvious occurrence of the disaster at 
Napata at this precise time. He also ignores the invasion of Kush in Year 6 of Psamtik II as reported 
by Herodotus (KK, pp. 360f, 371-374). 

37 KGNCZ, p. 63; BIFAO, 50, p. 203; MACS, p. 15, 32; NCA, p. 268. 
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at Dangeil archaeologists found the destroyed statues of Taharga II, 
Senkamanisken, and Aspelta—the latter receiving the worst damage. Their 
pieces were found mixed in together, showing a common attack, and may 
very well have occurred at this precise time.* In all, this evidence fits extreme- 
ly well with the fact that Psamtik II was a contemporary with Anlamani dur- 
ing the latter’s 34th and last full year, and a contemporary of Aspelta during 
that Kushite king’s Year 1 through Year 3. Then, immediately after Psamtik II 
returned home from his second war against Kush, he died. 


Dates for King Nastossanan 

Our third point of agreement in the chronology between Kush and Egypt 
comes at the end of the 14-year reign of Ramhay Nastossanan (Nastasen), the 
king of Kush (538-525 B.C.E.). His rulership is dated by the reigns of the 
Ethiopian King List.” In May of 525 B.C.E., “in the 5th year of the kingship 
over the Persians,” ie., 525/524 B.C.E., spring reckoning,” Cambyses II, the 
king of Persia, conquered Egypt and reigned as Egypt's king “for 3 years.”” 
Cambyses II died after reigning over the Persian Empire for 7 regnal years and 
5 months, ie., around the end of the 5th month (July/Aug.) of his 8th year 
(522 B.C.E., spring reckoning), leaving 7 months shy to the completion of his 


38 S&N, 13, pp. 78-86. Kerkis is very likely connected in a general way with the modern city of 
Kurgus (BIFAO, 50, pp. 189f). In the text dealing with this second campaign of Psamtik II against 
Kush (FHN,1, pp. 286f), Kerkis is not limited to just the fortress of that name along the Nile. Much 
more probable, it refers to the entire district from the 90° bend in the river north of Kurgus south- 
ward to the Fifth Cataract. Therefore, the claim that the army of Psamtik II went “beyond Kerkis” 
would mean that they traveled beyond (south of) the Fifth Cataract. The entire statement from this 
inscription states that the army of Pharaoh not only went “beyond Kerkis” but “as far as the river 
permits” (see above n. 32). This definition would appear to take the army of the Egyptain king south 
until they reached the confluence of the Nile and Atbara rivers, a strategic location for military oper- 
ations by the Kushites. Although from Nov. to May the Atbara is little more than a stream, from June 
to Oct., at the very time when Psamtik II would have been invading, this stream rises some 18 feet 
above its usual level and, along with the raging Nile, the two rivers formed a strong barrier against 
those coming from the north. Beyond this confluence lay the district of Meroe (Saba), the city being 
located about 37 miles south of this point. 

39 CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, nos. xxi and xx; cf. Chart F. 

40 See App. B. 

41 Manetho, frags. 71a & b. Africanus gives a slightly different story. He states that Cambyses 
II began to reign Egypt in his 5th year but ruled for 6 years (527-522 B.C.E.) (Manetho, frag. 70). 
It is clear that Africanus was counting Cambyses II’s rulership over Egypt by Egyptian reckoning 
and from the time that the Egyptians began paying him tribute as the monarch of the Persian 
Empire (527 B.C.E.). Ptolemy, Can., no. 22, gives Cambyses 8 years as king of Babylonia (AY) but 
does not mention the 7 months of the Magi. The Armenian text states that it was “in the 15th year” 
of Cambyses II that he began to reign over Egypt (Waddell, Manetho, p. 176, n. 1, p. 177, n. 1). This 
dating is explained by the fact that Cambyses II was co-regent with his father, King Cyrus the 
Great, from the time that they conquered Babylon on the 3rd day of Arahsamnu (about Oct. 16th) 
of 539 B.C.E. (NBD, p. 123). For example, in a tablet dated to the 1st year of Cyrus the Great over 
Babylon, Cambyses is called the king of Babylon (Enc. Ir., s.v. Cambyses II). In addition, in the 
Nabonidus Chronicle, 3:18-28, Cambyses II led the religious ceremonies at Babylon, the responsi- 
bility of a king. In addition, in a proclamation of Cyrus the Great to the Babylonians, Cambyses 
II is named along with Cyrus the Great in giving the prayers to Marduk, a sign of kingship. As a 
result, the 15 years found in an Armenian version of Eusebius begin with his joint reign alongside 
his father in Babylonia in 539 B.C.E., i.e., his 15th year is 525 B.C.E., spring reckoning. 
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8th year.” Therefore, Cambyses II reigned over Egypt for 3 years, from about 
mid-May of 525 to about mid-August of 522 B.C.E. Meanwhile, it was in the 
last months of his reign that two Magi brothers revolted from Cambyses II 
and seized the government in Persia. One of the brothers was able to pass 
himself off as Smerdis, the brother of Cambyses II. The Persian populace was 
fooled because they were unaware that Smerdis had already been secretly 
murdered by Cambyses II.” 

The Magi revolt lasted 7 months and their deception was revealed in the 
8th month.“ The Magi revolt began on the 14th day of the month of Viyakhna 
(the 12th month, Feb. / March), i.e., about March 11th,* but they did not secure 
the throne of the kingdom of Persia until the 9th day of the month of 
Garmapada (the 4th month, June/July) of 522 B.C.E.” Shortly thereafter, when 
word reached King Cambyses II, who was now in Syria, Cambyses II died “by 
his own hand,” ie., he had accidentally killed himself due to his own mistake. 
On the 10th day of the month of Bagayadish (the 7th month, Sept./Oct.), the 
rebels were killed and Darius the Great became the new king of Persia.” 

During the 3 years that Cambyses II was the ruler over Egypt (May 525 to 
May 522 B.C.E.), Cambyses II twice invaded Kush. Herodotus provides us 
with the sequence of these events. On the 10th day after the conquest of 
Memphis in May of 525 B.C.E., Cambyses II brought Psamtik III up on the 
walls of the city of Memphis and showed him the servitude of his people.” 
Cambyses II next went from Memphis to Sais (about 118 miles north) in order 
to scourge the dead body of King Amasis," the man whose afront to 
Cambyses II was the cause for the Persian invasion of Egypt.” Nevertheless, 
Amasis had already died before Cambyses II arrived in Egypt.* Cambyses II, 
having accomplished his task, then returned from Sais to Memphis. These 
events would not have taken more than a month and would bring us to some- 
time in late June of 525 B.C.E. 


42 Herodotus, 3:66f; SIDG, pp. 6-15, 2. 27-74. This detail is supported by Herodotus who adds, 
although saying it clumsily, that there yet remained a 7-month period from the death of Cambyses 
until the end of the 8th year of Cambyses, see Herodotus, 3:67, i.e., after noting that the Magi 
reigned fearlessly, he adds, “wijvag ext tobs Extdoinovg KopPvon ec ta OKtw EtEa Tig TANP@orOs (7 
months [after the death of Cambyses] which were remaining of Cambyses into filling up the 8th 
year).” Since the Magi did not reign but about 1% months after the death of Cambyses, and 
Cambyses died at the end of the 5th month of his 8th year, it is clear that Herodotus was trying to 
say that after the death of Cambyses II, there remained a 7-month period left in the king’s 8th year. 
Thus, George Rawlinson’s translation of the fuller passage, “Thus then Cambyses died, and the 
Magus now reigned in security, and passed himself off for Smerdis the son of Cyrus. And so went 
by the seven months which were wanting to complete the eighth year of Cambyses” (Rawlinson, 
Herod., 2, p. 110, trans. of 3:67). 

43 Herodotus, 3:61-80; SIDG, pp. 6-15, L. 27-74. 

44 Herodotus, 3:68. 

45 SIDG, p. 8, L. 35-39. 

46 Enc.lr, s.v. Cambyses II. 

47 SIDG, p. 9, 2. 40-43. 

48 SIDG, p. 9, £. 40-43; Herodotus, 3:62-67, esp. 3:64; Syncellus, 289. 

49 SIDG, pp. 11f, 2. 50-59. 

50 Herodotus, 3:14. 

51 Herodotus, 3:16. 

52 Herodotus, 3:1. 

53 Herodotus, 3:10. 
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First ATTACK ON KUSH 

Cambyses II now made plans to attack three regions: (1) the Carchedoni 
(Carthaginians) of northwest Africa, (2) the Ammoni, who lived a 10 days’ 
march from Thebes through the sandy desert,“ and (3) the long-lived 
Ethiopians of Saba (Meroe).® His attempt to send the Phoenician navy against 
the Carthaginians failed when the Phoenicians refused to attack their brothers 
who lived in Carthage.” To accomplish the other tasks, Cambyses II first sent 
spies to Meroe, the capital of Ethiopia,” asking the Ethiopians various ques- 
tions in order to test them. The Ethiopians, of course, already knew they were 
spies.* One of their responses was to express doubt that the Persians had the 
ability to conquer Kush.” When the spies returned with this information, 
Cambyses II was “angry” at their boast “and marched forthwith against the 
Ethiopians.”® Nevertheless, Cambyses II was ill-prepared for the expedition, 
beginning the exploit before he was fully ready. For this reason, Herodotus, 
agreeing with the Egyptians, thought Cambyses II had gone insane." 

After reaching Thebes, the Persian king sent part of his forces against the 
Ammoni, while Cambyses II himself led the main army against Ethiopia. Both 
expeditions failed and Cambyses II was forced to return to Egypt.” Regarding 
his invasion of Kush, we read: 


Yet before his army had accomplished the fifth part 
of their journey they had come to an end of all there 
was in the way of provisions, and after the food was 
gone they ate the beasts of burden until there was 
none of these left also. Now Cambyses having per- 
ceived this, changed his mind and led his army back 
again... .° 


Herodotus adds that the army of Cambyses II was forced to eat grass in 
order to stay alive and Cambyses II feared that they would become cannibals. 
So he “gave up his expedition against the Ethiopians and marched back to 
Thebes, with the loss of many of his army.” If we allow about 3% months for 
the journey of the spies to both reach Kush and return downstream to 
Memphis, and then for Cambyses II to hastily gather his army and set out 
against Ethiopia, we will have reached October of 525 B.C.E. 


54 Herodotus, 4:181. 

55 Herodotus, 3:17. 

56 Herodotus, 3:19. 

57 The spies went to see the “Table of the Sun” which was held by the long-lived Ethiopians 
(Herodotus, 3:17-19, 23); cf. Pausanias, 1:33:4, “The most righteous of them (the Ethiopians) inhabit 
the city of Meroe and what is called the Aethiopian plain. There are they who show the Table of the 
Sun, and they have neither sea nor river except the Nile.” 

58 Herodotus, 3:21. 

59 Herodotus, 3:17-24. 

60 Herodotus, 3:25. 

61 Herodotus, 3:25, cf. 3:30, 34, 37f, 61. 

62 Herodotus, 3:25f. 

63 Herodotus, 3:25. 

64 Ibid. 
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It would have taken no more than 3% months for Cambyses II to march 
his forces from Memphis to Thebes (a month and 10 days’ journey upstream) 
and then coming only as far as a fifth of the way towards his target in Kush, 
where his army experienced starvation that caused them to return to Thebes. 
Therefore, his first campaign against Ethiopia ended in mid-January of 524 
B.C.E. Having reached Thebes and safety, Cambyses II now returned to 
Memphis, a march of a month and 10 days’ journey upstream but far less 
going downstream (about 3 weeks),® bringing us to mid-February. Just after 
arriving in Memphis, Cambyses II—who mocked the religious practices of the 
Egyptians—caused the death of the newborn bull calf identified by the 
Egyptian priests as the deified Apis. 

Having searched for and found an animal who had the correct designated 
markings,” the priests at Memphis would then declare this calf the Apis. After 
this declaration, they would next begin a 7-day festival in its honor. Hearing 
the tumult of the celebration, Cambyses II called the priests to bring the ani- 
mal to him, which apparently occurred on the 1st day of the celebration.” It 
was at that time that the king stabbed the animal. Seeing the contempt 
Cambyses II expressed for the Apis bull, the priests buried the animal without 
giving knowledge of its whereabouts to the king.® 

An epitaph of the Apis bull (IM 4133), who died while Cambyses II was on 
his expedition to Kush and which prompted this search for a new calf, dates 
the previous animal’s birth to Year 27 (of Amasis) and its death to Year 6, 11th 
month, (day unreadable) of Cambyses II.” Since “Year 27” certainly refers to 
Amasis, Year 6 of Cambyses II would also have been counted by the Egyptian 
system, i.e., beginning about January 1 of each year.” Since the Egyptians used 
the non-accession-year system, his “Year 6” was counted in this text from 
when Cambyses II began as the king of Persia (Cambyses II having ascended 
the throne in December of 530 B.C.E.). Under this system, the 6th year of 
Cambyses II was the year 525 B.C.E., January reckoning. As a result, the Apis 
bull died about mid- to late November of that year. The previous Apis bull, 
therefore, as we have said, died while Cambyses II was on his first expedition 
against Kush. The normal time for embalming the animal and the ceremonies 


65 A military march upstream from Memphis to Thebes is stated to have taken a month and 10 
days (ARAB, 2, §§901, 906). Nevertheless, it would have been much faster going downstream from 
Thebes to Memphis. 

66 “The marks of this calf called Apis are these: he is black, and has on his forehead a three- 
cornered white spot, and the likeness of an eagle on his back; the hairs of the tail are double, and 
there is a knot under the tongue” (Herodotus, 3:28, cf. 2:153). “Memphis . . . contains temples, one 
of which is that of Apis, who is the same as Osiris; it is here that the Apis bull is kept in a kind of 
sanctuary, being regarded, as I have said, as deity; his forehead and certain other small parts of 
his body are marked with white, but other parts are black; and it is by these marks that they 
always choose the bull suitable for the succession, when the one that holds the honor has died” 
(Strabo, 17:1:31). 

67 Herodotus, 3:27-29. 

68 Herodotus, 3:29. 

69 LPDPE, pp. 30-35; PECSA, pp. 122-124. 

70 HdO, p. 276. 
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regarding its death took about 70 days,” which brings us to early February of 
524 B.C.E. At this time, the search went out for a new bull calf. The timing 
brings us precisely to the days when Cambyses II returned to Memphis from 
Thebes and the 1st day of the Apis festival. 

Herodotus informs us that Cambyses II, seeing the worship of an animal 
as an act which personally mocked him, stabbed the new Apis bull calf in its 
thigh, scourged the priests, and threatened to kill any one who continued the 
Apis festival. The Apis was laid in the Temple and died shortly thereafter 
(although the exact time is not stated).” For this reason, a new Apis bull was 
not sought again until after Cambyses II was willing to accept the cult. That 
time did not arrive until Cambyses II was ready to leave Egypt in 522 B.C.E. 
The record of this new calf is found on stela IM 4187 in the Louvre.” This offi- 
cial Egyptian record states that this Apis bull was born in Year 5 of Cambyses 
IL, on the 29th day of the 5th month, and it died in Year 4 of Darius I, the new 
Persian king of Egypt, on the 4th day of the 9th month. It was buried in Year 
4, the 13th day of the 11th month. 

Two points catch our interest. First, because the issue is the Apis bull, the 
year system used by the Egyptian record found in IM 4187 is based upon 
Cambyses II and Darius I as pharaohs of Egypt, not as the kings of Persia. 
Accordingly, the Egyptian year system (January 1 reckoning) was used. In 
turn, the numbering of the year of the king is different than the system that 
was being used by the Persians for the kings of Persia. The year system of 
Cambyses II as Pharaoh of Egypt is revealed in the demotic papyrus text enti- 
tled the Peteisis Petition.” In this document we read: 


In his 2nd year, therefore, Cambyses really con- 
quered Egypt, and in the 5th year he died.” 


The Persians and Egyptians during this period were known to record 
events in Egypt by both the Egyptian and Persian systems, even using double 
dating.” Under either system, this text clearly shows that Cambyses II count- 
ed his kingship over Egypt from his conquest of Pelusium in December of 526 
B.C.E.; but he “really” did not become king until Year 2, when he had cap- 
tured Memphis. Under this arrangement, Cambyses II did, in fact, die during 
his 5th year as Pharaoh (whether 522 B.C.E., January Ist Egyptian reckoning 
or spring Persian reckoning). In turn, Cambyses II, now seeking favor from 
the Egyptians as he was preparing to leave Egypt, finally allowed a new Apis 
bull calf to be chosen. As mentioned above, the animal was born at the end of 
May, 522 B.C.E., and not long after was brought into service.” Cambyses II 
apparently sanctioned the calf and its festival just before he left Egypt on his 


71 JNES, 54.2, p. 123, n. 22. 

72 Herodotus, 3:29. 

73 LPDPE, pp. 36-41. 

74 DEBU, p. 13. 

75 P. Rylands, IX:21, dated Year 9 of Darius, see DFBU, p. 13. 

76 E.g., JNES, 13.1, pp. 1-20. 

77 That the Apis bull was put into service when it was about 9 months old, see Kush, 8, p. 74. 
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return to Persia (about June/July), although in deference to the king it may 
not have entered service until after Cambyses II left Egypt. 

As the drama unfolded, while Cambyses II was in Agbatana, Syria, he 
learned of the revolt of the Magi. Angry and acting too hastily, he accidentally 
stabbed himself in the thigh with his sword while mounting his horse. About 
20 days thereafter, in the 5th month of that same year (July/Aug.), Persian 
reckoning, he died in Agbatana, Syria of gangrene from his wound.” 


SECOND ATTACK ON KUSH 

Returning to the events in Egypt in February, 524 B.C.E., two other impor- 
tant occurrences took place that date a second invasion of Kush by King 
Cambyses II. Just after Cambyses II returned from Thebes and killed the Apis 
calf, he further descended into madness. Out of jealousy, the Persian king now 
sent his trustiest servant, Prexaspes, to follow after Smerdis, his full brother, 
who was returning to Persia, with orders to murder him. Two reasons are 
given. First, Smerdis could draw the powerful bow given to them from the 
Ethiopians while no other Persian could accomplish the task;” and second, 
Cambyses II had a dream which he interpreted to mean that Smerdis would 
sit upon the royal throne in Persia.” Then after Prexaspes left, Cambyses II 
married his full sister,** whose name was Meroe. No doubt, this was an 
attempt to mimic the practice of brother-sister marriages used by the Egyptian 
and Ethiopian kings in order to establish legitimacy on the Egyptian and 
Ethiopian thrones.” Nevertheless, these two events would have only occupied 
no more than about 1 or 2 months’ time, bringing us to a date no later than 
April of 524 B.C.E. 

Herodotus now discusses the story of how Cambyses II killed his sister- 
wife because she criticized him about the murder of Smerdis, their brother. 
Importantly, between Cambyses II’s marriage to his sister and her death, 
Cambyses II was able to make a second expedition against Kush. Despite his 
previous losses, Cambyses II’s army (a good part which apparently had 
remained stationed at Thebes during this period) was able, again, to march 
southward into Kush. This time Cambyses II was victorious, conquering parts 
of Ethiopia as far south as Upper (southern) Kush and its capital city of Saba 
(Meroe). We know this detail because his sister-wife, who was pregnant at the 
time, died in Meroe, where an outraged Cambyses II killed her. In her honor, 
Cambyses II renamed the city of Saba “Meroe.” Herodotus, for example, 
speaks of “the Ethiopians nearest to Egypt,” i.e., those of Lower or North 
Kush, “whom Cambyses subdued during his march towards the long-lived 
Ethiopians (of Upper or South Kush);“ and also those who dwelt about the 


78 Herodotus, 3:64-66. 

79 Herodotus, 3:21, 22, 30. 

80 Herodotus, 3:30, 63-65. 

81 Herodotus, 3:31. 

82 See App. I. 

83 Herodotus, 3:32. 

84 That the long-lived Ethiopians were those who dwelt in Saba (Meroe), see Herodotus, 
3:17-19, 23; cf. Pausanias, 1:33:4. 
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sacred Nysa (Napata),* where Dionysus (Amun) is the deity of their festi- 
vals.”** Other ancient writers agree. Strabo, for example, writes: 


Furthermore, when Cambyses took possession of 
Aegypt, he advanced with the Aegyptians even as far 
as Meroe—some say HIS WIFE DIED THERE.” 


Josephus reports: 


. . . Saba, the capital of the Ethiopian realm, which 
Cambyses later called Meroe after the name of his sis- 
ter... .% 


George Syncellus states: 


Kambyses, the son of Cyrus, captured this city (Saba) 
and decreed that it be named Meroé after his sister.® 


Lucius Ampelius, likewise, points out that Ethiopia was a place where 
Cambyses II “founded the city of Meroe.”” Taken together, this evidence 
reveals that Cambyses II renamed the city of Saba “Meroe” in honor of his 
sister-wife after he murdered her in that city. 

Herodotus points out that Meroe is located about a 2 months’ journey by 
land and river as one goes south from Elephantine (Aswan).” As previously 
noted, it takes a month and 10 days for an army to reach Thebes from 
Memphis, and there are still another 199 miles from Thebes to Elephantine— 
about a 13 to 15 days’ journey. Therefore, it was a journey of about 4 months 
from Memphis to Meroe. When we add that the sister-wife of Cambyses II 
was pregnant at the time of her death (most likely becoming pregnant soon 
after their marriage), it is very likely that Cambyses II’s second expedition left 
Memphis in about May of 524 B.C.E. Cambyses II would have defeated the 
Ethiopians and reached Saba (Meroe) in about September or October, 524 
B.C.E. He certainly would have remained there for at least a short period, if 
for no other reason than to rest his army and resupply. Cambyses II would 
also have wanted to punish the king of Ethiopia for earlier mocking him and 
his Persian army. 

Undoubtedly, King Nastossanan of Kush would have been removed from 
power by Cambyses II at this precise moment, just as Cambyses II had earlier 


85 Cf. Herodotus, 2:146. Mount Nysa is the sacred mountain of Zeus. The Ethiopian Holy 
Nysa can be none other place than Gebel Barkal (Pure Mountain) in Nubia, which mountain is 
called “sacred” in hieroglyphic inscriptions (e.g., Godley, Her., ii, p. 125, n. 1). 

86 Herodotus, 3:97. 

87 Strabo, 17:1:5. Diodorus, 1:33, claims she was his mother, but this is only a misunderstanding 
of the Egyptian theme of Hathor as the mother-wife being incarnate as the sister-wife. Hathor is at 
times not only the wife but the mother and the daughter of Ra. Like Isis, she is at times described 
as being the mother of Horus, the god who is the representation of Pharaoh. 

88 Jos., Antig., 2:10:2. 

89 Syncellus, 139. 

90 Ampelius, 13. 

91 Herodotus, 2:29-31. 
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removed the king of Egypt—a common political practice utilized by this 
Persian monarch. Persian occupation of southern Kush was, nevertheless, 
short-lived. This point is demonstrated by the fact that only North Ethiopia 
was counted as a part of the Persian Empire by Cambyses II’s successor, 
Darius I.” In this region of Kush, the best time to march northward back to 
Thebes would have been in mid-winter, when the weather was cooler. 
Therefore, the Persian army, with a very high probability, would have left 
Kush in about February, returning to Memphis in about June of 523 B.C.E. 

After mentioning Meroe’s death, Herodotus goes on to list several other 
insane acts committed by Cambyses II while he was still living in Memphis.” 
Then, after a digression in the story,“ Herodotus continues by reporting that, 
after Cambyses II had lost his wits, and “while he still lingered in Egypt, two 
Magi, who were brothers, rebelled against him.” This brings us up to the 
12th month of his 7th year as the king of Persia, i-e., March of 522 B.C.E.* By 
using the expression “he still lingered in Egypt,” Herodotus clearly indicates 
that, after returning from Kush, Cambyses II spent the rest of the year 523 
B.C.E. in Memphis. He would have left Egypt during the following spring of 
522 B.C.E., staying in Syria for only a short period. While in Syria, he heard of 
the Magi revolt. It was then that he accidentally wounded himself and died, 
ie., at the end of his 5th month (July/ Aug.), Persian reckoning. This chronol- 
ogy is straightforward and easily tracked. 

The Ethiopian King List calculates the reigns of its kings by the non-acces- 
sion-year method, counting a king’s accession year as his first. Therefore, 
Handu Wuha Abra, who followed Nastossanan, would have began his reign 
with the year that Cambyses II captured South Kush in 524 B.C.E. The last full 
year attributed to Nastossanan was 525 B.C.E., the year of the first invasion of 
Kush by Cambyses II. Nastossanan’s removal from the throne, accordingly, 
would have been in 524 B.C.E., the very year that Cambyses II invaded Kush 
for the second time, also being the time when he conquered South Kush along 
with its capital city of Saba (renaming it Meroe). The records, accordingly, are 
in full agreement. 


Conclusion 

In summary, there are several touchpoints between Egyptian chronology and 
the chronology of the Ethiopian King List that allows us to date Terhaq 
(Taharga, Tirhaqah, Terhak, etc.): 


e Shabago’s first 12 years of reign over both Kush and Egypt was 
707-696 B.C.E. 


92 Herodotus, 3:97. 
93 Herodotus, 3:33-38. 
94 Herodotus, 3:39-60. 
95 Herodotus, 3:61. 
96 SIDG, p. 8, £. 35-39. 
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e Taharga Piye’s Heb Sed (30-year anniversary) begins his reign in Kush in 
706 B.C.E. 


e The beginning of the reign of Urud-Amun was in 663 B.C.E. 


From the time of Urud-Amun down until the reign of Cambyses II of 
Persia over Egypt, the Ethiopian King List is accurate. This detail is demon- 
strated by the fact that Egyptian records touch base again with the Ethiopian 
King List by the two campaigns of Psamtik II, which took place during his 3rd 
and 6th regnal years. First, they agree with the 34th and last full year of 
Anlamani being 592 B.C.E., and second, with the 3rd year of Aspelta. Finally, 
the second Ethiopian campaign of Cambyses II, which resulted in a great vic- 
tory, occurred in 524 B.C.E., while he was the king of Egypt. This detail con- 
nects the chronology of Cambyses II with the end of the reign of Ramhay 
Nastossanan (Nastasen) of Kush. 
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Appendix F 
Dating 
Dynasty XXV 


he total years of Dynasty XXV of Egypt can be reconstructed with a great 

deal of accuracy. Manetho defines Dynasty XXV as consisting of three 
Ethiopian kings who ruled as Pharaohs of Egypt: Sabakon (Shabaqo), 
“Sebichos (Shebitku) his son,” and Tarakus (Taharga, Tirhaqah, etc.).' 
According to Eusebius, the Old Chronicle, the Book of Sothis, as well as other 
sources using Manetho, these three kings ruled a total of no more than 44 
years.” Inscriptions produced by these kings agree with this total. The highest 
date for the official regnal year found for each respective king is as follows: 


Shabago 15 years’ 
Shebitku 3. years’ 
Taharqa 26 years® 


Total: 44 years 


Dynasty XXV of Manetho can be placed immediately on top of the reign of 
Psamtik (Psammetichus) I of Dynasty XXVI. As T. G. H. James remarks: 


... the first king of the Saite Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 
Psammetichus, dated his reign from the time of 
Taharqa’s demise. Thus Manetho, in the surviving 
epitomes, brings the Twenty-fifth Dynasty to an end 
with Taharqa’s death.° 


The 1st year of Psamtik I was 663 B.C.E.’ As a result, the 1st year of 
Shabaqo, the first king of Dynasty XXV, is 707 B.C.E. 


Tang-i Var Pass Inscription 

Despite the strong evidence that there was only a 44-year period for Dynasty 
XXV dominance in Egypt, from its beginning with its first king, Shabaqo, until 
the death of Nefertem Taharqa, there have been a number of Egyptologists 


Manetho, frags. 66, 67a & b. 
Manetho, frags. 67a & b; Old Chron. in Syncellus, 56f; Sothis, nos. 75-77; Eusebius, Chron., 
pp. 147, 148; Sec. Hier. Cod., p. 34. 
Limestone cube statue of Ity, BM EA 24429; HdO, p. 261; TIP, p. 153 §125. 
Karnak Nile Level Text, no. 33; TIP, p. 154 §126; HdO, p. 258. 
> LSDM, iii, pl. 36; Kush, 8, pp. 72; ARE, 4, §§959-962; CAW, p. 81; TIP, pp. 161f, §§130-131; 
HdoO, p. 290; Kush, 8, pp. 267-269. 
6 CAH, 3.2, p. 701. FHN, 1, p. 192, “Psammetich I, whose reign started in 664 BC .. . counted 
his regnal years in direct continuation of those of Taharqo.” 
” See App. B & C. 
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who still desire to stretch this period further back in time. More recently, this 
endeavor has been exacerbated by a misinterpretation of a rock inscription 
found in 1968 at the Tang-i Var pass in northwest Iran.* The inscription from 
Tang-i Var reports that, at some point before Sargon’s military campaign 
against Iran in the region of Karalla, Iamani (Yamani), the king of Ashdod, 
was handed over to Sargon by ”Sd-pa-ta-ku-u’ (Shapatakuu), king of the land 
of Meluhha (Kush).”* Shapatakuu sounds very much like Shebitku. Therefore, 
the interpretation arose that Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo, must have already 
been in power by the time that the war in Karalla was undertaken. If this is 
true, then the entire chronology for Dynasty XXV would be severely pushed 
back in time. 

The Tang-i Var inscription is dated to Sargon’s 15th year, sometime 
between the spring of 707 to the spring of 706 B.C.E." The expedition against 
Karalla would have taken place during the summer or autumn of 707 B.C.E., 
since the Assyrians were traveling in the mountainous districts of Iran where 
(1) a spring campaign would be hindered by the wet and muddy weather and 
(2) a winter effort would be buffeted by the harsh mountain cold. The inscrip- 
tion itself would have been composed while the Assyrian army was returning 
home in the late autumn of that year. The story of Iamani’s deportation to 
Assyria is also placed before the completion of the new Assyrian capital of 
Dur-Sharrukin (on the 6th day of the 2nd month of the 16th year of Sargon, 
ie., in the spring of 706 B.C.E.)." Nevertheless, in these other mentionings of 
Iamani’s deportation to Assyria, the name of the Kushite king is not given.” 

On the other end of the equation, analysis of all the Assyrian texts from 
Sargon indicated that Iamani (Yamani) of Ashdod was turned over to Sargon 
sometime well before the spring of 706 B.C.E." For example, during either Year 
10 or Year 11 of Sargon (712 or 711 B.C.E.), the Assyrians invaded Palestia and 
made an assault on the city of Ashdod. As a result, Iamani, the king of Ashdod, 
fled to Egypt and then continued on to Meluhha (Kush) for safety."* At the 
same time, the episode of Iamani being sent to Assyria is not mentioned in any 
Assyrian records that can be dated to the 13th or 14th years of Sargon’s reign. 

As part of these calculations, we must also consider the travel time from 
Kush to Nineveh in order to deliver Iamani to the Assyrian king—at least 3% 
and possibly as long as 4 to 5 months.” The Display Inscription from Room XIV, 


8 For the text and analysis, see Orientalia, NS, 68.1, pp. 31-57; Orientalia, NS, 68.1, pp. 

58-61; Orientalia, NS, 70.1, pp. 1-18; JEA, 88, p. 182; AeUL, 16, pp. 275-291; MittSAG, 17, pp. 139f. 
° Tang-i Var, L. 19f; see Orientalia, NS, 68.1, p. 36, £. 20; DISK, pp. 76, 308. 

© DISK, pp. 76, 308. 

" Orientalia, NS, 68.1, pp. 50f, 54. 

2 Orientalia, NS, 68.1, pp. 52; ARAB, 2, §§62f; BPENR, p. 202. 

33 Orientalia, NS, 68.1, pp. 31-57; Orientalia, NS, 70.1, pp. 1-18. 

4 JCS, 12.3, pp. 83, 92-96; Orientalia, NS, 68.1, p. 52; ARAB, 2, §195; BPENR, pp. 202f. 
The Assyrians point out that it was a journey of 1 month and 10 days from Memphis to 
Thebes for an army (ARAB, 2, §906). Piye informed us that he left Napata to go to Thebes on the 
9th day of the 1st month of the year (FHN, 1, p. 79, 2 29) and expected to arrive in Thebes just 
before the “3rd month of the Ist season, the 2nd day” (FHN, 1, p. 77, L. 26), i.e., 53 days from 
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for example, refers to Iamani as leaving Kush and traveling “the long journey 
to Assyria (and) my presence.” There can be little doubt that Iamani would 
have been delivered into the hands of the Assyrian king no later than the early 
or middle part of 707 B.C.E., placing his departure from Meluhha (Kush) 
sometime in late 708 to early 707 B.C.E. The records suggest that Iamani 
would have arrived in Assyria prior to the commencement of the Assyrian 
campaign against the mountainous districts of Iran, located just to the east of 
Assyria—although it is possible that Sargon received word of Iamani’s arrival 
during his eastern campaign. The extradition of the rebellious King Iamani to 
Assyria by the Kushite ruler would no doubt be in the context of a gift that 
came from a king who desired good diplomatic relations with the Assyrian 
Empire, whose forces were now located on the northeastern border of Egypt. 
The Kushite king clearly wanted to avoid complications for his own plans to 
conquer Lower Egypt, which subsequently took place in the 2nd year of 
Shabaqo, the son of Kashta (706 B.C.E.).”” 

The chronological problem regarding the Kushite kings ruling Egypt 
springs from the fact that, on the Tang-i Var inscription, the name of the king of 
Melubha (Kush) sounds very close to the name Shebitku. As a result, it has been 
touted as proof that Shebitku, the son of Shabago, was already ruling Egypt by 
707 or 706 B.C.E. At the same time, no one can push back the dates for Nefertem 
Taharga, which is firmly established at 26 years and falls immediately before the 
1st year of Psamtik I of Dynasty XXVI. These scholars had already moved back 
Taharga II’s last year from 663 to 664 B.C.E.'"* This problem has forced the advo- 
cates of this new view of Egyptian chronology to turn their attention towards 
expanding the dates of Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo. 

Prior to the discovery at Tang-i Var, historians readily accepted the idea 
that the Ethiopian king who returned Iamani to Sargon was Shabaqo.” 
Indeed, years ago clay seal-impressions bearing the titles of Shabaqo over his 
figure in a triumphal pose were discovered in Nineveh, one of the capital 
cities of Assyria.” As Kenneth Kitchen points out, these seals were most likely 
attached to papyrus documents of diplomatic import.” Nothing, on the other 
hand, has ever been found that connects Egyptian-Assyrian diplomacy with 
Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo. Yet with just one line from an Assyrian inscrip- 
tion left in Iran, Dynasty XXV’s chronology was totally rearranged. Shabaqo, 


Napata to Memphis. Nevertheless, travel time for couriers escorting a captive would take a little 
less time. If we allow for 1% months from Napata to Memphis and another 2 months from 
Memphis to Assyria, the journey would have taken approximately 3% months. Nevertheless, the 
trip from Egypt to Assyria, due to weather and other reasons, may have lingered as long as an 
additional 30 to 60 days. 

16 Orientalia, NS, 68.1, p. 53. 
See the discussion below on pp. 490f. 
18 See App. C. 
Me E.g., CAH, 3.2, p. 692; TIP, p. 380 §341. 
20 LAIE, p. 499; CESBM, I, p. 290, nos. 2775, 2776; TIP, p. 380 §341, and n. 779; DRNB, p. 132 


TIP, p. 380 §341. 
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rather than beginning his reign in Egypt in the year 707 B.C.E., was now made 
to die around 707 to early 706 B.C.E. so that Shebitku would be the ruler men- 
tioned in the Tang-i Var inscription.” 

To make these dates work, those advocating this new chronology totally 
ignored the context of the years provided by Manetho. In their effort, they 
pulled out the highest number of years given to Shebitku, i-e., the 14 years as 
mentioned by Africanus.” Then insisting that there were no co-regencies in 
Dynasty XXV,* they added these 14 years to the top of the 26-year reign of 
Taharga IL,” which they had already increased by one year from 689 to 690 
B.C.E.* This process gave them the year 704 B.C.E., which is still well short of 
what was required for their interpretation of the Tang-i Var inscription. Since 
this technique did not work, they postulated “at least 16 years” out of thin air, 
arguing that these numbers were justified because of their interpretation of 
just this one inscription.” As a result, the highest known regnal date of only 3 
years for Shebitku,* based upon their interpretation of the monument from 
Iran, was expanded from 3 to “at least 16 regnal years.” 

Others became even more radical. Some have now argued that, despite the 
words of Manetho, Shebitku was not even the son of Shabago but actually 
ruled prior to him.” The problem with this view is that Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and Manetho all make Shabago the first Ethiopian king to rule Egypt, while 
Manetho reports that Shebitku was the “son” of Shabaqo, not his predecessor, 
and only followed Shabagqo on the throne in Egypt.” That Manetho would 
have both misplaced Shebitku’s reign and misidentified him as the son of 
Shabago is highly unlikely. In addition, Nefertem Taharqa reports that in his 
Year 6 (684 B.C.E.) he succeeded Shebitku, not Shabago, on the throne.” 


22 Orientalia, NS, 70.1, pp. 1-18; Orientalia, NS, 68.1, pp. 58-61; HdO, p. 258. 

8 Manetho, frag. 66. 

** E.g., Karl Jansen-Winkeln claims “there has never been the slightest hint at any form of 
coregency of the Nubian kings of Dynasty 25” (HdO, p. 258). Dan’el Kahn concludes, “In sum, 
there is not one shred of concrete evidence that coregency was ever practiced in the Kushite king- 
dom” (MittSAG, 17, p. 141). Cf. AEC, pp. 189-193, under the section entitled “Hypothetical 
Coregencies: Survey,” and pp. 235f. William Joseph Murnane states, “The texts adduced to sup- 
port the coregency of Shebitku and Taharga can be explained otherwise, and there is no other evi- 
dence for this coregency” (AEC, p. 236). They simply reduce the evidence from Kawa IV and V 
(see App. G) to the argument that it can also be explained in other ways and then they totally 
ignore the evidence from Manetho, which clearly demonstrates co-regencies. 

*° E.g., Orientalia, NS, 68.1, pp. 58f. Others used the 12-year figure. ARE, 4, §885, adds the 12 
years to 688 B.C.E., beginning Shebitku in 700 B.C.E. FHN, 1, p. 127, adds the 12 years to 690 
B.C.E. beginning Shebitku in 702 B.C.E.; cf. TIP, p. 589, Table 4. 

6 See App. C. 

of E.g., HdO, p. 258; Orientalia, NS, 70.1, pp. 1-18. 

8 Karnak Nile Level Text, no. 33; FHN, 1, p- 128, 2.1. 

oe E.g., JACE, 10, pp. 26-34, esp. p. 29; GM, 245, pp. 17-31; GM, 251, pp. 13-20; JEH, 1.2, pp. 
124-151. Broekman’s claim that Shabaqo’s Year 2 inscription overwrote on the edge of Shebitku’s 
Year 3 inscription, thus making Shabago reign after Shebitku, is neither real nor convincing. 

3° Herodotus, 2:137, 139; Diodorus, 1:65:2-8; and see below ns. 49-54, and cf. App. K. 

°! TK, pp. 15f, IV, Year 6 Stela of Taharqa, 2. 8, specifically names Shebitku as the king whom 
Taharqa succeeded during his 6th year (cf. pp. 27f, V, Year 6 Stela of Taharqa, and the commentaries 
on pp. 17-20, 29f, 32, n. 51). 
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Furthermore, Shebitku, the son of Shabagqo, is identified only as a king of 
Egypt, more specifically, an Ethiopian ruler from Memphis in Lower Egypt. 
Not one piece of evidence even suggests that he had authority over Egypt 
beyond Karnak, let alone southernmost Egypt or Kush. Indeed, there is no 
sign that Shebitku ever ruled over any part of Kush. Neither is the name 
Shebitku found in the Ethiopian Kings List. Yet King Shapatakuu of the Tang- 
i Var inscription was not connected with Lower Egypt and was specifically 
identified by the Assyrians as the “king of the land of Meluhha (Kush).” 


SHABAQO OR KASHTA? 

Most have ignored the possibility that ”Sd-pa-ta-ku-tu’ (Shapatakuu), king 
of the land of Meluhha (Kush),” was really a corrupt form of either the name 
Shabago or his throne name Se-be-qa-ta-w-y. What is even more probable is 
that Shapatakuu (if, as suspected, is an Assyrian form of the name Shebitku) 
is either a personal or throne name for Kashta, the father of Shabaqo. Let us 
examine both possibilities. 

First, the Assyrians continuously butchered the pronunciation of 
Ethiopian and Egyptian names. Psamtik, for example, is called Tushamilk,” 
Osorkon is called Si-il-kan-ni,* Taharga (Tirhagah, Terhaq) is called Tarki, 
Nekau is called Niki, Pedubast II is called Putubishti, Sheshong (Shoshenq) is 
called Susinku,™ the title “Pharaoh” is Pir’u,* and so forth. A number of histo- 
rians have even argued that the Pharaoh who is named Shabakt, named as 
the father of Urdamane, who is found on an inscription of the Assyrian king 
Assurbanipal in a reference to his war against Egypt,” is really a form of the 
name Shebitku.” Kenneth Kitchen, for example, argues, “Most scholars pre- 
fer—perhaps correctly—to take the Assyrian ‘Shabaku’ as intended (or an 
error) for Shebitku.”* Jim Dunn, as another example, noting that the Assyrian 
“annalist wrote what he heard,” also writes, “The errant orthography can be 
explained by the fact that the name Shabaka is more properly vocalized as 
Shebitku. If so then the ‘t’ in the doubled consonant ‘tk’ in the name of 
Shebitku would easily be lost to a foreign ear.” Neither should we dismiss 
the fact that the Greek and Latin texts reciting Manetho’s Egyptian list of 
kings referred to Shebitku as Lefiyw@> (Sebikhos),” LeBr«kw@v (Sebekos),” 
Sebichos,” Sebichus,* and the like, not only showing the interchangeability of 


°° ARAB, 2, §785; cf. EP, p. 353. 

*% JCS, 12.3, p. 78, L. 8; BASOR, 141, pp. 24f. 

34 ARAB, 2, §771. 

3 ARAB, 2, §§18, 55, 195. 

36 ARAB, 2, §775. 

” JEA, 35, p. 147, no. 76; TIP, p. 150 §121; Kush, 8, p. 72. This interpretation is not the view of 
this study. Nevertheless, it demonstrates an acknowledgement by Egyptologists of the fluidity of 
the pronunciation of these Egyptian and Kushite names by the Assyrians. 

TIP, p. 150 §121. 

*- TENK, p.1. 

40 Manetho, frags. 66 & 66a; Eusebius, Chron., p. 148. 

“! Sothis, no. 76. 

* Manetho, frag. 66b. 

3 Sec. Hier. Cod., p. 34. 
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the kh, k, and tk sounds but lending support to the understanding that when 
the Assyrian scribe of Sargon wrote Shapatakuu he could easily have been 
referring to Shabaka (Shabagqo). 

These examples clearly reveal the inability of the Assyrians to accurately 
pronounce Egyptian and Ethiopian names. To rely on a single Assyrian scribe 
who wrote down a name just one time based upon phonetic spelling (i.e., 
writing down a name based upon how his ear heard the sound of the name) 
is risky at best. There must be far more evidence before one could make the 
determination about who the Ethiopian king actually was. As we have 
demonstrated above, a number of Egyptologists even believe that the name 
Shabaka, found in an inscription of Assurbanipal (c.663 B.C.E.), was an errant 
reading for Shebitku. The opposite can just as well be true. 

Accordingly, one of the interpretations for the identity of ”Sd-pa-ta-ku-tw’ 
(Shapatakuu), king of the land of Meluhha (Kush),” can be explained if the 
name Sd-pa-ta-ku-ru’, the name found in the Tang-i Var inscription during the 
15th year of Sargon (707 B.C.E.), means Shabago. A possibility is that 
Shapatakuu (Shabataku?) is nothing less than an Assyrian phonetic spelling 
for either Shabago (Shabakti, Shabaqu, Shabaka, etc.) or for a form of his 
throne name Se-be-qa-ta-w-y.“ To the foreign ear of Sargon’s Assyrian scribe, 
he heard, Sha-pa-tkuu, the pa standing for the ba sound and the tk or tak stand- 
ing for the g/k sound. Under these circumstances, there is no need to specu- 
late that Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo, was in power in 707 B.C.E. Indeed, the 
king who is named at Tang-i Var is only called the king of Meluhha (Kush) 
and not the king of Egypt. Shabaqo, meanwhile, held Meluhha (which 
included a large portion of Upper Egypt) in 707 B.C.E, and began his con- 
quest of Lower Egypt the next year. Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo, on the 
other hand, is never called the king of Kush and only held the title as a king 
of Egypt. There are simply too many variables that would cast doubt on who 
exactly is intended as the king of Kush in the Tang-i Var inscription. Yet 
Shabago is a possibility. 


“Another possibility comes from the fact that Neferkare Shabaqo had three other Egyptian 
throne names, that of the Horus, Golden Horus, and Golden Falcon. For almost all other 
Pharaohs, these three names were usually very different from their Prenomen and Nomen. Yet in 
the case of Shabaqo, all three names were the same, Shebeqtawy (Sebeqatawy, Sebeqtawy, etc.). 
This name can easily be heard in the ear of an Assyrian scribe as Shapatakuu (Shapatkuu) and in 
the Assyrian record at Tang-i Var, i.e., Sha-pa-ta-ku-u = Se-be-qa-ta-w-y. The double consonant “gqa- 
taw” or “qtau” being heard as “ta-kuu” or “tku,” the tku sound reflecting the q(t)u sound. Thus, 
Egyptian She-be-qtaw-i = Assyrian Sha-pa-tku-u. There is also the possibility that Kashta, the father 
of Shabaqo, was also known by a name which, to the Assyrians, sounded like Shapatakuu. Kashta 
was co-regent with Shabaqo during his first year as the king of Egypt and Kush but his several 
other names are presently unknown. For still another argument against identifying Shapatku 
with Shebitku, see LPIE, pp. 163f. In this case, Kenneth Kitchen accepts the identification with 
Shebitku but denies that Shebitku was anything more than a lesser ruler with his father, King 
Shabaqo. The most likely, of course, might be that Shapatkuu was merely the Assyrian scribe’s 
attempt at Shabago/Shabakd. 

*  Sha-ba-qu could possibly have been heard by the ear of the Assyrian scribe as Sha-pat-kuu, 
running the sounds together. In either case, the result is the same. 
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Nevertheless, everyone seems to have missed the obvious. Only one of the 
various throne names of King Kashta, the father of Shabaqo, is even known, 
Nj-Mx t-R< (“The Possessor of Truth is Ré”), an Egyptian-style royal title most 
likely taken when he ascended to an Egyptian throne.” The personal name 
Kashta, meanwhile, is more of a title, for it means “the Kushite.”“” No one has 
stopped to consider the higher probability that Shebitku was either an 
Ethiopian personal name or one of the throne names held by Kashta, who was 
the ruler of Meluhha (Kush) at the precise time that the Tang-i Var inscription 
was composed. This detail is also suggested by the fact that Shabaqo would 
likely have given one of his father’s royal names to his own son, a son who 
would succeed him on the throne at Memphis in Lower Egypt. 

Kashta also had a motive to return Iamani of Ashdod to the Assyrian 
king Sargon. In the year 707 B.C.E., Kashta, a Kushite ruler who had already 
been living in Upper Egypt for some time, ascended to a throne in Upper 
Egypt and made his son Shabago his co-regent. For that reason, nothing is 
known for Year 1 of Shabaqo, seeing that his father, Kashta, while he was 
still alive, was the real power. Returning King Iamani of Ashdod to the 
Assyrian King Sargon that same year, thereby, is explained as an attempt on 
Kashta’s part to placate the Assyrians, who had already advanced to the 
Egyptian northeastern frontier. This gesture would keep the peace, at least 
until Ethiopian control over all Egypt had been firmly established. Kashta, 
thereby, took away any current Assyrian excuse to invade Egypt as part of 
an effort to recover Iamani. Shabaqo, the son of Kashta, also subsequently 
sent gifts to the Assyrians in order to maintain peace between the two mili- 
tary powers.* 

The point is, there are a number of good possibilities for the source of the 
name Shapatakuu that was found on Tang-i Var inscription of 707 B.C.E. That 
Shapatakuu (Shebitku) was either a personal or a throne name belonging to 
Kashta, the grandfather of Shebitku II, the son of Shabaqo, is the simplest and 
most obvious conclusion. Kashta, therefore, is Shebitku I. 


Stacking Chronologies 

The various attempts to push back the dates for the reigns of Shabaqo and 
Shebitku ignore the limits set on them by Manetho, the Egyptian inscriptions, 
and all other ancient records. To accomplish their task, as we have already 
pointed out, they first misused the records from Manetho by taking figures 
out of context in order to stack their own chronology. And when this attempt 
did not suffice, they ignored all records and proclaimed their own exaggerat- 
ed dates. It thus behooves us to take a closer look at the information from 
Manetho to see exactly what he did say. Ancient inscriptions and the sources 
using Manetho are as follows: 


46 FHN, 1, p. 43. 
“7 Ibid. 
48 See above n. 20. 
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Shabaqo_ Shebitku  —_Taharqa_ (Total) 


Eusebius” 12 12 20 = 44 
Armenian Eusebius” 12 12 20 = 44 
Book of Sothis™ 12 12 20 = 44 
Jerome (Hieronymus)” 12 12 20. see ad 
Interpretive Armenian” 10 T2 20 = 42 
Africanus™ 8 14 18 = 40 
Highest date, inscriptions” 15 3 26 = 44 


The highest total from these sources is 44 years, the medium is 42 years, 
and the smallest is 40 years. These figures must now be contrasted with the 
new arrangement—one which denies any co-regencies. If the numbers for the 
new arrangement are allowed, we have at minimum 57 years (15 + 16 + 26). It 
would take much more than a mispronunciation of one name to accommo- 
date such a large difference between 44 years and 57 years. 

Manetho places a further limitation on these numbers by stating that 
Dynasty XXV came to power when Shabago captured and burned alive 
Bocchoris (Bakenranef), the last king of Dynasty XXIV.%° The Old Chronicle 
states that Dynasty XXIV had “3 generations for 44 years.”” In addition, in 
another version from Eusebius, we read that Dynasty XXIV, naming only its last 
king Bochchoris, continued for 46 years.* Africanus’ version of Manetho is even 
more specific, giving its last king, Bochchoris, only 6 years.” This detail precisely 
fits the reports provided from ancient inscriptions. There are several Serapeum 
stela that give Year 5 and Year 6 for Bakenranef, Year 6 being his highest and last 
year.” We also know from these Serapeum inscriptions, which are found in the 
area of Memphis, that Year 2 of Shabaqo is equivalent to Year 6 of Bakenranef.” 
This data indicates that Shabago drove Bakenranef out of Memphis that year. 
Accordingly, these two Pharaohs reigned contemporarily for 2 years, each over 
his own piece of Egypt. Since Shabaqo had reached Memphis sometime during 
his Year 2, he no doubt continued to push north and by the end of that year had 
defeated and murdered King Bakenranef of Sais. 


“  Manetho, frag. 67a; Eusebius, Chron., pp. 147, 148; Syncellus, 84. 

°° Manetho, frag. 67b. 

51 Sothis, nos. 75-77. 

52 Eusebius, Chron. Can., pp. 83, 85, year of Abraham 1282-1325. 

°° Inter. Arm., p. 10. 

> Manetho, frag. 66; Syncellus, 83. 

°° TIP, p. 551 §462. 

5° Manetho, frags. 66, 67a & b; Sothis, no. 75. 

°*” Old Chron., p. 229. The records left from Manetho do not provide the names of the first 
two rulers of Dynasty XXIV. Yet other ancient sources tell us that the father of Bocchoris 
(Bakenranef) was King Tefnakht I, variously called Tnephachthus, Technactis, Tnephachthos, and 
so forth by various early Greek writers (e.g., Plutarch, Isis, 8; Diodorus, 1:45; Aelian, 12:3). The 
first of the three kings listed by Manetho has not yet been confirmed. 

38 Eusebius, Chron. Can., pp. 77, 83, year of Abraham 1236-1281. 

5° Manetho, frag. 64; Syncellus, 82. 

° CAW, p. 82; CAH, 3.2, p. 689; Kush, 8, pp. 65f; Orientalia, NS, 70.1, pp. 10f. 

1 Orientalia, NS, 70.1, pp. 10f; CAH, 3.2, p. 689; Kush, 8, p. 66; CAW, p. 82; LPIE, p. 141; HdO, 
p- 261, n. 189; TIP, pp. 141f. 
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Herodotus informs us that during the reign of a blind king named 
Anysis,” “Egypt,” by which he primarily means Lower Egypt, “was invaded 
by Sabakos (Shabaqo), king of Ethiopia (Kush), and a great Ethiopian army.”® 
Almost nothing is known about Shabaqo’s first year,“ but his Year 2 inscrip- 
tions indicated that during this period he had clearly began his invasion of 
Lower Egypt. Besides his Year 2 inscription at the Serapeum in Memphis, 
donation stelas show a Year 2 at Pharbaithos (in the eastern Delta), a Year 3 
from Bubastis, and a Year 6 from Sais (in the western Delta).® There are also 
stelas for Year 4 at Sau (Sais) and for Year 6 from the twin towns of Pe and Dep 
(Buto).© 

As a result of this evidence, we can see that Manetho correctly gives both 
12 years and 10 years for the first king of Dynasty XXV. Year 1 and Year 2 of 
Shabaqo equals Year 5 and Year 6 of Bakenranef. In agreement with these 
details, the 44-year period given for Dynasty XXIV ends when Shabaqo 
became the king of Egypt at Thebes (Year 1 of Shabaqo), i.e., 707 B.C.E. There 
is little doubt, as already noted, that Shabaqo conquered all of Lower Egypt 
by the end of his Year 2 (= Bakenranef Year 6). Thus the alternative figure of a 
46-year period for Dynasty XXIV encompasses the 6th and last year of 
Bakenranef (706 B.C.E.). In turn, the beginning of Year 3 of Shabaqo (705 
B.C.E.) is counted by Manetho as the beginning of Shabaqo’s full dominance 
over all of Lower Egypt. 


Co-regencies 

Regarding the last half of Dynasty XXV, ancient inscriptions along with 
Manetho’s records demonstrate a 6-year co-regency of Shebitku and Taharqa 
II. In the Kawa inscriptions in Kush, for example, we read that when Taharqa 
II was a 20-year-old youth, Shebitku fetched him from Kush and brought him 
north to Thebes to be with him, i.e., to join him on the throne.” F. M. Laming 
Macadam remarks, “What happened at Thebes was tantamount then to an 
association of Taharqa on the throne with Shebitku.”® Macadam, who trans- 
lated these texts from Kawa, writes: 


& The identity of the town and king named Anysis (Anusis) are presently unknown, but the 
man was most probably a ruler from a city of the same name located in the Delta. The Delta 
region is indicated by the fact that, when Anysis fled Shabaqo, he hid on the island of Elbo located 
in the marshland (e.g., Herodotus, 2:137, 140; Thucydides, 1:110; Steph. Byn., s.v. EAB«). Anysis is 
said to have followed King Asukhin (Herodotus, 2:136f), whose name is usually identified with 
Shoshenq (BZS, 8, p. 50; Lloyd, Her., pp. 87£), kings of that name having ruled dynasties located 
in the Delta. We agree with Dan’el Kahn, although for different reasons, that this Shoshenq is 
Shoshengq V (BZS, 8, p. 50). 

6 Herodotus, 2:137. FHN, 1, p. 122, states that Shabago was forced to “reconquer Egypt” in 
his 2nd regnal year, which is based upon the erroneous belief that Piye ruled before Shabaqo. The 
invasion by Shabaqo was actually the initial conquest of Lower Egypt by the Kushites. 

* No inscription for Year 1 is known. During that year Shabago was co-regent with his father 
Kashta. 

® CAH, 32, p. 690; TIP, p. 379 §340; FHN, 1, p. 125. 

°° BPENR, pp. 208, 318 n. 9. 

8” TK, p. 15, IV, L. 7-9, p. 28, V, 2. 13f, 16f. Also see App. G. 

& TK, p. 17, nm. 17. 
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... Taharga counted his regnal years from the time 
when, at the age of twenty, he was associated with 
Shebitku.” 


The 1st year of this co-regency, therefore, was 689 B.C.E., being equivalent 
to the 1st year of Taharga II’s full 26-year reign. The kind words spoken by 
Taharga II about Shebitku in these inscriptions, by the way, conceal the real 
political intrigue that was being played out. To begin with, it is now realized 
that Shebitku was the son of Shabaqo,” the son of Kashta,” while Taharqa II 
was the son of Piye,” the son of Alara.” For this reason, Manetho does not 
report that Taharqa II was the son of either Shabago or Shebiktu. In addition, 
as Robert G. Morkot points out, “there is no evidence that they,” that is, Alara 
and Kashta, “were brothers,” as has been popularly assumed.” He correctly 
regards Alara and Kashta as scions from two different royal families.” Karl- 
Heinz Priese also contested any family connection.” This evidence reveals 
that when Shebitku died, he would be leaving his throne to someone other 
than one of his own sons, brothers, or family members. This detail raises the 
question as to why Taharqa II was chosen as co-regent. 

Second, even though King Piye favored living in Napata, he was political- 
ly far more powerful over Kush and Egypt than either Shabago or Shebitku. 
He had not only conquered many foreign nations but had been firmly estab- 
lished as a Pharaoh of all Egypt since 696 B.C.E., thus, 7 years prior to Taharqa 


® TK, p. 18, n. 30; EnBS, p. 301, “He began his reign at the age of 20.” 

” Manetho, frags. 66, 67a & b; BPENR, p. 224. 

7 JEA, 35, p. 147, no. 68; BPENR, p. 159, 313 n. 36; CRFAE, p. 235. As Robert G. Morkot points 
out (BPENR, p. 158), the fact that there is not one inscription which identifies Amenirdis I, the 
daughter of Kashta, as the sister of Piye further proves that Shabaqo and Piye were not brothers. 

”  Abar, the mother of Taharqa (Tahargqo), called “the king’s sister” and “Queen mother,” was 
also the sister-wife of Piye. As a result, Piye was the father of Taharqa, see TK, Kawa V, 1. 16f, 20f; 
FHN, 1, p. 131; KK, p. 134, n. 31, p. 260; BPENR, p. 176; THDAE, p. 237; EnBS, p. 301. 

73 Roberto B. Gozzoli (JEA, 95, p. 245) correctly recognized that Taharga (Taharqo) II’s grand- 
mother was the sister-wife of Alara. Gozzoli more precisely translates Kawa VI, 2. 22f, as stating: 
“His (Taharga’s) mother’s mother was assigned to him by her older brother, the son of Re Alara, 
right of voice, saying, ‘O beneficent god, the swift one, who comes to him who calls upon him, may 
you look after MY SISTER-WIFE for me, born with me from one womb.” Robert K. Ritner under- 
stands the text in the same way, translating, “May you look after MY SISTER-WIFE for me, she 
who was born together with me in a single womb” (LAIE, p. 552, 1. 23). The reference to a sister 
born together with me ina single womb might well imply that they were twins. Taharqa’s mother 
was Abar, the sister-wife of his father Piye (see above n. 72). Since Taharqa’s “mother’s mother” 
(i.e., his grandmother) was the sister-wife of Alara, it stands to reason that Alara must be the father 
of Piye. This fact is supported by the oath Alara swore, as quoted by Taharqa, to look after his sis- 
ter-wife, from whom the legitimate heir was to descend, i.e., the right coming down to Taharqa. 
The only known sister-wife of Alara was Kasaqa. Interestingly, Tabiry, another wife of Piye, was 
also the daughter of Alara and Kasaqa (KK, p. 123). Based upon common practice among the royal 
families during this period of brother-sister marriages, Tabiry would also be the sister-wife of Piye. 
Laszl6 Térdk, as a result, interestingly speaks of “Taharqo’s grandfather Alara” (KK, p. 61). 

” Meroitica, 15, p. 208; KK, p. 260, “that Alara and Kashta were brothers, IS A GUESS”; 
BPENR, p. 157, “There is no clear evidence to support this assumption, and the reconstruction 
was influenced by the theory that the royal succession passed from brother to brother,” a false 
premise; also see, p. 176, “no direct evidence to support it.” 

> Meroitica, 15, pp. 179-229; cf. KK, pp. 123f, n. 258. 

7° ZAS, 98, pp. 16-32. 
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II becoming the co-regent with Shebitku. Within this political backdrop, it is 
clear that Piye forced Shebitku to accept Taharga II, Piye’s 20-year-old son,” as 
his co-regent. Even more revealing, the official regnal years for Shebitku were 
discontinued after only 3 years. From this point on, official regnal years were 
allowed only to Taharga II. This detail shows that the official duties were 
transferred to Taharqa II even during his co-regency with the older Shebitku. 
Next, King Taharga II, late in “Year 6” of his reign (684 B.C.E.), reports: 


I received the crown in Memphis after the Hawk 
(Shebitku)* had soared to heaven and my father (the 
deity) Amun commanded me to place every land and 
country beneath my feet southward to Retekhu- 
Qabet (southern limits of Kush),” northward to 
Qebkh-Khor (the northern limit of the Egyptian 
Empire), and eastward to the rising of the sun and 
westward to its setting.” 


It was during this same year, by the way, that Pharaoh Piye placed 
Tefnakht II on the throne of Sais. Piye was clearly involved in the politics of 
Egypt during this period. Also notice that, unlike Piye’s claims of great con- 
quests,” nothing is said about Taharga II actually conquering any of the north- 
ern lands. Regarding the southern regions, a statue has been found in the 
Sudan at Dangeil in the vicinity of the Fifth Cataract of the Nile. Its inscription 
was written in Egyptian hieroglyphs, stating: 


Ntr nfr (Perfect deity)], Lord of the Two Lands, Lord 
of Action (ritual), King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Nefertum-Khu-Re, son of Re, Taharqa, [beloved] of 
Re-Harakhty who resides in Ms[...’.] forever.® 


In the Year 6 inscription mentioned above, Taharqa II does not claim that 
he conquered numerous foreign nations, as we find with King Piye. Rather he 
only reports that the deity Amun allowed him “to place every land and coun- 
try beneath my feet.” That is, Taharga II was placed in control of countries that 
had previously been conquered. This statement refers to the fact that in 684 
B.C.E. the Ethiopians still retained a good part of Piye’s northern empire.* 


” That he was 20 years old when he came to the throne, see Kawa, V, 2. 17 (cf. IV, L. 7-9, 30). 
That Taharqa II was the son of Piye, see above ns. 72 & 73. 

* Kawa, IV, £. 8 (TK, p. 15, 2. 8; LAIE, p. 538, L. 8). 

” LAIE, p. 545, n. 7, “An African tribe and later the designation of a portion of the world’s 
ocean in the districts far south of Kush bordering on the ocean.” It sets in contrast to the northern 
limits at the Black Sea (cf. below n. 80). 

TK, p. 31, n. 46; TK, p. 545, n. 8, “the northern limits of the inhabitable world.” In context, 
since Taharga Piye conquered Asia Minor (see App. H), the northern limit refers to the north 
ocean (Black Sea). 

8! Kawa, V, L. 15f; and see App. G. 

% See below App. H and above Chap. XII. 

83 S&N, 13, pp. 76-88, esp. p. 81. Taharqa II’s broken statue was found along with those of 
Senkamanisken and Aspelta, two of his successors in Kush (S&N, 13, pp. 84f). 

** See App. H. 
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Tribute paid by these countries kept Piye in a very powerful position among 
the Ethiopian and Egyptian kings. These northern territories were subse- 
quently lost during the 2nd regnal year of the Assyrian king Esarhaddon 
(679/678 B.C.E.), who as part of his first great campaign extended his empire 
as far southwest as to the border of Egypt. 

Regarding the above statements from Taharqa II, ancient writers claim that 
violence and intrigue were involved when Shebitku died. They note that 
Taharqa II killed Shebitku, apparently by poisoning him,* and subsequently 
took Shebitku’s seat on the throne at Memphis.” A comment in Jerome’s 
Chronicle, for example, reports: 


. hic ab Ethiopia duxit exercitium atque Sebiconem 
occidit ipseque regnavit Egiptiorum (he [Taharqa II] led 
the army from Ethiopia to here and thus killed 
Sebikon [Shebitku] and he himself ruled Egypt).* 


That 6 years had passed until the sole reign of Taharga II is also reflected 
in his statements that, at first, he was brought north to Thebes to join 
Shebitku. Then after Shebitku’s death during the latter part of Taharqa II’s 6th 
year, Taharga II was crowned as the sole monarch in Memphis.” It is obvious 
that since Taharga II was not crowned until the end of his 6th year, he was co- 
regent with Shebitku for that same 6-year period. That Taharga II was co- 
regent with Shebitku for 6 years was immediately recognized by Jozef M. A. 
Janssen and M. F. Laming Macadam.” Likewise, P. Van der Meer, speaking 
about Taharqa II, writes: 


That he was crowned king at Memphis in his sixth 
year can mean nothing else than that he had been for 
six years with his brother Sabataga.” If we subtract 
from his reign therefore the six years during which 
he was coregent, Sabataga must have died in 684, 
and this is the year in which Taharga came to the 
throne. . . . Taharqa became coregent in 689, and was 
twenty years old when he left his mother and moved 
to Lower Egypt with the king.” 


Manetho supports this construct. He only gives Taharqa II 20 years. Yet 
Taharqa II claims 26 years in his inscriptions. When one excludes from the 26- 
year figure the 6 years of co-regency with Shebitku, this leaves the 20 years 


8 ABC, Chron. 14, 2. 6-8. For the identification of Arza with Pelusium on the northeast bor- 
der of Egypt, see our forthcoming text, Mount Sinai (Mt.S.); and see the discussion in App. H. 
° Papyrus Vandier (Papyrus Lille 139), see LPV, pp. 39-97; CdE, 76, p. 35. 
For all the sources regarding this murder, see CdE, 76, pp. 30-47. 

88 Vatican Reginensis 560; see CM, p. 251; CdE, 76, p. 33. 

8° See Kawa IV and V; TK, pp. 15f, 23, 27f; LATE, pp. 535-545. 

* TK, p. 17, n. 17, p. 18-20, ns. 30 & 31, p. 32, n. 50; Biblica, 34.1, p. 26. 

That Taharqa II was a brother of Shebitku only in the sense of a marital connection, see 
App. G,n. 1. 

> CAW, p. 82. 
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that are found in Manetho. Meanwhile, Manetho gives Shebitku 12 years, 
although only 3 regnal years are known from the inscriptions. The 3 regnal 
years and the 6 years of co-regency with Taharqa II accounts for 9 years. When 
we subtract these 9 years from the 12 years found in Manetho, we have 3 years 
yet to explain. On the other side of the equation, Shabaqo reigned 15 regnal 
years but Manetho only gives him 12 years (since coming to the throne in 
Thebes) and 10 years (since overthrowing Bocchoris of Sais at the end of his 
2nd year). If we take 12 years from the time Shabago became king in Thebes 
from his known 15 regnal years, that leaves 3 years’ co-regency with Shebitku. 
Accordingly, 3 years’ co-regency with Shabaqo, plus 3 regnal years, plus a 6- 
year co-regency with Taharga II equals 12 years (3 + 3 + 6 = 12), precisely the 
number given by Manetho for Shebitku. 

These details leave only the figures from Africanus to be explained. 
Africanus states that Manetho’s records gave 8 years to Shabaqo, 14 years to 
Shebitku, and only 18 years to Taharga II. When we add the 8 years of 
Shabago with the 14 years of Shebitku, we have 22 years, the same total that 
we find in the Interpretive Armenian text (10 + 12 = 22). Shebitku cannot rule 
after his death (at the end of 684 B.C.E.), so the two sources used the same 
ending date. The difference is explained by Shebitku being associated with the 
throne in 697 B.C.E. (beginning the 14-year period) and then becoming crown 
prince in 695 B.C.E. (beginning the 12-year period). 

Egyptologists of more recent date have greatly distorted these figures by 
taking out of context the 14-year figure found in Africanus for Shebitku. They 
ignore the shorter reigns of 8 years for Shabago and 18 years for Taharqa II 
that go with these 14 years. Counting back from the death of Shebitku, the 14 
years for Shebitku and the 8 years for Shabago equal the same period of 22 
years as found in the Interpretative Armenian text, which gives Shabago 10 
and Shebitku 12 (= 22 years). 

Finally, the 18 years for Taharga II provided by Africanus is also easily 
explained. Counting 18 years after the year of the death of Shebitku (i.e., the 
last year of the 14-year period), we arrive at the year 666 B.C.E.” It was during 
this year that Assurbanipal, the king of Assyria, drove through Egypt and 
made it all the way south to Thebes.” Taharga II was forced south, fleeing 
back to Kush.” Therefore, in this sense, 666 B.C.E. was the last year in which 
Taharqa II was counted as the king of Memphis and Thebes, for he no longer 
resided in these cities. Africanus merely indicates from the records of 


3 As of yet, there is no inscription or document found that gives the exact year and date for 
this military campaign, even in the records of Assurbanipal. The Assyrian Eponym List, for exam- 
ple, breaks off with the 6th year of Sennacherib (699/698 B.C.E.); Chron. 1 only takes us down to the 
accession year of Assurbanipal (669 B.C.E.) (ABC, 1, 2. 34-38). Assurbanipal (668-626 B.C.E.), 
instead, only speaks of his campaigns, but does not date them. His Egyptian campaigns are labelled, 
“my first campaign” and “my second campaign” (ANET, pp. 294f). Yet the evidence used for the 
reconstructions of the chronology for the Assyrian period of Assurbanipal clearly points to 666 
B.C.E., ie., TIP, p. 553 §465, places the war between 667-665 B.C.; CAH, 3.2, p. 700, in 667 / 666. 

*4  ANET, pp. 294. 

°° CRFEAE, p. 235, states that Assurbanipal “drove Taharga back to Napata.” 
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Manetho that he recognized that Taharqa II’s 18th year of sole rulership over 
Memphis and Thebes was his last while living in Egypt due to the conquest 
of Egypt by the Assyrians and his removal to Napata. 

Nevertheless, after this devastating defeat of the Kushite Pharaoh, the 
local kings in Egypt broke their agreement with the Assyrian king and made 
another alliance with Taharga II. Although he now held his primary residency 
in Napata, the Egyptians continued to recognize him as Pharaoh in Thebes 
and Upper Egypt as well as in a number of local districts of Lower Egypt.” As 
a result, Taharga II continued to be recognized as a ruler of Egypt for two 
more years, that is, until his death (either very late in 664 B.C.E. or very early 
in 663 B.C.E.). At that time he was replaced on the throne of Kush by his 
nephew Urud-Amun (regarding whom we shall discuss in Appendix J). Since 
Psamtik I counted his reign from 663 B.C.E., Manetho gave Taharqa II until the 
end of 664 B.C.E., i-e., his 20th year as sole ruler over the Memphite throne and 
as the king of Kush and Egypt. 


Conclusion 

Despite all of the evidence, when the facts came into conflict with the inter- 
pretation of more recent Egyptologists, they were ignored. The evidence for a 
co-regency between Taharga II and Shebitku as found in the Kawa IV and V 
texts, for example, was glossed over as “fragile” and placed in the context of 
being only one possible interpretation.” Yet the hard evidence was irrefutable 
that Taharqa II only reigned 26 regnal years. Having already pushed back 
Taharqa II's first year from 689 to 690 B.C.E. by using a false interpretation of 
the Demotic Papyrus Berlin 13588,* the advocates for this new chronology 
were forced to concentrate on expanding Shebitku’s reign. 

For a new chronology for Dynasty XXV to work, it was theorized that 
Shebitku’s short reign of only 3 regnal years, as found in the inscriptions, had 
to be a number far too low. In an attempt to extend his reign as far back as pos- 
sible, they first borrowed from Africanus’ version of Manetho, taking the high- 
est number found for Shebitku, ie., 14 years. To apply this number, they had to 
ignore the fact that they were using it out of context, stacking the 14 years on 
top of the 26-year reign of Taharqa II, bringing his starting year to 704 B.C.E. 

Then when the Tang-i Var inscription was discovered, they misidentified 
the Kushite king named Sd-pa-ta-ku-tu’ with Shebitku, the son of Shabago. 
This connection, they believed, placed the beginning of Shebitku’s reign back 
to 706 B.C.E. Now, even the 14-year figure found in Africanus’ version of 
Manetho was thrown aside as still not big enough. As a result, several chro- 
nologists sought reasons to increase Shebitku’s regnal years by means of spec- 
ulation, using 16 years as the new minimum. As we have demonstrated, these 
theories and speculations can all be proven incorrect or insufficient. 


°° ANET, pp. 294f. 
” E.g., AEC, pp. 190-193. 
°8 See above App. C. 
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Nefertem Taharqa’s 
Rise to Power 


he following are excerpts from the “Year 6” inscriptions of Nefertem 
Taharqa which refer to the history of his rise to power: 


“Year 6” stela, Temple T (Merowe Museum, No. 52). TK, 1, pp. 15f, 2. 7-18. 


Now his majesty was in Bow Land (Kush) as a good- 
ly youth, a king’s brother,’ pleasant of love, and he 
came north to Thebes in the company of goodly 
youths whom his majesty King Shebitku had sent to 
fetch from Bow Land, in order that he would be 
there with him, since he loved him more than all his 
brothers.? He passed to the nome of Amtin of Gem- 
paten so that he could make obeisance at the temple 


1 The expression, “a king’s brother” was, “A very common Ethiopian title” (TK, p. 17, n. 
15). It may have little to do with his blood kinship with Shebitku and more with his royal and 
political status. Alan Gardiner speaks of the difficulty in dealing with “Egyptian genealogical 
problems: one never knows whether terms like ‘son’, ‘daughter’, ‘brother’, ‘sister’, and so forth 
are to be understood literally or not” (EP, p. 178. Also see HdO, p. 288). Dan’el Kahn translates 
the verse to read, “It is because he (Shabatka) loved me more than all his brothers and more than 
all his sons I was promoted over them by his majesty.” Kahn then footnotes the word “his” and 
states, “If Shabatka and Taharqa had been brothers, he would phrase this sentence differently: 
‘(because) he loved me more than all my/our brothers. . .’”” (MittSAG, 16, p. 161, & n. 166). What 
we do understand is that Taharqa II was the son of King Piye while Shebitku (Shabatka) was the 
son of King Shabaqo. The usage of the term “brother” seems best explained by the fact that, as 
the Assyrians pointed out, the sister of Taharqa was the wife of “Shabaki” (although some 
believe this to be an Assyrian form of the name which actually stands for Shebitku; JEA, 35, p. 
147, no. 76; TIP, p. 150 §121; Kush, 8, p. 72). Yet Shebitku is unlikely and most scholars now 
believe that Shabago was the true brother-in-law of Taharga II. This detail is supported by the 
Ethiopian King List, which names Queen Nicauta (Ni-kauta) as the person who ruled Kush after 
Shabaqo. Therefore, she was a contemporary with her father, Tsawi Terhaq (Tahargqa Piye). Thus, 
it would have been Nicauta who links the line of Piye with that of Shabaqo. Shabaqo and the sis- 
ter of Taharga II, in turn, were the parents of Urud-Amun, who ruled Kush after the death of 
Taharga II (ARAB, 2, §§775, 844, 906, 944, 1117; cf. App. J). In this light, Taharqa II was the broth- 
er-in-law of Shabaqo and thus related to Shebitku as his uncle, thus the term “brother” was used 
in the ancient family sense of the term. This usage was common in the ancient Near East. 
Abraham, for example, referred to his nephew, Lot, as his brother (Gen., 12:5, 14:12-16). The 
issue is still not fully resolved. 

2 Notice carefully that Taharqa II does not say that he was Shebitku’s brother by the same 
father, only that he was loved by Shebitku “more than all his brothers.” He does not say “my 
brothers.” Despite the platitudes, Taharqa II was forced upon Shebitku by the more powerful 
King Piye with the intent of replacing the incompetent Shebitku on the throne. According to 
ancient sources, Taharqa II poisoned Shebitku and took his place on the throne of Dynasty XXV 
(Papyrus Vandier, first published in 1985, see LPV, pp. 39-97; CdE, 76, p. 35). 
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door, with the army of his majesty (Shebitku)’ which 
had traveled north together with him. He found that 
this temple had been built in brick, but that its sand- 
hill had reached to its roof, it having been covered 
over with earth at a time of year when one feared 
the occurrence of rainfall. And his majesty’s heart 
grew sad at it until his majesty appeared as king, 
crowned as king of Upper and Lower Egypt, (and) 
when the Double Diadem was established upon his 
head and his name became Horus Lofty-of-Diadems, 
he called to mind this temple, which he had beheld 
as a youth, in the first year of his reign. 


Then his majesty said to his courtiers, “Lo, I desire to 
rebuild the temple of my father Amon-Ré of 
Gempaten, since it was built of brick and covered 
over with soil, a thing not pleasant in the opinion of 
men.” The deity was in this place, yet it was not 
known what the rain had done. But it was he who 
preserved this temple until it befell that I was 
crowned king. For he knew that his son, namely I, 
whom he begat, had made a monument for him. For 
the ‘mothers’ of my mother were committed to him 
by their brother, the chieftain, the son of Ra, Alara. 


“Year 6” stela, Temple T (Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek). TK, 1, p. 28, 2. 13-19. 


I came from Bow Land (Kush) in the company of the 
king’s brothers, whom his majesty had summoned, 
so that I would be there with him, since he loved me 
more than all his brethren and all his children, and I 
was preferred to them by his majesty, for the hearts 
of the people turned toward me and the love of me 
was with all men. I received the crown in Memphis 
after the Hawk (Shebitku) had soared to heaven 
(died), and my father Amun commanded me to 
place every land and country beneath my feet, 
southward to Retekhu-Qabet, northward to Qebkh- 
Khor, and eastward to the rising of the sun and west- 
ward to its setting. 


[Now she was] in Bow Land, namely the king’s sis- 
ter, pleasant of love, the king’s mother, Abar, may 


3 “The army of his majesty” is here a reference to the army of King Shebitku. This detail is 
confirmed when we are told in this passage that Pharaoh Shebitku “had sent to fetch from Nubia” 
Nefertem and his brothers, “in order that he would be there with him (Shebitku).” 
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she live. Now further I had departed from her as a 
youth of twenty years when I came with his majesty 
to Lower Egypt.‘ Thereupon she came north to see 
me after an interval of years. She found me crowned 
upon the Throne of Horus, having received the Dia- 
dems of Ra, the Two Serpents having united with my 
head, and all the gods protecting my body. 


4 This passage, showing that Pharaoh Shebitku accompanied Nefertem from Thebes to 
Memphis in Lower Egypt, demonstrates that the story found in Eusebius (CM, p. 251) cannot re- 
fer to Nefertem’s first arrival in Egypt at the age of 20. In Eusebius, Nefertem marched north 
with his own army and killed Shebitku. In the above texts, Nefertem came north with the army 
of Shebitku to Thebes and then accompanied Shebitku to Lower Egypt. 
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Appendix H 


Dating the 
Empire of Piye 


nother important question that must be answered is, “How long did 

Taharqa Piye’s empire last?” Inscribed on the Sandstone Stela of Piye from 
the temple of Amtin at Napata, during Piye’s 3rd year as a king of Egypt (694 
B.C.E.),' he not only declared himself to be a king of both Kush and Egypt but 
also of many foreign countries. In the lunette (half-moon-shaped space), the 
enthroned Aman (Amun, Amon) holds out in his left hand to King Piye the 
Red Crown of Lower Egypt and the Kushite skullcap-crown with one uraeus 
at the front in his right hand.’ Laszl6 T6r6k adds: 


Appearing in lieu of the Upper Egyptian White 
Crown, the skullcap in Amtin’s hand indicates the 
associations between these two crowns .. .,° but it 
may also refer in subtle iconographical terms to the 
actual rule of the Kushite Piye over Upper Egypt.’ 


The inscription proclaims that the deity Amtin prophesied that Piye was 
destined from the womb to be the ruler of the Black-land (Egypt).° In another 
part of the inscription, Piye proclaims, “Amdin of Napata has granted me to 
be RULER OF EVERY FOREIGN COUNTRY” and “Amfin in Thebes has 
granted me to be ruler of Black-land (Egypt).”° Accordingly, as a king of Kush 
who was under the deity Amin of Napata, Piye was able to rule “every for- 
eign country,” while, as a king in Egypt under Amun of Thebes, he ruled 
Egypt. Piye reiterates this claim when describing himself as, “Horus: Mighty- 
bull, who-appears-in-Napata,” adding: 


Golden Horus, Whose-diadems-are-holy, Whose- 
strength-is-powerful, at seeing whom every one lives 
like He-of-the-horizon, King-of-Upper-and-Lower- 
Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands, [Piye], son-of-Ré, lord 
of diadems, [Meri Amun, Piye], the good deity, KING 
OF KINGS, RULER OF RULERS, THE SOVEREIGN 
WHO SEIZES ALL LANDS, whose power is mighty 


'  FHN, 1, p. 59, £. 5; LAIE, p. 464, 2. 29. 

* _RKD, p. 29. 

> ZAS, 66, pl. vi; FHN, 1, p. 60. By the time of Piye, the Kushites had expanded the name 
Kush to include a large part of Upper Egypt. For the Assyrian definition, see Chap. XI, pp. 
173-175. 
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whose atef-crown [is on] his head,’ . .. ONE ALONE 
WHO EXPANDS KUSH, fear of whom is put into the 
lords of foreign countries, there being no boasting of 
great men.®° 


At Medinet-Habu (the Pylon of the Ethiopians) we read that a king named 
Taharga claimed to have conquered Kamet (Black-land; Egypt), Tesher (the 
desert), and Tepa(?).? We also find a long list of captured cities written on the base 
of a statue found at Karnak which belonged to a king named Taharqa." Each city 
represents the greater region under the control of this king. This record not only 
states that a king named Taharga (Tirhagah) controlled Ethiopia, Egypt, and 
northern Africa, but it claims that he had some sort of sovereignty over Tunip 
(Upper Syria, west of the Euphrates), Qadesh (Lower Syria/ Palestine), and the 
Shasu (region of Edom and the Trans-Jordan), as far north as Arzawa (western 
Asia Minor), Khatti (eastern Asia Minor), and Naharin (western Mesopotamia), 
and even as far east as Assur (Assyria) and Sinagar (Babylonia)." 

Greek records also discuss Taharga Piye’s great conquests. Strabo, for exam- 
ple, speaks of a great king named “Tearko the Ethiopian,”” Tearko being a 
Greek form of the Ethiopian name Taharqa, called Tirhaqah by the Israelites." 
Tearko, he points out, led one of the great “expeditions” of the ancient world “to 
lands far remote,” campaigns which were not “matters of off-hand knowledge 
to everybody.” Strabo lists these great leaders as “Madys the Scythian, Tearko 
the Ethiopian, Cobus the Treran, Sesostris and Psammetichus the Egyptians, 
and the Persians from Cyrus to Xerxes.” In another place, Strabo, citing 
Megasthenes (c.300 B.C.E.), defines just how far Tearko conquered: 


However, he (Megasthenes) adds, Sesostris the 
Egyptian and Tearko (Tirhaqah) the Ethiopian 
advanced AS FAR AS EUROPE. And Nabocodroser 
(Nebuchadnezzar II), who enjoyed greater repute 
among the Chaldaeans than Heracles, led an army 
even AS FAR AS THE PILLARS (of Hercules). This 
far (to the Pillars), he states, TEARKO ALSO WENT. 
And Sesostris also led his army from Iberia to Thrace 
and the Pontus." 


The atef-crown is the White Crown of Upper Egypt as the symbol of the Osiris cult. 
FHN, 1, pp. 58f, £. 1-3. 
MH, p. 9. The mentioning of the god Sopdu of Asia in the inscription might imply that 
Tepa was a reference to western Asia. If this is the case, Kamet (Egypt) would be coupled with 
Tesher (the desert), a reference to the Sahara desert and all North Africa west of Egypt, and Tepa 
(western Asia). 
10 KETA, p. 66, Plate 45a; ETL, p. 187, List xxxvi. 
"For a discussion of this inscription and the locations of the area, see above Chap. XII, pp. 
188f, ns. 32-40. 
2 Strabo, 1:3:21, 15:1:6. 
SHE, 6, p. 157. 
4 Strabo, 1:3:21. 
1 Tbid. 
16 Strabo, 15:1:6. 
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Sulpitius Severus similarly states that in the days of Sennacherib, “Tarraka, 
king of Ethiopia, invaded the kingdom of the Assyrians,” indicating that 
Tirhaqah’s forces moved well beyond Pelusium at the northeastern frontier of 
Egypt and into the territory of the empire of the Assyrians. Bar Hebraeus indi- 
cates the same thing. He writes in his third chapter that, AFTER the 185,000 
Assyrians were destroyed by the plague before the walls of Jerusalem, 
Sennacherib “heard that Tarhak, king of the Kushites, had come forth to fight 
with him, and straightway he departed to Nineveh” in order to escape. This 
comment shows a belief on the part of Bar Hebraeus that Tarhak (Tirhaqah) 
had passed beyond Pelusium and was now approaching the city of Jerusalem 
in pursuit of Sennacherib. It is no surprise that Taharqa Piye boasts that he 
was the only Kushite king to make such a great conquest into Asia. As men- 
tioned above, on his Sandstone Stela of Piye for Year 3, he records that he was 
the “RULER OF EVERY FOREIGN COUNTRY”® and the “king of kings, ruler 
of rulers, the sovereign who SEIZES (i.e., conquers) ALL LANDS, . . . ONE 
ALONE WHO EXPANDS KUSH, fear of whom is put into THE LORDS OF 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, there being no boasting of great men.” 

Yet when we come to the Victory Stela, dated to New Year’s Day of Piye’s 
21st year (Feb. 8th, 676 B.C.E.),” the king can only claim that he is a ruler of 
Kush and Egypt. In Year 20 he had to leave Napata in Kush in order to reestab- 
lish his authority over Lower Egypt (the North Land). In this stela, Piye 
describes himself as “the king-of-Upper-and-Lower-Egypt,”™ declaring him- 
self a “mighty ruler” who reestablished his rulership over the North-land 
(Lower Egypt), proclaiming himself, “Ruler, beloved of Dominion (Thebes).”” 
Nothing, meanwhile, is mentioned regarding his former boast of great con- 
quests and rulership over many foreign countries. The reason for this omission 
in the Victory Stela is that by 679 B.C.E. Piye had lost all those regions of his 
empire lying beyond Egypt. In that year, Esarhaddon, the king of Assyria, had 
recovered great portions of the Assyrian Empire which had been lost to the 
Kushites by his father, Sennacherib, in 701 B.C.E. In the 2nd regnal year of King 
Esarhaddon (679/678 B.C.E.), we read the Assyrian king had marched west all 
the way to the Arza, located on the border of Egypt.” In Year 4 of Esarhaddon 
(677/676 B.C.E.), he captures Sidon on the Phoenician coast. 

The loss of the Levant is also demonstrated by an inscription reporting a 
prayer that has been assigned by Pascal Vernus to Nefertem Taharga,” but 
might actually belong to Taharga I (Piye). Vernus notes that this inscription 


Severus, 1:50. 

8 FHN, 1, p. 57, L. 1-3. 

% FHN, 1, pp. 58f, £. 1-3. 

20 HdO, p. 272, for the Egyptians dates for 676 B.C.E. 

*! FHN, 1, p. 65, L. 1, p. 76, L. 23, p. 87, L. 76, p. 99, L. 101. 

* FHN, 1, p. 112, £. 157-159. 

23 ABC, Chron. 14, 2. 6-8. This invasion was Esarhaddon’s first this far west. It shows that 
Assyria was regaining its power over this part of the world. For the identification of Arza with 
Pelusium on the northeast border of Egypt, see our forthcoming text, Mount Sinai. 

24 ABC, Chron. 14, £. 12. 

* BIFAO, 75, pp. 26-48. 
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reflects the Assyrian advance towards Egypt and Egypt's loss of control over 
Syria-Palestine. Dan’el Kahn writes, “The text can be classified as a personal 
prayer (requesting for god’s help after an enemy’s invasion or defeat in bat- 
tle).”*° Two columns from this prayer express the defeat. 


O, the one who will not abandon his work when it 
has only been half realized. (col. 5) 


Let me do it with your tribute (inw) of Huru (Syria- 
Palestine) which has been turned aside from you. 
(col. 16). 


Vernus estimates the date for this inscription to be somewhere between 
677 and 674 B.C.E.” These dates lie shortly after the conquest of Palestine 
(679/678 B.C.E.) and Sidon and the Phoenician coast (677/676 B.C.E.) by 
Esarhaddon yet prior to the time before an Assyrian setback in March of 673 
B.C.E.* Anthony Spalinger, meanwhile, tries to narrow the date for this prayer 
to about 675 B.C.E.” The threat of the Assyrian Empire on the border of Egypt 
in 679 B.C.E. is a contributing cause to the revolt of Tefnakht II of Sais against 
Piye. Tefnakht no doubt hoped that a fear of the Assyrians would encourage 
Piye to keep him in power by using Tefnakht’s kingdom as a buffer state, 
thereby encouraging Piye not to move against the revolt in Lower Egypt. 

With the great defeat of Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E., a good part of the west- 
ernmost districts of the Assyrian Empire were lost until the end of 
Sennacherib’s reign in 681 B.C.E. Assyria was able to put down a rebellion in 
Babylonia in 700 B.C.E. and made attacks on neighboring lands especially to 
their east and south. For example, there were a number of wars between 
Assyria and Elam, the latter having an alliance with the Babylonians. 
Sennacherib also sent expeditions into Anatolia during the years 696 and 695 
B.C.E. and into northern Arabia in about 690 B.C.E. Nevertheless, most of his 
time was spent securing his empire in the eastern districts. The Assyrian 
Empire did not begin to fully recover in the west until after Esarhaddon, the 
son of Sennacherib, came to the throne in 681 B.C.E. 

The dates for initial conquests, gradual reduction, and then loss of the Levant 
(coastlands along the eastern shores of the Mediterranean) by Piye are as follows: 


701 Year 6 of Piye as the king of Kush. Sennacherib the king 
of Assyria retreats and Piye begins forming his empire in 
western Asia and northwestern Africa. 


694 Year 3 of Piye as king of Egypt. Piye still claims to hold 
an empire over many nations. 


*© JSSEA, 31, p. 111. 

7” BIFAO, 75, pp. 45f. 

8 Cf. ABC, Chron. 1, iv.16, on the 5th day in the month of Adar (March). 
*  CdE, 53, p. 43. 
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A gradual loss for Taharqa Piye of most of the conquered territory in west- 
ern Asia begins after the death of Sennacherib in 681 B.C.E. No doubt the 
revolt of the kings in the Delta of Egypt in 678 B.C.E. encouraged Esarhaddon. 
Believing Lower Egypt to be vulnerable, he attempted an attack on Lower 
Egypt in 674 B.C.E. 


679 Year 2 of Esarhaddon as the king of Assyria. Assyrians 
retook Huru land, marching to Arza on the border of 


Egypt. 


678 Year 19 of Piye as the king of Egypt. Tefnakht II openly 
revolts from Piye. 


676 Beginning of Year 21 of Piye as the king of Egypt. Piye 
no longer makes mention of his empire over Asia. 


674 Year 7 of King Esarhaddon of Assyria. Esarhaddon 
makes his first, albeit unsuccessful attack on Egypt. 


The key point is that only Taharga Piye fits the description given by 
ancient writers of the Taharqa who formed a vast empire that stretched from 
northwest Africa to Egypt, on to Palestine and Syria, and then north to Asia 
Minor. This evidence clearly marks Taharga Piye as the Tirhaqah who 
opposed Sennacherib in 701 B.C.E. 
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Appendix I 


Wadi Gasus 
Graffito 


remarkable confirmation of our chronology is found on a rock wall graf- 

fiti inscription located at Wadi Gasus in Egypt.' Two inscriptions were 
placed in parallel columns (Fig. 7), indicating a joint rule. Each respective car- 
touche gives the name of a divine votaress of Amun, each dated by the regnal 
year of the king under whom they served. Since the Divine Wife of Amun was 
appointed to her post in the year that her father, the king, ascended to a throne 
of Thebes, the year of the votaress would be the same as that of the king under 
whom she served. For this reason, Louis-A. Christophe was correct when he 
argued that it is unparalleled for a regnal date followed by a cartouche to be 
understood as anything other than the date of the royal individual named in 
the cartouche.’ Yet as others point out, the dates also represent the year of the 
king who appointed her to that office and under whom she served.* As 
Kenneth Kitchen observes, as is the case even with queens, the two women 
named at Wadi Gasus “did not have sole reigns with regnal years of their 
own, but used or took over those of the kings with whom they reigned.”* 


Hence, one may well expect the dates of the Wadi 
Gasus graffito to be those of kings in like manner.’ 


Therefore, despite the fact that the kings behind the ut ah ele 


reigns of the high priestesses in the Wadi Gasus inscriptions =" Ai a 
are unidentified, the regnal year of each king is directly con- 
nected with the woman who is named within each respec- 
tive cartouche. The two inscriptions read:° 


Regnal year 19. The Divine Wife, Shepenupet, 
Let her live forever. 


[4 
Fig. 7. Wadi Gasus 
Parallel Inscriptions 


Regnal year 12. The Divine Adoratrice, 
Amenirdis, Let her live forever. 


1 Wadi Gasus (26°33’ N, 34°02’ E) is a valley opening out from the Eastern Desert to the Red 


Sea coast, east of Thebes, about 37.28 miles north of Quseir about 49.7 miles south of Hurgada. 
BIE, 35, p. 143 n. 1. 

Cf. LAIE, p. 460; HdO, pp. 257f; TIP, pp. 175-178 §§143-145. 

TIP, p. 176 §144. 

TIP, p. 177 §144. 

LAIE, p. 461. 
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There are only four women who held this office at Thebes who are able to 
fit this description (two of each name): 


e Shepenupet (I), daughter of Pharaoh Osorkon III and Queen Karoadjet of 
the Libyan Dynasty XXIII of Egypt. She held the office of Deity’s Wife of 
Amun (Divine Wife), high priestess at Thebes.’ She adopted Amenirdis I, 
the daughter of King Kashta of Kush, as her successor and, thereby, 
placed Amenirdis I as her chosen heir. 


e Amenirdis (I), the daughter of King Kashta and Queen Pebatjma of Kush, 
sister of Pharaoh Shabago of Dynasty XXV. Adopted by Shepenupet I, she 
held the office of Deity’s Wife of Amun, high priestess at Thebes.* 


¢ Shepenupet (II), the daughter of Pharaoh Piye (Taharqa I). Based upon 
Manetho, Piye was the first king of Egypt’s Dynasty XXVI.° She was the 
sister of Piye’s son, Pharaoh Nefertem Taharqa of Dynasty XXV." 
Shepenupet (II) was adopted by Amenirdis I and held the office of Deity’s 
Wife of Amun, high priestess at Thebes." 


e¢ Amenirdis (II), the daughter of Pharaoh Nefertem Taharga (Taharga II). 
She was adopted by Shepenupet II, the daughter of Pharaoh Piye, as heir 
to the office of Deity’s Wife of Amun, high priestess at Thebes.” 


At first it was assumed that the women named in the two cartouches were 
Shepenupet (I), daughter of Pharaoh Osorkon III, and Amenirdis (I), the daugh- 
ter of King Kashta, king of Kush. This idea flowed from the fact that (1) 
Shepenupet (Shepenwepet) I was either forced or agreed to adopt Amenirdis 
(Amonardis) I, thus making them contemporaries, and (2) the regnal years pro- 
vided agree with the detail that Osorkon III was ruling Thebes prior to Kashta 
taking his own throne in that same city. It would also fit the detail, as we shall 
explain below, that the Divine Wife of Amun was appointed in the 1st year of 
her father’s ascension to the throne at Thebes. Thus Robert K. Ritner argued: 


Far more reasonable is the conclusion that 
Amonardis I was adopted as junior votaress in the 
eighth year of Shepenwepet I, at the instigation of 
Kashta in his first year at Thebes. . . . The inscription 
of the twelfth year of Amonardis should thus fall 
within the reign of her father Kashta (ca. 13-19 years) 
and not that of her brother Piye." 


7 CRFAE, p. 231. 

° BPENR, pp. 158, 313 & n. 36; CRFAE, p. 238. 

° See discussion in App. B&D. 

10 TIP pp. 148f §120; BPENR, pp. 161, 177, 185f; FHN, 1, p. 131, “Tahargo was son of Piye and 
his sister-wife Abar.” 

' CRFAE, p. 240. 

a Adoption Stela, heading for 2. 4, 6f,12f, 15-17; see LAIE, pp. 575-582; CRFAE, p. 238. 

a E.g., JNES, 32, p. 20; BIE, 35, pp. 149ff; KK, p. 149. 

“4 LAIE, pp. 460f. 
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Unfortunately for this opinion, with so much chronological evidence com- 
ing from other sources about other kings during this period, no one was able to 
make the chronology for Osorkon III and Kashta workable. Then in 2006, new 
evidence, based upon paleographic and other evidence found at Karnak, was 
published by Claus Jurman that redated the Wadi Gasus graffito entirely within 
Dynasty XXV (and not to the earlier period of Dynasty XXIII Libyan dominance 
in Egypt)." For this reason, Shepenupet I of Dynasty XXIII was abandoned alto- 
gether as a possibility. Nevertheless, it was assumed that one votaress was 
Libyan and the other was Kushite. As a result, those trying to create a new 
chronology concentrated on either Amenirdis I, the daughter of Kashta, or 
Shepenupet II, the daughter of Piye, both being connected with the Kushites, as 
one of the two votaresses. Various speculations were then advanced regarding 
the other king, who they assumed came from the Libyan dynasty. 

In this process, some claimed that Year 12 of Amenirdis (Amonardis) I was 
based on the regnal years of King Piye, although she was the daughter of 
Kashta and unrelated to Piye." Year 19 of Shepenupet I, the daughter of 
Osorkon III, then fell to any one of a number of Libyan monarchs, e.g., Takelot 
III, Shoshenq V, Shosheng VII,” Iuput IIL," and so forth.” Karl Jansen-Winkeln, 
for example, brought forth as a candidate a king identified as Nimlot D of 
Hermopolis,” while Kenneth Kitchen proposed Takelot III. Nevertheless, as 
Jansen-Winkeln had to admit: 


Chronologically, however, this does not aid at all: in 
temporal terms, neither Nimlot D nor the other pos- 
sible candidates can be pinned down to sufficiently 
narrow slots in time so as to allow a direct link 
between the house of Osorkon III and Dyn. 25.” 


Neither does it make any sense that a daughter of an Ethiopian king 
would date her reign by a king of a Libyan dynasty. There is also a major prob- 
lem with abandoning the obvious fact that these women would have more 
properly counted their intended regnal year by the reign of the king who put 
them in office. The context for each woman leaving the king under whom she 
served unnamed while using his regnal year can only be explained by the fact 
that both she and the king came into their respective office together. That is, 
the regnal year listed for each votaress is equivalent to the regnal year of the 


SGM, 210, pp. 69-91. 

16 E.g., HdO, p. 257; TIP, pp. 175-178 §§143-145; CAH, 3.1, p. 570. That Piye was not closely 
related to Kashta, see App. F. Nevertheless, the explanation given to make their chronology work 
was that Piye was the son of Kashta. 

” SAK, 33, pp. 75-89. 

8 CAH, 3.1, p. 570. 

See discussions in HdO, pp. 257f; TIP, pp. 175-178 §§143-145; LAIE, p. 460, “Christophe, 
Bierbrier, and Kitchen linked the dates to the (unmentioned) rulers Piye and either Takelot III or 
Tuput II.” 

*0 HdO, pp. 257f. 

*! TIP, p. 178 §145. 

* HdO, p. 258. 
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king who originally placed her in the temple as a priestess. If the regnal year 
belonged to another king, by perforce, the women would have to provide the 
name of this new king. Otherwise, the woman named in the cartouche would 
have been in office well before that new king came to his new post, thus mis- 
dating her actual time of service. 

The question should have been, “Why are we limiting the reign of one of 
the high priestesses of the two cartouches to a king from the Libyan dynasty?” 
Because of this false mindset, the solution to the problem has been over- 
looked. With this blind spot removed, the most obvious answer is that Year 19 
belonged to Shepenupet II, the daughter of Pharaoh Piye, king of Sais, while 
Year 12 belonged to Amenirdis II, the daughter of Nefertem Taharga, king of 
Memphis, both kings also being recognized as a king of Thebes in Upper 
Egypt. The co-regency and close relationship between these two kings, being 
father and son, would likewise better explain the unusual parallel inscriptions 
found at Wadi Gasus.”¥ 

Indeed, once we compare the chronology of these two Kushite kings,“ we 
find that they agree perfectly with the Wadi Gasus Graffito. First, the Divine 
Wife of Amun, Shepenupet II (daughter of Piye), “was a contemporary of 
Taharqa,”” the son of Piye. Using the arrangement provided by Manetho, 
which has been fully supported in our investigation, the 19th regnal year of 
King Piye over Sais and Thebes does, in fact, equal the 12th regnal year of 
Taharga II over Memphis and Thebes (678 B.C.E.)! The order of service, based 
upon the years of reign, further agrees. Shepenupet II was placed into office 
well before Amenirdis II. Therefore, Shepenupet II had the longer service and 
the 19-year office would naturally belong to her. For political purposes, as we 
shall next demonstrate, during Shepenupet II’s 8th year, she would have 
adopted the much younger Amenirdis II for service as her heir. 


The Purpose 

Additional evidence that our construct is correct comes from the very purpose 
behind the role played by the king’s daughter who was serving as the Divine 
Wife of Amun, high priestess, and player of the sacred sistrum rattle.” Laszl6 
T6r6k defines the issue for us when he writes: 


As clearly indicated by the preserved data from the 
8th and 7th centuries BC, the Divine Adoratrices of 


oy Piye put his own son in power, and they were allies in their control over Egypt. In Year 12 


of Taharqa II (= Year 19 of Piye), Taharga II was in Napata with his father. It is very possible that 
Taharqa II attended Piye’s Heb Sed during Piye’s Year 20 and accompanied his father when Piye 
went north into the Delta in order to put down the rebellion in that district during that same year. 

4 See App. B, D, F, H. 

» TIP, p. 148 §120. 

6 For the relevance of the royal women as sistrum-players, see DKFR, pp. 262f. The sistrum 
(rattle) was a sacred musical percussion instrument first used by the ancient Egyptians in the 
worship of the goddess Hathor. They believed that it held powerful magical properties that could 
frighten away Seth, the deity of the desert, storms, and violence and that it could also control the 
flooding of the Nile. 


Wadi Gasus Graffito Sil 


the Twenty-third through Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
period were virgin princesses invested by their 
fathers and adopted by their living predecessors. 
This manner of appointment was chiefly intended to 
support the legitimacy of the Adoratrice’s father both 
on a cultic and a practical political level on the one 
hand, and to avoid difficulties in passing on the 
office, on the other. In a broader sense, however, the 
Divine Adoratrice as wife of Amin also secured the 
legitimacy of her father’s successor.” 


Laszl6 Térdk then speaks of “the autonomous nature of the office of the 
Divine Adoratrice as guarantor of dynastic legitimacy in the realm of Aman 
of Thebes.”* In this regard, as an example, he uses Shepenupet I 
(Shepenwepet I) and Amenirdis I, stating: 


Some time after her appointment, Shepenwepet I 
adopted Amenirdis I, a Kushite princess and daugh- 
ter of Kashta, into the office of God’s Wife of Amin 
Elect. The installation of Kashta’s daughter as pre- 
sumptive Divine Adoratrice is the key moment in the 
process of extension of Kushite power over Egyptian 
territories.” 


Later on, Laszl6 T6r6k adds: 


The commitment of Alara’s sister to Amtin and her 
installation as sistrum-player recalls the Egyptian 
concepts connected to the priestly office of the king’s 
mother, consort and daughter in the royal cult and 
clearly indicates the interpretation of the role of the 
queen as mediator between god and the king. Either 
connected to a cult (temple) or to certain ritual func- 
tions associated with the enthronement/confirma- 
tion of royal power, the acting of the Kushite royal 
women (in their generational duality as mother and 
as wife of the ruler, patterned on the Hathoric proto- 
type) as sistrum-players, i.e., priestesses of Aman, is 
attested to textually as well as iconographically up 
until the Meroitic period. The installation of certain 
royal women as sistrum players was determined, 
however, by more concrete considerations: they were 
invested as priestesses in order to distinguish them 


7 KK, p. 149. 
28 Tbid. 
° KK, p. 1486. 
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as predestined king’s mothers. On the other hand, 
royal women could also be installed in priestly 
offices which were associated with the legitimacy 
and power of the ruler in the individual territorial 
units of the kingdom.” 


The installation of several sister-wives in priestly offices at one and the same 
time in different parts of the kingdom is found in the enthronement inscription 
of Alamani, king of Kush. As an act of investiture at Kawa, the king writes: 


His majesty gave his sisters, four women, to the 
deities, to be sistrum-players: one to Amdan of 
Napata, one to Amian-Ré of “Finding-(the)-Aton” 
(Kawa), one to Amin of Pnubs, and one to Amtin-Ré, 
bull of Bow-land (Kush), in order to shake the 
sistrum before them, requesting life, prosperity, 
health and a long life for the king, every day.” 


The role of the divine votaress at the temple of Amun in Thebes and the fact 
that she was the sister-wife of the heir to her father’s throne is also thoroughly 
discussed by Roberto B. Gozzoli. In part, he writes: 


As stated by Torék, the legitimization of the Nubian 
king happened at two different levels, the human 
and the divine: “The drama of the enthronement of 
the king of Kush was a ceremonial journey in time 
and space. It included two main parts: 1) a legit- 
imization in the human sphere, i.e., the declaration 
and acceptance of legitimacy by rightful descent 
according to the concept and rules of succession, 2) a 
legitimization by the god.”” 


Gozzoli notes that, by using a system of sister-wives, “The royal sister acts 
as guarantor” that there will be a divine heir from the son of the king. Therefore, 
“The Nubian royal women consecrated to the god are there as physical 
reminder of what any king had to do in order to maintain the power of his fam- 
ily.”* He adds: 


The royal sister—and wife—had to be given to Amun 
and any child coming from her literally had a divine 
father. As the children became divine, their legitima- 
cy as sovereigns was no longer under dispute.* 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


KK, p. 235. 

FHN, 1, p. 223, L. 24¢. 
BCNSC, p. 483. 
BCNSC, p. 486. 
BCNSC, p. 487. 
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Taharga (Taharqo) II’s legitimacy to the throne, for example, was confirmed 


by the line of his mother.* Robert B. Gozzoli comments: 


As I have remarked elsewhere, the royal mother is 
the fourth omen of Amun’s predilection toward 
Taharqo . . . .** The prominence given to Alara’s sister- 
wife in Kawa IV and VI justifies this assumption. 
Abalo [Abar] is the present result of an old act by 
Alara. In her role as Amun’s sistrum player, she is the 
one through whom the god gives life to his earthly 
son, the king, specifically Taharqo himself. Therefore, 
the deal struck between Amun and Alara a few gen- 
erations earlier also acquired a future dimension. As 
Torok says, “In its terms, the god grants kingship to 
the descendants of Alara’s sister, who is Taharqo’s 
grandmother, in return for their loyalty”.” 


Gozzoli continues in his article by giving even more evidence from other 
inscriptions belonging to subsequent Kushite kings. This evidence further sup- 
ports the concept regarding how the heir to the throne gained authority through 


the sister-wife votaress. Then in his concluding remarks, Gozzoli states: 


Summing up, I hope to have shown that the royal sis- 
ters, far from being a simple “offering” to the god, 
were the ideological justification of the entire 
process. The royal women gave birth to divine chil- 
dren, this is the background concept of the entire set 
of Nubian royal inscriptions here studied. Moreover, 
as many of the inscriptions mentioned here imply 
various generations of royal offspring camouflaged 
under the concept of divine sonship, it obviously 
happened that a generation of snww nsw [royal broth- 
ers]] encroached with the successive. From among 
them the successor to the Nubian throne was cho- 
sen.* Why one prince was preferred to another is not 
entirely clear: Tahargo praises himself of god’s love, 
Tanutamani and Aspelta through divine auspices 
(the dream and the oracle). Where the relevance of 
the royal sister as a legitimacy instrument is strongly 
emphasized—the cases of Tahargo and Aspelta, for 
instance—it might have been determined by their 
desire to legitimize their ascent to the throne. In any 


3 TK, p-16, Kawa IV, £. 15-20, p. 36, Kawa VI, 2. 21-25; LAIE, p. 540, 2. 15-20, p. 552, L. 


21-25; BCNSC, p. 485, Table 1, The alliance in Kawa IV and Kawa VI. 
36 For a full discussion, see JEA, 95, pp. 235-248. 
*” BCNSC, p. 487. 


38 Cf. DKER, p. 242; BZS, 7, pp. 91f; JARCE, 38, p. 65; IBAS, p. 149. 
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case, the number of Nubian royal texts pointing out 
the relevance of the royal mother and royal sister jus- 
tifies the statement that these women were important 
to the process as such, independently of any specific 
circumstances. . .. As a working hypothesis, however, 
I have assumed that given the importance of the royal 
sister’s role to the ideological implications, there is no 
reason to maintain a concept of matrilinearity for the 
Nubian succession rules. The fact that through her the 
successor will be born, does not imply anything else 
than (again) a divine sonship.” 


After examining all of the various ways historians have speculated on 
how kings succeeded each other on the Ethiopian throne, Dan’el Kahn was 
forced to conclude that “the patrilineal succession pattern was the rule in the 
kingdom of Kush.”* At the same time, due to the practice of brother-sister 
marriage in the royal families, Nicolaus of Damascus (last half of the 1st cen- 
tury B.C.E.) was also able to claim: 


The Ethiopians have a particular respect for their sis- 
ters; the kings do not leave the succession to their 
own but to their sisters’ sons. When there is no suc- 
cessor, they choose as king the most handsome of all 
and the most warlike." 


Said another way, because primary legitimacy was passed down by means 
of a brother-sister marriage in the royal family, the heir to the throne was deter- 
mined by a son who was born to the king from one of his sisters. It was not com- 
monly passed down through other wives belonging to the king. Thus the state- 
ment from Nicolaus, “the kings do not leave the succession to their own but to 
their sisters’ sons.” An exception would be if the king did not have an heir and 
another Kushite king married that king’s sister. In that case, the son from this 
other Kushite king could inherit the throne of his uncle. 

We now have a good understanding of the religious and political concepts 
and procedures that were required during the time that Dynasty XXV flour- 
ished. These concepts and procedures had to be in place in order for a king to 
have the authority to rule over either Egypt or Kush. This construct provides us 
the backdrop of the Wadi Gasus graffito. Each of the kings of Thebes who began 
a new dynasty had to first place his daughter into the role as the Divine Wife 
and priestess of Amun, the sistrum shaker. She was the wife of Amun, yet the 
sister-wife of the heir to the throne. Thus she was both divine and human. A 
king could not legitimately rule Egypt during this period unless he had his 
daughter acting in the role of priestess in the temple of Amun, and she was com- 
monly a sister-wife to the king’s son and heir. 


*° BCNSC, p. 492. 
© MittSAG, 16, p. 163. 
“1 Stobaeus, Florilegium, 4.2; FHN, 2, p. 684. 
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Osorkon III set up his daughter Shepenupet I to establish his dynasty in 
Thebes. Then Kashta placed his daughter, Amenirdis I, in that role. To do so, 
Kashta had his daughter adopted by Shepenupet I in order to establish his own 
dynasty. After this, when Piye became Pharaoh in Egypt (696 B.C.E.), he estab- 
lished his daughter Shepenupet II into the same office by having Amenirdis I, 
the daughter of Kashta, adopt her. Piye subsequently placed his own son, 
Nefertem Taharga (Taharga II), as co-regent with Shebitku of Dynasty XXV. 
Taharga II not only assumed the royal dignity in 689 B.C.E. but from that year 
forward he replaced Shebitku in the counting by regnal years. To give Taharqa 
II legitimacy in Thebes, Piye arranged for his daughter, Shepenupet II, the sister 
of Tahargqa II, to adopt Amenirdis II, the very young daughter of Taharga II. 
This made Amenirdis II her junior votaress and secured Taharga II's right to a 
throne at Thebes in Upper Egypt. 

Taharga II died without a proper heir. In turn, Qalhata, another sister of 
Taharga II—who had married Shabaqo as part of the arrangement to place 
Taharga II, the son of Piye, on the throne with Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo— 
became the mother of Urud-Amun, the next heir, and his brother Ta-Nuat- 
Amun, who succeeded Urud-Amun.” Qalhata was also defined as a sistrum 
player, as was Ta-Nuat-Amun’s wife, Piye-re. In the same way, Psamtik I, the 
king of Sais (Dynasty XXVI), after he conquered Thebes, forced Amenirdis II to 
adopt his daughter Nitocris. 


Conclusion 

The Wadi Gasus inscription, accordingly, confirms our chronology. From the 
entrance of the Kushites into the affairs of the Egyptians until the rise to power 
of Psamtik I, the practice of the Divine Wife, sistrum shaker, being a priestess 
who served at the Temple of Amun in Thebes, was used as a method to justify 
the legitimacy of the king. In the order of events, Shepenupet II, the daughter 
of Piye, adopted Amenirdis II, the daughter of Nefertem Taharqa, at the time 
when Nefertem Taharga came to the throne. Therefore, Year 19 of Shepenupet 
II (= Year 19 of Piye) equals Year 12 of Amenirdis II (= Year 12 of Nefertem 
Taharqa), which is precisely what the ancient records demonstrate (see Chart J). 


See App. J. 

‘The last attested Deity’s Wife was Ankhnesneferibre, daughter of Psamtik II, who was in 
office at the time of the Persian invasion in 525 B.C.E. (JEA, 82, pp. 145-165; JEA, 88, p. 186; 
CRFAE, p. 246). 
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Appendix J 


Urud-Amun 
and Ta-Nuat-Amun 


ne of the more confusing parts of the chronology of Egypt during the 
transition period from Dynasty XXV to Dynasty XXVI has been the con- 
founding of the Kushite kings Urud-Amun (i.e., Urdamani, Urdamane, Rud- 
Amun, Rudaman, Urd-Amani, etc.) and Ta-Nuat-Amun (Tanuatamun, 
Tantamani, Tanwet-Aman, and so forth). Based solely on the fact that some of 
the records of Ta-Nuat-Amun have been found, Egyptologists have incorrect- 
ly merged his identity with a lesser known king named Urud-Amun (Rud- 
Amun), who is found only in the Assyrian records as a Kushite ruler of Egypt 
who took the throne of Tarké II (Taharqa II) upon the latter’s death.’ A number 
of Egyptologists have even gone so far as to retranslate the name Urdamane 
in the Assyrian records to read Tantamani,? interpreted to mean Ta-Nuat- 
Amun, despite the fact that the cuneiform reading clearly has Urdamane 
(TH BST tee HF ),? ie., Urud-Amun. 
In the Assyrian records of Assurbanipal, we read that Urdamane, the son 
of Shabakt, came to a throne of Kush upon the death of Tarkaé II (Taharga II): 


Tarkti, the terror of the weapon of Assur, my sover- 
eign, overwhelmed him and the fate of his night 
(death) overtook him. Thereupon, Urdamane, the 
son of Shabakti (Shabaqo), seated himself on the 
royal throne. He made Ni’ (Thebes) and Unu 
(Heliopolis) his fortress and arrayed his armed 
might. He assembled his forces. He mustered his 
battle(-experienced soldiers) to attack my troops, the 
Assyrians who were stationed at Memphis. He sur- 
rounded them and cut off their exits. A swift messen- 
ger came to Nineveh and told me about this.’ 


Other versions of this story prove that Taharqa II is now identified by the 
Assyrians only as “Tarka, the king of Kush,” i.e., part of Upper Egypt and 
northern Kush Proper,’ and no longer was “the king of Egypt and Kush.”® It 


‘ HACL, pp. 47, L. 67, 52, L. 62, 53, 2. 68, 55, 2. 72. 

2 E.g., ARAB, 2, §§775-777, 845, 906, 944, 1117. ANET, pp. 295, 297, correctly uses 
“Urdamane”; HACI, p. 47, 2. 67, p. 52, L. 62, p. 53, L. 68, p. 55, 2. 72, uses “Ur-da-ma-ne-e” and 
translates the name to be “Rudammon,” i.e., Rud-Amun. 

3 HACI, pp. 47, 2. 67, p. 52, L. 62, p. 53, L. 68, p. 55, L. 72. 

Rassam Cylinder, see ANET, p. 295; ARAB, 2, §775. 
See Chap. XI. Because the region of Thebes was now in the hands of the Assyrians, the 
name “Kush” applied rather than “Meluhha.” 

6 During his first campaign, when Assurbanipal defeated Taharga II, he called him “the king 
of Egypt and Kush” (ARAB, 2, §§770f, 875). After Taharga II had been driven back to Kush and 
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is indicative of the fact that the Kushites had lost Lower Egypt to the 
Assyrians. Thereby, when we subsequently read that after the death of 
Taharga II, “Urdamane, the son of Shabakti, seated himself on the royal 
throne,” it is understood that he only took possession of a throne in Kush and 
part of Upper Egypt. Subsequently, Urdamane (Urud-Amun) invaded Egypt, 
which during that year was under the control of the Assyrians. 

Assurbanipal adds that Urdamane was the son of Shabakti while his moth- 
er was Taharqa’s sister.’ With this marriage, the two royal families—that of 
Kashta, in the person of his son Shabaqo, and that of Alara, in the person of 
Piye’s daughter, the sister of Tahargqa II—merged into a single royal line. In the 
Ethiopian King List, Kashta’s line was considered a direct descendant of 
Menelik I and claims that his bloodline had merged with the most famous 
Kushite ruler of all, Tsawi Terhaq (Terhak), i.e., Taharga I (Piye). Indeed, the 
purpose of the Ethiopian King List, which mentions both Taharga I (Piye) and 
the contemporary line of Kashta, was to prove that the more recent kings of 
Ethiopia, from whom Haile Selassie I (1930-1974 C.E.) later descended, were 
derived from these two important king lines. As a result, Haile Selassie was 
able to make the claim that he was descended from both the line of Alara, 
through the famous King Tirhagah Piye, and King Menelik I, who was the son 
of King Solomon and the Kushite queen Makeda.* Queen Makeda, they claim, 
was the famous Queen of Shaba (Saba, Sheba) who visited Solomon in Judah 
after the Temple of Yahweh and the Palace of Solomon were completed.’ 


then subsequently once more invaded Egypt, he is only called “the king of Kush” (ARAB, 2, 
§8772, 844, 892, 900-902, 906 (cf. 844f). 

7 ARAB, 2, §775, “the son of Shabaki”; ARAB, 2, §1117, “son of the sister of Tarki,” cf. 2, 
88844, 906, 944. 
AENCC, p. 176. 
1 Kings 10:1-13; 2 Chron., 9:1-12. Josephus twice notes that she ruled as the “queen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia” (Jos., Antiq., 8:6.2, 5), not just Shaba (Saba, Sheba) in Ethiopia (Nubia, Kush). In the NT 
she is identified as the “queen of the south” (Matt., 12:42; Luke, 11:31), a common expression for 
Egypt and Ethiopia. Josephus is even more specific when he writes, “Saba, the capital of the 
Ethiopian realm, which Cambyses later called Meroe after the name of his sister” (Jos., Antiq., 2:10:2 
§§249-253). The land of Shaba was named after Shaba (Saba), the son of Kush. From Shaba descended 
the Sabaeans (Jos., Antiq., 1:6:2 §§134f). He adds that this branch of the “Ethiopians” were “neighbors 
of the Egyptians” (Jos., Antiq., 2:10:1). It was from this region that, “the afore-mentioned woman as 
queen of Egypt and Ethiopia came to Solomon” (Jos., Antiq., 8:6.2). Josephus adds that Herodotus 
called her “Nikau-le” (Jos., Antiq., 8:6.2), and our present copies have Nitok-ri-s (Herodotus, 2:99f). 
Nikau-le (Nikau-re) is merely a dialectic form of Ma‘ka-re‘ or Maekau-re (the 1 and m and the r and 
1 sounds being interchangeable in the Egyptian language). The Ethiopian King List calls her Makeda 
(= Make-ra, the r and d sounds being interchangeable), see CBN, p. 266, Dynasty III, no. LII; Kebra 
Nagast, 26. This point directly connects this queen to Queen Ma‘ka-re‘ Hashepsowe (Hatshepsut), 
the famous queen of Shaba and Egypt who came to the throne of Ethiopia during the first year of her 
co-regency with her brother Thutmose II. Her throne name Matka-re‘ is also transliterated as Maatka- 
re (e.g., HEP, pp. 99, 104, 264; AHENA, 1, p. xv), which explains the Greek form Nitok-ri-s. According 
to Josephus, the Pharaoh who was the father-in-law of Solomon was the last Egyptian king known 
only as “Pharaoh” in Scriptures (Jos., Antiq., 8:6:2). In this regard, Thutmose II was the Pharaoh who 
lived contemporary with King Solomon and who gave one of his daughters in marriage to the 
Israelite king (1 Kings, 3:1, 7:8, 9:16, 11:1; 1 Chron., 8:11). After him appears the name Shishak, king 
of Egypt Josephus “ZovoaKog “Ioaxov,” “Aowydiog’; LXX “Zovoaxw”), 1 Kings, 11:40, 14:25; 2 
Chron., 12:2-9; Jos., Wars, 6:10:1 §436, Antigq., 7:5:3 §105, 8:8:8 §210, 8:10:2 §§253-255, 8:10:3 §258, 8:10:4 
§263, i.e., Thutmose III, the son of Thutmose II. Popular chronology used today has greatly distorted 
the time of these kings. 
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Supporting the fact that these two royal families merged, we find inscrip- 
tions composed by later kings of this royal line proclaiming the glory of Alara 
as the dynasty’s most important founder.” It was Alara who gave them the 
powerful ruler Taharqa Piye, the only Ethiopian king to create a great empire 
that stretched across a large area of the Near East and North Africa." The text 
also mentions the Kushite king Kashta, the descendant of Menelik I, who first 
settled in Upper Egypt and placed his own son, Shabago, as a Pharaoh of 
Upper Egypt.” 

To fully understand who Urud-Amun and Ta-Nuat-Amun were, we must 
examine how recent scholars have mistakenly merged them into one person. 
The idea that King Urdamane of the Assyrian records was Ta-Nuat-Amun 
begins with the assumption that only one Kushite king could have ruled 
Upper Egypt after the death of Taharqa II. Three items of evidence are brought 
forward. First, no one has found any documents or inscriptions belonging to a 
Kushite king named Urdamane (Urud-Amun, Rud-Amun) in the records from 
either Egypt or Kush. This claim, though, is of little value since there are 
numerous kings from these regions whose records have not yet come to light 
and many otherwise unknown kings and queens whose records have only 
recently been discovered. 

Second, Ta-Nuat-Amun is accredited 9 years of rulership over Thebes.” 
Therefore, it is believed, Ta-Nuat-Amun must have reigned from the death of 
Taharqa II and to beyond the conquest of Thebes by Psamtik I during his 8th 
year (657 B.C.E.)." Indeed, Psamtik I of Sais (Dynasty XXVI) recounts that by 
the 1st month of his 9th year he had already taken control of Thebes.” This 
evidence makes the 9th year of both Psamtik I and Ta-Nuat-Amun the same 
year (656 B.C.E.). Both reigns would be counted from 663 B.C.E., the year fol- 
lowing the 26th and last full year of Taharga II. 

Third, at the beginning of his Year 9 (655 B.C.E.), Psamtik I of Dynasty 
XXVI was able to force Amenirdis II, the daughter of Taharqa II, to adopt his 
eldest daughter, Nitocris, so that Nitocris would become the next divine vota- 
ress, wife of the deity Amun in the temple in Thebes.’* This adoption legit- 
imized Psamtik I’s rule over Upper Egypt.” He no longer called himself mere- 
ly “Lord of the Two Lands,” as he did in his Year 8 inscription," but, as well, 
“the King of Upper and Lower Egypt.”” At the same time, in an inscription of 
Ta-Nuat-Amun, dated to Year 8, 3rd month of Peret (i.e., 7th month of the 


: Especially see FHN, 2, Stela of Nastasen, Year 8, pp. 476f, 2. 7-10, p. 478, L. 13-16; TK, p. 
58, Kawa IX, £. 54. Laszl6 Térdk writes, “Alara’s memory was evoked by his fifth successor 
Taharqo as founder of his dynasty” (KK, p. 257); also see TK, p. 16, 2. 15-18, p. 36, 2. 22-24. 
' See above App. H and Chap. XII. 
> FHN, 2, p. 418, £. 115, p. 419, 2. 116. 
8 SAK, 10, p. 327, and figs 1, 2, pl. 20/a. 
See App. K. 
2 Adoption Stela, see LAIE, pp. 575-582, esp. p. 579, 2. 6-11. 
16 Adoption Stela, see LAIE, pp. 575-582. 
See App. I. 
8 LAIE, p. 583. 
*  LAIE, p. 579, 1. 6, 13, 14, 15. 
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year), he refers to himself as ”the King of Upper and Lower Egypt.”” A trans- 
fer of authority appears to have occurred when Psamtik I legitimized his 
rulership by placing his daughter as the deity’s wife of Amun at Thebes. Ta- 
Nuat-Amun, thus, becomes the last Kushite king to actually rule Egypt. 

From these details present-day scholars concluded that Ta-Nuat-Amun had 
to be identified with Urdamane of the Assyrian records. All of the relationships 
connected with Ta-Nuat-Amun were then grafted into the story based upon 
this assumed connection. Ta-Nuat-Amun, thus, became the son of Shabakda (or 
as others argue the son of Shebitku) and the sister of Taharga II. Qalhata, the 
mother of Ta-Nuat-Amun, in turn, became the sister of Taharga II." To smooth 
over their confounding of these two names, the composite name “Tantamané” 
is theorized as an English translation to bridge the difference between Ta-Nuat- 
Amun and Urdamane (Urud-Amun, Rud-Amun, etc.). The problem with these 
various conclusions is that they are all largely conjectures, some points being 
real and others not. A close examination of the relevant records do not provide 
us any proof that both names belong to the same king. 

There are several other important reasons why this popular reconstruction 
fails. To begin with, the reading of the name Urdamane (1H ESTE tH} ), 
given several times in the Assyrian texts,” is clear and unequivocal. The Ur 
(17 ) sign being unmistakable in the cuneiform and completely dissimilar to 
an Egyptian name which begins with “Tan,” e.g., “AT? (Tan).” Yet 
Egyptologists, without any proof, simply decided to read the Ur sign as some- 
thing like Tan, some rendering it as Tandamani, and others as TaSdamani or 
Taltamani.* Kenneth Kitchen, in this regard, gives the most positive spin pos- 
sible regarding this issue when he wrote, “Ur-damani, PERHAPS to be read 
Tanatamani.”™ Yet as George Smith recognized many years ago, the Assyrian 
spelling should be understood as a rendering of the Egyptian name Rud- 
Ammoni,” i.e, Urud-Amun or Rud-Amun, an Egyptian name found in use 
during this very period.” 

Second, according to the Assyrians, the two fortress cities held in Egypt by 
Urud-Amun were Thebes and Heliopolis,” while the fortresses mentioned in 
the inscription of Ta-Nuat-Amun were Thebes and Memphis.” Third, Urud- 


20 Stela of Ankhnesites, 2. 1; see LAIE, p. 573. 

21 E.g., JEA, 35, pp. 146, no. 63, 147, no. 76; CRFAE, pp. 237, 240. 

2 E.g., Harran Tablets, 2. 67-71; Prism A, col. 2:22 (see ALAK, 2, pp. 14, 164, [also see pp. 140, 
142, 226], and 3, p. 726, s.v. Tandamané where Maximilian Streck admits that “taén-da-ma-ni-e” 
most likely is read “Urdamane?” ). Likewise, see above n. 3. 

* TIP, p. 149, n. 276. 

* TIP, p. 149, §120. 

25 See above n. 3. 

*° E.g., see LPIE, p. 96 & ns. 29 & 30; RdE, 53, pp. 151-178, which shows fragments of a 
faience statuette from Hermopolis bearing the name of King Rud-Amun. This Rud-Amun was the 
name of the last king of Dynasty XXIII. He was the son of Osorkon III, the brother of Takelot II, 
and a contemporary of King Piye. Rud-Amun and Piye were recognized at Thebes at the same 
time. The sister of Rud-Amun was the votaress Shepenwepet I (see App. I). 

7 ARAB, 2, §§775, 845. 

8 LAIE, pp. 571f, L. 11, 24-28. 
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Amun did not continue to hold his conquest in Lower Egypt very long, being 
forced back to Kipkip in Kush by the Assyrians shortly after he had conquered 
the Delta (663 B.C.E.).” Ta-Nuat-Amun, on the other hand, is given 9 years of 
rulership over Thebes.” 

Fourth, in the Ethiopian King List, following the reference to Tsawi Terhaq 
(Terhak), i.e., Taharga I, we find the names Erda-Amen Awseya (Urud-Amun 
Auseya), followed by Gasiyo Eskikatir—clearly an usurper who was quickly 
dispensed with, because no length of time is given for his reign—and then 
Nuat-meawn (Ta-Nuat-Amun).” This list clearly shows that the two men— 
Urud-Amun and Ta-Nuat-Amun—were different kings. 

The Ethiopian King List is further clarified by the number of kings men- 
tioned when compared with the known names of Ethiopian kings from Ta- 
Nuat-Amun to Aspelta.* As Ldszl6 Térék points out, “The descent of 
Tanwetamani’s direct successors is attested to for five generations .... From 
the centuries following Aspelta’s reign (late 7th-early 6th century BC), the 
royal genealogy remains obscure and some of the titularies also seem to indi- 
cate dynastic changes.”* 


NAME IN NAME IN YEARS IN 
INSCRIPTIONS ETHIOPIAN LIST ETHIOPIAN LIST 
Urud-Amun Erda-Amen Awseya 6 

Gasiyo Eskikatir — 
Ta-Nuat-Amun Nuat-meawn 4 
Atlanersa Tomadyon Piyankihi III 12 
Senkamanisken Amen Asero 16 
Anlamani Piyankihi IV (Awtet) 34 
Aspelta Zaware Nebret Aspurta 41 


Accordingly, the Ethiopian claim is that a King Urud-Amun was ruling 
Kush just prior to Ta-Nuat-Amun. Also of interest, the total aggregate of years 
attributed to both kings is 10 years, which is remarkably close to the estab- 
lished 9 years already known for Ta-Nuat-Amun over Upper Egypt. Yet what 
everyone seems to miss is the fact that the 6 years for Urud-Amun and then 
the 4 years for Ta-Nuat-Amun were given only for their kingship over Kush, 
not in Egypt! As explained numerous times throughout our investigation, one 
cannot confound the years of rulership over one region with the separate 
dates of rulership in another. 

In addition, the Year 9 inscription of Ta-Nuat-Amun found at Luxor 
would, as well, tend to prove that he was still considered a king of Upper 


9 ARAB, 2, §§776f. 

3° SAK, 10, p. 327, and figs. 1, 2, pl. 20/a. Interestingly, years 1 and 2 are missing at Thebes. 
We do have years 3, 4, 8, and 9, all found at Thebes (FHN, 1, p. 193). Year 1 as the king of Kush, 
on the other hand, is only found in Kush. 

31 CBN, p-. 266, Dynasty IV, no. xiv—xvi. 

32 CBN, p- 266, Dynasty IV, no. xiv—xx. 

*° KK, p. 345. 
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Egypt during this 10th and last year. Such also indicates that some kind of 
agreement was reached between Psamtik I and Ta-Nuat-Amun allowing them 
to jointly reign in Upper Egypt. This joint reign is indicated not only by the 
acceptance of the adoption of Nitocris by the Ethiopian votaress Amenirdis II 
but also when Psamtik I wrote, “I shall not do the very thing that should not 
be done and expel an heir from HIS POSITION, because I am a king who loves 
Maat.”™ “His position” can only refer to Ta-Nuat-Amun’s position, which 
indicates that some kind of accommodation had been made between the two 
kings. After the death of Ta-Nuat-Amun, meanwhile, the agreement no longer 
held any force for any new Ethiopian king. 

More evidence comes from the Dream Stela of Ta-Nuat-Amun. According 
to this inscription, lines 9-10 and 20-22, the only genealogical evidence is that 
Ta-Nuat-Amun’s sister-wife was Pi(ankh)ye-re and his mother was the sister- 
wife of a previous king: 


The king’s sister, king’s wife, mistress of Black(-land) 
(Egypt), Pi(ankh)ye-re, shaking the sistrum.® 


The king’s sister, mistress of Bow-land (Nubia), Q-I- 
h-ta (Qalhata), shaking the sistrum.* 


Qalhata’s status as a Queen mother is confirmed in her tomb which bears 
the inscription “King’s mother.”” Beyond this, her parentage is unknown.* 

Statements to the effect that Qalhata was the daughter of Piye and the sis- 
ter of Taharga II, or that she was either a queen consort to her brother Shabaqo 
or to her brother Shebitku, are in reality based only upon an inference and 
have no real authority by themselves. All that is actually known is that she 
was a king’s sister, a king’s wife, and a king’s mother. As Robert G. Morkot 
points out, besides the title “King’s wife” and the objects inside her tomb 
being dated to the time of Ta-Nuat-Amun, “This is the closest to proof that we 
have, that Qalhata was mother of Tanwetamani.”” There is also the detail that 
Qalhata’s tomb was located next to that of Ta-Nuat-Amun,” which indicates a 
personal connection. The name Piye-re, meanwhile, does reflect some kind of 
heritage from the line of King Piye. More importantly, there is no mention in 
any inscription of the name of the former king who Ta-Nuat-Amun replaced. 
Only in the Ethiopian King List do we read that Nuat-meawn (Ta-Nuat- 
Amun) followed Erda-Amen (Urud-Amun) on the throne of Kush. 

The Dream Stela, meanwhile, is not dated. It only refers back in time to 
regnal “Year 1” and the events that occurred during that period. Egyptologists 
have assumed that “Year 1” represents Ta-Nuat-Amun’s Ist year over Egypt, 


* LAIE, p. 578, L. 3f. 

*° FHN, 1, p. 194, 2. 9-11. 

°° FHN, 1, p. 195, L. 20-22. 

*” BPENR, p. 293. 

33 FHN, 1, p. 121, “of unknown parentage.” 

*° BPENR, p. 293. 

40 El-Kurru (Ku. 5 & 16), see BPENR, p. 293; JEA, 35, p. 146, no. 63, p. 147, no. 76. 
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although the story is actually about his official recognition as a king in Kush. 
The salient points in his inscription are the following. Written sometime after 
Year 1, Ta-Nuat-Amun looks back and reports: 


The King-of-Upper-and-Lower-Egypt: Ba-ka-Ré, the 
Son-of-Ré, Ta-n-wa-ti-aman, beloved of Amidn of 
Napata. In regnal year 1, when he was made to appear 
as king [| - — ], his majesty saw a dream in the night, 
two serpents, one on his right, the other on his left.” 


The first thing we notice is that in regnal Year 1, “when he was made to 
appear as king [ - — ],” Ta-Nuat-Amun had his dream of the two serpents. The 
question is, “King of what?” Based upon the short space for the missing 
words and the fact that he was made to appear in Napata, it can only mean 
the “king of Kush.” The text also states that when word came to Ta-Nuat- 
Amun and he was “made to appear as king,” he was living in Khemmis, 
about 79 miles northwest of Thebes, along the Nile River in Upper Egypt.” In 
this year, as Horus on the throne, he immediately went to the temple of Amun 
in Napata, adding that there was no one standing in his way to the kingship: 


Off went his majesty to Napata, there being none 
who stood (against) him.* 


Holding a great festival in which the deity Amun made his appearance in 
the procession, Ta-Nuat-Amun was recognized as a king by the deity Aman 
of Napata, i-e., as the king of Kush.“ 

The mere fact that Ta-Nuat-Amun mentions that there was no one who 
stood against him when he appeared as king in Kush indicates that, just pre- 
vious to his leaving for Napata, there had been some sort of conflict over the 
throne. Yet by the time he had arrived in Napata that threat had been elimi- 
nated. Otherwise, there would have been no reason for his text to mention 
such a detail. This point matches the statement found in the Ethiopian King 
List that there was a man named Gasiyo Eskikatir (possibly an usurper) who 
attempted to take the throne just after the death of Urud-Amun (Erda-Amen) 
yet before the ascension to the throne of Ta-Nuat-Amun (Nuat-meawn). It is 
also of interest that the 49-year reign of Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash 
(Taharga I Piye) as a king of Kush ended the same year as the death of Urud- 
Amun.* The death of this once powerful king and the waning of Kushite 
power would certainly create the atmosphere for an attempted rebellion. 


4 FHN, 1, p. 196, 2. 3f. Some translate T3-n-w3ti-?Imn (Tanuati-Amun) as “Tanwetamani,” 


unnecessarily adding the i sound at the end in order to make the name conform to Urdamane. 

“ FHN, 1, p. 197, L. 6. 

43 FHN, 1, pp. 197d, 2. 7f. LATE, p. 570, translates this verse to read, “His Majesty then came 
to Napata, with none standing [in] his advance.” 

“ FHN, 1, pp. 197d, 2. 8f. 

* CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, no. xiii, 49 years. That the first year of Taharqa I Piye as the king 
of Kush was 706 B.C.E., see App. D, with the discussion of Piye’s Jubilee year. 
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The difference in interpretation comes with the fact that the Ethiopian 
King List makes the attempt of Gasiyo Eskikatir to take the throne occur 
immediately after Urud-Amun had already reigned 6 years over Kush, i.e., in 
the year which also became the 1st year of Ta-Nuat-Amun as the sole ruler of 
this Kushite dynasty (657 B.C.E.). Modern opinion, on the other hand, makes 
Ta-Nuat-Amun come to the throne of Kush in 663 B.C.E., beginning the count 
of Ta-Nuat-Amun’s reign in Upper Egypt from that same year that Taharga II 
died. Yet the 6-year reign of Urud-Amun immediately after the death of 
Taharqa II assures us that the 1st year of Ta-Nuat-Amun as king over Kush 
could not have occurred until much later than 663 B.C.E. 

Herein lies our first indication that the “Year 1” of Ta-Nuat-Amun, as men- 
tioned in the Dream Stela, was dated by his rule as the king of Kush and not 
by his rulership as a king of Egypt. The context is easily explained by the 
detail that Ta-Nuat-Amun was made junior co-regent with Urud-Amun in 
Egypt in 663 B.C.E., shortly after Taharga II died and Urud-Amun followed 
on the throne of Kush. That same year, Urud-Amun reconquered both Upper 
and Lower Egypt for the Ethiopians. It was at that time that Urud-Amun 
became the king of Kush while Ta-Nuat-Amun was given a place upon the 
Egyptian throne of Thebes. Nevertheless, later that year, Assurbanipal of 
Assyria drove the Kushites back into Kush. Interestingly, there is no record of 
Ta-Nuat-Amun in Upper Egypt for Year 1 or Year 2, which is explained by the 
fact that he and Urud-Amun were driven out of that region so quickly after 
retaking Egypt for Ethiopia. Ta-Nuat-Amun only is mentioned in the area of 
Thebes during Years 3, 4, 8 and 9.° This data merely reflects the fact that Ta- 
Nuat-Amun had been invited back into Upper Egypt by the Egyptians in Year 
3 (661 B.C.E.) as Assyrian power began to wane in that region. 

Next, the early statement in the inscription of the Dream Stela which gives 
Ta-Nuat-Amun the title as the king of both Upper and Lower Egypt is not rel- 
evant to his ascension to the throne of Kush but to the time when he later com- 
posed the Dream Stela.” This detail is true because at the time that he was 
crowned king in Napata, Kush, King Ta-Nuat-Amun had not yet conquered 
Lower Egypt. This fact is expressed in the very next passage, when the deity 
Amun responds to Ta-Nuat-Amun’s inquiry about his dream: 


“Why has this (dream) happened to me?” Then reply 
was made to him, saying, Upper Egypt is yours 
(already), (now) seize for yourself Lower Egypt.* 


This statement is key to understanding Ta-Nuat-Amun’s claims. Before 
Ta-Nuat-Amun began to sit on the throne in Kush, he was already the king 


* FHN, 1, p. 193. 

“The Dream Stela was located at the Temple of Amun at Gebel Barkal in Napata, Kush. 
Therefore, since this text discusses the victory of Ta-Nuat-Amun while he was still in Memphis, 
the inscription could not have been composed until after he returned to Napata. No doubt it was 
written early in 656 B.C.E. 

‘S LAIE, p. 570, 2. 5. FHN, 1, p. 197, £. 5, calls Upper Egypt the “South-land” and Lower 
Egypt the “North-land.” 
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of Upper Egypt. Under the evidence we have, he would have been designat- 
ed the king of Upper Egypt for 6 years prior to taking the throne of Kush. 
Only after the ceremonies which confirmed the kingship in Kush to him did 
Ta-Nuat-Amun go further north and conquer Lower Egypt. In doing so, he 
became king of that region as well, returning the greater kingship of Upper 
and Lower Egypt to the king of Kush. This detail is further supported by the 
fact that at the time that Ta-Nuat-Amun was “made to appear as king” in Kush, 
he was living in Khemmis in Upper Egypt. Leaving this region of Egypt, he 
went directly south to Kush.” After the appearance of the deity Amun and cer- 
emonies in Napata, which recognized him as king, he turned north and sailed 
to Elephantine. Here the deity of that region also appeared to him (i.e., recog- 
nized him as king). He then continued north to Thebes and went to the 
Temple of Amtin-Ré, where that deity there made his appearance in the 
Procession.” Only after these peaceful and joyous events did the new king of 
Kush advance much further north, making his way towards Memphis.” It was 
only while he was in Memphis that Ta-Nuat-Amun began to fight the rebels of 
Lower Egypt: 


There arrived his majesty at Memphis. Out came the 
children of rebellion to fight his majesty. His majesty 
made a great blood bath among them, their number 
(of dead) being unknown. After his majesty seized 
Memphis, he entered the temple-compound of Ptah 
South-of-his-wall, made an offering to his father 
Ptah-Sokar, and propitiated Sakhmet according to 
what she desires.* 


After taking Memphis and fulfilling some of his plans,“ the king then 
pressed his advantage into the Delta, sailing “downstream to fight with the 
chiefs of Lower Egypt.” Rather than coming out to fight, these leaders 
entered into their fortifications and resisted the siege for “many days.”* Ta- 
Nuat-Amun then sailed back upstream to Memphis and maintained himself 
on the throne in that city. Eventually, the various chiefs and petty dynasts 
came to Memphis and surrendered to Ta-Nuat-Amun.” He now rightfully car- 
ried the title, “king of Upper and Lower Egypt.” At this point we read: 


Then they said before his majesty, “Let us go to our 
cities so that we can command our subjects and bring 
our dues to the Residence.” So his majesty <let> them 


® LAIE, p. 570, L. 6f; FHN, 1, pp. 1976, L. 6f. 

°° LAIE, p. 570, L. 9-11; FHN, 1, pp. 198f, 2. 9-11. 

°! LAIE, pp. 570f, L. 11-13; FHN, 1, pp. 199f, 2. 11-13. 

*  LAIE, pp. 571, L. 14f; FHN, 1, p. 200, £. 146. 

*° LAIE, p. 571, L. 16-18; FHN, 1, pp. 200f, 2. 16-18. 

4 LAIE, p. 571, L. 18-24; FHN, 1, pp. 201f, 2. 18-24. 

®° LAIE, p. 571, L. 24; FHN, 1, p. 202, £. 24. 

°° LAIE, p. 571, £. 25f; FHN, 1, p. 202, &. 25f. 

*” LAIE, pp. 571-573, L. 26-40; FHN, 1, pp. 202-206, 2. 26-40. 
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go (back) to their cities, and they were (left) alive. (And 
from that time on) the southerners have been sailing 
northwards, the northerners southwards, to the place 
where his majesty is, with every good thing of Upper 
Egypt and every (kind of) provision of Lower Egypt, 
to propitiate his majesty’s heart; while the King-of- 
Upper-and-Lower-Egypt: Ba-ka-Ré, Son-of-Ré, Ta- 
Nuat-Amun, let him live, be prosperous, and healthy, 
appears in glory upon the throne of Horus for ever! 


This evidence shows that there were at least a couple of years that Ta- 
Nuat-Amun was able to maintain peaceful control over both Upper and 
Lower Egypt. This detail fits quite well with the data that shows that Psamtik 
I, as the king of Sais, did not return to Egypt and conquer all Egypt until the 
middle part of his 8th year (656 B.C.E.).” In that same year, Ta-Nuat-Amun 
was forced out of Memphis. Polyaenus, for example, who calls Ta-Nuat- 
Amun by the Greek name Tementhes,” writes: 


Psammetichus (Psamtik I) overthrew Tementhes, 
king of Egypt, in the following way. Tementhes con- 
sulted the oracle of Ammon about the kingship, and 
the oracle told him to beware of cocks. Psammetichus 
was informed by Pigres the Carian, who was his close 
friend, that the Carians were the first people who 
wore plumes of feathers on their helmets. He imme- 
diately understood the meaning of the oracle, and 
took into his service a large number of Carians, with 
whom he advanced against Memphis. Psammetichus 
defeated Tementhes in a battle near the temple of Isis, 
which is about five otodia (stadia) away from the 
palace. A part of Memphis is called Caro-Memphitae, 
taking its name from these Carians.” 


Notice that nothing is said about Tementhes being killed, only that he was 
defeated in battle. With this victory, Psamtik I was able to move further south 
and into the region of Upper Egypt. By making an agreement with Ta-Nuat- 
Amun, both kings would rule Thebes and Upper Egypt together until the 
death of Ta-Nuat-Amun in 653 B.C.E. 


Brothers 
Ta-Nuat-Amun was in all likelihood the brother of Urud-Amun and both 
were the sons of Shabago and Queen Qalhata (the sister of Taharga II and the 


°° LAIE, pp. 573, 2. 40-42; FHN, 1, pp. 206f, 2. 40-42. 

° LAIE, pp. 582-584; and see discussion in App. K. 

 JAOS, 127.4, p. 512; JE, 12, p. 148. 

6 A otadta (stadia) is 606.75 feet. Five stadia = 3,033.75 feet (about .575 of a mile). 
es Polyaenus, Strata., 7:3. 
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daughter of Piye). This detail is indicated by the following details. To begin 
with, according to the Ethiopian King List, Ni-Kauta (Nicauta, Ni-Qauta; 
Qalhata, etc.) followed Shabaqo on the throne of Kush and reigned 10 years 
(695-686 B.C.E.). She was only a Queen in Kush and not in Egypt. Since 
Qalhata was the sister of Taharqa II, we can fairly give her age as approxi- 
mately the same as her brother, give or take a year or two. Taharqa II was 
twenty years old when he took the throne at Memphis as co-regent with 
Shebitku in 689 B.C.E. That means he was born in about 709 B.C.E. 
Approximating his sister’s age to about the same time, although her age could 
be even less, she would be about 14 years old when she was placed into posi- 
tion as a Queen of Kush (most likely as votaress in the temple of Amun in 
Napata, a post held by Qalhata). Her position as Kandake (queen mother) was 
required in order to satisfy the political arrangement which would allow a son 
of Shabagqo coming from this marriage to have legitimacy on Piye’s throne in 
Kush and to merge the lines of King Kashta and King Alara. This alliance 
allowed Piye to set his own son, Taharqa II, on the throne of Memphis as a co- 
regent of Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo. 

The end of Qalhata’s 10-year queenship (686 B.C.E.), when she was about 
24 years old, would have been marked by the birth of her first royal child, 
Urud-Amun. Urud-Amun would now become heir and would be associated 
with the throne. It is interesting that only 2 years later, at the end of Taharqa 
Il’s 6th year as co-regent of Shebitku in Memphis, Taharga II poisoned 
Shebitku, leaving only his nephew, Urud-Amun, to eventually be the successor 
of Shabago on his throne. Yet Urud-Amun could not actually take the throne 
of Kush until Taharqa II died. Counting forward from Urud-Amun’s birth until 
he succeeded the throne of Kush after the death of Taharga II, Urud-Amun 
would have been about 22 years old. Then, 6 years later, Ta-Nuat-Amun suc- 
ceeded his brother on the throne, being himself now about 27 years old. 

The evidence, accordingly, indicates that when Taharqa II died he was suc- 
ceeded on the throne of Kush by Urud-Amun, the son of Shabaqo and Queen 
Qalhata (Ni-Kauta, Qauta), the sister of Taharga II. Urud-Amun, along with 
the priests and other leaders of Kush, in turn, placed Urud-Amun’s younger 
brother, Ta-Nuat-Amun, on the throne of Upper Egypt, having him serve as 
his co-regent in Upper Egypt while Urud-Amun directly ruled Kush during 
the waning years of King Piye. The great Taharga I Piye died in 657 B.C.E. 
having ruled Kush for 49 years. The death of Piye and the weakness of Kush 
which came at the end of Urud-Amun’s reign led to a revolt by Gasiyo 
Eskikatir. Gasiyo Eskikatir most likely killed Urud-Amun immediately after 
the death of Piye but was quickly thereafter killed himself by the supporters 
of Shabaqo’s family. 

The leaders of Kush, upon the death of Urud-Amun (657 B.C.E.), now 
sent for Ta-Nuat-Amun, who at the time, as we have already stated, was liv- 
ing in Khemmis in Upper Egypt. He was “made to appear” in Napata as the 
king of Kush. The sister-wife of Ta-Nuat-Amun was Piye-re (a name reflect- 
ing her descent from King Piye). In this arrangement, Ta-Nuat-Amun reigned 
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in Kush for 4 years (657 through 654 B.C.E.) and continued his regnal count 
in Egypt for at least 9 years (663 through 655 B.C.E.). He died in 653 B.C.E. 
and was succeeded by Atlanersa (Tomadyon Piyankihi III), apparently the 
son of Ta-Nuat-Amun.® Atlanersa was only able to maintain rulership in 
Kush, thus ending any real connection with the kingship in Egypt. The lines 
of King Kashta and King Alara were thus merged and continued to rule Kush 
for many centuries. 


®  CRFAE, pp. 237f. 
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The 50 years 
of Shabaqgo 


habagqo, the first king of Dynasty XXV of Egypt, continued to be recog- 

nized in Egypt as a king for 50 years. These 50 years commenced when 
Shabagqo seized power in Lower Egypt in 706 B.C.E. and ended when he aban- 
doned that country and left it solely to his son Ta-Nuat-Amun (early in 656 
B.C.E.). Shortly thereafter, Ta-Nuat-Amun was attacked by Psamtik I of Sais, 
who drove Ta-Nuat-Amun out of Memphis and back to Thebes. A peace was 
struck between the two sides which allowed Ta-Nuat-Amun to continue as a 
king in Upper Egypt from Thebes until his death. After his death, no Kushite 
ever ruled Egypt again. This history helps tell the story of the Ethiopian 
Empire in Egypt until the conquest of both Upper and Lower Egypt by 
Psamtik I of Dynasty XXVI of Sais. 


Shabago to Psamtik I 

Most scholars assume that Shabaqo died after reigning 15 regnal years,’ an 
opinion expressed without one iota of evidence. In the case of Shebitku and 
Taharga, for example, we have historical evidence of the year in which they 
died.* None is given for Shabagqo. On the other hand, Herodotus claims that 
Shabago continued to reign as a king (or, at minimum, was involved in polit- 
ical affairs) in Egypt for 50 years.* He supports this detail when he points out 
that it was Shabago who killed Nekos (Nekau J), i.e., in 663 B.C.E.* This state- 
ment is clear evidence that Shabaqo continued to hold his rank as king long 
after his 15th regnal year (693 B.C.E.). It was in 663 B.C.E. that Shabaqo joined 
his son, Urdamane, on an attack against the Assyrians who had earlier in 666 
B.C.E. wrested control of Egypt away from the Kushites. As the result of 
Urdamane’s invasion of Egypt in 663 B.C.E., the Kushites established them- 
selves at “Ni’ (Thebes) and Unu (Heliopolis),”° regaining control of the Delta. 
It was at this point that Nekau I was killed. 


: E.g., CAH, 3.2, p. 691; HdO, p. 259, 261; TIP, pp. 153-155 §§125-126. 

Shebitku died in the latter part of Year 6 of Taharga (Kawa, V, L. 15f; and see App. F & G); 
Taharqa died after reigning 26 years (LSDM, iii pl. 36; Kush, 8, pp. 72; ARE, 4, §§959-962; CAW, 
p. 81; TIP, pp. 161f §§130-131; HdO, p. 290; Kush, 8, pp. 267-269). The Assyrian records in confor- 
mity speak of his death at precisely this time (Rassam Cylinder, see ANET, p. 295; ARAB, 2, §775). 

Herodotus, 2:137, 139f. During the years of the Assyrian conquests of Egypt, Shabago 
would have migrated south to Nubia. He then returned in those years when the Kushites pushed 
the Assyrians back. 

Herodotus, 2:152. For the last year of Taharqa and the beginning year of Psamtik I, see 
App. B&E 

Rassam Cylinder, see ANET, p. 295; ARAB, 2, §775. 
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Next, Herodotus points out that after the reign of Sethos, priest of the deity 
Hephaestus, the contemporary of King Sennacherib of Assyria in 701 B.C.E.,° 
the Egyptians were free from overlords. Since a large number of Egyptians 
came to realize that they could not live without a king, they eventually divided 
Egypt, by which Herodotus means Lower Egypt, into 12 portions and set up 
12 kings.’ Their families intermarried, assisted one another, and agreed not to 
overthrow each other in the kingship.* They also abided by an oracle that the 
one “who poured a libation from a bronze vessel in the temple of 
Hephaestus—where, as in all the temples, it was their wont to assemble— 
should be king of all Egypt.”” 

As things turned out, there came about a festival during which the high 
priest mistakenly brought forth only 11 golden vessels instead of the 12 
required for the pouring out of the libations. Psamtik I found himself without 
a golden vessel, so “he took off his bronze helmet” and used it to pour out his 
libation." Recalling the oracle, the 11 other kings immediately became angry. 
Yet they did not hold Psamtik I at fault so as to give him the penalty of death 
for breaking their agreement, since they had determined that he did not act 
with intent. So they stripped him of his power and “chased him away into the 
marshes,” warning him not to concern himself with the rest of Egypt." 

Herodotus adds that, prior to this event, Psamtik I had been living in 
Syria, the place to which he had fled in fear of Sabakon (Shabaqo), the 
Ethiopian king of Egypt, who killed Nekos (Nekau I), Psamtik I’s father (663 
B.C.E.).” This data, by the way, shows just how inadequate our modern view 
is about Egyptian chronology. Present-day Egyptologists admit that they 
assume that Shabagqo died after his 15th regnal year (which we have proven 
to be 693 B.C.E.)."® Yet here we have clear evidence that Shabaqo continued to 
reign even beyond the great war between Assyria and Kush in 663 B.C.E., 
when Nekau I was killed. As we shall shortly demonstrate, Shabago ruled 
Egypt for 50 years. The difference is that regnal years designate the reign of 
the king who has primary responsibility at the time, while his overall rule can 
begin either prior to or continue until one abandons the throne or dies. 

According to Herodotus, from the conquest of Egypt by Shabaqo, “the 
Ethiopians ruled Egypt for 50 years.” He adds that Shabaqo “fled away from 
the country” after having a dream that, if he remained, he would commit sac- 
rilege by killing the priests, for which he believed he would be fully punished 
by either the deities or men.’ Herodotus continues: 


®° Herodotus, 2:141f, 147. 

7 Herodotus, 2:147. 

8 Ibid. 

° Herodotus, 2:147. 

10 Herodotus, 2:151. 

0 bid. 

2 Herodotus, 2:152. 

13 HdO, p. 259; TIP, pp. 153f, Limestone cube statue of Ity, BM EA 24429, Year 15, 2nd month 
of Shomu, day 11 of Shabaqo (ESSE, pp. 15-18, and pl. V; TIP, p. 153 §125); and see above App. F. 

4 Herodotus, 2:137, cf. 2:137, 140, regarding the blind king, Anysis, and the 50 years. 

8 Herodotus, 2:139. 
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He would not (he said) act so, but otherwise, for the 
time foretold for his rule over Egypt, after which he 
was to depart, was now fulfilled: for when he was 
still in Ethiopia the oracles which are inquired of by 
the people of that country declared to him that he 
was fated to reign 50 years over Egypt. Seeing that 
this time was now completed and that he was trou- 
bled by what he saw in his dream, Sabakos departed 
from Egypt of his own accord." 


Herodotus goes on to inform us: 


... when the Ethiopian (Shabaqo) departed by reason 
of what he saw in a dream, the Egyptians of the 
province of Sais brought him (Psamtik I) back from 
Syria; and now, Psammetichus (Psamtik I) was for a 
SECOND TIME made king, when it happened to him 
that he was driven away into the marshes by the 11 
kings by reason of the matter of the helmet.” 


We now understand why there were only 11 golden vessels brought out by 
the priests. While Psamtik I had remained in Syria, there were only 11 kings 
who regularly attended the ceremony. Psamtik I only returned after Shabaqo 
had completed his 50 years and fled Egypt to go back to Ethiopia, i-e., return- 
ing home at the beginning of his 51st year. Yet Psamtik I, not realizing that he 
had transgressed the original agreement made by his father with the other 11 
kings, was now banished to the marshes. We are then told that “after no long 
time,” i.e., shortly after being banished, Psamtik I, believing he was fulfilling 
an oracle, gathered to him some Ionians and Carians who were clad in bronze 
armor and who had been forced onto the shores of Egypt. Having promised 
them rewards, they attacked and deposed the 11 other kings, making Psamtik 
I “master of all Egypt.”” 

Diodorus supports the story told by Herodotus. He too writes that during 
the reign of Shabaqo, ”’there being no head of the government in Egypt (ie., 
the Delta) for 2 years,” 12 of the most important local leaders formed a solemn 
league.” They met together in Memphis and proclaimed themselves kings. 
They were able to maintain their mutual accord for 15 years. The next year, 
Psamtik I, who had succeeded his father on the throne of Sais in 663 B.C.E., 
lacking a golden vessel, used his bronze helmet for the libation. Because of 
this act, Diodorus reports, the other 11 allied kings banished him to the marsh- 
es along the sea. Psamtik I then contacted some mercenaries from Caria and 
Ionia and formed an army. They attacked the 11 and “overcame the others in 


16 Herodotus, 2:139. 
Herodotus, 2:152. 
18 Herodotus, 2:152. 
° Thid. 

20 Diodorus, 1:65f. 
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a pitched battle near the city called Momemphis,” killing some of these kings 
in the battle and driving some out into Libya. These other kings “were no 
longer able to dispute with him for the throne.””' After Psamtik’s victory, he 
“established his authority over the entire kingdom.”” 

This history, as reported by Herodotus and Diodorus, is easily reconstruct- 
ed. The 2-year period of anarchy in the Delta began in 673 B.C.E, the year that 
the Assyrian king Esarhaddon was defeated by Taharqa II, the king of Kush 
and Egypt. This year represents the first effort by King Esarhaddon to invade 
Egypt. The 15-year period commenced in 671 B.C.E., the 10th year of 
Esarhaddon, when the Assyrians conquered Egypt as far as Memphis and, 
from Memphis, set up 20 local dynasts as kings in Egypt under his authority:* 


¢ Nika (Nekau I), king of Memphis and Sais 

e Sharru-lu-dari, king of Si’nu 

¢ Pishanhuru, king of Nathti 

¢ Pakruru, king of Pishaptu (PiSaptu) 

¢ Bukkunanni’pi, king of Hathiribi 

¢ Nahké, king of Hininshi 

¢ Putubishti (Pedubast II), king of Sa’nu (Tanis) 
¢ Unamunu, king of Nathti 

¢ Harsiaeshu, king of Sabniti (Sebennytos) 

¢ Badma, king of Pintiti 

¢ Susinku (Shoshenq VII), king of Pushiru (Busiris) 
¢ Tabnahti, king of Punubu 

¢ Bukkunanni’pi, king of Ahni 

¢ Iptihartéshu, king of Pihattihurunpik 

¢ Nahtinuruansini, king of Pishabdi’a 

¢ Bukurninib, king of Pahnuti 

e Siha, king of Shidutu (Asyit, modern Sitit) 

¢ Lamentu, king of Himuni (Hermopolis) 

¢ Ishpimatu, king of Taini (Theny, This) 

¢ Mantimeanhé, king of Ni’ (Thebes) 


This list begins with the areas in Lower Egypt and progresses southward to 
Thebes in Upper Egypt. Obviously, the first 12 of these local dynasts belonged 
to the area around Memphis and the Delta. One of these dynasts was Nika 
(Nekau I, Nechao I), the king of Sais and Memphis.“ He was subsequently 
killed by Shabago during this 15-year period and his son, Psamtik I, succeeded 
him on the throne of Sais.” From among these, 12 of their number, including 


21 Diodorus, 1:66. 

22 Diodorus, 1:67. 

3 Listed by name by King Assurbanipal of Assyria, see ARAB, 2, §771, who makes reference 
to King Esarhaddon of Assyria; cf., ARAB, 2, §§580f; ABC, 14, 2. 28f. 

4 “Manetho, frags. 68, no. 2 & 3, 69a & b, no. 4 & 5. 

5 Herodotus, 2:152. 
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the king of Sais, formed the alliance spoken of by both Herodotus and 
Diodorus. The last year of this 15-year period was 657 B.C.E., which by defin- 
ition has to be the 50th and last year of Shabago’s rulership over Egypt. The 
next year, 656 B.C.E., would be the 8th year of Psamtik I, at the beginning of 
which year Shabaqo abandoned Egypt and returned to Ethiopia. 

The inscriptions from Egypt confirm this reckoning. There are no records 
for Psamtik’s reign in Egypt from Year 1 through Year 7. Although Psamtik I 
counted his reign from 663 B.C.E., the year of his father (Nekau I’s) death, he 
had to immediately flee Egypt that year in order to escape the hands of 
Shabaqo.”* Psamtik I then remained in Syria until Shabago fled Egypt for 
Ethiopia, i.e., in the 16th year of the 12-king alliance, being the 8th year of 
Psamtik I. In this regard, the first inscription we find in Egypt regarding 
Psamtik I is dated to his 8th year: 


Regnal Year 8 of the good deity, Lord of the Two 
Lands, Psamtik.”’ 


On the lunette, the king is wearing the double crown and in the inscription 
mentions the suppression of some local dynasts.* This date perfectly matches 
the year that Psamtik I returned to Egypt, fled to the marshes, and then, with 
the assistance of Ionians and Carians, defeated the other 11 kings and took 
control of all of Egypt. This conquest would include the region of Thebes in 
Upper Egypt, over which Psamtik I claimed full control at the beginning of his 
9th year.” 

Accordingly, the 50th and last year of Shabaqo is the year 657 B.C.E., the 
7th year of Psamtik I. When we count back to the beginning of this 50-year 
period, we arrive at the year 706 B.C.E., the 2nd year of Shabaqo. There is no 
record in Egypt of Shabaqo’s Year 1, which year for the most part actually 
belonged to his father Kashta.* Indeed, Herodotus states Shabaqo conquered 
Egypt, not as an Ethiopian king of Egypt but as the “king of Ethiopia.”*' He 
was nominally in power in Year 1 of Kashta as a king of Kush and Egypt, thus 
Manetho gives him that year, but he primarily governed as co-regent from 
Kush. In regnal Year 1, therefore, we can firmly state that Shabago was already 
in power in Kush and nominally in Upper Egypt, where no conquest for con- 
trol was required, since Kashta was already recognized in that region.” Kashta 
died that year and the regnal years for Shabaqo took effect. In regnal Year 2, 
Shabago was the sole monarch of his kingdom. This was the very year, as 


26 Herodotus, 2:152. 

*” LAIE, p. 583. Also see the label for King Psamtik I, “The good deity, Lord of the Two 
Lands, Psamtik.” 

8 LAIE, p. 582. 

* LAIE, pp. 576-582, esp. L. 7, “Regnal Year 9, first month of the first season, 28th day,” i.e., 
the 28th day of the first month of the 9th year, the date when Psamtik I sent his eldest daughter 
south to Thebes in order to take up the post as divine votaress to Amun. 

3° See App. L. 

31 Herodotus, 2:137. 

°° See App. L; ZAS, 98, pp. 16-18; BPENR, p. 158. 
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Kenneth Kitchen states, that Shabaqo conquered Lower Egypt, beginning his 
reign over Memphis and governing all Egypt. Kitchen states, “Shabako con- 
quered Egypt only in his 2nd year.”®* He adds: 


It is noteworthy that the Serapeum epigraph of 
Shabako dates to his Year 2, not Year 1. He therefore 
spent his first year confirming his rule in Nubia, and 
only marched into Egypt in his 2nd year. No record 
of Year 1 of Shabako has yet been found in Egypt, but 
several of Years 2 and 3.¥ 


Robert G. Morkot similarly writes, “it is certain that Shabaqo was in Egypt 
in his second year—an inscription on the quay at Karnak is dated to it, as is a 
stela from Horbeit (Pharbaithos).”* Karnak is part of Thebes and Horbeit lies 
in the 19th nome of Lower Egypt (the Tanis area). It is also significant that in 
that year, Taharga Piye, the son of Piye Alara, came to power in Kush. 
Accordingly, while Shabago sought his fortune in Egypt, Taharqa Piye rose to 
dominate Kush. 

This evidence adds further confirmation that our chronology for the 
Ethiopian kings of Kush and Egypt during this period is accurate. There were 
exactly 50 years from Year 2 of Shabaqo (706 B.C.E.), when he conquered all 
of Egypt, until the end of the 7th year of Psamtik I (657 B.C.E.), also being the 
15th year of the league of 12 kings in Lower Egypt. The next year, Shabaqo 
abandoned Egypt and returned to Kush. Shabaqo’s move allowed Psamtik I 
to return from Syria, take up his kingship for a second time in his Year 8, get 
expelled to the marshlands by the 11 other kings, and then shortly thereafter 
gather a mercenary army and take control of all Egypt. This data also helps to 
verify that Shabaqo reigned contemporary with Piye—both while Piye was a 
king of Kush and later when Piye was also one of the kings of Egypt—as well 
as with Shebitku, Nefertem Taharga, and Urdamane. 


Let Him Live Forever 

There is also another detail that supports the fact that the rulership of Shabaqo 
was contemporary with that of Piye in Egypt. A limestone cube statue of Ity 
(British Museum EA 24429) is dated to the 15th year, 11th day of the month of 
Pauni (= 2nd Shemu, the 10th month of the Egyptian year) of King Shabaqo. 
This inscription also bears an epithet given to King Piye, using the words “nh 
dt (ankh dt; Let him live forever).** William Joseph Murnane points out that ‘nh 
dt (ankh dt; Let him live forever)” and ‘nh tj (ankh ti; Let her live forever) are 
variants of dj-‘nl (dj-ankh; given life).* He then adds: 


* TIP, p. 154 §125. 

* TIP, p. 142 §114. 

°° BPENR, p. 207. 

°° MittSAG, 17, p. 136; ESSE, p. 21. 

Richard Holton Pierce (FHN, 1, p. 65, 2. 1) translates the phrase to mean “may he live for- 
ever.” 
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The primary meaning of dj-‘nl: describes the condi- 
tion of a currently living person.” 


Harry Reginald Hall immediately saw that the statement from Ity “implies 
that Piankhi was still king in Shabaka’s 15th year.”“ In addition, we should add, 
on Piye’s Victory Stela, dated to his 21st year, while he was clearly alive (having 
ruled Egypt at least 27 regnal years and Kush for 49 years),“' the scribe gives 
Piye the epithet <n): dt (Let him live forever).” Another scribe wrote under both 
the cartouche of Piye’s daughter, Shepenupet II, and of his granddaughter, 
Amenirdis II, while both were still alive, “nh tj (Let her live forever).”* 

In William Joseph Murnane’s discussion of this epithet, he goes on to point 
to a few exceptions where the term was applied in funeral epithets to someone 
deceased.“ Those, like Murnane, who hold on to the notion that there were no 
co-regencies during Dynasty XXV, questioned Hall’s conclusion—although 
they admitted that it was “demande non sans raison (asks not without reason)” 
that he came to this understanding.* Instead, they argued “on chronological 
grounds,” holding that there was no evidence of a co-regency of Shabago 
and Piye or any other Ethiopian pharaoh of Egypt and Kush. Jean Leclant and 
Jean Yoyotte, for example, reasoned that “unless one imagines that Piankhy, 
Shabaka, and Shabatka exercised royalty all three together, for a certain 
time,”” the epithet would not be applicable to a living king. Therefore, in their 
minds, it must belong to a dead king. 

There are several problems with the “no co-regency” scenario, which caus- 
es its advocates to push aside the evidence that Piye was a co-regent with 
Shabaqo. First, the comment about Piye found on the cube statue of Ity was 
not found in the burial chambers of Piye or Shabaqo, which are both in Kush. 
It was found at Thebes, Egypt where both kings held a throne. Ity also states, 
that the god Osiris is “known to the king, great hunter, Piye, son of Isis, loved 
of Amun, Let him live forever.” This phrasing points directly to the fact that 
Piye was still alive. Furthermore, the greater number of the epithets using ‘nh 
dt, as Murnane demonstrates himself, are a reference to a living king, not to 
someone who is dead.” Rather than boosting the concept of no co-regencies 
for these pharaohs, it actually lends support to the fact that Piye and Shabaqo 
were both alive and ruling in Egypt during the 15th year of Shabago. 


° AEC, p. 267. 

“ CAH, 3, p. 277, n. 1. 

4| For at least 27 years in Egypt, see above App. D, n. 2; for his 49 years in Kush (as Tsawi 
Terhaq [Terhak]), see CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, no. xiii. 

* ““Regnal year 21, first month of Akhet, under the Majesty of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Piye, beloved of Amon, ‘nj dt (Let him live forever)” (Victory Stela, main text, 2. 1; see 
LAIE, p. 468, main text, 2. 1; FHN, 1, pp. 64f, 2. 1). 

* LAIE, p. 461, (1) and (2). 

“ BdE 17, pp. 15-27; MittSAG, 17, p. 136; AEC, pp. 267-272. 

*®  BIFAO, 51, p. 25, n. 3. 

“© AEC, pp. 188f. 

*” Translated from the original French, found in BIFAO, 51, p. 25, n. 3; AEC, p. 235. 

48 Limestone cube statue of Ity, BM EA 24429. 
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On the one hand, the evidence gathered by our research has uncovered 
clear proof that three Ethiopians did, in fact, rule Egypt from Thebes in Upper 
Egypt as contemporaries during the 15th year of Shabaqo (693 B.C.E.). For 
example, in Lower Egypt, Shebitku was co-regent with his father Shabago on 
the throne at Memphis. Meanwhile, Piye, who the Greek commentators of 
Manetho called Ammeris, was in his 4th regnal year as the king of Sais. For 
those advocating that there were no co-regencies (despite the evidence from 
Manetho to the contrary), basing their argument purely upon their own 
chronological framework, they declared that Piye was already dead. Therefore, 
extrapolating from this construct, they claim Ity’s text had to actually be refer- 
ring to the funerary cult of Piye. Searching to justifiy their own chronology, 
they point to the detail that the “epithet ‘nf dt was also applied to dead 
kings.”*’ Overlooked was the fact that the funeral was that of Ity’s, not Piye’s. 

This evidence fully supports our construct that the Ethiopian Kings of 
Egypt governed Egypt as a confederation of kings and that several were rul- 
ing contemporaneously with each other, counting some years by regnal years 
and other years by the entire length of their respective reign. Therefore, the 
records show that Shabagqo reigned a full 15 regnal years over Egypt. Pharaoh 
Piye, meanwhile, reigned his first 4 regnal years over Egypt alongside the last 
4 regnal years of Pharaoh Shabaqo. Nevertheless, both kings continued to 
reign over Egypt for many years thereafter. Piye ruled at least 27 regnal years, 
abandoning his power in Egypt upon the death of his son, Nefertem Taharqa 
(663 B.C.E.). He then retired to Kush after 33 regnal years as Pharaoh in Egypt. 
Meanwhile, Shabago continued for another 35 years following his last regnal 
year, also retiring to Kush in early 656 B.C.E. Contemporary with these two 
Ethiopian kings was Nefertem Taharga, who continued to rule the throne at 
Memphis after the death of Shebitku. 


© MittSAG, 17, p. 136. 
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The Dates 
for Kashta 


Oi: chronology for the Kushite Pharaohs of Dynasty XXV is enhanced by 
the dates provided for King Kashta of Kush. The Ethiopian King List 
reports that Kashta ruled Kush for 13 years immediately prior to the 12-year 
reign of Shabaqo.' Since Shabaqo began his reign over Kush and Upper Egypt 
in 707 B.C.E., this means that Kashta’s sole reign over his dynasty in Kush was 
from 720 through 708 B.C.E. (NY). His full reign goes on to include part of the 
year 707 B.C.E., the year in which Kashta, before he died, made his son 
Shabago co-regent with him in both Kush and Egypt. This data is in agree- 
ment with the current reckoning for Kashta as being a king of Kush for about 
14 years. 

During Kashta’s reign as the king of Kush, T. G. H. James notes, Kashta 
“invaded Egypt, and penetrated as far as Thebes.”* “Invade” may be too 
harsh a word. As Ladszl6 Térék points out: 


There is no contemporary or later indication of a vio- 
lent prelude to Kashta’s appearance as King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. On the contrary, a peaceful over- 
ture is suggested by the fact that the descendants of 
Osorkon IIL, Takeloth III, and Rudamun continued to 
enjoy high social status in Thebes in the second half 
of the 8th and in the first half of the 7th century BC 
and were buried there.’ 


Nevertheless, only in his last year (707 B.C.E.) did Kashta actually move to 
take legal authority as a Pharaoh of Upper Egypt and place himself upon the 
throne at Thebes. Egyptian records, for example, can only provide a “Year 1” 
inscription for Kashta, indicating a temporary reign.’ It was Kashta who caused 
his daughter Amenirdis I to be adopted by Shepenwepet I, the daughter of 


CBN, p. 266, Dynasty IV, no. x, “Kashta Hanyon.” 

FHN, 1, p. 46. 

CAH, 3.2., p. 682; cf. ZAS, 90, pp. 74-81; ZAS, 98, pp. 16-32. 

KK, p. 149; cf. LE, pp. 131-154. 

BPENR, p. 158; ZAS, 98, pp. 17f. FHN, 1, p. 46, “The monuments of Kashta from his lifetime 
are not numerous.” Laszlé Térék also writes, “While the dedication to Khnum-Ré expresses 
Kashta’s claim to Lower Nubia, sovereignty of which was traditionally associated with the god of 
the First Cataract, his titles Nsw-bi’ ty Ny-M3t-R‘ $3-R° nb-T3wj, “King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, ‘The Possessor of Truth is Ré’, Son of Ré, Lord of the Two Lands’ . . . reveal his claim to king- 
ship over Egypt” (FNH, 1, p. 46, cf. p. 45, 2. 1f). Also see Cairo JE 41013; ZAS, 90, 74ff, and fig. 1. 
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Osorkon III, allowing her to become the Divine Wife of Amun. The adoption 
of Amenirdis I, the daughter of Kashta and the sister of Shabaqo, by 
Shepenwepet I, the daughter of Osorkon III, further acknowledges that both 
a Kushite and a Libyan-Egyptian monarch were concurrent rulers in Thebes.’ 
This adoption not only allowed Kashta to rule as a Pharaoh at Thebes, but, as 
well, allowed his son Shabago the right to sit upon that throne. It was within 
this same Year 1 that Shabaqo worked to firmly establish his reign in Kush 
and Upper Egypt.® The evidence, as we have said, also indicates that 707 
B.C.E. was the year in which Kashta died—but not before Shabago had been 
made co-regent. For this reason, Manetho does not speak of Kashta’s reign in 
Egypt. Instead, he begins Dynasty XXV with the 1st year of Shabaqo. 

These dates (720 through 708 B.C.E.) for Kashta are confirmed by the 
records dealing with the reign of Hoshea, the king of Israel (717/716— 
709/708 B.C.E., spring reckoning).’ To begin with, Hoshea remained faithful 
to his Assyrian overlord, Shalmaneser,” for only 3 years (716/715—714/713 
B.C.E.). Then according to the MT version of 2 Kings, 17:4, during his 5th year 
(713/712 B.C.E., spring reckoning), Hoshea formed a conspiracy with an 
Egyptian king when he “sent messengers to N10 (Sua), the king of Mizraim 
(Egypt)” and stopped paying tribute to the king of Assyria. The Vulgate calls 
this Egyptian king “Sua regem Aegypti (Sua king of Egypt),” while the different 
versions of the LXX variously name him Xnywp (Segor), Loud (Soua), Lod, 
(Soa), and the like.” Josephus, meanwhile, writes that Hoshea “secretly sent to 
Laav (Soan), the king of Egypt, inviting him to make an alliance against the 
Assyrian king.” In the Latin version of Josephus the name is read Soam; while 
in Zonaras it is given as LwBa (Soba)." 

The form Xnyop (Segor) is insightful, for it is also the LXX translation of the 
name SN (Tzuar; Zoar).’° Thus Sua was, likewise, pronounced by the Greeks 
something like “Soar” and “Segor.” These forms are clearly a foreigner’s 


JNES, 32.1/2, p. 20; WIAE, p. 154; JARCE, 38, p. 69; BPENR, p. 158; FHN, 1, p. 47. 
FHN, 1, pp. 46f; EP, p. 343; BPENR, p. 158. 
See App. K & L. 
See IC. 
This Shalmaneser was Shalmaneser III, not Shalmaneser V as argued today. For a full dis- 
cussion of the chronology for this period, see Vol. 2 of our present series, IC, and our forthcoming 
series entitled Israelite Migrations (IM). 
For the chronology of King Hoshea of Israel, see IC and IM. 

2 SAGE, p. 513, 4 Kings, 17:4; Origen, Hex., 1, p. 684, 3, and n. 4; Marcus, Jos., vi, p. 146, & n. a. 

3 Jos., Antiq., 9:14:1. 

14 Marcus, Jos., vi, p. 146, n. 2, “ed. pr.: Qav codd. E; Soam Lat.; LmBd Zonaras,” see Zonaras, 
Hist., 2:22. 

8 The Greek LXX translates the Hebrew name Tzuar as found in the MT to read Znywp 
(Segor), see LXX Gen., 14:2, 8, 19:22, 23, 30; LXX Deut., 34:3; LXX Isa., 15:5; once as Zoyopa 
(Zogora), see LXX Gen., 13:10; and another time as Zoyop (Zogor), see LXX Jer., 31:34 (= MT 48:34). 
Eusebius writes of “Xnyop (Segor), which is now called Zwapa (Zoara)’ (Eusebius, Onom., p. 231, 
no. 100:23). Among Greek writings, it is also variously translated to read Zoopé (Zoora), see 
Eusebius, Onom., 149:6f, 159:23, Zoop@v (Zooron), Eusebius, Onom., 123:11, Leywp (Segor), 
Eusebius, Onom., 149:6f (also see Jerome, Heb. Quest., 326, “Siquidem Segor transfertur in parvam, 
que lingua Syra Zoara dicitur’), Z1yop (Zigor), and Zoyépa (Zogera), see Eusebius, Onom., p. 258, 
159:2, “Zodpwv (Zoaron), see Jos., Wars, 4:8:4 §482, Zoapa (Zoara), see Jos., Antiq., 13:15:4 §397, 
Zoapa (Zoara), see Jos., Antig., 14:1:4 §18; Ptolemy, Geog., 5:17 §5, Zap (Zara), see Marcus, Jos., 
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attempt at the Egyptian name Wsrkn (Userkon), which is variously transliter- 
ated from Manetho into the Greek and Latin as follows: 


¢ Osorkon (Dynasty XXI): ‘Oooyadp (Osokhor), Latin “Osochor,” 
“Osochoris.”’° 


¢ Osorkon (Dynasty XXII): ‘Ooop8@v (Osorthon), Latin “Osorthon,”” and 
‘Ood6p8av (Osorthon)."® 


¢ Osorkon (Dynasty XXIII): ‘Ooopx® (Osorko), ‘Ocop8®v (Osorthon), 
Latin “Osorthon,”” and ‘Oowp8wv (Osorthon).” 


The name Oooyap (Osokhor), with a soft O sound at the beginning, easily 
becomes Sokhor, which explains the LXX form of this name (processed through 
the Hebrew ear into the LXX Greek) as “Xnywp (Segor).” Therefore, 810 (Sua) is 
merely a short form of the name Osorkon, with emphasis on the (O)so- sound 
at the beginning of the name. Indeed, many Egyptologists today—such as 
Kenneth Kitchen, Aidan Dodson, Richard D. Patterson, T. C. Mitchell, Peter A. 
Clayton, I. E. S. Edwards, and many others—openly acknowledge that the 
Hebrew name “Sua” for the Egyptian king, as well as the Greek name “Segor,” 
are merely translations of the Egyptian name Osorkon.” In addition, Sargon of 
Assyria reports that during his 6th year (716/715 B.C.E., spring reckoning) 
“Silkanni, king of Musri (Muzri; Egypt)” paid him tribute.” The name “Silkanni 
(Shilkanni), as Hayim Tadmor and many others point out, is merely the Assyrian 
form of the Egyptian name Osorkon (Osor = Shil [r = I] and kon = kanni).” Notice 
carefully that the Assyrians, just as we find with the Israelites, did not pro- 
nounce the initial soft O or UU (W) sound of Wsr-kn. 

Due to their exaggerated chronologies, many Egyptologists try to identify 
King Sua (Osorkon) of the biblical story with Osorkon IV.% Yet Osorkon IV was 
little more than a petty ruler in Tanis and Bubastis. He followed Shoshenq V 


vii, p. 426, n. 6, and other like forms. In Latin, there are also several ways of writing this name. 
The Vulgate renders it Segor, see Vulgate at Gen., 13:10, 14:2, 8, 19:22f, 30; Deut., 34:3; Isa., 15:5; 
Jer., 48:34; while the Latin text of Josephus renders it Zora, see Marcus, Jos., vii, p. 426, n. 6. Tzuar 
is also known as Bela (Gen., 14:8). Therefore, Jerome writes, “Seora, a city near to Sodom which is 
also Segor and Zoara,” and again, “Segor, which is also Bala and Zoara,” see Jerome, Onom., p. 149, 
Q. 6f, 28-31. In another text, Jerome writes that Segor was “first called Bale, and afterwards Salisa,” 
see Jerome, Heb. Quest., 334. Regarding the variation on the name, Jerome writes: “Not at all be 
disturbed, on the other hand, because Segor at the same time is called Zoara, because it is the same 
name, meaning ‘small’ or ‘minor, but Segor is Hebrew, Zoara is a Syrian appellation” (Jerome, 
Onom., p. 100, 2. 28-30). 

16 Manetho, frags. 58, 59a & b; Inter. Arm., p. 10; Sec. Hier. Cod., p. 34. 

7 Manetho, frags. 60, 6la & b; Inter. Arm., p. 10; Sec. Hier. Cod., p. 34. 

8 Sothis, no. 72. 

1 Manetho, frags. 62, 63a & b; Inter. Arm., p. 10; Sec. Hier. Cod., p. 34. 

20 Sothis, no. 69. 

21 That King Sua (So) of 2 Kings, 17:4, refers to a king named Osorkon, see CAH, 3.1, p. 576; 
TFMBC, pp. 6-12; TIP, pp. 372-375 §§333f, 551f §463; CAH, 3.2, p. 345; GSUU, pp. 196f; MGEM, 
2, Pp. 261-267; BPENR, pp. 13, 126f, 193. 

JCS, 12.3, pp. 94f. 

3° JCS, 12.3, pp. 77, 78; AfO, 14, pp. 44f; BASOR, 141, pp. 23-25; TIP, pp. 551f §463; CAH, 3.1, 
p. 576; etc. These writers suggest Osorkon IV but our chronology verifies that it was Osorkon III. 

24 See above n. 23. 
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on the throne and was only one of the several minor kings who opposed Piye 
in the latter’s 19th and 20th years. Tefnakht II of Sais was clearly far stronger. 
Under the dominance of Tefnakht II, Osorkon IV and a number of other petty 
dynasts were quickly conquered by Piye during Piye’s Year 20 over Egypt.” 
Osorkon IV would hardly be someone that Hoshea would have communicat- 
ed with in order to oppose the powerful Assyrian Empire. Furthermore, as we 
have already proven,” Piye did not become a king in Kush until 706 B.C.E. 
and Osorkon IV is not even mentioned until Piye’s campaign against the 
Delta kings in 677 B.C.E., during Piye’s 30th year as the king over Kush. In this 
regard, Osorkon III, who was a much more powerful figure in Egypt in his 
day, is a known ally of Kashta of Kush.” 

Therefore, Osorkon III was contemporary with both Sargon’s 6th year 
(716/715 B.C.E.) and King Hoshea’s 5th year (713/712 B.C.E.), which clearly 
dates him to the time that the Ethiopian King List places the 13-year reign of 
Kashta (720 through 708 B.C.E.). This detail is important because the MT is a 
truncated Babylonian recension of the original Hebrew (Palestinian) text.* As 
such, those using it as their primary source have been left with a shorter ver- 
sion of the story. In the Lucian recension (c.240-312 B.C.E.), for example, 
which became the standard text for the Eastern Christian Church, we find a 
fuller version of 2 Kings, 17:4. This text includes another king to whom 
Hoshea also sent messengers. This other king was named ’AdpopéAey 
(Adramelekh, Adramelech). Syncellus, quoting from this early text, writes: 


The Assyrian king Salmanasar (Shalmaneser) went 
against Osee (Hoshea) and made Samaria and Israel 
subjects. Then, upon finding out that Osee had sent 
an envoy to Adramelekh, king of Ethiopia, the one 
next to Egypt,” AND to the Egyptian king Segor to 
come to his aid, he confirmed Osee under guard and 
took as prisoners the ten tribes of Israel.” 


This evidence indicates the existence of another statement that was 
derived from a recension of an earlier text of Scriptures. In this version, the 
Israelite King Hoshea was trying to gain assistance from two allied kings: 
Adramelekh, the king of the country of Ethiopia that laid next to Egypt, and 
Segor (Osorkon III) the king of Egypt. Chrysostom reinforces this under- 
standing when he writes, “but afterwards he (King Hoshea) revolted from 


ee Victory Stela, 2. 19, 106, 114; LAIE, pp. 477-491, £. 19, 106, 114; FHN, 1, p. 63, Lower 
Register, 2. 1, p. 66, 2. 4, Main text p. 74, 2.19, p. 101, 2. 106, p. 104, 2. 114, pp. 114, 117. 

6 See App. D. 

*” KK, pp. 1486. 

*8 That the MT is considered by scholars to be a truncated version of the earlier and longer 
Palestinian recensions, see BA, 28.3, p. 97. 

° As opposed to the eastern land of Kush (Ethiopia) located near or as part of India (e.g., 
Herodotus, 3:94, 7:70; Severus, 2:11; Strabo, 1:2:26; Mela, 3:7 §67). 

0 Syncellus, 241. Cf. LXX 4 Kings, 17:3-6. In v. 4 some MSS substitute “Adramelech the 
Ethiopian, dwelling in Egypt” for “Segor king of Egypt.” Also see Chron. Pasch., 1, p. 200, L. 10f. 
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Assyrian rule, and brought himself into an alliance with the Ethiopians.”™ 
Sulpitius Severus clarifies further when he states that Hoshea “was prepar- 
ing for rebellion, and HAD ASKED THE KING OF THE ETHIOPIANS, WHO 
THEN HAD POSSESSION OF EGYPT, for his assistance.” Theodoret con- 
tributes one more important detail, referring to “Adramelech thiops 
habitaverit in ZEgypto (Adramelekh, the Ethiopian dwelling in Egypt).”®* Bar 
Hebraeus does the same, calling him, “Adharmlech, the Kushite, who was 
dwelling in Egypt.” 

This additional evidence shows that in the days of Hoshea there was an 
Ethiopian king named by eastern writers “Adramelekh” who not only pos- 
sessed parts of Egypt but was personally dwelling in that land. Adramelekh 
cannot be Shabago because Shabaqo always ruled as a king of Egypt as well 
as Kush. Also, as we have already proven, Shabago only started to rule Egypt 
and Kush in 707 B.C.E. It cannot be Piye because, as we have shown, he did 
not begin to reign in Kush until 706 B.C.E. Neither did Piye make his dwelling 
in Egypt. Piye’s own records demonstrate that he always made his home in 
Napata, Kush. Yet the description of Adramelekh precisely fits the situation 
that we find for Kashta. 

At the time of Hoshea, for example, Adramelekh is not called the King of 
Egypt but the king of Kush “who was dwelling in Egypt.” In the same way, 
for a number of years, Kashta lived in Thebes and Elephantine in Upper 
Egypt as a king of Kush. He continued to hold possessions in Egypt for 13 
years, including the time encompassing the reign of King Hoshea of Israel 
(717/716—709/708 B.C.E., spring reckoning). Kashta did not take the title 
“king of Egypt” until his last year, the same year that his son, Shabaqo became 
a king of Egypt and Kush. Indeed, like Kashta, Adramelekh is clearly separat- 
ed from the role as a king of Egypt by the statement that Hoshea sent messen- 
gers to “Adramelekh, king of Ethiopia, the one next to Egypt, AND to the 
Egyptian king Segor.” That Hoshea sought aid from both kings proves that 
these two kings were allies, just as Osorkon III and Kashta were. The eastern 
name Adpoapuérex (Adramelekh), in Hebrew OTN (Adar-Melek), means, 
“Magnificent (Great) King.”* To those in Egypt and Kush, he was better 
known as Kashta (K(3)st), i.e., the Kushite.* It is also highly likely that the 
Assyrians knew Kashta by his personal or Kushite throne name Shapatakuu 


*! Chrysostom, Hom. 31, on John, 4:5-6. 

3 Severus, 1:49. 

% Theodoret, Quaest. in IV Reg., chap. xvii, Interr. xlviii (paragraph 541); see PG, vol. 80, p. 
782. The Greek text likewise reads, “’Adpapérey 6 AiStow év Aiytrto.” 

34 Bar Heb., 23. 

3° Adar- (Adra-, Adara-) Melek can mean “splendor of (the) king” (SEC, Heb. #152), but more 
likely means, “the magnificent king” (cf. SEC, Heb. #142, Adar = “to expand, i.e. be great or (fig.) 
magnificent”; HEL, p. 5, “great, powerful, glorious, majestic .. . amplitude, slendour”; CHAL, p. 5, “glo- 
rious”; SHL, p. 11, “prop. to wrap about, hence to be ample, large, great; then fig. to be powerful, hon- 
ourable .. . Niph. to show oneself strong or magnificent.” Jewish writers tell us that the name is 
derived from adar (“magnificent”) and melek (“king”), and ascribed to the deity carrying that 
name the form of a peacock (J. A.Zar., 3:42d; JE, 1, p. 212, v.s. ADRAMMELECH). 

36 AHAE, p. 334; KK, pp. 2f; FHN, 1, p. 43. 
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(Shebitku I), as mentioned on the Tang-i Var inscription of 707 B.C.E., being 
Kashta’s Year 1 on a throne in Upper Egypt.” 


Conclusion 

When all of this evidence is taken together, it confirms that Kashta, an 
Ethiopian king who lived for a number of years in Upper Egypt and was an 
ally of Pharaoh Osorkon IIL,* lived during the time of King Hoshea’s 5th year 
(713/712 B.C.E., spring reckoning). This fact helps confirm that Kashta 
reigned in Kush from the years 720 until sometime in 707 B.C.E. During his 
14th and last year as a king of Kush, Kashta set up a throne in Thebes, making 
his son Shabago his co-regent. That year (707 B.C.E.), both kings were ruling 
over their realms located in Lower Kush and Upper Egypt. Due to Kashta’s 
short reign as a king in Upper Egypt in 707 B.C.E., since his son, Shabaqo, was 
his co-regent, Kashta was not listed by Manetho as part of Dynasty XXV of 
Egypt. That honor fell to Shabaqo, who was counted by Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and Manetho as the first Ethiopian king of Egypt.” Then during Shabago’s 
2nd year (706 B.C.E.), now ruling as the sole monarch of his royal line, 
Shabago seized Memphis and brought Lower Egypt under his sway.” 


7 See above App. F. 

38 Karl-Heinz Priese, using the expression a “personal union,” argues that the Kushite and 
Theban religious domains formed an allegiance (ZAS, 98, p. 21; OATEK, p. 1). 

3 Herodotus, 2:137, 139; Diodorus, 1:65:2-8; and see above App. EF, ns. 49-54. 

“Year 2 of Shabago is the same as the 6th and last year of Pharaoh Bakenranef (Bocchoris), 
see Orientalia, NS, 70.1, pp. 10f; CAH, 3.2, p. 689; Kush, 8, p. 66; CAW, p. 82; LPIE, p. 141; HdO, 
p- 261, n. 189; TIP, pp. 141f. Also see above App. F, pp. 490f. 
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Letter from 
Placid Csizmazia 


he following is a copy of a letter composed by Placid Csizmazia, an As- 

sociate Professor of Classics at the University of Dallas. This letter rep- 
resents his conclusions about the author’s analysis of the issues involved in 
Josephus, Antiquities, 14:16:2 and 15:1:2, with regard to the Sabbath year at 
the time that Herod the Great captured the city of Jerusalem. Csizmazia ad- 
dresses the author’s solution that Herod captured the city of Jerusalem dur- 
ing the period just prior to a Sabbath year, but at a time when the practice of 
the Jews was to begin their observance of the Sabbath year 6 months prior 
to its actual start. After examining the Greek in the above passages from 
Josephus, studying the presentation of the facts, and considering our conclu- 


sion, he writes: 


Loay Sichard, Cut 4, 1967 
J kane nead foe Cephanahing je Mey form 
4p. JO poll Leese Sal eri Le 
Tom and Artal ageing GSN 
thin bv Nal J ale mw, Mia bolePimn 
At Ylhat it ote b th Lileral moaning J Ub 
hus xb;  2)ikat ut dots prot havt & t+ippore & 
clay conkadk thin pu Ue fo texh aa snag tom mentale 
lo. Ke rfrinces 6 Ue rabbinic prlerpyelatima aul 
force - buldjrg” pigs b&b port. 
ae Sees on Aaltrd mel soled 
ue 
Wi forraclh grecBipy 
KB Rand 


Dear Richard, Oct. 4, 1987 

I have read your explanations in your letter 
from Sep. 30 with great interest and I can hon- 
estly say I am pleased with your solution and 
would not have any objection to it. What I ap- 
preciate in this solution is 1) that it keeps close 
to the literal meaning of the Josephus texts; 2) 
that it does not have to suppose a clear contra- 
diction in the two texts as many commentators 
do. The references to the rabbinic interpretations 
and “fence-buildings” are very much to the 
point. 

I'm glad that this exchange of letters and ideas 
may have contributed to the clarification of the 
problems. 


With friendly greetings, 


Fr Placid 


Placid has been of great assistance to the author on a number of issues 
dealing with the ancient Greek and Latin languages, for which we render a 
great deal of appreciation and are very thankful. 
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Appendix N 


Seder Olam’s Date for the 
Bar Kochba Revolt 


he various versions of the Seder Olam present us with some textual prob- 

lems for the passage in chapter 30, which deals with the chronology of the 
Bar Kochba revolt. These texts in general suffer from interpolations, missing 
words, wanting sections, and interposing. It is no different when we come to 
the passage under consideration. Based upon the best versions, Chaim Joseph 
Milikowsky’s edition gives the following translation: 


From the war of Asverus until the war of Vespasian 
was 80 years, these were during the time of the Tem- 
ple; from the war of Vespasian until the war of Qitos 
was 24 years; from the war of Qitos until the war of 
Ben Kozibah was 16 years; and the war of Ben 
Kozibah was 2% years, 52 years after the destruction 
of the Temple.’ 


This arrangement, nevertheless, reflects an inadequacy, since it would place 
the Bar Kochba revolt a mere 40 years (24 plus 16) after the destruction of the 
Temple (70 C.E.); and then it allows for a contradiction by saying that the Bar 
Kochba revolt took place 52 years after the destruction of the Temple. Another 
construction, based upon variant texts, is provided by Emil Schtirer: 


From the war of Asverus to the war of Vespasian: 80 
years whilst the Temple existed. From the war of 
Vespasian to the war of Quietus: 52 years. 
And from the war of Quietus to the war of Ben Kozi- 
ba: 16 years. And the war of Ben Koziba: 3% years.” 


In this reconstruction, based upon several variant texts, the 52-year period 
is correct, since it is the actual time between Vespasian and Quietus; and we 
must agree that this was obviously what the original text said. In a number of 
editions, but not all, it came to be transposed. Nevertheless, this construct 
does not explain the 24 years given in various accounts associated with the 
period up to Quietus; and the 3% years favored by Emil Schiirer, as we have 
demonstrated in our study, is clearly a later interpretation inserted in some 
variant and less reliable texts as a replacement for the 2% years found in the 
best manuscripts. Heinrich W. Guggenheimer gives still another translation: 


1 SORC, 2, p. 547. 
2 HIP, 1, p. 534, n. 92. 
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From the war of Varus to the war of Vespasian 80 
years. These were during the time of the Temple. 
From the war of Vespasian to the war of Quietus 24 
years. From the war of Quietus to the war of Ben 
Koziba 16 years. The war of ben Koziba 2% years; 
that was 22 years after the destruction of the Temple.’ 


Again, the flaws are evident. Based upon all the evidence from the variant 
manuscripts it is certain that the original text contained a more detailed defi- 
nition of the chronology, which over time was constricted and partly trans- 
posed. Combining the variants with known historical facts the following 
reconstruction best reflects what the original text said: 


From the conflict with Asvarus (Varus) until the con- 
flict with Vespasian: 80 years, while the Temple exist- 
ed. From the conflict with Vespasian until (the perse- 
cutions began under Domitian: 24 years after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. From the beginning of the persecutions 
by Domitian until) the conflict with Quietus: 24 years. 
From the conflict with Vespasian until the conflict 
with Quietus: 52 years (total). From the conflict with 
Quietus until the war of Ben Koziba: 16 years. And 
the war of Ben Kosiba: 2% years. 


It would be an easy matter for a scribe to by-pass the entire section relat- 
ing to Domitian and simply state, “the conflict with Vespasian . . . until the 
conflict with Quietus.” This deletion would explain the retention of the “24 
years” until Quietus, since it was both 24 years after the destruction of the 
Temple in 70 C.E. until the Jewish persecutions began under Domitian in 94 
C.E. and 24 years from the beginning of the persecutions until the dismissal 
of Quietus. Yet the “52 years” applied as a total from the beginning of the 
Jewish Revolt of 66 C.E. until the end of the conflict with Quietus would also 
be retained in numerous copies. The absence of Domitian in this chronology 
of troubles for the Jews is glaring; but since the figure of 24 years is still 
reflected in copies, it can hardly be doubted that the original texts contained 
a reference to it. 


3 Guggenheimer, S.O., p. 261. 
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Mishnah, Titles of Tractates, and Other 
Qumran and Rabbinical Works 


B. 
J. 
Tosef. 
A.Zar. 
Ab. 
Arak. 
B.B. 
B.M. 


Works IN THE MISHNAH 
in front of the following: Babylonian Talmud 
in front of the following: Jerusalem (Yerusalemi) Talmud 
in front of the following: Tosefta 


Abodah Zarah 
Aboth 
Arakhin 

Baba Bathra 
Baba Metzia 
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B.Q. Baba Qamma (Baba Kama) 
Bekh. Bekhoroth 
Ber. Berakhoth 
Betz. Betzah (or ‘Yom Tob’) 
Bikk. Bikkurim 
Dem. Demai 

Eduy. Eduyoth 
Erub. Erubin 

Gitt. Gittin 

Hag. Hagigah 
Hall. Hallah 

Hor. Horayoth 
Hul. Hullin 

Kel. Kelim 

Ker. Kerithoth 
Ket. Ketuboth 
Kidd. Kiddushin 
Kil. Kilaim 

Kinn. Kinnim 
M.Kat. Moed Katan 
M.Sh. Maaser Sheni 
Maas. Maaseroth 
Makk. Makkoth 
Maksh. Makshirin 
Meg. Megillah 
Meil. Meilah 

Men. Menahoth 
Midd. Middoth 
Mikw. Mikwaoth 
Naz. Nazir 

Ned. Nedarim 
Neg. Negaim 
Nidd. Niddah 
Ohol. Oholoth 

Orl. Orlah 

Par. Parah 

Peah Peah 

Pes. Pesahim 
R.Sh. Rosh ha-Shanah 
Sanh. Sanhedrin 
Shab. Shabbath 
Shebi. Shebiith 
Shebu. Shebuoth 
Shek. Shekalim 
Sot. Sotah 


Bibliography and Abbreviations 


D9. 


Sukk. 
Taan. 
Tam. 
Teb.Y 
Tem. 
Ter. 
Toh. 
Uktz. 
Yad. 
Yeb. 
Yom. 
Zab. 
Zeb. 


CR 

DR 

Eccles. Rab. 
Exod. Rab. 
Gen. Apoc. 
Gen. Rab. 
Meg. Antio. 
Meg. Matt. 
Meg. Taan. 


Mid. ‘Ek. Rab. 


Mid. Hag. 
Mid. Hal. 
Mid. Rab. 
Mid. Teh. 
1QM 
1QIsa.4 
S.O. 

Song Rab. 
Targ. Jon. 
Targ. 
Tosef. 
Tosef.-Targ. 
Yashar 


Sukkah 
Taanith 
Tamid 
Tebul Yom 
Temurah 
Terumoth 
Tohoroth 
Uktzin 
Yadaim 
Yebamoth 
Yoma 
Zabim 
Zebahim 


OTHER WORKS 
Community Rule (Manual of Discipline) 
Damascus Rule (Damascus Document) 
Ecclesiastes Rabbah 
Midrash Exodus Rabbah 
Genesis Apocryphon 
Midrash Genesis Rabbah 
Megillath Antiochus 
Megillath Maththyahu 
Megillath Taanith 
Midrash ‘Ekhah Rabbah 
Midrash Haggadah 
Midrash Halachah 
Midrash Rabbah 
Midrash Telillim (The Midrash on Psalms) 
War Scroll 
Qumran Isaiah Scroll (DSSSM, 1) 
Seder Olam 
Midrash Song Rabbah 
Targum Jonathan 
Targum 
Tosefta 
Tosefta to the Targum to the Prophets 
Sepher ha-Yashar 


Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 


1 Enoch 
1 Esdras 
Jub. 

1 Macc. 


1 Enoch 
1 Esdras 
Jubilees 
1 Maccabees 


594 Bibliography and Abbreviations 
2 Macc. 2 Maccabees 

3 Macc. 3 Maccabees 

4 Macc. 4 Maccabees 

Ben Sirach Ecclesiasticus (Wisdom of Sirach) 

Other Abbreviations 

A.D. Anno Domini (Year of the Lord) (also called C.E.) 
app. appendix (App. = appendix in our text) 

AY accession year (accession-year-system) 

B.C. Before Christ (also called B.C.E.) 

B.C.E. Before Common Era (also called B.C.) 

ca. or Cc. circa, about, approximately 

Cat. Cataract 

C.E. Common Era (also called A.D.) 

cf. compare with 

chap. chapter (Chap. = chapter in our text) 

chaps. chapters (Chaps. = chapters in our text) 

D. Dynasty 

e.g. exempli gratia, for example 

esp. (espec.) especially 


et al 


Lat. 
loc. cit. 
LXX 
Mi 

MT 


et alii, and others 

et cetera, and so forth 

extension 

(after a number) and the following page, verse, etc. 
feminine 

(after a number) and the following pages, verses, etc. 
figuratively, figure, illustration (Fig. = Figure in our text) 
flourished 

fragment 

fragments 

Greek 

Hebrew 

id est, that is 

Ibidem, in the same place 

implication, implied 

inscription, inscribed 

introduction 

Kilometers 

literally 

line, lines 

Latin 

loco citato, in the place cited 

Septuagint 

Miles 

Masoretic Text 


Bibliography and Abbreviations BYo 


var. lect. 


VS. 
vol. 
vols. 
VV. 


[] 


[] 


note, footnote 

number 

numbers 

non-accession year (non-accession-year system) 

notes 

New Testament 

Old Testament 

paragraph 

plural 

plate 

plates 

preface 

properly 

reference 

regular, regularly 

reprint, repinted 

revise, revised, reverse. 

section (Sect. = a section of our text) 

sections (Sects. = sections of our text) 

silcrow, signum sectionis (section symbol) 

plural form of signum sectionis (i.e., sections symbol) 

sub verbo, sub voce, under the word 

subject, subjective, subjectively 

verse or verses 

varia lectio, different reading 

versus 

volume (Vol. = volume belonging to our works) 
volumes (Vols. = volumes belonging to our works) 
verses 


brackets denote restorations, circumscribes, comments, or 
clarifications added by us to other modern works. 


parentheses circumscribe words added by the translator in 
ancient documents to provide clarification. “Ancient 
languages,” as J. H. Charlesworth correctly notes, “are 
cryptic; verbs, nouns, and pronouns are often omitted.” 


double brackets denote comments or clarifications 
added by us to other modern works. 
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A-du-um-ma-tu (see Adummatu), 
89 

Abalo (see Abar), 513 

Abar (mother of Taharqa II), 162, 
169, 186, 492, 498, 508, 513 

Abar, sister-wife of Taharqa, 169 

Abaye (rabbi), 116a 

Abdi-liti, the Arvadi, 116b 

Abib (later called Nisan), 8, 410 

Abib (Nisan) reckoning, 216, 427 

Abib (Nisan) year, 228 

Abib 1 reckoning, 28 

Abib/Nisan reckoning, xxvii, 
234, 255 

Abib or spring reckoning, 10, 59 

Abib reckoning, 10, 11, 14, 15, 58, 
59, 101, 170, 193, 216, 429 

Abib reckoning (Abib/Nisan 1), 
xxvii, 14, 15, 58, 59, 101, 170, 
193, 216, 255, 297, 299, 413, 429 

Abib reckoning (Jubilee year), 
193, 429 

Abib reckoning (Sabbath year), 
10, 11, 58, 193 

Abodah Zarah (book of the Bab- 
ylonian Talmud), 30, 228, 300 

Abraham, 90, 116a, 490, 497 

Abralysus Wiyankihi (Piyankihi) 
II, 170 

Abshalom bar Hanin, of Swyah 
(see Abshalom bar Khanin of 
Tzyah), 343 

Abshalom bar Khanin of Tzyah, 
343 

Abu Simbel (temple complex in 
southern Egypt), 470 

Accession, 51, 54, 154, 155, 193, 
198-201, 212, 215-217, 288, 296, 
344, 350, 436, 451, 471, 480, 495 

Accession (Arta-xerxes), 215 

Accession (Herod the Great), 288, 
296 

Accession (Jehu), ix 

Accession (Nepherites), 451 

Accession (Nero), 344 

Accession (Taharqa Piye), 193 

Accession (Vespasian), 350 

Accession (Year 3 of) (Psamtik II), 
471 

Accession (Zedekiah), 200 

Accession date (Cambyses II), 436 

Accession-date system (anniver- 
sary dating), 436 

Accession year, 51, 198, 212, 215, 
260, 480 

Accession year (Arta-xerxes), 215- 
217 

Accession year (Assurbanipal), 
495 

Accession year (Jehu), ix 

Accession year (Nebuchadnez- 
zar), 198 


General Index 


Accession year (Shebitku), 154, 
155 

Accession year (Zedekiah), ix 

Accession-year method (AY), 211, 
215, 259 

Accession-year system (AY), 51, 
198, 199, 215-217, 260, 436 

Accidentally (killed, stabbed, 
wounded) (Cambyses II), 474, 
478, 480 

Accurate chronology (of Israelite 
history), iii, 9, 21 

Achaea (in Greece), 368 

Achilles’ heel (that Tirhaqah is Ta- 
harqa II), 76 

Acilius Aviola (Manius Acilius 
Aviola) (consul 54 & 56 C.E.), 
344, 346f 

Actium (in Greece), 298, 299, 326, 
345 

Acts (book of), 160 

Adad-nirari (three kings named), 
177 

Adad-nirari II (Assyrian king), 55 

Adados (see Ben-Hadad), 177 

Adam (first man), iv, xi, 139a 

Adam (mankind), 139a 

Adar-Melek (Magnificent [Great] 
King) (see Kashta), 541 

Adharmlech, the Kushi (see Ad- 
ramelekh & Kashta), 541 

Adiabene (NW part of ancient 
Assyria), 92, 224 

Adonai (sovereign), 127b, 140a, 
142a 

Adonai Yahweh of hosts, 127b 

Adoption Stela (of Nitocris), 508, 
519 

Adoption Stela of Ankhnesneferi- 
bre, 470 

Adora (city S.W. of Hebron), 371, 
373 

Adoratrice(s) (divine), 507, 510, 
511 

Adramelech (king of Ethiopia) 
(see Kashta), 540 

Adramelekh (king of Ethiopia) 
(see Kashta), 169, 540, 541 

Adrammelech (son of Sennache- 
rib), 97 

Adummatu (A-du-um-ma-tu) 
(Adumu), 88-90 

Adumu (see Adummatu), 89 

Aegean Sea (between Greece and 
Asia Minor), 191 

Aegypt (Egypt), 479 

Aegyptians (Egyptians), 479 

Aelia Capitolina (late Roman 
name for Jerusalem), 387 

Aelia Capitolina coin of Hadrian, 
387 

Aelius Hadrian (see Hadrian), 387 
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Aethiopian plain 
plain), 475 

Africa, 151, 164, 168, 184, 187, 
188, 191, 465, 475, 502, 504, 505, 
519 

African side (tribes at the Pillars 
of Hercules), 191 

African tribe (Retekhu-Qabet) (in 
southernmost Kush), 493 

Africanus (Sextus Julius Africa- 
nus), 114, 154, 155, 178, 288, 438, 
448, 473, 486, 490, 495, 496 

Aftergrowth (in Sabbath year), 41 

Agbatana, Syria (Cambyses II 
died there), 478 

Age (of Qalhata), 526, 527 

Age (ritual murdering of a pha- 
raoh), 460 

Age 20 (Piye ascended throne), 
468 

Age 20 (Twenty) (Taharqa II takes 
throne), 468, 492 

Age appropriate (Tsawi Terhak) 
(Tirhagah of Scriptures), 468 

Age of 20 (Taharga II takes 
throne), 468, 499 

Age of Man, vii 

Age of the Messiah, vii 

Agreement (between Amyrtaeus 
Il and Nepherites I), 452 

Agreement (kings of Egypt with 
Assyrian king), 496 

Agreement (Psamtik I and 11 
other Egyptian kings), 530, 531 

Agreement (Psamtik I with Ta- 
Nut-Amun), 521, 522, 526 

Agreement in chronology (Kush 
and Egypt), 473 

Agricultural practices (Jewish), 35 

Agricultural season, 34, 35 

Agricultural season in Judaea, 35 

Agrippa (King Herod Agrippa of 
Judaea), 337 

Agrippa (see D. Haterius), 354 

Agrippa (see M. Asinius), 354 

Agrippa’s coins, 351 

Ahab (king of the house of Israel), 
ix 

Ahaua (river in Babylonia), 209 

Ahaz (king of Judah), 46, 47, 107, 
110, 132a, 135a-b, 136a-b, 138a- 
b, 144b 

Ahenobarbo (see Domintius Ahe- 
nobarbus), 354 

Ahmose (II) (king of Egypt), 435, 
437 

Ahni (city of Egypt), 532 

Aiath (Ai) (ruins of town located 
east of Bethel), 104, 118a 

Air (sounds in), 47 

Air and light (let in subterranean 
passages), 388 


(Ethiopian 
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Akawsis Kandake (queen of 
Kush), 160 

Akhabbu (king of the land of Sir- 
‘laai), ix 

Akhabbu mat Sir’laai (falsely iden- 
tified with Ahab of Israel), ix 

Akhabbu’s kingdom is called mat 
Sir laai, ix 

Akhet (season of Inundation) 
(Egyptian calendar date), 444, 
463, 470, 535 

Akhetbasaken (royal wife of Ta- 
harqa II), 169 

Akiba (Rabbi), 277, 399, 400, 415, 
423 

Akitu festival (at Babylon), 199 

Akkad (northwestern land of 
Babylonia), 52, 53, 55, 68, 80, 88 

Akkadian, Chaldaea and other 
Babylonian countries, 79, 90 

Akkadian and Elamite forces, 79 

Akkdi (city of Luli, king of Sidon), 
87, 116b 

Akra (the citadel in Jerusalem), 
233, 234, 245-247 

Aksumay Ramissu (king of 
Kush), 170 

Aksumay Warada Tsahay (king 
of Kush), 170 

Akzib (city of Luli, king of Sidon), 
116b 

Al Karak (city of Jordan, east of 
Dead Sea), 370 

Al Samirinaaa (of Someron = Sa- 
maria), ix 

Alamani, king of Kush, 512 

Alara (family united with 
Kashta’s family), 163 

Alara (king of Kush) (father of 
Piye), 163, 167-169, 187, 468, 
492, 498, 511, 513, 518, 519, 527, 
528, 534 

Alara and Kashta (falsely as- 
sumed to be brothers), 163, 492 

Alara and Kashta (scions of two 
different royal families), 492 

Alara’s son was named Taharga 
Piye, 187 

Albanians, 284 

Alcimus (Jakeimos, Jacimus, Joa- 
chim) (Jewish high priest), 253, 
254 

Alcuin (Book of Jasher) (fraudu- 
lent work), 16 

Aleppo (city of northern Syria), 
88, 188 

Alexander, 32, 45, 131a, 203, 220, 
222, 243, 258, 263, 264, 304, 308, 
374, 449 

Alexander (father of Hyrcanus) 
(see Alexander Jannaeus), 263, 
264 

Alexander (father of Mariamme, 
wife of King Herod), 304, 308, 
374 

Alexander (son of Philip) (see Al- 
exander the Great), 243 

Alexander Jannaeus (king of Ju- 
daea), 222 

Alexander, son of Theodorous, 
258 

Alexander the Great (king of Ma- 


cedonia), 32, 45, 131a, 203, 220, 
222, 449 

Alexander, the high priest and 
ethnarch (see Alexander Jan- 
naeus), 258, 263 

Alexandra (see Selena Alexan- 
dra), 20, 32, 319, 320 

Alexandria (coastal city of Lower 
Egypt), 199, 287, 290, 333, 441, 
456 

Alien religious rites, 387 

All Asia and Egypt, 85, 92, 116a, 
130a 

All the eloahi (gods of these lands, 
nations), 125a 

All three of these kings (contem- 
porary rulers) (Piye, Shoshenq 
V, Tefnakht II), 466 

Alliance, 458, 471, 496, 504, 513, 
527, 533, 538, 541 

Alliance (12 kings of Egypt), 533 

Allied (11 kings) (Lower Egypt), 
531 

Allied kings (two) (Adramelekh 
& Segor), 540 

Allieno (Sextus Papinius Alleni- 
usm) (consul 36 C.E.), 354 

Allies, 82, 446, 458, 464, 510, 541 

Allies of Egypt and Kush, 82 

Ally (Ahab never with the king of 
Aram), ix 

Ally (Palestim, Judahites, Edom- 
ites, & Moabites with Egypt), 54 

Ally (Yahweh with the people of 
Jerusalem), 146a 

Ally of Egypt and Kush (Judah), 
101 

Ally of Judah (Egypt), 40 

Ally’s own deity (oath pledged 
by), 110 

Almighty, 301 

Aloros (the first man according to 
Chaldaean King List), iv 

Altaku (see Altakai), 110 

Altakti (see Eltekeh), 57, 105, 110, 
111, 129b 

Altar, 123a, 230, 244, 253, 254 

Altar or dais (in temple of Amun 
at Napata), 462 

Altars, 110, 123a, 243 

Altars of Yahweh, 110 

Alurus (Edomite city), 371 

Amaes (see Meri Amun Piye & 
Piye), 178, 185, 457 

Aman-Nete-Yerike (king of Kush 
& Egypt), 186 

Amas (see Ammeris & Piye), 465 

Amasis (see Ahmose II), 435-437, 
445, 446, 455, 470, 474, 476 

Ambassadors (of Nebuchadnez- 
zar), 204 

Ambuscades (by high priest 
Simon), 255 

Amen Asero (see Senkaman- 
isken), 170, 521 

Amen Hotep Zagdur II (king of 
Kush), 170 

Amenardus (see Amenirdis I), 165 

Amenhotep II (pharaoh of 
Egypt), 460 

Amenirdai (see Amyrtaeus II), 
450 


Amenirdis (Amonardis) I (see 

Amenirdis I), 508, 509 
Amenirdis (Amyr- 

taeus) (Psammetichus V), 451 

Amenirdis (Divine Adoratrice), 
507 

Amenirdis (of Wadi Gasus Graf- 
fiti) (see Amenirdis II), 507 

Amenirdis (I) (see Amenirdis I), 
508 

Amenirdis (II) (see Amenirdis II), 
508 

Amenirdis I (daughter of Kashta), 
169, 492, 508, 509, 511, 515, 537, 
538 

Amenirdis II (votaress) (daughter 
of Nefertem Taharqa) (grand- 
daughter of Piye), 510, 515, 519, 
522, 535 

Amenophis (see Thutmose II), 
461 

Amenophis (several pharaohs 
named), 177 

Amenophis II (pharaoh of Egypt), 
461 

Amensis (see Khnemet-Amun- 
Hatshepsut), 460 

Ameres (Meri) the Ethiopian, 180, 
193 

Ameres (the Ethiopian) (see Meri 
Amun Piye & Piye), 171, 177- 
180, 185, 192, 193, 438, 457, 458 

Ammeris (the Ethiopian) (see 
Piye), 438, 457, 464, 465, 536 

Ammeris the Ethiopian (see Meri 
Amun Piye & Piye), 168, 180, 
185, 437, 438, 457 

Ameri (see Meri Amun Piye & 
Piye), 185 

Ameri Amun (Beloved of Amun), 
185, 457 

Ameris (falsely identified with 
Ta-Nuat-Amun) (see Meri 
Amun Piye), 178 

Ameris the Ethiopian (see Piye), 
458 

Amessis (see Khnemet-Amun- 
Hatshepsut), 460, 461 

Amkaruna (see Ekron), 129b 

Ammeres (see Meri Amun Piye), 
178 

Ammeri (Meri) (see Meri Amun 
Piye & Piye), 457 

Ammeri (see Meri Amun Piye), 
178 

Ammeris (see Meri Amun Piye), 
114, 168, 169, 178, 180, 185 

Ammeris the Ethiopian (see Piye 
& Meri Amun Piye), 168, 180, 
185 

Ammeris with Ta-Nuat-Amun 
(Tanutamiin) (falsely identi- 
fied), 185 

Ammon (oracle of), 526 

Ammon (see Thebes), 175 

Ammon (Trans-Jordan country), 
87, 90, 103 

Ammoni (Beth-Ammoni) (Trans- 
Jordan tribe), 56, 475 

Amon (see Amun), 459, 501, 535 

Amon-Ré& of Gempaten (deity of 
Kush), 498 


Index 
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Amonardis (see Amenirdis I), 
508, 509 

Amorites (Kanaani Emori), 16 

Amosis (see Ahmose), 437 

Amoz (father of the prophet 
Isaiah), 127a, 133a, 141a 

Amphora (jar image on a coin), 
406 

Amun (Amin, Amin) (Egyptian 
and Kushite deity), 153, 155, 
159, 173, 178, 185, 191, 448, 457, 
459, 462, 463, 464, 472, 479, 493, 
497, 498, 501, 507, 508, 510, 512- 
515, 519, 520, 523-525, 533, 535, 
538 

Amin (of Thebes), 191, 501 

Ami@in (see Amun), 501, 511 

Amin of Gempaten (deity of 
Kush), 497 

Aman of Napata (deity of Kush), 
191, 501, 512, 523 

Amin of Pnubs, 512 

Amdin prophesied (see Amun), 
191, 501 

Amun responds to Ta-Nuat- 
Amun’s inquiry, 524 

Amun-ir-dis (Amyrtaeus II of 
Sais) (see Amunirdi Psamtik), 
448 

Amun-Ra (deity of Egypt), 191 

Amiin-R6é, 512, 525 

Amun-si-s (see Khnemet-Amun- 
Hatshepsut), 460 

Amun/’s predilection toward Ta- 
hargo (fourth omen of), 513 

Amun’s sistrum player, 513 

Amunirdi (Amyrtaeus) II (Psami- 
tik VI or V), 449 

Amunirdi II (Amyrtaeus II) (see 
Amunirdi Psamtik), 449 

Amunirdi Psamtik, 449, 451, 453- 
455 

Amurru (lands from Syria to 
Edom), 110, 116b 

Amutrtis (see Amyrtaeus II), 448, 
451 

Amyrtaeus (Amenirdis), also 
called Psammetichus V, 451 

Amyrtaeus (king of Egypt) (time 
of Cambyses II), 446 

Amyrtaeus (king of Egypt) (time 
of Inaros II), 446 

Amyrtaeus (name), 448 

Amyrtaeus (see Amunirdi Psam- 
tik), 448 

Amyrtaeus (also used name 
Psamtik), 451 

Amyrtaeus (II) (see Amunirdi 
Psamtik), 449 

Amyrtaeus I, 446 

Amyrtaeus II (king of Sais, 
Egypt), 448-455 

Amyrtaeus II (lived a_ short 
period after capture), 452 

Amyrtaeus II (see Amunirdi 
Psamtik), 448, 449, 453 

Amyrtaeus II of Sais (see Amu- 
nirdi Psamtik), 448 

Amyrtaeus II Psammetichus (see 
Amunirdi Psamtik), 451 

Amyrtaeus of Sais (king of 
Egypt), 446 


Amyrtaeus of the marsh-lands, 
446 

Amyrtaeus Psammetichus (see 
Amunirdi Psamtik), 454, 455 

Anachronism, 157, 183, 375 

Anachronistic Julian date, 316 

Anachronistically, 8, 9, 92, 175, 
184, 192, 315, 375, 379 

Ananiah (city north of Jerusa- 
lem), 137a 

Ananias (son of Nedebaeus) (Ju- 
daean high priest), 33 

Ananus (son of Ananus) (Judaean 
high priest), 33 

Anar-Amuni (see Anlamani), 471 

Anathoth (city north of Jerusa- 
lem), 118a, 137a 

Anatolia (Sennacherib sent expe- 
ditions into), 504 

Anatolius of Laodicea (Christian 
writer), 411 

Ancestors, 167, 253 

Ancestral custom (of certain 
Ethiopians), 160 

Ancestral custom (of the Jews), 
286 

Ancestral home (Jews of Jerusa- 
lem), 387 

Ancestral laws (of the Jews), 222, 
286 

Ancestral religion (of Jews), 246 

Ancestral rites (of the Jews), 334, 

Ancestry (priestly), 224 

Ancient chronographers, vi 

Ancient days, 142a 

Ancient Egyptians, 510 

Ancient foreign terms, xxvii 

Ancient fragments and doc- 
uments of Scriptures, iii 

Ancient Greek (language) (Juan 
Gamez), 270 

Ancient Greek (language) (Placid 
Csizmazia), 269 

Ancient Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, 543 

Ancient Greek language, 269 

Ancient history, iv, x, 199 

Ancient inscriptions, 150, 152, 
185, 457, 489-491 

Ancient Israelite historical events, 
5 

Ancient Israelite month-names, 
12 

Ancient Israelite practice, 427 

Ancient Israelite sources, iii 

Ancient Israelites, xi, xxvii, 5, 13, 
51 

Ancient Kushite history, 469 

Ancient languages, xxvii 

Ancient Middle Eastern King- 
doms, 159 

Ancient Near East, 497 

Ancient post-exilic Sabbath years, 
221 

Ancient priestly writings (of the 
Jews), viii 

Ancient records, 9, 35, 75, 162, 
171, 184, 212, 219, 290, 435, 440, 
489,515 

Ancient records (about 53 days in 
winter, Rome from Alexandria), 
290 


Ancient records (Amasis 44th and 
last year), 435 

Ancient records (Arta-xerxes co- 
regent with Xerxes the Great), 
212 

Ancient records (forced to con- 
form with one of three Sabbath 
cycles), 9 

Ancient records (harshly criti- 
cized), 9 

Ancient records (idea, Talmudic 
writers really agreed with ear- 
lier), 35 

Ancient records (limits set on 
reigns of Shabaqo & Shebitku), 
162, 489 

Ancient records (siege of Beth- 
zura & Jerusalem), 219 

Ancient records (superimposed 
upon by modern interpreta- 
tions), 75 

Ancient records also prove (more 
than one Kushite dynasty ruled 
in Egypt & Kush), 162 

Ancient records also reveal 
(another Kushite king named 
Tirhaqah), 171 

Ancient records demonstrate 
(Year 19 of Piye = Year 12 of Ta- 
harqa II), 515 

Ancient records prove (Taharga 
contemporary with Sennache- 
rib in 701 B.C.E.), 184 

Ancient Roman month, 314 

Ancient Sabbath and Jubilee 
cycle, xi 

Ancient Sabbath year, 9, 427 

Ancient scribes, x 

Ancient societies, viii 

Ancient secondary sources, 65, 76 

Ancient sources, 490, 497 

Ancient Table of Contents (Jose- 
phus), 328 

Ancient texts, 101 

Ancient world, xi, 66, 144b, 190, 
220, 468, 502 

Ancient world chronologies, iv 

Ancient World Chronology (series 
of books), xi 

Ancient world history, iii 

Ancient writer(s), 46, 86, 100, 167, 
192, 344, 346, 446, 450, 479, 490, 
494,505 

Ancient writings, 75 

Ancients, 74, 314, 412 

Angel, 43, 44, 48-50, 134b, 145a-b 

Angel (Gabriel) (destroyed As- 
syrian army), 49, 145b 

Angel (Ramiel), 145b 

Angel of the deity, 145a 

Angel Yahweh, 43, 44, 48-50, 
145a-b 

Angel Yahweh struck the Assyr- 
ian army (witha plague at Jeru- 
salem), 43, 48 

Animal, 151, 249 

Ankh-Hor (Great Chief of the 
Libu), 466 

Ankhseshongi (Instructions of), 441 

Anl-Amuni (see Anlamani), 471 

Anlamani (king of Kush), 170, 
186, 471-473, 481, 521 
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Anlamani and Aspelta (period 
of), 471 

Annalist wrote what he heard 
(Assyrian), 487 

Annalists (Assyrian), 81 

Annalists of Nineveh, 80 

Annals, 75, 77, 93, 99, 100, 112 

Annals (Assyrian), 77, 93 

Annals (of Sennacherib), 75, 77, 
112 

Annals and inscriptions (Assyr- 
ian), viii 

Annex rooms of Temple B 800, 
472 

Anniversary (30-year as king) 
(Heb Sed), 458, 459, 467, 481 

Anniversary dating, 436 

Annual visits to Kawa (by Ta- 
harqa II), 174 

Anointed, 5 

Anointing, 6, 128b 

Anomaly, 232, 422 

Another king of Kush (Tirhaqah) 
(see Piye), 40, 183 

Another Kushite king name Tir- 
haqah (see Tsawi Terhaq & Ta- 
harqa I), 180 

Another pharaoh (involved in war 
in 701 B.C.E.), 177 

Ante-dating, 199 

Ante-Hezekiah period, ix 

Anti-Biblical bias, x 

Anti-Jewish sentiment, 18 

Antigonus (son of Aristobulus II), 
227, 272, 284, 285, 289, 290, 296- 
298, 305, 308, 309, 317, 319-321, 
329 

Antimony, 71, 120b 

Antioch (capital of Syria), 233, 
234, 236, 238, 247, 251, 252, 295, 
298, 308, 334, 336, 339 

Antiochia (see Antioch), 252 

Antiochus (13 named in Seleucid 
Dynasty), 177 

Antiochus (I) (Soter), vi 
Antiochus (IV) (Epiphanes), 32, 
222, 230, 231, 233, 234, 236, 237, 
243-245, 258 

Antiochus (IV) Epiphanes (set 
about to invade Persia), 230 

Antiochus (V) (Eupator), 219, 227, 
229, 230-239, 245, 246, 248-254, 
261 

Antiochus (VID) (Sidetes), 259, 260 

Antiochus VI, 260 

Antiochus VII (winter quarters in 
Persia), 260 

Antiochus VII and his army were 
cut off in Persia, 260 

Antiochus VII in Persia during 
the early spring, 260 

Antiochus besieged the Temple 
(of Yahweh), 235 

Antiochus Eupator besieged 
Bethzura, 235 

Antiochus Eupator besieged 
Judas Maccabaeus, 227 

Antiochus of Commagene (Anti- 
ochus I Theos), 292 

Antiony besieged his enemy in 
Samosata, 284 

Antipater (Edomite father of 


Herod the Great), 305, 328, 329, 
374 

Antipater (son of Herod the 
Great), 285 

Antium (town in Latium south of 
Rome), 347 

Antonia, 358 

Antonino (see Antoninus), 355 

Antoninus (Quintus Haterius An- 
toninus) (consul 53 & 55 C.E.), 
355 

Antony’s expeditionary force 
against Samosata, 295 

Anusis (name of town & king of 
Egypt) (see Anysis), 491 

Anysis (king of Egypt), 162, 164, 
491, 530 

Anysis (Anusis) (town in Egypt), 
491 

Aorist, 231, 232, 270 

Ap. Silanus (Appius Junius Sila- 
nus) (consul 28 C.E.), 354 

Apis (Egyptian god), 476 

Apis bull(s) (calf) (see Apis), 151, 
178, 445, 459, 462, 463, 476-478 

Apis Festival, 477 

Apis stela, 151 

App. A (Appendix), 49 

App. B, 152, 179, 443, 445, 446, 473 

App. B & C, 483 

App. B, C, F, 150 

App. B & D, 185, 508 

App. B & F, 178, 529 

App. B, D, FE, H, 510 

App. B, D-I, 171 

App. B-L, 65, 176, 193 

App. C, 76, 152, 153, 437, 486, 496 

App. D, 162, 168, 180, 185, 437, 
467, 523, 535, 540 

App. D & E, 172 

App. D, E, J, 172 

App. D & F, 162 

App. D, H, I, 193 

App. D-I, 164 

App. D-L, 161 

App. E, 155, 164, 170, 175 

App. E, E, & K, 83 

App. E through G, 76 

App. F, 100, 152, 154, 155, 160, 
162, 163, 167, 172, 467, 509, 530, 
542 

App. F & G, 162, 529 

App. F & K, 103, 162 

App. G, 153, 156, 173, 486, 491, 
493, 494 

App. H, 108, 151, 188, 192, 493, 
494,519 

App. |, 163, 168, 192, 478, 519, 520 

App. J, 152, 164, 167, 187, 497, 515 

App. K, 162, 165, 167, 450, 467, 
486, 519, 526 

App. K & L, 538 

App. L, 533 

App. M, 280 

App. N, 390, 401 

Appendices, 76, 171, 180, 427, 431 

Appendix D, 438 

Appendix I, 466 

Appendix J, 496 

Approaching (Sabbath year), 270, 
272, 279, 306, 307, 320, 321, 327, 
427 


Approaching Egyptian and 
Ethiopian (forces, army), 118b 
Approaching Sabbath year, 256, 

278, 279, 300, 301, 320, 321 
Approaching spring, 234 
Approaching the city of Jerusa- 

lem (Tirhagah in pursuit of Sen- 

nacherib), 503 
Apries (see Wahibre Haaibre), 

200, 437, 470 
Aproniano (Gaius Vipstanus Ap- 

ronianus) (consul 59 C.E.), 355 
Aqueducts (of Tyre), 72 
Arab (Sennacherib called an), 

131b 
Arab campaign (Sennacherib’s), 

89-92 
Arab expedition (by Sennache- 

rib), 89 
Arab tribes of Iraq, 92 
Arab country, 89, 93 
Arabah (long valley located south 

of the Dead Sea ), 370, 371 
Arabia, 88-92, 131a, 161, 189, 224, 

289, 372, 504 
Arabia Petraea (region of Petra), 

189 
Arabian, 90-92 
Arabian expedition (of Sennache- 

rib), 91 
Arabians, 91, 92, 189 
Arabians and Assyrians, 91, 130a 
Arablatha of Hamath (see Rib- 

lah), 204 
Arable land (in Judaea), 334 
Arabs, 89-93, 132b, 316, 317, 329, 

371,373 
Arabs (Sennacherib called king 

of), 132b 
Arabs and Assyrians, 93, 130a 
Arabs bordering (Babylonia), 90 
Aracharis (commanding officer of 

Sennacherib), 121a, 128a 
Aradii (people of the Phoenician 

island city of Aradus), 284, 285, 

308 
Aram (land of Syria), ix, 87, 110, 

161 
Aramaeans (Arami), 90 
Aramaic, 71, 99, 149, 161, 171, 224, 

412 
Aramaic (Jewish form), 224 
Aramaic (language), 71, 119a, 

123a, 124a, 149, 161, 171, 224, 412 
Aramaic (Syrian), 123a 
Aramaic and Hebrew term (Urbi), 

71, 119a 
Aramaic form of the name Ta- 

harga (Terhaq), 161, 171 
Aramaic text (of Targum Jona- 

than), 99, 149 
Aramaic pin (T-r-h-q; Terhaq) 

(Tirhagah), 149 
Arami (Arameans, Syrians), ix, xi 
Arami coalition (Ahab of Israel 

never was part of), ix 
Ararat (land) (Urartu), 97 
Arbela (see Riblah), 204 
Archaeological evidence (Arta- 

xerxes I’s reign), 212 
Archaeologists (Book of Breath- 

ing), 449 
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Archaeologists (at Dangeil) 
(statues of Taharqa II), 473 

Archelaus (son of Herod the 
Great), 285, 286 

Archenemy (of Sennacherib) 
(was Egypt), 82, 

Archers, 249 

Archetypal seal (the month of 
Abib), 410 

Archive(s), 164, 165, 171, 176, 184, 
383 

Arcturus (star) (rising of), 293 

Aries (constellation of the zo- 
diac), 377, 409 

Aristobulus (I) (king and high 
priest of Judaea), 373 

Aristobulus (II) (king and high 
priest of Judaea), 308, 317, 319, 
320, 374 

Aristobulus (Jewish philosopher), 
411 

Aristobulus III (see Antigonus), 
289 

Aristocracy (Jewish) (meetings 
with Petronius), 335 

Ariston of Pella (Christian Apol- 
ogist), 387, 389-391 

Armenian (13th Persian prov- 
ince), 92 

Armenian Eusebius, 448, 490 

Armenian text (of Eusebius), 192, 
473, 495 

Armenian translation (of Euse- 
bius), 178 

Armenian version (of Eusebius), 
178, 180, 457, 473 

Armies, 39, 80, 94, 95, 173, 234, 
244, 248, 249 

Armies (Persian and Egyptian), 
436 

Armies of Elam and Akkad, 80 

Armor (of Ionians and Carians), 
531 

Armor (of King Hezekiah’s 
army), 244 

Armed might (of Taharga II), 517 

Arms (collected by Catiline), 318 

Arms (men in) (vast numbers in 
ancient empires), 94 

Arms (not used by Jews on the 
Sabbath), 258, 259 

Arms (of Piye’s army), 459 

Arms (of Sennacherib’s army), 
145b 

Arms (raised in prayer), 145a 

Arms (taken up by Hezekiah), 
125b 

Arms and breastplates (left by Al- 
exander the Great), 243 

Army (of Sennacherib), 4, 40, 43- 
45, 47, 48, 55, 57, 65, 73, 76, 94, 
97, 100, 102, 107, 138b, 139a, 
146b, 158, 164, 188, 193, 216 

Army led by Tirhaqah (see Ta- 
harqa Piye), 57 

Army of Pharaoh swept away 
Gaza, 200 

Army of the Hare nome (15th 
nome of Upper Egypt), 459 

Army of Tirhaqah (see Taharga 
Piye), 57 

Arpad (city and region of north 


Syria), 110, 125a 

Arrow(s), 41, 71, 79, 98, 107, 120b, 
144a, 469 

Arruntio (see Camillus Arrun- 
tius), 354 

Arses (Persian king), 449 

Arta-xerxes (see Arta-xerxes I), 
209, 210, 212, 214, 215 

Arta-xerxes (I) Longimanus (see 
Arta-xerxes I), 208 

Arta-xerxes I (see Arta-xerxes I 
Longimanus), 10, 94, 208-217, 
238, 255, 261, 294, 416 

Arta-xerxes I Longimanus (king 
of Persia) (aka: Xerxes), 208, 
211, 213, 214, 255 

Arta-xerxes IT Mnemon, 208 

Arta-xerxes II (see Arta-xerxes II 
Mnemon), 208, 448 

Arta-xerxes III (Ochus), 449 

Artabanus (usurper), 212, 214, 
217 

Artabanus ruled from December 
17, 465 (B.C.E.), 212 

Artemis (temple of) (in Elam, Per- 
sia), 243, 244 

Arthkhshastha (see Arta-xerxes I 
Longimanus), 208 

Article(s), 179, 453, 513 

Artificers and traders, 131a 

Artillery, 250 

Arty, wife of Shebitku II (daugh- 
ter of Taharqa Piye), 169 

Arvad (Phoenician island city- 
state), 87 

Arvadi (people of Arvad), 56, 
116b 


Arza (city of Pelusium) (NE 
Egypt), 494, 503, 505 

Arzani (city near “river of Egypt” 
as defined by Assyrians), 175 

Arzawa (western Asia Minor), 88, 
189, 502 

Asa (king of Judah), 95, 170 

Asaph (father of Joah), 122a, 126a 

Ascension (Divine Wife of 
Amun), 508 

Ascension (Ta-Nuat-Amun), 523, 
524 

Ascension of Isaiah, 48, 50, 68, 139a- 
b 

Asdudimmu (city of Palestia), 54 

Ashdod (city of Palestia), 54, 56, 
71, 82, 87, 103, 128b, 230, 484, 
489 

Ashdodi (people of Ashdod), 
116b 

Ashes, 6, 252, 253 

Ashkelon (city of Palestia), 56, 72, 
81, 84, 87, 103, 104, 117a-b, 118a, 
128b, 372 

Asia, 83, 85, 92, 95, 103, 108, 116a, 
121b, 130a, 440, 453, 465, 493, 
502-505 

Asia Minor, 116a, 151, 175, 189, 
191, 213, 214, 465, 493, 502, 505 

Asiatic(s), 153, 175, 189 

Asiatico (see Asiaticus), 355 

Asiaticus (Decimus Valerius Asi- 
aticus) (consul 46 C.E.), 355 

Asinius Gallus (Gaius Asinius 
Gallus) (consul 8 B.C.E.), 315 


Asinius Marcellus (Marcus Asi- 
nius Marcellus) (consul 54 & 56 
C.E.), 344, 346 

Asinius Pollio (see Gaius Asinius 
Pollio) (consul 40 B.C.E.), 288, 
289, 309 

Aspelta (king of Kush), 164, 170, 
174, 471-473, 481, 493, 513, 521 

Aspelta Election Stela, 159, 170, 
174 

Asprenas (Publius Nonius Aspre- 
nas Calpurnius Serranus) (con- 
sul 38 C.E.), 354 

Asprenate (see Asprenas), 354 

Aspurta (see Aspelta), 161, 164, 
170, 471, 472, 521 

Assassin, 226 

Assassinated (Caligula), 339, 346 

Assassinated (Galba), 368 

Assassination (of Simon the Has- 
monaean), 226 

Assassination (of Caligula), 346 

Assassination of Nero, 420 

Assassins’ hand (John Hyrcanus 
escaped), 256 

Assault (none made upon Jerusa- 
lem), 128b, 144b 

Assault on the city of Ashdod, 
484 

Assault ramparts (against Jerusa- 
lem), 144a, 359, 428 

Assault upon the city of Pelu- 
sium, 106 

Asses, 70, 118b 

Assideans (Hasideans), 254 

Assur (Assyrian deity), 116b, 
129b, 517 

Assur (city of Assyria), ix, 66, 88, 


Assur (land) (see Assyria), 66, 
127b, 189, 502 

Assurbanipal (king of Assyria), 
83, 166, 167, 173, 174, 465, 467, 
487, 488, 495, 517, 518, 524, 532 

Assur-dan (name of Assyrian 
kings), 177 

Assur-nadin-shumi (son of King 
Sennacherib of Assyria) (placed 
on Babylonian throne), 52, 69, 
91 

Assur-uballit (last king of the As- 
syrian Empire), 92 

Assur-uballit (name of two As- 
syrian kings), 177 

Assyria (land), ix, x, 40, 45-47, 49, 
51, 54, 55, 58, 66-69, 71, 72, 79, 
80, 82-85, 88, 91-95, 97, 103, 104, 
107, 110, 117a-b, 119a, 120a, 
12la-b, 122a-b, 123a, 124a-b, 
125a, 126b, 127a, 128a, 129b, 
132a, 133a, 135a-b, 141a, 142a-b, 
144a, 145a-b, 146a-b, 149, 157, 
161, 171, 177, 179, 187, 189, 191, 
192, 203, 465, 467, 484, 485, 495, 
502-505, 524, 530, 532, 538, 539 

Assyria and Egypt (at war), 82 

Assyria of Herodotus, 92 

Assyria retreats and Piye begins 
forming his empire, 504 

Assyrian, iv, viii-x, xxvii, 10, 12, 
39-45, 50, 56, 59, 66, 70, 74, 75, 
78, 79, 81, 83, 86, 89, 93, 94, 101, 
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102, 106, 109, 113, 128a, 174, 433, 
434, 438, 465, 468, 469, 484, 485, 
487-489, 494-497, 501, 503, 504, 
517, 519, 520, 524, 529, 532, 
538-541 

Assyrian (sources), ix, 78, 101 

Assyrian and Egyptian historical 
records (used to construct Isra- 
elite chronology), viii 

Assyrian and Egyptian king lists, 
x 

Assyrian and then Babyloinian 
Empires, 92 

Assyrian annalists, 81 

Assyrian Annals, 77,93 

Assyrian Annals (of Sennacherib), 
93 

Assyrian army, 39, 43-45, 47-50, 
58, 59, 65, 67, 68, 70, 72, 74, 75, 
84, 85, 92, 94, 95, 100, 102, 104, 
106, 113, 118b, 122a, 124b, 131a, 
145a, 146b, 149, 150, 153, 154, 
158, 187, 188, 193, 433, 434, 484 

Assyrian camp (of Sennacherib at 
Pelusium), 92, 106, 131a 

Assyrian campaign(s), 86, 89, 485 

Assyrian campaigns in and 
around Babylonia, 89 

Assyrian capital of Dur-Sharru- 
kin, 484 

Assyrian chronology, ix, x, 58 

Assyrian conquest of Egypt, 529 

Assyrian country, 92 

Assyrian cuneiform (name Urda- 
mane), 167 

Assyrian Empire, iv, vi, 43, 54, 81, 
83, 85, 92, 94, 95, 104, 152, 168, 
429, 485, 503, 504, 540 

Assyrian Eponym List, 495 

Assyrian forces, 48, 59, 65, 78, 106, 
111, 150, 183, 433, 468 

Assyrian forces at Pelusium, 106 

Assyrian forces located in Egypt, 
468 

Assyrian form of the name She- 
bitku, 487 

Assyrian front with Egypt, 109 

Assyrian inscription left in Iran, 
485 

Assyrian inscription(s), 55, 79, 89, 
95, 100, 112, 163, 174, 175, 485 

Assyrian invasion against “Egypt 
and Kush,” 173 

Assyrian invasion against Judah, 
44 

Assyrian invasion of Egypt, 83 

Assyrian king (Assurbanipal), 
487, 496 

Assyrian king (Esarhaddon), 438, 
494, 503, 532 

Assyrian king (Sargon), 484, 485, 
489 

Assyrian king (Sennacherib), 
xxvii, 10, 39-43, 465 

Assyrian king (Shalmaneser III), 
ix, 538, 540 

Assyrian King Lists, ix 

Assyrian kings, ix, x, 55, 73, 80, 
81, 86, 175 

Assyrian kings (popular dating 
of), ix, x 

Assyrian literature, ix 


Assyrian-Mesopotamian region, 
94 

Assyrian name for the kingdom 
of Israel (Ghumria, Bit-Ghumria), 
ix 

Assyrian period, iv, 89, 495 

Assyrian period of Assurbanipal, 
495 

Assyrian phonetic spelling, 488 

Assyrian policy for leaders of re- 
volts, 71 

Assyrian overlord, 53, 73, 538 

Assyrian record (confirms 2 
Kings & Isaiah), 128a 

Assyrian record (tribute from 
Hezekiah) (falsely called ob- 
scure), 94 

Assyrian record at Tang-i Var, 488 

Assyrian record(s), 43, 45, 50, 56, 
66, 70, 74, 75, 78, 79, 81, 83, 86, 
89, 93, 94, 101, 102, 106, 109, 113, 
128a, 174, 469, 484, 488, 517, 
519, 520, 529 

Assyrian records (accommodate 
history found in Scriptures), 74 

Assyrian records (argument from 
silence) (two-invasion view), 78 

Assyrian records (battle at Elte- 
keh), 102, 113 

Assyrian records (can not be 
taken at face value), 81 

Assyrian records (death of She- 
bitku), 529 

Assyrian records (false idea Ur- 
damane was Ta-Nuat-Amun), 
519, 520 

Assyrian records (Hezekiah ring- 
leader of the revolt), 56 

Assyrian records (lamani being 
set to Assyria), 484 

Assyrian records (illusion of le- 
niency), 109 

Assyrian records (itemizing the 
spoils), 93 

Assyrian records (no mention of 
Sennacherib’s defeat), 79 

Assyrian records (only one siege 
of Lachish), 66 

Assyrian records (postulating a 
second Sennacherib campaign), 
86 

Assyrian records (primacy placed 
upon), 86 

Assyrian records (reliance on) (as 
if only they are true), 79 

Assyrian records (Sennacherib 
first attacked Phoenician coast), 
43 

Assyrian records (Thebes capital 
of Muzri and Kush), 174 

Assyrian records (third campaign 
of Sennacherib) (long period), 
45 

Assyrian records (Urdamane 
wrongly interpreted to be Tan- 
tamani), 517 

Assyrian records (Urud-Amun 
found in), 517 

Assyrian records (Urud-Amun is 
the son of Shabaqo), 469 

Assyrian records (war in the 15th 
year of Hezekiah), 50 


Assyrian records and Scriptures 
(are incompatible), 101 

Assyrian records and the biblical 
narrative (irreconcilable contra- 
diction), 101 

Assyrian records are not obscure, 
94 

Assyrian records as a foundation 
(lack of cannot set aside Scrip- 
tures), 81 

Assyrian records break off their 
discussion of the war, 106 

Assyrian records by Sennache- 
rib’s third campaign (one inva- 
sion of Judah), 113 

Assyrian records clearly point out 
(Adummmatu Arab city), 89 

Assyrian records do not say that 
all the presents were sent to 
Nineveh, 93 

Assyrian records from Sennache- 
rib’s third campaign, 102 

Assyrian records of Assurbanipal 
(Urdamane), 517 

Assyrian records of Sennacherib’s 
third campaign, 83 

Assyrian records remain in har- 
mony (with 2 Kings), 94 

Assyrian representatives (Heze- 
kiah feared to meet with), 109 

Assyrian scribe (of Sargon), 488 

Assyrian scribes, 86, 102, 174, 175 

Assyrian scribes (applied term 
Meluhha to Upper Egypt), 174 

Assyrian scribes (use of names 
Muzri and Kush), 175 

Assyrian scribes often left out 
negative details, 102 

Assyrian scribes rearranged the 
chronological order, 56 

Assyrian setback in March of 673 
B.C.E., 504 

Assyrian soothsayers warn Sen- 
nacherib, 132a 

Assyrian stronghold (Harran), 92 

Assyrian text(s), 110, 484, 520 

Assyrian texts from Sargon, 484 

Assyrian victory, 40, 108, 152 

Assyrian war effort, 40 

Assyrians, Vi, Viii, ix, xi, 29, 39, 40, 
44, 47-51, 54-57, 59, 65, 67-69, 
71-74, 79-81, 84-86, 90-96, 102, 
103, 106-110, 113, 116a, 117b, 
121b, 122b, 128a, 130a, 132a-b, 
143b, 145b, 149-151, 154, 157, 
161, 166, 172-176, 178-180, 190, 
192, 193, 274, 433, 465, 468, 484, 
487-489, 496, 497, 503-505, 517, 
518, 520, 529, 539, 541 

Assyrians (conquered Egypt), 
532, 469 

Assyrians (stationed at Mem- 
phis), 517 

Assyrians and Babylonians, 151 

Assyrians and the Egyptians 
(Wadi el-Arish border), 175 

Assyrians brought Egypt (under 
direct control), 465 

Assyrians invaded Palestia, 484 

Assyrians knew Kashta, 541 

Assyrians retreated (as Piye 
drove northward), 465 
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Assyriologist David Luckenbill, 
78 


Asteroid, 47 

Astrologers, 132a, 138b 

Astronomical, 47, 198, 410 

Astronomical events (dating 
Neo-Babylonian kings), 198 

Astronomical phenomenon (song 
of the celestials), 47 

Astronomical schools, 410 

Astronomically verifies (solar 
eclipse in year 45 C.E.), 355 

Asukhin (King Shoshenq V of 
Egypt), 491 

Asuru (tributary city of King 
Sidka of Ashkelon), 56, 117b 

Asvarus (see Varus), 390, 401, 546 

Asverus (see Asvarus), 545 

Aswan (Egyptian city) (see Syene 
& Elephantine), 175, 212, 469, 
479 

Asylum (of Themistocles), 213 

Asyit (city of Upper Egypt) 
(modern Sit, Suit, etc.), 181, 
532 

Atakhebasken (Akhetbasaken) 
(wife of Taharqa II), 169 

Atbara (river of Kush), 473 

Atef-crown (white crown), 191, 
502 

Athar-ul-Bakiya of Albiran? 
(Arab chronologist and histo- 
rian), Viii 

Athens (Greek city), 285, 295, 464 

Athens Donation Stela, 464 

Atlanersa (king of Kush), 521, 527 

Atonement, 3, 26-28, 301-303, 307 

Atreus (king of Mycenae, brother 
of Thyestes) (sun changes 
course), 144b 

Atserk (six Kushite kings named), 
177 

Attack (against Antiochus Eu- 
pator), 232, 233, 235 

Attack (against Army of Antio- 
chus VII), 260 

Attack (against Sennacherib), 193, 
464 

Attack (against Simon Ben Gio- 
ras), 428 

Attack (by Jews on the Mesopota- 
mians), 390 

Attack (enemy of Jews on fast 
days), 302 

Attack (not on the Sabbath), 303 

Attack (on Assyria, Assyrians), 
83, 96, 529 

Attack (on Assyrian troops in 
Memphis), 517 

Attack (on Bethzura), 234, 238 

Attack (on Carthaginians failed), 
475 

Attack (on Dangeil), 473 

Attack (on Ethiopia, Kush), 470, 
471, 475, 478 

Attack (on Idumaeans), 368 

Attack (on Jersualem), 82, 104, 
107, 109, 132a, 138a-b, 204, 298, 
303, 305, 312, 317 

368, 379 

Attack (on Jews by Julius Sev- 
erus), 388 


Attack (on Jotapata), 363 

Attack (on Napata), 472 

Attack (on Pelusium), 40, 57 

Attack (on Tyre), 72 

Attack (upon the Egyptians, 
Egypt), 85, 130b, 131a, 132b, 
459, 471, 505 

Attack against Egypt and Tir- 
hagah, 112 

Attack by Simon (feared), 368 

Attack force (of Sennacherib), 95 

Attack from two quarters (against 
Fullerton’s view), 76 

Attack Judaea, 232, 233 

Attack on Judah (by Sennache- 
rib), 56, 65, 89, 101, 110 

Attack on Palestine and Egypt, 91 

Attack on the Akra (stronghold in 
Jerusalem), 234 

Attack on the Egyptian and Ku- 
shite client states in Phoenicia, 
154 

Attack route, 112 

Attack three regions (Carchedoni, 
Ammoni, Meroe), 475 

Attack upon Judah (by Nebu- 
chadnezzar), 203 

Attack upon the Egyptian and 
Ethiopian Empire, 91 

Attacked (11 other kings of 
Egypt) (by Psamtik I) , 531 

Attacked (Adummatu), 89 

Attacked (cities along the coasts), 
43, 118a 

Attacked (Dagon), 256 

Attacked (Egypt), 435 

Attacked (Jerusalem), 304, 312, 
318 

Attacked (Judah, cities of Judah), 
72, 433 

Attacked (Lachish), 84 

Attacked (not on Sabbath unless 
Jews attacked), 302 

Attacked (rebel Phoenician city- 
states), 103 

Attacked (Ta-Nuat-Amun), 529 

Attacked (the Babylonians), 57 

Attacked (the land of Pnubs), 469 

Attacked Abraham (similar host 
like Sennacherib’s), 116a 

Attacked Pelusium (by Cam- 
byses), 435 

Attacked Philip (would have), 
237 

Attacked Sennacherib, 161, 183, 
184 

Attacked Tefnakht, 464 

Attacking (Assyrians), 145b 

Attacking (Jerusalem), 70, 118b, 
272 

Attacking (Jews, not on the Sab- 
bath), 302 

Attacking (Pelusium), 96, 131a 

Attacking Egypt, 436 

Attacks (on fortress of rebell Gal- 
ileans), 295 

Attacks (upon the Jews), 234 

Attacks on neighboring lands (by 
Sennacherib), 504 

Attestation of Tefnakht II, 466 

Attested Deity’s Wife (last was 
Ankhnesneferibre), 515 


Attested to (by Manetho), 467 

Attested to (direct successors of 
Ta-Nuat-Amun), 521 

Attested to (duality of mother 
and wife of ruler) (Kush), 511 

Attic and the Macedonian (calen- 
dar), 310 

Attic Greek, 310 

Attic Olympiad, 226 

Attic period, 288 

Attic reckoning, 260, 261, 288, 309 

Attic reckoning (November), 260 

Attic reckoning (Olympiad, July), 
261, 288, 309 

Attic reckoning for the Olym- 
piad, 288 

Attic system (July reckoning), 
309, 313 

Auah (Auah, Ivah) (city of Baby- 
lonia), 125a, 133a 

Augustus (Caesar), 299 

Augustus (Octavian) Caesar (see 
Augustus Caesar), 283 

Augustus (see Augustus Caesar), 
315, 345, 346, 349, 354 

Augustus Caesar (Caesar Augus- 
tus Gaius Octavius) (first em- 
peror of Rome), 314, 315, 326, 
329, 345, 350, 357, 360 

Augustus Caesar ruled for 57 
years, 6 months, 345 

Auran (see Eleazar [Eleazar Sava- 
ran Auran]), 249 

Auspices (divine), 513 

Austria, 159 

Authors of Maccabees and Jose- 
phus, 221, 228 

Autumn, 8, 9, 17, 29, 31, 35, 53, 55, 
57, 152, 205, 226, 260, 269, 290, 
293, 294, 311, 317, 327, 427, 484 

Autumn as a season (Josephus 
never counts), 293 

Autumn fruits, 293 

Autumn reckoning (Macedo- 
nian), 260 

Autumnal (equinox), 411 

Autumnal equinox, 25, 287, 294, 
377 

Auxiliaries from Damascus, 317 

Aviola (see Acilius Aviola), 355 

Awsena (queen of Kush), 160 

Awseyo Sera II (king of Kush), 
170 

Awtet (see Piyankihi IV), 471, 521 

‘Ayn Manawir (see oasias de 
Kharga), 448, 450 

Ayr Nakhash (region in Judaea), 

384 

Azotus (see Ashdod), 230, 243, 

440 


, 310, 313 


B 900 (annex rooms of Temple B 
800), 472 

Ba-ka-Ré (Tan-n-wa-ti-aman) (see 
Ta-Nuat-Amun), 523, 526 

Baal (Baal [Lord]) (a Kanaani 
deity), 110 

Baal deities of Phoenicia, 110 

Baal worship, 110 

Babylon (city), 25, 54, 68, 69, 82, 
88-92, 161, 190, 197-199, 201, 
202, 204, 205, 209, 211, 212, 217, 
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220, 224, 228, 230, 244, 303, 304, 
473 

Babylonia (Jewish captivity in), 
433 

Babylonia (land south of As- 
syria), 13, 32, 45, 52, 54, 55, 68, 
81, 82, 88-93, 109, 189, 191, 192, 
208, 212, 221, 224, 373, 433, 473, 
502, 504 

Babylonia (rebellion in), 504 

Babylonian accession-year sys- 
tem, 216 

Babylonian and Elamite problem, 
82 

Babylonian Arakhin (see B. 
Arak.), 14 

Babylonian army, 204, 205 

Babylonian-Assyrian — (month- 
names), 12 

Babylonian calendar, 219, 227 

Babylonian campaign, 97 

Babylonian captivity (of Jews), 
19, 32 

Babylonian chroniclers, 79, 82 

Babylonian Chronicles, 52, 77, 199 

Babylonian cities, 90 

Babylonian countries, 90 

Babylonian Empire, iv, xi, 95, 198 

Babylonian exile(s), 19, 32, 33, 
211, 224, 409 

Babylonian Jew (Ezra), 216 

Babylonian-Jewish calendar, 223 

Babylonian king, 52, 197, 200-204, 
428 

Babylonian king Belibni, 52 

Babylonian King List A, 91 

Babylonian king Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 428 

Babylonian kings, 52 

Babylonian method (of beginning 
year), 221 

Babylonian month of Kislimu, 
230 

Babylonian month-name_ (Ni- 
sanu), 222 

Babylonian name (Nisanu), 409 

Babylonian overlord (Nebuchad- 
nezzar), 471 

Babylonian period, 371 

Babylonian recension (Masoretic 
Text), 540 

Babylonian recension of the orig- 
inal Hebrew (Palestinian) text 
(MT), 540 

Babylonian reckoning (1st of Ni- 
sanu/ Nisan, spring), 212, 226 

Babylonian records (Nabopolas- 
sar died in his 21st year), 199 

Babylonian region(s), 89-92, 95 

Babylonian Rosh ha-Shanah (see 
B. RSh.), 20, 28, 276 

Babylonian system (accession- 
year system), 220, 223 

Babylonian threat, 82 

Babylonian throne, 52 

Babylonian vassals (of Sennache- 
rib) (Belibni and other sub- 
kings), 55 

Babylonian year (Arta-xerxes I's 
8th), 217 

Babylonians, vi, xi, 16, 29, 57, 90, 
93, 151, 198, 200, 203, 204, 212, 


214, 221, 224, 473, 504 
Babylonians and Elamites, 90 
Bacenor’s company (Dosistheus 

one of), 242 
Backward (sun) (ten 

degrees /steps/hours), 46, 50, 

107, 136b, 138a-b 
Baggage men (in Sennacherib’s 

army), 94 
Bakenranef (king of Sais in 

Egypt), 162, 176, 179, 437, 490, 

491,542 
Bekenrinef (see Bakenranef), 162 
Bakers (put to work by Herod the 

Great), 324 
Bala (see Zoar), 539 
Bala and Zoara (see Zoar), 539 
Balbo (see C. Norbanus) (consul 

19 C.E.), 354 
Bale (see Zoar), 539 
Ba’lu, king of Tyre, 189 
Balsamierungsstatte (the embal- 

ming place), 439 
Banaibarka (tributary city of King 

Sidka of Ashkelon), 56, 87, 117b 
Band of barbarians (defeated by 

Herod), 292 
Bandit (Bar Kochebas), 387 
Banditry (if land left unsown), 

336 
Bands of hired soldiers (serving 

Antiochus V), 246 
Banished (Idumaeans by Naba- 

taeans), 371, 374 
Banishment (of Jews from Jerusa- 

lem), 377 
Banishment Stela, 472 
Banks of oars (three) (trireme), 287 
Banquet ended (roof fell in), 296 
Bagar (morning twilight), 139a, 

145a-b 
Bar Gioras (see Simon ben Gio- 

ras), 420, 421 
Bar Hebraeus (Christian writer), 

145b, 146b, 503, 541 
Bar Kochba (claimed to be the 

Jewish messiah) (see Simeon 

bar Kochba), viii, 15, 17, 19, 34, 

396-401, 409, 413, 415, 416, 420, 

423-426 
Bar Kochba (considered one of 

the “gibborim”), 399 
Bar Kochba (not recognized as 

the messiah by many Jews), 15, 

33, 421, 424 
Bar Kochba (see Simeon bar 

Kochba), viii, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17- 

22, 25, 29, 31-35, 274, 358, 375, 

376, 383, 385-387, 390-393, 395- 

402, 405, 408, 409, 412, 413, 415, 

416, 420-427, 545 
Bar Kochba (two eras), 422 
Bar Kochba chronology, 398 
Bar Kochba coinage, 408 
Bar Kochba coins, 387 
Bar Kochba period, 31, 398-400, 

422 
Bar Kochba revolt, 10, 11, 14, 15, 

17, 18, 20-22, 25, 29, 31-35, 274, 

358, 375, 383, 385-387, 390, 391, 

393, 395, 397-400, 402, 425, 427, 

545 


Bar Kochba war, 22, 391, 392, 401 

Bar Kokhba’s faction, 420 

Bar Kochba’s followers, 401 

Bar Kochba’s initial uprising in 
En-gedi, 415 

Bar Kochba’s insurrection, 398 

Bar Kochba’s local admin- 
istrators, 412 

Bar Kochba’s local rule (En-gedi), 
423, 424 

Bar Kochba’s local victories, 416 

Bar Kochba’s name and his title, 
400 

Bar Kochba’s original revolt, 425 

Bar Kochba’s reign, 415, 416 

Bar Kochba’s supporters, 396, 424 

Bar Kochba’s time, 15 

Bar Kochebas (see Simeon bar 
Kochba), 387 

Bar Kokhba (see Simeon bar 
Kochba), 405, 408, 420, 421 

Baraitha (Jewish oral traditions 
that are not in Mishnah), 94, 
11l6a 

Barbarians, 224, 283, 292 

Barbarians (beyond the Eu- 
phrates), 224 

Barbarians (defeated by Herod), 
292 

Barbarous and haughty mind, 
234, 247 

Barley, 278, 279, 293, 321, 334 

Barren soil, 369 

Barzabanes (Parthian king), 308 

Barzaphranes (Parthian satrap), 
289 

Basalt interior (liquid) (earth’s 
crust over), 46 

Basso (see Bassuss), 355 

Bassuss (Gaius Laecanius Bassus) 
(consul 63 & 64), 355 

Battalions at Lachish (Sennache- 
rib positioned), 84 

Battering-rams (against cities of 
Judah), 70, 118b 

Battle (at Pelusium) (attacked by 
Cambyses II), 436, 449 

Battle (for Pnubs), 469 

Battle(-experienced soldiers), 517 

Battle near the city called Mo- 
memphis (in Egypt), 532 

Battle near the temple of Isis (in 
Memphis), 526 

Battle array, 362 

Battle at Eltekeh, 102, 108, 110- 
113, 118a, 128a, 154, 161 

Battle at Gaza, 220, 221 

Battle at Halulé, 95 

Battle near Eltekeh, 96 

Battle near Gaza, 220 

Battle of Actium, 298, 299, 326, 
345 

Battle of Altaku (see Battle of El- 
tekeh), 110 

Battle of Altaka (see Battle of El- 
tekeh), 111 

Battle of Isana (Herod defeated 
Pappus), 311 

Battle of Qarqar (Arami tribes 
against Shalmaneser III), ix 

Battle reports (of Assyrians) (re- 
main critical of), 80 
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Battle(s), ix, 40, 52, 56, 57, 79, 80, 
87,95, 96, 102, 105, 108, 110-113, 
116b, 118a, 119a, 121a-b, 124b, 
127a, 128a, 129b, 132b, 144a, 
150, 154, 161, 187, 200, 202, 203, 
220, 221, 230, 234, 235, 237, 242, 
243, 246, 248, 249, 251, 258, 284, 
287, 296, 298, 299, 302, 304-308, 
311, 312, 318, 326, 345, 362, 368, 
388, 436, 449, 462, 469, 504, 517, 
526, 532 

Bavaria, 159 

Bazu (district assumed located 
east of Arabian Peninsula) (aka: 
Bazza), 90 

Beasts of burden (eaten), 475 

Bede (Venerable Bede) (Christian 
writer) (English monk), 411 

Beds (of ivory) (tribute to Senna- 
cherib), 120b 

Beds of cucumbers and gourds, 
275, 276 

Beer-Sheba (city of south Judah), 
84, 87 

Beit Skaria (see Bethzacharias), 
234 

Beke-re (see Ta-Nuat-Amun), 186 

Bela (see Zoar), 539 

Belibni (king of Babylon), 52, 53, 
55, 68, 82, 91 

Bellino Cylinder, 51, 52 

Ben-Hadad (Adados, Hadad) 
(several Syrian kings named), 
177 

Benjamin (Israelite tribe), 69, 118a 

Benjamin (land of), 197 

Ben Kosiba (see Simeon ben Ko- 
siba), 400, 415, 417, 546 

Ben Koziba (see Simeon ben Ko- 
siba & Bar Kochba), 545, 546 

Ben Kozibah (see Simeon ben Ko- 
siba & Bar Kochba), 390, 391, 
545, 546 

Berodach-Baladan (see Mero- 
dach-Baladan), 68 

Beroea (city of Syria), 236, 252, 
253 

Berossos (Berosus) (Chaldean pri- 
est and historian), vi 

Béréssos (see Berossos), vi 

Berosus (see Berossos), vi, 65, 67, 
73, 76, 83, 85, 91, 94, 96, 103, 
116a, 130a, 136a, 145a 

Berytus (city of Phoenicia), 87 

Besiege, 198, 200, 246, 308, 402 

Besiege (Antigonus), 308 

Besiege (Jerusalem), 200, 402 

Besieged (Altakai [Eltekeh], Tim- 
nah, Ekron), 57, 113 

Besieged (Antigonus by Herod), 
308 

Besieged (Antonia and the garri- 
son), 359 

Besieged (Bethzura), 236 

Besieged (Greek garrison at Jeru- 
salem), 238, 246 

Besieged (Jerusalem), 202, 278, 
280, 283, 305 

Besieged (Judahite cities), 70, 
118b 

Besieged (Judas), 151 

Besieged (King Zedekiah), 201 


Besieged (nearest relatives of 
Herod), 288 

Besieged (not Jerusalem), 109, 
144a 

Besieged (the Aradii), 284, 308 

Besieged (the sanctuary), 250 

Besieged (the tower [Akra] at Je- 
rusalem), 246 

Besieged and conquered Ashke- 
lon’s tributary cities (Sennache- 
rib), 56 

Besieged by the Assyrian (not be) 
(Jerusalem), 42 

Besieged Carthage (Scipio Aemil- 
ianus) (Roman general), 17 

Besieged in the Akra (by Judas), 
234 

Besieged Lachish (Sennacherib), 
66 

Besieged Pelusium (Sennacherib), 
113 

Besieging, 40, 43, 104, 193, 197, 
246, 247, 260 

Betar (see Beth Thera), 402 

Beth-Ammoni (see Ammoni), 56, 
116b 

Beth-Dagon (tributary city of 
King Sidka of Ashkelon), 56, 87, 
103, 117b 

Beth-Shean (city of Israel) (today 
called Beisan), 389 

Beth Thera, 17, 387, 389, 391, 395, 
397, 401-403, 405, 407, 408, 419, 
420, 424-426 

Beth Thera (captured), 407 

Beth Thor (see Beth Thera), 391, 
402, 407 

Bethar (see Beth Thera), 392, 402 

Bethel (city about 12 miles north 
of Jerusalem), 104 

Bether (see Beth Thera), 402 

Bethlehem (city south of Jerusa- 
lem), 343, 371, 383, 420 

Bethther (see Beth Thera), 419 

Bethzacharias (Beit Skaria) (SW of 
Bethlehem), 234, 248 

Bethzura (city in the mountains 
of Hebron) (Khirbet et-Tu- 
beiqa), 234 

Bible (see Scriptures), ix 

Biblical, iv-vii, x, xi, 5, 43, 67, 93, 
98, 101, 222, 223, 274, 539 

Biblical (ordinances) (rather than 
rabbinic), 274 

Biblical account (Hezekiah’s trib- 
ute to Sennacherib), 93 

Biblical and secular sources are 
reversed, iv 

Biblical and secular sources for 
dating the Sabbath and Jubilee 
cycle, 5 

Biblical chronology, v, x 

Biblical dates, vi, x 

Biblical eschatology, 5 

Biblical Material, xi 

Biblical narrative, 67, 101 

Biblical record(s), vii, x 

Biblical records (compare to As- 
syrian and Egyptian), x 

Biblical records against the Assyr- 
ian and Egyptian king lists, x 

Biblical scholars (present-day), 43 


Biblical scholars as Nehemiah, 
Haggai, and Zechariah, 222 

Biblical sources, 223 

Biblical stories, x, 98 

Biblical story (of King Sua), 539 

Bird, 56, 70, 73, 81, 128b, 144a 

Bird in its cage, 73 

Birth name, 178, 187 

Birthright, 370 

Bishops (15 of Jerusalem), 389 

Bit Jibrin (city of southern Ju- 
daea), 371 

Bit-Dakkuri in Chaldaea, 90 

Bit-Ghumria (the house of 
Ghurmi) (i.e., the house of Is- 
rael), ix 

Bit-Yakin (land in southern Baby- 
lonia), 68, 69, 88 

Bit-Zitti (stronghold of Luli, king 
of Sidon), 116b 

Bithynia (land in northwest Asia 
Minor), 299 

Bitter Lakes (northeastern Egypt), 
87 

Black (Apis bull), 476 

Black-land (Egypt), 188, 191, 501, 
502, 522 

Black Sea, 88, 316, 493 

Black Sea (northern limits at), 493 

Blasphemed (against Yahweh), 
127a 

Blasphemous nations, 247 

Blockade (gates of Jerusalem), 72 

Blockade of Tyre (5 years) (by 
Shalmaneser III), 57, 72 

Blockade(d) (Jerusalem), 44, 57, 
67, 71-73, 82, 86, 96, 102, 104, 
109, 112, 118b, 128a, 144a, 278, 
279, 304 

Blockaded the gates (of Jerusa- 
lem), 71 

Blockades, 72 

Blockading the city (of Jerusa- 
lem), 105 

Blood (bull’s) (Psamtik III drank), 
445 

Blood kinship with Shebitku (po- 
litical status of Taharga II), 497 

Blood of grapes, 248 

Bloodline (Kushite ruling house), 
189, 518 

Bloodline (of Kashta), 518 

BM (British Museum), 156, 483, 
530, 534, 535 

BM EA 24429, 156, 483, 530, 534, 
535 

Bocchoris (see Bakenranef), 162, 
179, 490, 495, 542 

Boil (on King Hezekiah), 135a 

Bond of circumcision (some Itu- 
raeans joined to the Jews by), 
373 

Book (of Herodotus), 130b 

Book of Acts, 160 

Book of Breathing, 440, 442, 447- 
449, 454, 455 

Book of Hebrews, 5, 208 

Book of Jasher by Alcuin (fraudu- 
lent work), 16 

Book of Jeremiah, 294 

Book of Sothis, 177, 178, 460, 465, 
483, 490 
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Brooklyn Aramaic Papyrus 13, 
451, 453 

Books of Chronicles, 32 

Books of Maccabees, 33, 221 

Books of Maccabees and Jose- 
phus, 9, 221 

Booty, 66, 84, 118b, 120b, 121b, 
243, 368 

Border, 40, 45, 83, 85, 89, 90, 106, 
149, 175, 200, 203, 233, 368, 370- 
372 

Border between (Gaza and Ju- 
daea), 203 

Border city (Pelusium, Egypt), 40, 
85 

Border district on Edom’s west- 
ern side (Punon), 371 

Border of Edom (southern), 370 

Border of Elam (land of Gam- 
buli), 90 

Border of Gaza (northern), 200 

Border of Idumaea (see Judaean 
Idumaea), 368 

Border upon the Mediterranean 
Sea (Idumaea and Judaea), 372 

Bordered on the south of Edom 
(Qadesh Barnea), 370 

Bordering, 90, 191, 370, 372 

Bordering on Egypt and Arabia 
(Idumaea), 372 

Bordering upon Europe (Aegean 
Sea), 191 

Border(s) (of Judaea), 233, 246 

Border(s) of Egypt, 45, 85, 106, 
149, 175, 203 

Border(s) of Judah, 56, 189, 203 

Borders, 56, 175, 189, 246, 368, 370 

Borders (between Edom and 
Moab), 370 

Borders (of Gaza), 56 

Borders of the city of Kadutis, 189 

Boston (Museum of Fine Arts), 
462 

Boundaries (reinterpreted by As- 
syrians), 175 

Boundary of Judaea (inside 8 
miles) (Modin), 233 

Bow (drawn by Smerdis), 478 

Bow-land (Kush, Nubia), 469, 
512, 522 

Bow strings (chewed by mice), 
106 

Bows, 106, 120b, 132a-b 

Bowl of red soup (Esau sold 
birthright for), 370 

Bowmen, chariots and horses of 
the king of Melubha, 112, 129b 

Boxwood, 71, 120b 

Bozrah (capital city of Edom), 370 

Breach the first wall (of Jerusa- 
lem) (Herod and Romans), 297 

Breached, 201, 202, 298, 305 

Breaches, 70, 118b 

Bread, 48, 125a, 210, 286, 328, 410, 
A411 

Breastplates, 243, 249 

Brightness, 410 

Brilliant, 80, 249, 250, 255 

Britain, 388 

British Museum, 66, 530, 534 

British Museum (Sennacherib in- 
scription) (Lachish), 66 


British Museum EA 24429 (see 
BM EA 24429), 534 

Broken statue (of Taharqa II), 493 

Bronze (shields), 249 

Bronze (vessel[s]), 120b, 530 

Bronze armor (Ionians and Car- 
ians), 531 

Bronze helmet (of Psamtik I), 530, 
531 

Brooklyn Aramaic Papyrus 13, 
451, 453 

Brother-husband (Thutmose II) 
(of Hatshepsut), 460, 461 

Brother-in-law of Edom (Nebai- 
oth), 371 

Brother-in-law of Tirhaqah (Sha- 
baqo), 497 

Brother-sister marriages (Egypt & 
Kush), 478, 492, 514 

Brother-sister relationship (royal, 
Kush), 163 

Brothers, 21, 117b, 163, 172, 210, 
242, 254, 256, 257, 259, 474, 475, 
480, 492, 497, 498, 513, 526 

Brothers (of John Hyrcanus), 256, 
257, 259 

Brothers (of Judas), 242, 254 

Brothers (of Nehemiah), 210 

Brothers (of Shebitku), 172, 492, 
497, 498 

Brothers (of Sidka), 117b 

Brothers (Ta-Nuat-Amun & 
Urud-Amuni), 526 

Brumalia (winter solstice festi- 
val), 295 

Brundisium (Roman town), 287 

Baama, king of Pintiti (in Egypt), 
632 

Bubastis (Egyptian city in the 
Delta), 456, 466, 491, 539 

Bubastis mouth (eastern branch 
of Nile River), 175 

Bubonic plague, 44 

Budapest (city of Hungary), 232 

Budu-ilu (king of the Beth-Am- 
moni), 116b 

Buffer state (Tefnakht’s king- 
dom), 504 

Bukkunanni’ pi, king of Ahni (in 
Egypt), 532 

Bukkunanni’pi, king of Hathiribi 
(in Egypt), 532 

Bukurninib, king of Pahnuti (in 
Egypt), 532 

Bull, 36, 151, 191, 445, 459, 462, 
463, 476, 477, 501, 512 

Bull calf (deified Apis), 476, 477 

Bull Inscription (F1), 116b, 117b, 
118a-b, 119b, 120b, 128b, 129b, 
130b 

Bull Inscription (F2), 71, 116b, 
118b, 119b 

Bull of Bow-land (Amtin-Ré) (in 
Kush), 512 

Bull’s blood (Psamtik III drank), 445 

Bureaucrats (in the Aspelta Elec- 
tion Stela), 159 

Burial (none for Menelaus), 253 

Burial chambers of Piye or Sha- 
bago, 535 

Burial of Amasis (king of Egypt), 
436 


Burial of the deceased Amyrtaeus 
II (king of Egypt), 45 3 

Buried (Shabako & Shebitku) (at 
Kurru), 165 

Business, 299, 409, 413, 417, 419, 424 

Busiris (Abusir Bana) (city of 
Egypt), 532 

Butler (see Rabshakeh), 66 

Buto (Nile Delta city) (Per-Wad- 
jet), 491 

Buto donation stela of Tefnakht, 
466 

Byblos (see Gubli) (Phoenician 
city state), 56, 87 


C. Antistius (Gaius Antistius 
Vetus) (consul 23 C.E.), 354 

C. Asinius (Gaius Asinius Pollio) 
(consul 23 C.E.), 354 

C. Caecilius (Gaius Caelius 
Rufus) (consul 17 C.E.), 354 

C. Caesare (Gaius Caesar Augus- 
tus Germanicus) (Caligula) 
(consul 37, 39, 40, 41 C.E.) 354, 
355 

C. Calvisius (Gaius Calvisius Sa- 
binus) (consul 26 C.E.), 355 

C. Fusius (Gaius Fufius Geminus) 
(consul 29 C.E.), 354 

C. Norbanus (Lucius Norbanus 
Balbus) (consul 19 C.E.), 354 

C. Norbanus (see Norbanus Flac- 
cus) (consul 15 C.E.), 354 

C. Rubellius (Lucius Rubellius 
Geminus) (consul 29 C.E.), 354 

C. Sulpicius (see Galba) (consul 
22 C.E.), 354 

Caesar (dynastic label), 160 

Caesar (see Augustus Caesar), 
283, 288, 298, 299, 325, 326, 329 

Caesar (see Gaius Caligula Cae- 
sar), 333-339 

Caesar (see Gaius Julius Caesar), 
263, 264, 265, 315 

Caesar Caligula (see Gaius Calig- 
ula Caesar), 337, 339 

Caesarea (see Caesarea Sebaste), 
351, 360, 367, 368 

Caesarea Sebaste (coastal town) 
(capital of the Roman province 
of Judaea), 360 

Caesar’s decree, 265 

Caesar’s proclamation, 265 

Caesars, 344, 350, 354 

Caesars (work by Suetonius), 344 

Caesiano (Lucius Apronius Cae- 
sianuis) (consul 39 C.E.), 354 

Caethego (see Ser. Cornelius), 354 

Cage (like a bird in its) (Heze- 
kiah), 73 

Caged bird (Hezekiah), 56, 70, 81, 
128b, 144a 

Cairo JE 48862, 47086-47089, 178 

Cairo JE 41013, 537 

Caleb’s age (chronology estab- 
lishing), 16 

Calendar (end of Roman repub- 
lic), 314 

Calendar (Jewish), viii 

Calendar (Julian), 443 

Calendar (Macedonian version), 
435 
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Calendar (native Greek form), 
222 

Calendar (new era, beginning 8 
B.C.E.), 315 

Calendar (original Israelite), 16 

Calendar (reforms of Augustus 
Caesar), 315, 360 

Calendar (Tishri reckoning), 21 

Calendar reform(s) (of Julius Cae- 
sar), 314, 315 

Calendar system (ancient Egyp- 
tian), 28 

Calendar system (of Rabbi Jose), 
14 

Calendar system (Scriptures), 30 

Calendar systems (using Seleucid 
era), 220 

Calendar year (Sabbath year, 
used in Mishnah), 29 

Calendar year (Scriptures), 34 

Calendar(s), viii, 14, 16, 21, 28-30, 
34, 35, 50, 51, 152, 219, 220-223, 
225-228, 239, 306, 310, 311, 314- 
316, 318, 320, 321, 357, 360, 377, 
427, 435, 443 

Calendars (used by Maccabees 
and Josephus), 221 

Calendric system (then popular 
among Jews), 225 

Calendric problems (Roman 1st 
of January), 316 

Calf (Apis bull), 476-478 

Caligula (“little boot,” a nick- 
name) (see Gaius Caligula Cae- 
sar), 333 

Caligula’s second letter to Petro- 
nius, 338 

Cambridge Ancient History, 58 

Cambyses (see Cambyses II), 435, 
445, 473-475, 477-479 

Cambyses captured Pelusium, 
435 

Cambyses II (conquered Egypt), 
443 

Cambyses II (king of Persia), 170, 
175, 435-438, 443, 445-447, 455, 
473-481 

Cambyses II (left Egypt on return 
to Persia), 477f 

Cambyses II (lingered in Egypt), 
480 

Cambyses II and Darius I as pha- 
raohs of Egypt (not kings of 
Persia), 477 

Cambyses II captured South 
Kush, 480 

Cambyses II had a dream (Smer- 
dis would sit on the throne in 
Persia), 478 

Cambyses II of Persia capturing 
Pharaoh Psamtik III, 438 

Cambyses II of Persia conquered 
Egypt, 443 

Cambyses II of Persia over Egypt, 
481 

Cambyses II scourged the body 
of Amasis, 446 

Cambyses II, the king of Persia, 
conquered Egypt, 473 

Cambyses II’s invasion (of 
Egypt), 437 

Camels, 70, 118b 


Camerino (Aulus Gabinius Se- 
cundus) (consul 35 C.E.), 354 
Camillus Arruntius (Lucius Ar- 
runtius Camillus Scribonianus) 
(consul 32 C.E.), 348 

Camp, 49, 92, 105, 106, 117b, 118b, 
120b, 131a-b, 137b, 145a-b, 233, 
234, 247, 248, 296, 362, 383, 405 

Camp (at Modin), 233 

Camp (in Herodium), 383 

Camp (of Herod), 296 

Camp (of Judas at Bethzacharias), 
248 

Camp (of Sennacherib), 92, 105, 
106, 117b, 118b, 120b, 131a-b, 
137b, 145a-b 

Camp (of Simeon ben Kosiba), 383 

Camp (of the king’s at Bethza- 
charias), 248 

Camp (of Titus), 362 

Camp (Roman), 405 

Camp at Bethzacharias, 234 

Camp at Modin (Eupator’s), 233 

Camp of Assyria, 145a-b 

Camp of the Assyrians, 49, 145b, 

Camp of the king of Assyria, 49, 
107, 145a-b 

Campaign (Antiochus V against 
Judaea), 232, 233 

Campaign (Assurbanipal’s first), 
517, 495 

Campaign (Assurbanipal’s sec- 
ond), 174, 495 

Campaign (Cambyses II's first 
against Kush/Ethiopia), 446, 
476 

Campaign (Esarhaddon’s first), 
494 

Campaign (none against Assyr- 
ian Empire) (by Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 157 

Campaign (Piye’s against Delta 
kings) 540 

Campaign (Psamtik II’s first 
against Kush), 469, 471, 472, 481 

Campaign (Psamtik II’s 
second /last against Kush), 470, 
473, 481 

Campaign (Sargon’s against Iran 
by Sargon), 484, 485 

Campaign (Sennacherib against 
Egypt), 101, 106 

Campaign (Sennacherib’s first), 
52, 53, 55, 58, 59 

Campaign (Sennacherib’s sec- 
ond), 52-54, 58 

Campaign (Sennacherib’s third), 
xxvii, 44, 45, 51-53, 55, 57, 58, 65, 
68-71, 73-83, 85, 86, 91, 93, 95, 
98, 101, 102, 105, 108, 109, 112, 
113, 115, 116b-146b, 149, 151, 
161, 171, 173, 188, 216 

Campaign (Sennacherib’s 
fourth), 52, 53, 55, 68, 82 

Campaign (Sennacherib’s sev- 
enth), 55 

Campaign (Sennacherib’s 
eighth), 69, 79, 89, 90 

Campaign (Shalmaneser _ III’s 
fourteenth), 95 

Campaign (Xerxes the Great 
against Greece), 215 


Campaign against Egypt (by 
Nebuchadnezzar), 55 

Campaign against Egypt (by Sen- 
nacherib), 168, 180 

Campaign against Judah (Senna- 
cherib’s), 53, 69, 78, 86, 91, 98, 
113, 184, 192 

Campaign against Tefnakht (II) 
(by Piye), 459, 463 

Campaign against the Iberians 
and Albanians (Crassus’), 284 

Campaign into Egypt (Urda- 
mane’s), 468 

Campaign of Antony (against 
Parthian Empire), 284 

Campaign(s), xxvii, 44, 45, 51-55, 
57-60, 65, 67-71, 73-83, 85, 86, 
89-93, 95, 97, 98, 101, 102, 105, 
106, 108, 109, 112, 113, 115, 116b- 
146b, 149-151, 157, 161, 167, 168, 
171, 173, 174, 180, 184, 188, 192, 
216, 232, 233, 284, 292, 311, 446, 
459, 462, 463, 468-473, 476, 481, 
484, 485, 494, 495, 502, 517, 540 

Campaigns (against Assyrian 
Empire by Piye), 168 

Campaigns (Assurbanipal’s 
against Egypt), 495 

Campaigns (Herod’s), 292 

Campaigns (Piye’s against Egypt, 
few), 167 

Campaigns (Piye’s to far remote 
lands), 502 

Campaigns (Psamtik II’s two 
against Kush), 481 

Campaigns (Sennacherib’s), 45, 
78 


Campaigns (Sennacherib’s first & 
second), 51, 54, 59 

Campaigns (Sennacherib’s third 
or fourth), 82 

Campaigns against the Phoeni- 
cians (by Sennacherib), 45 

Camped, 43, 117a, 201, 247 

Camped by Modin, 247 

Camps (of Antiochus Sidetes) 
(seven surrounded Jerusalem), 
259 

Camps (of Bar Kochba), 416 

Candace (see Kandake [name 
means]), 468 

Candacen (see Kandake [name 
means]), 160 

Caninius Gallus (Lucius Caninius 
Gallus) (consul 37 B.C.E.), 298, 
309, 313, 360 

Cannibals (fear of becoming) 
(army of Cambyses II), 475 

Capital (Antioch, of Syrian), 233 

Capital (Dur-Sharrukin, of As- 
syria), 484 

Capital (Nineveh, of Assyria), 43, 
78, 83, 98, 150, 485 

Capital (of Edomites, city of 
Petra), 371 

Capital (of Nebuchadnezzar, Bab- 
ylon), 204 

Capital at Meroe (in Kush), 164 

Capital cities (Alexandria & 
Memphis), 441 

Capital cities and regional names 
(four, Qadesh), 188 
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Capital city (Harran) (of Assyria), 
92 


Capital city (Jerusalem) (of 
Judah), 18, 72, 74, 105 

Capital city (moved from Napata 
to Meroe) (in Kush), 472 

Capital city (Samaria) (of Israel), 
ix, 429 

Capital city of Edom (Bozrah), 
370 

Capital city of Kush Proper (Na- 
pata), 165, 166 

Capital city of Napata, 164 

Capital city of Saba (Meroe), 478, 
480 

Capital city of Samosata (land of 
Commagene), 292 

Capital letters (our emphasis), 
XxVvii 

Capital of Egypt (Memphis), 203 

Capital of Ethiopia (Meroe), 475 

Capital of Israel (Samaria), 429 

Capital of Kush (Napata), 178 

Capital of Napata, 164 

Capital of Persia (Shushan 
[Susan, Susa]), 212 

Capital of the Ethiopian realm 
(Saba), 479 

Capital of Upper Egypt (Thebes 
[Ni]), 174 

Capital(s), ix, 43, 78, 83, 92, 98, 
150, 165, 166, 174, 178, 188, 189, 
203, 204, 212, 233, 292, 370, 321, 
429, 441, 472, 475, 478-480, 484, 
485, 518 

Capitals (Memphis and Sais), 203 

Capitals (regions named after), 
189 

Capito (Fonteius Capito) (consul 
66 & 67 C.E.), 355 

Capitone (Gaius Fonteius Capito) 
(consul 59 C.E.), 355 

Capitone (see Capito), 355 

Captain (Alcimus), 254, 407 

Captain (Judas Maccabaeus), 254 

Captain of the guard (Nebuzara- 
dan), 407 

Captains of his army (of Antio- 
chus V), 246 

Captains of the host (of Lysias), 
251 

Captains of war (Hezekiah set 
over the people), 119a 

Captive (Jehoiachin of Judah), 
198 

Captive(s), 6, 120b, 160, 198, 485 

Captives (given liberty), 6 

Captivity, 5-7, 19, 32, 102, 433 

Captivity (Israelites, latter days), 
5-7 

Captivity (Jews in Babylonia), 19, 
32, 433 

Captivity (of Padi, king of Ekron), 
102 

Capture (Jerusalem), 198, 321 

Capture a Carthaginian quin- 
quereme (ships with five banks 
of oars), 287 

Capture and death (of Jonathan), 
255 

Capture Jerusalem (intent of Sen- 
nacherib), 107 


Capture Jerusalem (Titus sent to), 
363 

Capture of another son of Tef- 
nakht (by Piye), 465 

Capture of Beth Thera (by Ha- 
drian), 407 

Capture of Jerusalem, 277, 298, 
300 

Capture of Jerusalem by Herod, 
277 

Capture of Khemenu (by Piye), 
462 

Capture of several towns (by Sen- 
nacherib), 122b 

Capture of the Akra (Judas ap- 
plied himself to), 246 

Capture of the city (Jerusalem), 
269, 313 

Capture the city (of Jerusalem), 
140a, 363 

Capture the place (fortress of 
Dagon), 256 

Captured (all the cities of Judah 
and Benjamin), 118a-b 

Captured (Amyrtaeus II by Ne- 
pherites I), 452 

Captured (Antigonus), 308 

Captured (Beth Thor) (see Beth 
Thera), 391, 407 

Captured (city Saba) (by Cam- 
byses II), 479 

Captured (Eltekeh & Timnah), 
129b 

Captured (fortified cities of 
Judah), 39, 56 

Captured (Gerizim), 359 

Captured (Japha), 359 

Captured (Jerusalem), 271, 319, 
375, 391, 407 

Captured (Jews of Jerusalem), 305 

Captured (king’s palaces), 359 

Captured (Lachish) (by Senna- 
cherib), 67 

Captured (outer precincts of Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem), 305 

Captured (Pelusium) (by Cam- 
byses II), 435 

Captured (Sidka’s cities), 117b 

Captured and set fire to the Tem- 
ple (of Yahweh) (Titus), 299 

Captured at the battle of Eltekeh 
(kings of Egypt), 112, 129b 

Captured by Bar Kokhba (Jerusa- 
lem), 405 

Captured by Sosius (Jerusalem), 
301, 309 

Captured by the Romans, 367 

Captured cities (on statue at Kar- 
nak) (by Taharqa II), 188, 502 

Captured Hebron (Simon), 368 

Captured Jerusalem (by Herod), 
227,271, 277, 280, 291, 320 

Captured Memphis (Cambyses 
ID), 477 

Captures Sidon (Esarhaddon), 
503 

Captured Simon’s wife (by 
Zealots), 369 

Captured South Kush (by Cam- 
byses II), 480 

Captured the city (of Jerusalem) 
(by Nebuchadnezzar), 199 


Captured the city of Jerusalem 
(by Herod the Great), 543 

Captured the Idumaean cities of 
Adora and Marisa (by Hyrca- 
nus), 373 

Carchedoni (see Carthaginians), 
475 

Carchemish (city of upper Syria), 
204 

Caria (region of SW Anatolia), 
449,531 

Carian soldiers (led by Pota- 
simto), 470 

Carian(s) (one from Caria), 470, 
526, 531, 533 

Carnelian (sandu-stones?), 120b 

Caro-memphitae (part of Mem- 
phis), 526 

Carriers (of sin), 130b 

Carriers of bubonic plague, 44 

Carthage (north African coastal 
city), 17, 475 

Carthaginian(s) (one from Car- 
thage), 287, 475 

Cartouche, 185, 186, 507, 508, 510, 
535 

Cartouche (of Amenirdis), 507 

Cartouche (of Shepenupet), 507, 
508 

Cartouche (of Taharqa Piye), 185, 
186 

Cartouche of Piye’s daughter, 
Shepenupet II, 535 

Cartouches, 450, 472, 510 

Cartouches of Aspelta’s female 
ancestors, 472 

Casius (city by the Serbonic 
Lake), 372 

Cassander (king of Macedonia), 220 

Cassiodorus Senator (Roman 
writer), 354 

Cassius (see Gaius Cassius), 289, 
328, 329 

Cassius Dio (Cassius Dio Coc- 
ceianus), 160, 283, 299 

Castor (the chronicler), 220 

Cat. (see Cataract), 181 

Catapults, 399, 435 

Cataract, 462, 469, 470, 472, 473, 
493, 537 

Cataract (First), 175, 537 

Cataract (Third), 469 

Cataract (Fourth), 462 

Cataract (Fifth), 174, 470, 472, 473, 
493 

Catiline (Lucius Sergius Catilina), 
317, 318 

Cats (Cambyses II uses against 
Egyptians), 435 

Cattle, 3, 30, 70, 118b, 159, 298, 299 

Cattle breeding, 159 

Cavalrymen, 94, 116a 

Cave at Wadi Murabba‘at, 343, 
351, 364, 383, 413 

Caves, 419, 420 

Caves at Qumran (Qumran 
caves), 6, 18 

Cedars (of Lebanon), 142a 

Celebrate, 80, 223, 458-461, 463 

Celebrate (Heb Sed), 458-461, 463 

Celebrate (Herod’s marriage with 
Mariamme), 311 
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Celebrate a Sabbath year (time of 
Herod), 330 

Celebrate Piye’s Heb Sed, 463 

Celebrate reverses (Assyrians did 
not), 80 

Celebrate the 13th day of the 12th 
month, 223 

Celebrated, 16, 20, 21, 199, 204, 
208, 286, 303, 304, 307, 429, 459, 
460 

Celebrated (Fast of Esther), 304, 
307 

Celebrated (fast of the 7th 
month), 303 

Celebrated (Heb Sed), 459, 460 

Celebrated (Jubilee), 16, 20, 21, 
429 

Celebrated (Passover), 410 

Celebrated the Akitu festival (at 
Babylon) (Nebuchadnezzar II), 
199 

Celebrated the Festival of Taber- 
nacles (Jews) (Ezra), 208 

Celebrated the Festival of Un- 
leavened Bread and Passover, 
286 

Celebrated the new moon (Jews), 
204 

Celebrated the sabbatical year (Is- 
rael) (messiah to come), 400 

Celebrates (50th day), 21 

Celebration, 15, 275, 295, 303, 328, 
346, 412, 424, 458-460, 462, 463, 
476 

Celebration (Fast of Esther), 303 

Celebration (high festival of Tab- 
ernacles), 424 

Celebration (Jubilee), 275 

Celebration (three opinions) (on 
Sabbath and Jubilee), 15 

Celebration of Pentecost, 328 

Celebration of the Ludi Palatini, 
346 

Celebration of the Paganalia 
feasts, 295 

Celebration of the Paschal Festi- 
val, 412 

Celebrating (Heb Sed), 458-460, 
464 

Celestials (song of the), 47 

Censorship (of official records), 
80 

Census (14-year tax), 315 

Central and western Asia Minor, 
175 

Centurions, 304 

Cereals, 323, 334 

Ceremonial journey in time and 
space (enthronement of king of 
Kush), 512 

Ceremonies (confirming  Ta- 
Nuat-Amun), 524 

Ceremonies (embalming the ani- 
mal), 476 

Ceremonies (for dedication on 
fast days), 302 

Ceremonies at Babylon (reli- 
gious), 473 

Ceremonies in Napata (for Ta- 
Nuat-Amun), 525 

Ceremony (Heb Sed), 460 

Ceremony (of 12 Egyptian kings), 
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Certain periods of time (Ethio- 
pian kings shared throne), 157 

Cestius (see Cestius Gallus), 359, 
362, 363 

Cestius Gallus (governor of 
Syria), 362 

Chains (Aristobulus kept in), 319 

Chains (Iamani placed in), 83 

Chains (Psamtik III not placed 
in), 446 

Chairs of ivory (tribute to Senna- 
cherib), 71, 120b 

Chaldaea (land), 88, 90, 116a, 130a 

Chaldaean (person of Chaldaea), 
vi, 67, 73, 90, 91, 93, 103, 197- 
199, 201, 204 

Chaldaean army, 197, 203 

Chaldaean historian (Berosus) 
(see Berossos), 67, 73, 91, 103 

Chaldaean history, vi 

Chaldaean King List, iv 

Chaldaean priest (see Berossos), 
vi 

Chaldaeans (people of Chaldaea), 
29, 90, 190, 197, 198, 108, 200, 
202, 502 

Champions (sent to Sethos), 131a 

Chariot, 116a 

Charioteers and Muzri princes, 
112, 129b 

Charioteers of the Melubha, 112, 
129b 

Chariotry (of Nebuchadnezzar 
ID, 55 

Chariots, 84, 94, 95, 112, 120b, 
123a, 129b, 142a, 245 

Charon of Lampsacus (Greek his- 
toriographer), 213 

Chebron (see Thutmose I), 461 

Cherubim (on top of the Ark of 
the Covenant), 141a 

Chief (Nasia, prince), 391, 399 

Chief arguments (identifying Tir- 
hagah), 76 

Chief butler (Rabshakeh), 66 

Chief city (Jerusalem), 189 

Chief cupbearer or chief butler 
(Rabshakeh), 39, 40, 66, 121a 

Chief figure (Hezekiah) (in revolt 
against Assyria), 104 

Chief fruits of the ground, 293 

Chief headquarters (of Sennache- 
rib) (nowhere stated it was at 
Lachish), 67 

Chief Kushite throne, 168 

Chief men (of Hezekiah’s), 105 

Chief military offical (name Re’e), 
82 

Chief military officer (turtanu), 39, 
54 

Chief monarch post, 180 

Chief of Sais (see Tefnakht), 179 

Chief of the eunuchs, 39, 66, 121a 

Chief of the fathers, 207 

Chief of the Ma (of the Meshwesh 
Libyans), 179, 466 

Chief of the Ma (see Tefnakht), 
179 

Chief of the west (see Tefnakht), 
179 

Chief pharaoh, 156, 162 


Chief pharaoh (Shabago), 162 

Chief Rabbinic authority, 18 

Chief rebel (Hezekiah) (in revolt 
against Assyria), 74 

Chief ruler over all Egypt (Ne- 
pherites I), 452 

Chief ruler over Kush (Piye), 166 

Chiefdom (of Tefnakht), 458 

Chiefs, 145b, 164, 458, 525 

Chiefs (of Lower Egypt), 458, 525 

Chiefs in Kush, 164 

Chieftain (of Kush) (King Alara), 
498 

Child, 155, 253, 468, 512, 527 

Child (Nefertem Taharga), 155 

Child (Onias), 253 

Child (Urud-Amun) (first son of 
Qalhata), 527 

Child-king (Thutmose III), 153 

Childless (King Agrippa ID), 30 

Chinese, xi 

Christ (Yahushua the messiah), 5 

Christian, 57, 77, 160, 351, 389, 
390, 540 

Christian deacons of Jerusalem, 
160 

Christian writers, vi 

Christian writings, 77 

Christianity, 160 

Christians, 389 

Christians and Jews, vii 

Chronicle, 52, 198, 199, 395, 450, 
452, 453, 473, 483, 490, 494 

Chronicle (of Eusebius), 395 

Chronicler (used the Old Pales- 
tinian text), v 

Chroniclers, 79, 82 

Chronicles (book of), v, 32 

Chronicles of Jerahmeel, 377 

Chronicorum Canonum (of Euse- 
bius), 214, 220, 389, 395 

Chronographer, 13 

Chronographers, 25, 260 

Chronographical considerations 
(Sabbath and Jubilee cycle), 19 

Chronographical data (misin- 
formed), 22 

Chronggraphical interpretation 
(3 years) (Bar Kochba re- 
volt), 402 

Chronography, 399 

Chronological, iii, v, vi, 5, 14, 17, 
22, 74, 101, 102, 113, 150, 152, 
193, 201, 202, 213, 397, 434, 485, 
509, 535, 536 

Chronological arrangement and 
place (Tirhaqah), 101 

Chronological error (Sabbath 
years), 434 

Chronological framework, iii, 5, 
536 

Chronological framework (for the 
ancient world), iii, 536 

Chronological framework (Israel- 
ite historical events), 5 

Chronological interpretation 
(prophecy of Daniel), 397 

Chronological order of events, 74, 
86 

Chronological system, 22 

Chronological works of Demet- 
rius, 17 
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Chronologically, 117a, 118a, 407, 
509 

Chronologies, iv, vi-viii, xi, 9, 469, 
489, 539 

Chronologies (ancient world), iv, 
xi 

Chronologies (contradictory), iv 

Chronologies (Egyptian and Ku- 
shite), 469 

Chronologies (exaggerated), viii, 
539 

Chronologies (popular), iv 

Chronologies (stacked, stacking), 
vi, 489 

Chronologists, iv, viii-x, 17, 35, 
152, 180, 221, 223, 228, 229, 235, 
238, 269, 271, 398, 401, 439, 496 

Chronologists (Christian), iv 

Chronologists (Egyptian), 439 

Chronologists (modern-day, pres- 
ent-day), viii, ix, x, 17, 35, 152, 
180, 221, 223, 228, 229, 235, 238, 
269, 271, 398, 401 

Chronology, iii-vi, viii-xi, xxvii, 5, 
7,9, 14, 15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 28, 41, 
43, 47, 53, 58, 100-102, 108, 111, 
143a, 150, 154, 155, 172, 176-179, 
184, 192, 193, 198, 199, 215, 223, 
255, 272, 278, 282, 283, 311, 319, 
337, 343, 367, 376, 386, 393, 396- 
399, 401, 405, 429 

Chronology of rulers from con- 
temporary foreign dynasties, 5 

Chronology of the Ethiopian 
kings (of Egypt), 100, 184 

Chronology of Yahushua the 
messiah and his apostles, xi 

Chronomessianism (by Ben Zion 
Wacholder), 400 

Chrysostom (John Chrysostom) 
(Christian writer), 540 

Cilicia (country along the north- 
east coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea), 284, 308 

Circumcised, 373 

Circumcision, v, 188, 373 

Circumcision (submitted to by 
Idumaeans), 373 

Circumcision (submitted to by 
Ituraeans), 373 

Circumcision (Syrians of Pales- 
tine), 188 

Circumcision of the sons of 
Moses, v 

Circumlocution for Yahu Yahweh 
(7 7), 139b 

Citadel (at Akra), 233, 246, 

Citadel (at Beth Thera), 387, 389 

Citizens (of Ekron), 129b, 130b 

City in Persia (Elymais, Elam), 
243 

City of the sea coast (Tripolis), 253 

City-state(s), 54, 56, 103, 189 

Civil strife in Alexandria, 333 

Civil year (Egypt), 437 

Classical writers (Sennacherib re- 
treat created political vacuum), 
150 


Claudius (Appius Claudius 
Pulcher) (consul 38 B.C.E.), 283, 
284, 292 


Claudius (see Tiberius), 344, 346, 


347, 355 

Clay seal-impressions (of Sha- 
baqo), 485 

Clement of Alexandria (Christian 
theologian), 199 

Cleopatra (Cleopatra II Philome- 
tor Soteira), 253 

Cleopatra (wife of Herod the 
Great), 374 

Cleopatra of Egypt (Cleopatra VII 
Philopator), 374 

Clitarchus (Greek historian), 213 

Clocked in (to Israelite history), iii 

Cn. Getulicus (Gnaeus Cornelius 
Lentulus Gaetulicus) (consul 26 
C.E.), 354 

Co-conspirators, 72 

Co-conspirators (loyal to Heze- 
kiah), 72 

Co-regencies, 154, 156, 157, 159, 
168, 437, 459, 461, 486, 490, 491, 
535, 536 

Co-regency (also see coregency), 
154-157, 162, 186, 216, 438, 459, 
460, 491-496, 510, 518, 535 

Co-regency (Ammeris & Tefnakht 
II), 438 

Co-regency (Hatshepsut & Thut- 
mose II), 518 

Co-regency (Nefertem Taharga 
and Snefer-Ra Piye), 186 

Co-regency (Osorkon II & Takelot 
1), 460 

Co-regency (periods), 459, 460 

Co-regency (Piye & Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 510 

Co-regency (Piye & Shabaqo), 535 

Co-regency (Shabago & She- 
bitku), 156, 495 

Co-regency (Shebitku & Nefer- 
tem Taharqa), 154-157, 162, 491- 
496 

Co-regency (Zoser I & Nebka), 
460 

Co-regency of the Persian mon- 
archs, 216 

Co-regent (also see coregent), 155, 
156, 162, 168, 180, 212-215, 436, 
459-461, 473, 488, 489, 491-493, 
515, 524, 527, 533, 535-538, 542 

Co-regent (Amenophis II with 
Thutmose III), 461 

Co-regent (Arta-xerxes with 
Xerxes the Great), 212-215, 217 

Co-regent (Cambyses II with 
Cyrus the Great), 436, 473 


Co-regent (Hatshepsut with 
Thutmose II), 461 

Co-regent (Hatshepsut with 
Thutmose III), 461 


Co-regent (Nefertem Taharga 
with Shebitku), 155, 162, 168 
Co-regent (Piye with Shabaqo), 

535 
Co-regent (Shabaqo with Kashta), 
489, 491, 537, 538, 542 
Co-regent (Shebitku with Nefer- 
tem Taharqa), 156, 492-494, 515 
Co-regent (Shebitku with Sha- 
baqo), 155, 162, 536 
Co-regent (Ta-Nuat-Amun with 
Urud-Amun), 524, 527 


Co-regent (Tefnakht II with Meri 
Amun Piye the Ethiopian), 180 

Co-regent (Zoser I with Nebka), 
460 

Co-regents (Kitchen’s claim) (Ta- 
harqa & Shebitku were not), 
155 

Co-religionists (of Alexander, son 
of Theodorous), 258 

Coagulate (bull’s blood is quick- 
est to), 445 

Coagulated bull’s blood, 445 

Coast, 43, 54, 56, 84, 103, 117a, 
118b, 151, 189, 253, 287, 503, 
504, 507 

Coast (Palestim), 43 

Coast (Phoenician), 151, 503, 504 

Coast of Pamphylia, 287 

Coast to Gaza, 84 

Coast to Phoenicia, 84 

Coastal borders of Judaea, 189 

Coastal city of Palestia (Ashdod), 
54 

Coastal Palestim (Philistine) city- 
state (Ashdod), 103 

Coastal regions, 118a 

Coastal road (Palestim), 84, 104, 
111 

Coastland (of Egypt), 449 

Coastlands (Levant), 504 

Coat-of-mail, 94, 116a 

Coats of mail, 249 

Cobus the Treran (his military ex- 
pedition), 190, 502 

Cocks (beware of), 526 

Coele-Syria (Beqaa Valley or all 
Syria except for Phoenicia), 329 

Coin inscriptions (Bar Kochba re- 
volt), 420 

Coin of Hadrian, 387 

Coin-types (of second Jewish re- 
volt [Bar Kochba]), 408 

Coinage (Bar Kokhba), 408 

Coinage (Herod the Great), 324 

Coin(s), 15, 260, 351, 360, 361, 364, 
385, 387, 389, 395, 397, 400, 405, 
406, 408, 409, 415, 416, 420-425, 
427, 428 

Coins (Agrippa’s), 351, 364 

Coins (Antiochus VI), 260 

Coins (during Bar Kochba revolt), 
385 

Coins (Hadrian), 415 

Coins (Israel abbreviated to Is-el), 
406 

Coins (of first Jewish revolt), 360, 
361, 364, 428 

Coins (of second Jewish revolt 
[Bar Kochba]), 389, 395, 397, 
400, 405, 406, 408, 409, 415, 416, 
420-425 

Coins (Tryphon’s), 260 

Coins and Documents (of second 
Jewish revolt [Bar Kochba]), 
405, 416, 420, 421, 422-424, 427 

Coins of Agrippa, governor of Ju- 
daea, 364 

Coins of Antiochus VII, 260 

Coins published by the Sages, 421 

Collectors (tax) (Roman year 
lengthened or shortened for), 
314 
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Colonized by foreigners (Jerusa- 
lem), 387 

Colonnade forecourt (temple of 
Amun), 462 

Colony (Jewish at Elephantine), 
448 

Columned _ hall 
Amun), 462 

Commagene (country of northern 
Syria), 284, 292 

Commander(s), 96, 122a, 145a, 
159, 251 

Commandment(s), 16, 25, 205, 
207, 246, 252 

Commentaries, 144a, 486 

Commentators (Greek), 536 

Commentators (present-day), 
446, 543 

Commentators of Manetho, 179, 
536 

Commonwealth (of Judaea), 247 

Competing Caesars, 354 

Computer data about eclipses, 
447 

Confederate (Ethiopian kings), 
176, 180 

Confederate kingdoms (of Kush), 
180 

Confederate kings (of Assur, 
Kalah, and Nineveh), ix 

Confederate kings of Egypt, 449 

Confederation (of kings in 
Kush/ Ethiopia), 159, 161, 168, 
171, 176 

Confederation (of kings ruling 
the Assyrians, Hittites, Egyp- 
tians, etc.), 161 

Confederation of kings (Ethio- 
pians over Egypt), 536 

Confederation of kings (ruled 
Kush), 159, 168 

Confederations of contemporary 
kings (several), 161 

Conquer (Jerusalem) (if attack 
now), 132a, 138a 

Conquer all Egypt (Psamtik I), 
526 

Conquer Jerusalem, 109, 327 

Conquer Kanaan, 16 

Conquer Kush (Persians), 475 

Conquer Lower Egypt (Shabaqo), 
485 

Conquer Lower Egypt (Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 524 

Conquer regions along the Med- 
iterranean (Nebuchadnezzar), 
191 

Conquer the Aradii (Sosius), 285 

Conquer the other parts of Egypt 
(Greeks), 450 

Conquered, 10, 17, 43, 45, 56, 67, 
71, 83, 85, 86, 89, 91, 103, 117b, 
137a, 142b, 151, 162, 165, 167, 
168, 174-176, 179, 188, 190, 227, 
272, 279, 283-285, 290, 291, 298, 
301, 313, 316, 320, 321, 327, 328, 
443, 449, 465, 469, 473, 477, 480, 
491-493, 502, 505, 515, 520, 524, 
532-534, 540 

Conquered (as far as the Pillars of 
Hercules) (Tearko, Taharqa 1), 
190, 502 


(temple of 


Conquered (cities of Sidka, king 
of Ashkelon) (by Sennacherib), 
117b 

Conquered (Delta kings by Tef- 
nakht), 179 

Conquered (Egypt by Esarhad- 
don), 175 

Conquered (Jerusalem) (Herod), 
272, 279 

Conquered (Jerusalem) (Senna- 
cherib never did), 86 

Conquered (Lachish) (by Senna- 
cherib), 67 

Conquered (lands by Kushites), 
168 

Conquered (lands of Palestine by 
King Piye of Kush), 151 

Conquered (people by the Ro- 
mans), 17 

Conquered (the Palestim country 
by Hezekiah), 56, 71 

Conquered a region (midst of de- 
sert) (Sennacherib), 89 

Conquered all Egypt (Shabaqo), 
534 

Conquered all of Lower Egypt 
(Shabaqo), 491 

Conquered as far south as Thebes 
(Assurbanipal), 465 

Conquered Ashkelon (Sennache- 
rib), 103 

Conquered Ashkelon’s tributary 
cities (Sennacherib), 56 

Conquered Asia Minor (Piye), 493 

Conquered Babylon (Cyrus the 
Great), 473 

Conquered both Muzur and 
Kush (Esarhaddon), 174 

Conquered by Piye (Osorkon IV 
& petty dynasts), 540 

Conquered by Shabaqo (Boccho- 
ris), 179 

Conquered by Taharga Piye 
(lands west of Assyria), 192 

Conquered by Tirhagah (western 
districts of Assyrian Empire), 
43 

Conquered Egypt (Alexander the 
Great), 449 

Conquered Egypt (Cambyses II), 
443, 473, 477 

Conquered Egypt (not Taharga 
II), 188 

Conquered Egypt (Piye), 167 

Conquered Egypt (Shabaqo), 176, 
533 


Conquered Egypt as far as Mem- 
phis, 532 

Conquered in battle Antigonus 
(by Sosius), 284 

Conquered Jerusalem, 10, 227, 
279, 283, 285, 290, 291, 298, 301, 
313, 316, 320, 321, 327, 328 

Conquered Jerusalem (Herod), 
227, 279, 283 

Conquered Kamet (Taharga I 
Piye), 188, 502 

Conquered Kush/Melubha (both 
Esarhaddon & Assurbanipal), 
174 

Conquered Lower Egypt (Assur- 
banipal), 83 


Conquered Lower Egypt (Sha- 
baqo), 162, 176, 534 

Conquered Lower Egypt (Ta- 
Nuat-Amun), 524 

Conquered many foreign nations 
(Piye), 492 

Conquered many nations (Senna- 
cherib), 85, 142b 

Conquered Middle and Lower 
Egypt (Shabaqo), 165 

Conquered Muzri, Patursu and 
Kush (Esarhaddon), 174 

Conquered numerous foreign na- 
tions (not Taharqa II), 493 

Conquered regions (of Phoenicia 
and Palestia), 45 

Conquered South Kush (Cam- 
byses II), 480 

Conquered territory in western 
Asia (gradual loss for Piye), 505 

Conquered the Delta (Shabaqo), 
167 

Conquered the Delta (Urud- 
Amun), 520 

Conquered the northern parts of 
Kush (Psamtik II), 469 

Conquered the whole country (of 
Judah) (by Sennacherib), 137a 

Conquered Thebes (Psamtik I), 
515 

Conquered two Arab cities (Sen- 
nacherib), 91 

Conquering, 81, 96, 175, 284, 478, 
492 

Conquering any of the northern 
lands (not Taharqa II), 493 

Conquering Ekron, 96 

Conquering Judaea (Sosius), 284 

Conquering parts of Ethiopia 
(Cambyses II), 478 

Conquering Sidon, Ashkelon, 
Ekron (Sennacherib), 81 

Conqueror, 57, 188, 190, 125b, 188, 
190 

Conqueror (Ramesses II), 188 

Conqueror (Tirhakah, Tearko), 
190 

Conqueror of all nations (Senna- 
cherib), 125b 

Conqueror of the house of Israel 
(Shalmaneser III), 57 

Conquerors (foreign), 18 

Conquerors (revolt against by 
Psamtik III), 446 

Conquerors (Romans), 18 

Conquest, 10, 16, 18, 22, 40, 44, 51, 
65, 67, 68, 70, 72, 73, 90, 96, 102, 
106, 118a, 151, 164, 167, 174, 175, 
187-189, 191, 279, 283, 292, 301, 
309-311, 319, 327, 330, 370, 429 

Conquest (by Israelites), 370, 429 

Conquest (of Egypt by Assyrians) 
(saved by Piye), 465 

Conquest (of Egypt by Psamtik I 
and Greeks), 533 

Conquest (of Kush by Psamtik II), 
472 

Conquest deep into Asia (Tir- 
hagah of Kush), 187 

Conquest for control (Upper 
Egypt) (not required by Sha- 
baqo), 533 
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Conquest in Lower Egypt (by 
Urud-Amun), 520 

Conquest into Asia (by Piye), 503 

Conquest of Adummatu in Ara- 
bia (by Sennacherib), 90 

Conquest of Bazu (by Esarhad- 
don), 90 

Conquest of Bit-Dakkuri (by 
Esarhaddon), 90 

Conquest of Egypt (by Cambyses 
II), 455 

Conquest of Egypt (by Shabaqo), 
167, 530 

Conquest of Egypt by the Assyr- 
ians, 496 

Conquest of Ekron (by Sennache- 
rib), 102, 118a 

Conquest of Jericho (by Herod), 
311 

Conquest of Jerusalem, 22, 279, 
283, 309, 311, 319, 327, 330 

Conquest of Lachish (by Senna- 
cherib), 65, 67, 68 

Conquest of Libnah (by Senna- 
cherib), 40 

Conquest of Lower Egypt (Sha- 
baqo), 488, 491 

Conquest of Memphis (by Cam- 
byses II), 474 

Conquest of northern Africa, 
western Asia, and Assyria (by 
Piye Taharga), 187 

Conquest of Palestia (by Senna- 
cherib), 106 

Conquest of Palestine (by Esar- 
haddon), 504 

Conquest of Pelusium (by Cam- 
byses II), 436, 477 

Conquest of the Kanaani living 
west of the Jordan River (by the 
Israelites), 16 

Conquest of the land of Gambuli 
(by Esarhaddon), 90 

Conquest of the Parthians (by 
Ventidius), 292 

Conquest of Thebes (by Esarhad- 
don), 174 

Conquest of Thebes by Psamtik I, 
519 

Conquest of western Asia and 
northwestern Africa (by Piye 
Taharqa), 164 

Conquest outside of Egypt (none 
mentioned for Taharga II), 187 

Conquests, 57, 85, 174, 175, 189, 
193, 291, 493, 502-504, 529 

Conquests (by Taharqa I Piye), 
189, 193 

Conquests (of Piye), 493, 502-504 

Conquests (several by Herod the 
Great), 291 

Consecrated (50th year), 27 

Consecrated (to idols), 242 

Consonant ‘tk’ (doubled), 487, 
488 

Consonant “qa-taw” or “qtai,” 488 

Consort (Queen Qalhata), 522 

Consort (royal cult), 511 

Consort and daughter in the 
royal cult, 511 

Conspiracy (against Sennache- 
rib), 54 


Conspiracy (of Catline), 318 

Conspiracy (of Hoshea with Sua), 
538 

Conspiracy (to kill the messiah’s 
brother), 33 

Conspirators (with Catline), 318 

Constant is the heart of Re (Wah- 
ib-re), 470 

Constellation of Pleiades, 434 

Constellations, 135a-b, 136b 

Consul for the fifth time (Gaius 
Caesar), 263, 264 

Consular, 350, 362, 363 

Consular ruler of Syria (Gaius 
Cestius Gallus), vii 

Consulate, 347-349 

Consulship, 10, 283, 284, 291, 298, 
309, 313, 344-346, 348, 349, 355, 
358, 360 

Consulships, 358 

Contemporary (Nefertem Ta- 
harga with Piye, & Shabago, & 
Shebitku), 536 

Contemporary (Osorkon III with 
Sargon & Hosea), 540 

Contemporary (Piye & line of 
Kashta), 518 

Contemporary (Piye & Shepsesre 
Tefnakht II), 466 

Contemporary (Psamtik II & An- 
lamani), 473 

Contemporary (Psamtik II & As- 
pelta), 473 

Contemporary (Rud-Amun and 
Piye), 520 

Contemporary (rulers), 466, 473, 
510, 518, 520, 530, 534, 536, 537, 
540 

Contemporary (Sethos and Sen- 
nacherib), 530 

Contemporary (Shabago and 
Piye), 534 

Contemporary (Shepenupet II 
and Taharga II), 510 

Contemporary (Thutmose II and 
King Solomon), 518 

Contemporary foreign dynasties 
(chronology), 5 

Contemporary national and reli- 
gious histories, vi 

Contemporary or later indication 
(no violent prelude to Kashta in 
Egypt), 537 

Contemporary rulers in the land 
of Kush (Shabaqo, Nicauta, Ter- 
haq), 166 

Continuous sound (Jubilee year 
trumpet), 27 

Contract, 14, 344, 358, 385, 386, 
393, 409, 413, 417 

Contracting parties (Khatti and 
Mitanni treaty), 110 

Control of Thebes, 519 

Copper (vessels), 120b 

Coregency of the Nubian kings 
(also see co-regency), 486 

Coregent (Taharga II with Saba- 
taqa) (Taharga II with Shebitku) 
(also see co-regent), 494 

Corn, 41, 293, 334, 368, 409 

Cornelius (Cossus Cornelius Len- 
tulus II) (consul 60 C.E.), 355 


Cornelius (see Corvino), 355 

Cornelius Scipio (Lucius Corne- 
lius Scipio Asiaticus) (consul 
190 B.C.E.), 315 

Cornerstone of Assyrian foreign 
policy, 86 

Cornfields (in Judaea), 334 

Cornlands (in Judaea), 334 

Coronated King (Thutmose III), 
461 

Coronation (of Herod), 291, 461 

Corpse (embalming of), 440 

Corpses, 49, 145a-b 

Corvino (Titus Statilius Taurus 
Corvinus) (consul 45 C.E.), 355 

Cossus Cornelius (Cossus Corne- 
lius Lentulus I) (consul 25 C.E.), 
354 

Costobarus (governor of Idu- 
maea and Gaza), 374 

Cotta (see M. Aurelius), 354 

Cotylas (Zenon) (tyrant of Phila- 
delphia), 257 

Couches, 71, 93, 120b 

Council (Alcimus with Demet- 
rius), 254 

Council (of the elders in Jerusa- 
lem), 209, 294 

Councilors (of Petronius), 334 

Counterattack, 84, 105, 111, 472 

Counteroffensive, 97 

Counterstrike against Egypt (As- 
pelta unable to make), 472 

Countless host(s), 57, 72, 73, 81, 
85, 86, 96, 105, 121b, 129b, 145a 

Countless implements of war, 
120b 

Countries, 54, 67, 71, 83, 90, 116a- 
b, 141a, 159, 191, 149, 152, 159, 
243, 325, 373, 493, 501-503 

Country, ix, 39, 41, 55-57, 72, 83, 
89, 90, 92, 93, 106, 110, 111, 121a- 
b, 125a, 137a, 166, 174, 175, 177, 
188, 189, 191, 193, 200, 209, 222, 
232, 243, 245-248, 253, 254, 259, 
284, 298, 323, 325, 336, 358, 362, 
368-373, 378, 379, 388, 407, 469, 
493, 498, 501, 503, 529-531, 540 

Country (of Judaea), 325 

Country around Jersualem, 407 

Country bordering south of 
Edom was Qadesh Barnea, 370 

Country later called Nubia 
(Kush/ Ethiopia), 40 

Country of “Adiabene, which 
was previously called Assyria,” 
92 

Country of Edom, 89, 370 

Country of Egypt, 165 

Country of either the house of Is- 
rael or the house of Judah, ix 

Country of Ethiopia that laid next 
to Egypt, 540 

Country of Idumaea, 370, 372, 
373, 379 

Country of Kadutis (Qadesh), 188 

Country of Kush, 166, 175 

Country of Persia, 243 

Country of Seir (Khorite country), 
370 

Country of S3s (Shas), 469 

Country of the Jews, 232 
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Country south of Assyria (Baby- 
lonia), 55 

Coup (against Amyrtaeus II), 453 

Coup d'état, 156 

Courier trip, 204 

Couriers, 204, 485, 498 

Court, 155, 161, 208, 209, 462 

Court (Ethiopian), 161 

Court (of the Temple of Yahweh), 
134a, 137a, 208, 209 

Court before the sacred porch (in 
Jerusalem), 209 

Court of Shebitku (Kushite king 
of Egypt), 155 

Court officials (of Ethiopia), 161 

Courtiers, 498 

Courtyard (temple of Amun), 
462-464 

Covenant(s), 197, 201, 251, 252 

Crassus (general of Antony), 284 

Crassus (Marcus Licinius Crassus 
Frugi ID) (consul 63 & 64 C.E.), 
355 

Creation of Adam, xi 

Creator of the world (Yahweh), 
247 

Crescent (light, moonlight), 409, 
410 

Crispinus (Gaius Sallustius Cris- 
pus Passienus) (consul 44 C.E.), 
355 

Crispo (see Crispinus), 355 

Crop(s), 22, 41, 42, 48, 143b, 236, 
260, 271, 276-280, 293, 300, 323- 
327, 329, 334, 338-340, 369, 379, 
385, 428, 429 

Crops planted, 326 

Crown, 191, 245, 254, 291, 296, 
297, 305, 368, 374, 466, 493, 495, 
498, 501, 502, 533 

Crown (elected to) (Herod), 296 

Crown (given to Demetrius), 254 

Crown (given to Philip), 245 

Crown (Herod), 291, 296 

Crown (Otho), 368 

Crown (Psamtik I), 533 

Crown from Romans (Herod), 
191 

Crown in Egypt (Piye), 466 

Crown in Memphis (Tahargqa II), 
493 

Crown of gold (given to Demet- 
rius), 254 

Crown of gold to Yahweh, 305 

Crown prince (Shebitku), 495 

Crown under Roman authority 
(Herod), 296 

Crowned, 152, 155, 164, 166, 172, 
282, 291, 345, 466, 493, 494, 495, 
498, 499, 501, 502, 533 

Crowned (Taharqa II) (in Mem- 
phis), 494 

Crowned as king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt (Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 155, 498 

Crowned as sole monarch (Nefer- 
tem Taharga), 152 

Crowned as the king of Kush (no 
record of Nefertem Taharqa), 
172 

Crowned by the 
(Herod), 291 


Romans 


Crowned co-regent (Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 155 

Crowned in both Thebes and Sais 
(Piye), 166 

Crowned in Egypt (not until after 
he returned from conquests) 
(Piye), 164 

Crowned king (Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 498 

Crowned king in Napata (Ta- 
Nuat-Amun), 524 

Crowned upon the Throne of 
Hours, 499 

Crowning (of Aspelta), 471 

Crowns (Red and White) (of 
Egypt), 501 

Crucified (many Jews by Florus), 
351 

Crust (of the earth), 46, 47 

Csizmazia (see Professor Placid 
Csizmazia), 270, 278, 543 

Ctesias (of Cnidus) (Greek histo- 
rian), 446 

Cube Statue of Ity, 156, 483, 530, 
534, 535 

Cubits (fifty high) (tower), 252 

Cucumbers, 275, 276 

Cult, 191, 460, 477, 502, 511, 536 

Cult (Apis bull), 477 

Cult (Osiris), 191, 502 

Cultic and a practical political 
level (Divine Adoratices), 511 

Cultivate, 379 

Cultivated, 236, 367, 369, 428 

Cultivation, 18 

Cuneiform, 167, 517, 520 

Cuneiform reading clearly has 
Urdamane, 517 

Cupbearer, 39, 40, 66, 121a, 210, 
212, 217 

Cushite warrior (Sudanese) 
(Kush) (King Picankhy), 457 

Custom, 35, 160, 177, 215, 227, 
242, 257, 258, 276, 278, 280, 285, 
286, 311, 317, 358, 369, 427, 428, 
436, 447, 453, 460 

Customs, 278, 358, 373, 374 

Cycle of Sabbaths, 264 

Cycled back (contrived dates for 
Sabbath years), 198 

Cycles, 14, 28, 219, 229, 323, 379 

Cylinder B, 167 

Cyprus (Iadnana), 72, 87, 88, 92, 
116b 

Cyril of Alexandria (patriarch of 
Alexandria) (Christian writer), 
138a 

Cyrrhestica (district in northern 
Syria), 284 

Cyrus (see Cyrus the Great), 190, 
436, 474, 479, 502 

Cyrus the Great (king of Persia), 
436, 473 

Cyzicus (a city of Mysia in Asia 
Minor), 299 


D. Haterius (Decimus Haterius 
Agrippa) (consul 22 C.E.), 354 

Daggers of iron, 120b 

Dagon (fortress of Jericho) (aka: 
Dok), 227, 256, 257, 259, 261, 427 

Dais (altar) (at temple of Amun), 


462 

Damascus (capital city of Syria), 
87, 88, 317 

Damascus (city-state of Syria), 
189, 204 

Damascus Document, 277 

Dangeil (royal site in Kush), 174, 
472, 473, 493 

Daniel (book of) 15, 18, 22, 396- 
398, 400, 402, 403, 425 

Daniel (the prophet), 15, 32 

Daphnae (Tahpanhes) (city of 
Egypt), 439-445, 447, 454-456 

Daphne (sacred grove in Syria), 
295 


Darius I (see Darius the Great), 
15, 371, 397, 477, 480 

Darius I, the new Persian king of 
Egypt (see Darius the Great), 
477 

Darius II (king of Persia), 448, 
450, 451 

Darius III (king of Persia), 449 

Darius of Persia (see Darius the 
Great), 15, 371, 397, 477 

Darius the Great (king of Persia), 
474 

Dark moon (considered a new 
moon today), 409 

Darts, 119a, 250 

Datable Sabbath year, 197, 207, 
219 

Daughter (eldest of Psamtik I) 
(Nitocris), 519, 533 

Daughter (Kashta’s), 511, 515, 537 

Daughter (kings of Thebes) (Di- 
vine Wife), 514 

Daughter (literally or not), 497 

Daughter (Osorkon III’s), 515, 537 

Daughter (Piye’s), 468, 515, 518, 
535, 468 

Daughter (Psamtik I’s), 515, 519, 
520 

Daughter acting in the role of pri- 
estess (of Amun), 514 

Daughter of Alara and Kasaga 
(Tabiry), 492 

Daughter of Alexander, 304, 308, 
374 

Daughter of an Ethiopian king 
(dating her reign), 509 

Daughter of Emperor Claudius 
(named Octavia), 347 

Daughter of Jerusalem, 142a 

Daughter of Kashta (Amenirdis 
1), 492, 509, 511, 515, 538 

Daughter of King Kashta of Kush 
(Amenirdis I), 508 

Daughter of Pharaoh Nefertem 
Taharga (Amenirdis II), 508 

Daughter of Pharaoh Osorkon II 
(Shepenupet I), 508 

Daughter of Pharaoh Piye 
(Shepenupet IT), 508, 510 

Daughter of Piye (married Sha- 
baqo), 163, 165, 167, 469 

Daughter of Piye (Qalhata), 522, 
526 

Daughter of Piye (Shepenupet II), 
509, 510, 515 

Daughter of  Psamtik I 
(Ankhnesneferibre), 515 
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Daughter of Nefertem Taharga 
(Amenirdis II), 510, 515 

Daughter of Osorkon III (Shepe- 
nupet I), 509, 538 

Daughter of Ra (Hathor) (god- 
dess), 479 

Daughter of Simon the high pri- 
est (Mariamme), 374 

Daughter of Taharga II (Amenir- 
dis II), 519 

Daughter of Taharqa Piye (Arty), 
169 

Daughter of Taharqa Piye (sister 
of Taharqa II), 469 

Daughter of Zion, 137a, 142a 

Daughter(s), 71, 117b, 118a, 120b, 
137a, 142a, 163, 165, 167, 169, 
304, 308, 347, 374, 468, 469, 479, 
492, 497, 508-511, 514, 515, 518- 
520, 522, 526, 533, 535, 537, 538 

Daughters (of Thutmose II) (one 
give to King Solomon), 518 

David (king of Israel and Judah), 
47, 69, 119a, 134a, 135a-b, 137b 

David’s seed, 137b 

Day of the Fast (conquest of Jeru- 
salem on), 301 

Day of Trumpets, 27 

Day(s) of Kronus (Saturn), 301, 
302 

De facto independence of Judah, 
78, 

Deacons of Jerusalem (Christian), 
160 

Dead Sea (Salt Sea), 189, 277, 370- 
372 

Dead Sea Scrolls, 277 

Death penalty (against the Jews 
by Antiochus Epiphanes), 222 

Death-warrant (of Petronius), 337 

Debar (Word) of Yahweh, 134a-b 

Debate (regarding term w’b.t), 440 

Deblatha (see Riblah), 204 

Decree, 18, 223, 258, 263-265, 287, 
387, 407 

Decree of Caesar, 264 

Decreed, 263, 407, 479 

Decrees, 31, 263 

Decrees of Caesar and the Senate, 
263 

Dedicated (colossal statue of Ca- 
ligula) Jerusalem Temple), 333 

Dedicated (Victory Stela), 463 

Dedicated to Jupiter (Temple at 
Jerusalem), 18 

Dedicated to the Jewish deity 
(Yahweh) (Kronus/Saturn to 
the pagans), 302 

Dedicated to Yahweh (sacred fast 
days), 301, 302 

Dedication (at the temple of 
Gempaten), 156 

Dedication (five fasts as national 
days of), 303 

Dedication ceremonies (fast days 
to Yahweh), 302 

Dedication to Khnum-Ré (deity 
of Kush), 537 

Dedication to the god Amun 
(deity of Egypt), 459 

Dedication to the goddess Neith, 
464 


Dedications (of Nefertem Ta- 
harga in Kush), 166 

Defenders of Jerusalem (fanati- 
cism of), 279 

Degenerated priesthood (in 
Herod’s day), 33, 34 

Degrees (by the shadow of the 
sun), 136b, 138a, 144a 

Deified Apis, 476 

Deities, 110, 132a, 160, 512, 530 

Deity, 18, 42, 46, 96, 97, 100, 110, 
191, 244, 247, 256, 299, 302, 323, 
336, 387, 410, 466, 476, 479, 493, 
498, 501, 508, 510, 515, 519, 520, 
523-525, 533, 541 

Deliver Jerusalem 
would), 426 

Deliverance of Jerusalem (from 
Sennacherib), 41, 50, 102 

Delta (of Egypt), 73, 82, 86, 167, 
168, 179, 438, 439, 441, 442, 446, 
448, 458, 466, 491, 505, 510, 521, 
525, 529, 531, 532, 540 

Delta dynasty of Sais, 438 

Delta kings (of Egypt), 179, 540 

Delta of Egypt, 439, 505 

Demetrius (Jewish chronog- 
rapher) (see Demetrius the 
Chronographer), 17 

Demetrius (see Demetrius Polior- 
cetes), 220, 227 

Demetrius (see Demetrius, the 
son of Seleucus), 237, 253, 254 

Demetrius Poliorcetes (king of 
Macedonia), 220 

Demetrius the Chronographer, iv 

Demetrius, the son of Seleucus 
(Demetrius I Soter), 253 

Demise of Jerusalem in 70 C.E., 18 

Demotic Chronicle, 450, 452, 453 

Demotic Ostracon found at Kar- 
nak, 441 

Demotic papyrus (Peteisis Peti- 
tion), 477 

Demotic Papyrus Berlin 13588, 76, 
152, 439, 440, 442, 444, 454, 496 

Demotic text (Shebitku poi- 
soned), 156 

Demotic ostracon (from Karnak), 
441 

Denars (silver coins, money 
pieces), 344 

Dep (see Buto), 491 

Departure from Egypt (Herod’s), 
290 

Departure from Egypt (the Israel- 
ites), 286,, 410 

Der (district of) (Sumerian city- 
state) (modern Tell Aqar), 79 

Descendant of Menelik I 
(Kashta’s line), 518, 519 

Descendant of Pharaoh Psamtik I 
(Amyrtaeus II), 448 

Descendant of the famous Psam- 
metichus (Psamtik I), 449 

Descendant of the Queen of 
Shaba (King Kashta), 168 

Descendants (of Judahites), 81 

Descendants (of King Alara of 
Kush), 163, 167 

Descendants (of King Kashta of 
Kush), 167 


(messiah 


Descendants (of people who ob- 
serve Abib / Nisan year), 228 
Descendants of Alara’s sister, 513 
Descendants of Esau (Edomites), 
370 

Descendants of Osorkon III, Take- 
loth II, and Rudamun, 537 

Descendants of Shem, v 

Descendants of the exiles (Juda- 
hites who lived in Babylonia), 
221 

Descent, 33, 374, 512, 521, 527 

Descent from King Piye (Piye-re), 
527 

Descent of Tanwetamani’s direct 
successors (five generations), 
521 

Desert (Arab district), 89 

Desert (eastern Egypt), 40, 96, 
149, 176 

Desert (Edom not located in), 89 

Desert (Judaean), 343, 383, 387 

Desert (north Sinai), 84 

Desert (route taken by Tir- 
hagah to attack Assyrians), 40, 
96, 132a, 149, 176 

Desert (Sahara), 502 

Desert (see Tesher), 188 

Desert (deity of) (Seth), 510 

Desert region of sand (Bazu), 90 

Desert south of the Euphrates 
River (in Arabia), 90 

Desert(s), 40, 84, 89, 90, 96, 132a, 
149, 176, 188, 343, 383, 387, 475, 
502, 507, 510 

Deserts (north Sinai and Negeb), 
84 

Destroyed, xi, 7-9, 13-15, 17, 19- 
22, 43, 44, 47-50, 52, 53, 55, 57- 
59, 67, 70, 77, 95, 107, 109, 125a, 
126b, 128a-b, 131b, 133a, 145a- 
b, 146a, 164, 198, 199, 239, 242, 
244, 154, 271, 299, 303, 317, 323, 
324, 375-379, 386, 407, 424, 433, 
472, 473, 503 

Destruction, 4, 8, 10, 13, 15, 18, 19- 
21, 29, 31, 43, 48, 49, 52, 58, 59, 
65, 68, 70, 76, 94, 97, 102, 106, 
123b, 128b, 132b, 139a, 140a, 
146a, 216, 227, 273, 298, 303, 
362, 363, 367, 375, 376-377, 396, 
402, 433, 472, 545, 546 

Destruction (of Hirimma & Hara- 
ratum), 52 

Destruction (of Jerusalem), 303, 
407 

Destruction in 70 C.E. (of the Sec- 
ond Temple), 433 

Destruction (of Sennacherib’s 
army), 43, 48, 65, 70, 76, 94, 97, 
127b, 139a, 146a, 216 

Destruction (period of in Kush), 
472 

Destruction of Beth Thera, 407, 
408 

Destruction of both the First and 
Second Temples, 376, 377 

Destruction of Jerusalem (Bar 
Kochba revolt), 18 

Destruction of Jewish records, 17 

Destruction of Judaea (threatened 
by Sennacherib), 132b 
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Destruction of the Assyrian army, 
48, 49, 58, 68, 76, 102, 106, 433 
Destruction of the Assyrian 
forces, 48, 59 

Destruction of the cattle (by 
earthquake in Judaea), 298 

Destruction of the First Temple, 
15, 19, 32, 303, 376, 433 

Destruction of the firstborn of 
Egypt, 49 

Destruction of the Second Temple 
(of Yahweh), 8, 13, 15, 19-21, 29, 
227, 273, 375-377, 433 

Destruction of the Temple (of 
Yahweh), 13, 20, 29, 31, 273, 362, 
363, 367 545, 546 

Destruction of the Temple by 
Titus (70 C.E.), 362 

Destruction of the Temple of 
Yahweh (70 C.E.), 367 

Destruction(s) of Jerusalem, 8, 10, 
18, 396, 402 

Deuteronomic history used by 
the Chronicler, v 

Deuteronomy, 31, 207 

Devastated most of Judah (Sen- 
nacherib), 72 

Devastating, 81, 85, 375, 496 

Diadem (double), 498 

Diadem (given to Philip), 245 

Diadem (of Demetrius, the son of 
Seleucus), 253 

Diadems of Ra, 499 

Diadochi (successors of Alex- 
ander the Great), 220 

Dial of Ahaz (sundial), 136b, 138a 

Dialectic form of Matka-re‘ 
(Nikau-le, Nikau-re), 518 

Dictator perpetuus (Julius Caesar), 
345 

Dies imperii (see Roman dies impe- 
rii), 357, 359, 389, 391 

Different writers (different con- 
clusions), 75 

Dimension (future), 513 

Dimension (propaganda) (Assyr- 
ian reports), 86 

Dinon (Greek historian), 213 

Dio (see Cassius Dio), 18, 283-285, 
289, 292, 298, 299, 301, 302, 308, 
317, 318, 326, 329, 345-350, 355, 
367, 386, 387, 415, 425 

Diodorus of Sicily, 159, 179, 213, 
220, 260, 372, 449, 451 

Dionysus (see Amun), 479 

Dios (Jupiter / Zeus), 333, 387 

Diospolis (see Thebes), 175 

Disaster (at Jerusalem for Senna- 
cherib), 49, 73, 74, 80, 106 

Disaster (at Pelusium), 44, 73 

Disaster at Napata, 472 

Disciples (of the messiah), 41 

Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 
383 

Disease, 106, 308, 388 

Disk, 439, 442, 447, 454 

Disk (of the moon), 442 

Disk (of the sun), 277 

Disk (swallowed) (eclipse), 439, 
442, 447, 454 

Dismantles the popular interpre- 
tation of Josephus, 272 


Dismiss, 23, 59, 65, 99, 155, 224, 
265 

Display Inscription from Room 
XIV, 484 

Distant country (deportation to 
a), 57, 121a 

District, 19, 79, 89, 90, 174, 175, 
204, 368, 370-373, 375, 387, 415, 
422-425, 441, 472, 473, 510 

Districts, 43, 55, 58, 68, 82, 90, 174, 
371-373, 416, 424, 441, 449, 485, 
493, 496, 504 

Divergent calendar (theory), 228 

Divided empire of Rome, 283 

Divine Adoratrice(s), 508, 510, 511 

Divine and human (Divine Wife 
of Amun), 514 

Divine assistance, 127b 

Divine auspices (the dream and 
the oracle), 513 

Divine binding (of the deceased 
king), 439, 440 

Divine calendar (older one used 
by Israelites), 29 

Divine children (from royal 
women in Kush), 513 

Divine father (Amun), 512 

Divine heir (from royal sisters) (in 
Kush), 512 

Divine order, 28 

Divine punishment, 21, 420 

Divine sonship (concept in Kush), 
513, 514 

Divine votaress (of Amun), 507, 
512, 519, 533 

Divine Wife, 507, 508, 510, 514, 
515, 538 

Divine Wife and priestess of 
Amun, 514 

Divine Wife of Amun, 507, 508, 
510, 538 

Divine worship, 28, 29, 35, 274 

Division of Jehoiarib (priestly 
course), 376 

Divisions (of Egypt) (Lower, Mid- 
dle, and Upper), 174 

Divisions (of Sennacherib’s 
army), 118b 

Divisions of Egypt (Assyrian 
names for), 181 

Doctrine(s), 28, 33, 222 

Document labeled “Mur 24E,” 
383 

Document(s), ix, xxvii, 8, 10, 13- 
15, 17, 23, 31, 45, 51, 69, 76, 93, 
220, 259, 265, 273, 275, 283, 357, 
358, 360, 364, 383, 385, 386, 391, 
392, 395, 397, 405, 409, 412-417, 
419-424, 427, 441, 448, 450-452, 
454, 477, 485, 495, 519 

Documentary certificates (rare for 
Nephérités), 450 

Documentation, 17, 18, 22, 76, 
333, 367, 451 

Documented, 280, 437, 448, 460 

Documented Sabbath years, 280 

Documents or coins (of second 
Jewish revolt) (Bar Kochba) 422 

Dogs (Cambyses II used against 
Egyptians), 435 

Dok (town near Jericho) (see 
Dagon), 255, 256 


Dolabella (see Imperator Dola- 
bella), 258 

Dominion (Thebes), 503 

Dominion of the Romans, 228 

Domintius Ahenobarbus (Gnaeus 
Domitius Ahenobarbus) (con- 
sul 32 C.E.), 348 

Domitian (Caesar Domitianus 
Augustus), 350, 546 

Donation stela(s), 443, 464, 466, 491 

Donation stelas (of Shabaqo), 491 

Dongola (city of Northern 
Sudan), 469 

Door (temple of Amun), 498 

Door for minority opinions, 19 

Door on the main highway out of 
Egypt (Pelusium), 96 

Doors of the Temple of Yahweh, 
120a 

Dora (fortress city in southern Ju- 
daea), 260 

Doris (wife of Herod), 374 

Dositheus (one of Bacenor’s com- 
pany), 242 

Double (hairs of the tail) (on Apis 
bull), 476 

Double cartouche (of Taharga 
Piye), 185 

Double consonant “ga-taw” or 
“qtai,” 488 

Double consonant ‘tk’ in the 
name of Shebitku, 487 

Double crown, 533 

Double dating (Egyptian and Per- 
sian systems), 477 

Double Diadem, 498 

Doubus Sextis (see Sextuses), 354 

Downpour of rain, 259, 287 

Downstream, 470, 475, 476, 525 

Downstream (into the Delta), 525 

Downstream (to Memphis), 475, 
476 

Downstream to Thebes, 470 

Dozens of fortified cities of Judah, 
45 

Dozens of years (varying for 
Piye), 457 

Drachmas of silver (Greek coins), 
243 

Drank coagulated bull’s blood 
(Psamtik III), 445 

Dream (messianic), 17 

Dream (of Cambyses II), 478 

Dream (of Shabaqo), 530, 531 

Dream (of Ta-Nuat-Amun), 522- 
524 

Dream and the oracle (divine aus- 
pices), 513 

Dream Stela (of Ta-Nuat-Amun), 
522, 524 

Druso Caesare (see Drusus Cae- 
sar), 354 

Drusus Caesar (Drusus Julius 
Caesar) (consul 15 & 21 C.E.), 
349, 354 

Duality (as mother & wife of the 
ruler) (in Kush), 511 

Dumah (son of Ishmael), 89 

Dumat al-Ghandal (modern el- 
Jawf), 89 

Dar-Kurigalzu (Babylonian prov- 
ince), 55 
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Dying civilizations, vi 

Dyn. 25 (and the house of Osor- 
kon IID), 509 

Dynastic, 159, 160, 163, 511, 521 

Dynastic changes, 521 

Dynastic label (Kandake), 160 

Dynastic legitimacy, 511 

Dynastic line (of Kush), 159, 163 

Dynasties, iii, vi, vii, ix, x, 5, 114, 
168, 176, 177, 193, 443, 448, 455, 
457, 469, 491 

Dynasties (Middle Kushite), 177 

Dynasties (overlapping, parallel), 
lii, ix, x 

Dynasties (two greatest in Ku- 
shite history), 469 

Dynasties XXV and XXVI (of 
Egypt), 193, 443, 455, 529 

Dynasties in Egypt, 168 

Dynasties labelled XXIX and XXX 
(of Egypt), 448 

Dynasties located in the Delta, 
491 

Dynasties of Kush, 168 

Dynasties which ruled parallel in 
Assyria, X 

Dynasts (Egyptian), 113, 159, 162, 
168, 525, 532, 533, 540 

Dynasts (local in Egypt), 532, 533 

Dynasts (one named Nika) (i.e., 
Nekao, Necho), 532 

Dynasts (petty of Delta of Egypt), 
525, 540 

Dynasts in the Egyptian Delta, 
168 

Dynasty, xxvii, 51, 76, 78, 100, 113, 
144a, 149-153, 156, 158-168, 171, 
173, 176-180, 183-185, 187, 189, 
192, 193, 203, 261, 300, 435, 437- 
439, 442, 443, 445-451, 454, 455, 
460, 464, 468, 469, 471, 473, 483- 
486, 490, 491, 496, 497, 508-511, 
514, 515, 517, 519-521, 523, 529, 
535, 537-539, 542 

Dynasty (at Memphis), 162 

Dynasty (of Kush at Meroe), 160, 
161, 164 

Dynasty 25 (Nubian kings of 
Egypt), 486 

Dynasty I (of Egypt), 144a 

Dynasty III (of Egypt) (Zoser I), 
459 

Dynasty III (of Kush), 185, 518 

Dynasty IV (of Kush), 11, 160, 
161, 163, 166, 171, 172, 176, 184, 
185, 463, 467, 468, 471, 473, 521, 
523, 535, 537 

Dynasty IV of Kush, 467 

Dynasty XVI (of Egypt), 177 

Dynasty XVIII (of Egypt), 177, 
460 

Dynasty XIX (of Egypt), 177 

Dynasty XX (of Egypt), 177 

Dynasty XXI (of Egypt), 539 

Dynasty XXII (of Egypt), 177, 539 

Dynasty XXIII (of Egypt), 508, 
509, 520, 539 

Dynasty XXIV (of Egypt), 162, 
176, 179, 437, 466, 490, 491 

Dynasty XXV (of Egypt), xxvii, 
76, 100, 113, 149-151, 156, 158, 
162, 164-168, 171, 173, 176-180, 


183-185, 187, 189, 192, 193, 228, 
261, 439, 457, 468, 469, 483-486, 
490, 491, 496, 497, 508, 509, 514, 
515, 517, 529, 535, 537, 538, 542 
Dynasty XXV ruled Egypt, 176 
Dynasty XXVI (of Egypt), 151- 
153, 168, 171, 177-180, 185, 203, 
435, 437, 438, 442, 443, 445, 
447-450, 454, 455, 457, 467, 483, 
485, 508, 515, 517, 519, 529 
Dynasty XXVIII (of Egypt) 
(Amyrtaeus II of Sais), 446, 448 
Dynasty XXIX (of Egypt), 449, 450 
Dynasty XXX (of Egypt), 447 
Dynasty line of Menelik I (of 
Kush), 468 
Dynasty of Herod (of Judaea), 300 
Dynasty of Menelik I (of Kush), 
163, 464 
Dynasty of Sais, 438 


Eagle (likeness on back of an Apis 
bull), 476 

Eagles (of the Consular ruler of 
Syria) (one taken), vii 

Ear of grain, 409 

Earlier and much more reliable 
records, 23 

Earlier Israelites (Sabbath year in 
the spring), 8 

Earlier periods (chronology), x 

Earlier records (judge on their 
own merits), 23 

Earlier records (made to conform 
with late rabbinic interpreta- 
tion), 35 

Earlier records from Jerome (Ta- 
harga correctly placed in reign 
of King Manasseh), 193 

Earlier Tirhagah (see Piye), 184, 
192, 193 

Earliest copies of Seder Olam, 397 

Earliest copies of the LXX, iv 

Earliest reckoning (for Jewish re- 
volt from Hadrian), 395 

Early patriarchs, iv 

Early records (Tishri year falsely 
imposed over), 33 

Early Roman reckoning (March 
1), 313 

Earth (covered temple of Amun), 
498 

Earth (crust slid out of its place), 
46 

Earth mounds, 96 

Earth stopping and going back- 
wards (illusion of), 46 

Earthly son, the king, 513 

Earth’s liquid outer core, 46 

Earthquake (in Judaea), 298, 299 

Earthworks, 40, 70-72, 96, 105, 
106, 128b, 131a, 144a, 246, 258, 
304-306 

East Texas State University, 232, 
270 

East of the First Pylon of the 
Amun Temple B 500, 472 

Eastern, 54, 150, 159, 161, 177, 189, 
260, 284, 333, 372, 440, 441, 466, 
485, 491, 502, 504, 507, 540, 541 

Eastern Asia Minor (Khatti), 189, 
502 


Eastern campaign (Antiochus 
VII's), 260 

Eastern campaign (Sennache- 
rib’s), 54, 150 

Eastern campaign (Sargon’s), 485 

Eastern campaigns (Anthony’s), 
284 

Eastern Christian Church, 540 

Eastern chronology (Near), x 

Eastern countries in Babylonia, 54 

Eastern Delta (of Egypt), 441, 446, 
491 

Eastern Desert (of Egypt), 507 

Eastern districts (of Assyrian Em- 
pire), 504 

Eastern front (troops from) (Pe- 
tronius), 333 

Eastern land of Kush (Ethiopia 
near India), 540 

Eastern lands of N3y.w-93m-p3-nhs, 
449 

Eastern name (Adramelekh), 541 

Eastern shores (Mediterranean), 
504 

Eastern side of Idumaea (Dead 
Sea), 372 

Eastern wars (Sennacherib’s), 54 

Eastern writers, 541 

Easternmost branch of the Nile 
(Pelusium at the mouth of), 85 

Easternmost part of the Delta of 
Egypt, 439 

Eastward from Ashkelon (La- 
chish), 104 

Eastward out of Egypt (road), 84, 

Eastward to the rising of the sun 
(Piye’s empire), 493, 498 

Eat, 3, 41, 42, 48, 50, 107, 210 

‘Ebana Hakim (see Menelik), 161 

‘Ebana Hakim (Son of the wise 
man) (i.e., of King Solomon), 
161 

Ebony, 71 

Ecclesiastical History (of Eusebius), 
389 

Eclipse (lunar), 285, 290 

Eclipse (solar), 315, 355 

Eclipse (sun or moon), 439 

Eclipse of the moon, 285 

Eclipse of the sun, 315, 355 

Eclipse(s), 285, 290, 315, 355, 439, 
442-448, 454 

Eclipses (two lunar), 447 

Eclipses during Dynasty XXVI, 
443 

Eclipses from the period of Dy- 
nasty XXVI, 447 

Eclipsing disk, 442 

Edict (banning Jews from Jerusa- 
lem), 18 

Edom, 54, 87, 89, 90, 103, 188, 370, 
371, 502 

Edom (Shasu), 189 

Edom Proper, 371 

Edomi, 56, 116b, 188, 371 

Edomite, 89, 116b, 271, 369-371, 
374 

Edomite border district (Punon), 
371 

Edomite by descent (Herod, king 
of Judaea), 375 

Edomite by family (Herod, king 
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of Judaea), 271 

Edomite country, 371 

Edomites, 54, 189, 370, 371, 374, 
378 

Edomites (Shasu), 189 

Egypt, x, xi, xxvii, 17, 27, 28, 40, 
44-46, 49, 54, 55, 57, 66, 73, 76, 
77, 79, 81-87, 90-92, 94-96, 100, 
101, 103, 105, 106, 108-114, 116a, 
122a, 123a, 127b, 128a-b, 129b, 
130a-b, 131a-b, 137a, 142a-b, 
149, 150-162, 164-168, 170, 171- 
181, 183-193, 197, 198, 200, 203, 
212, 220, 222, 225, 253, 286, 287, 
289, 290, 324, 350, 351, 355, 372, 
374, 387, 410, 415, 429 

Egypt (divided into Lower, Mid- 
dle, and Upper Egypt), 174 

Egypt (Jews in), 351 

Egypt (see Kamet), 188 

Egypt and Arabia, 372 

Egypt and Ethiopia, 73, 83, 167, 
170 

Egypt and Ethiopia (Queen of), 
170 

Egypt and Kush, 82, 83, 101, 166, 
171, 173-176 

Egypt and Kush (allies of Ekron 
and Judah), 82 

Egypt and the West (Sennacherib 
second campaign hypothesis), 
91 

Egypt Proper, 175, 441 

Egyptian, iv, vi-viii, x, xxvii, 27, 
28, 39, 40, 44, 45, 56, 81, 70, 73, 
76, 82-86, 91, 92, 95-97, 102, 103, 
105, 106, 108, 110-113, 118b, 
121a-b, 132a-b, 144a, 149, 153- 
157, 159, 162-164, 166, 168, 174- 
177, 179, 184-186, 188, 189, 190, 
192, 193, 197, 198, 200, 201, 203, 
222 

Egyptian (king) (age for leading 
the military), 153 

Egyptian allies (of Kush), 106, 
111, 179 

Egyptian allies (of Taharga I 
Piye), 111, 179 

Egyptian and Ethiopian (armies, 
army), 39, 44, 118b 

Egyptian and Ethiopian allies in 
Egypt, 106 

Egyptian and Ethiopian cam- 
paign (Sennacherib’s), 132b 

Egyptian and Ethiopian Empire, 
91 


Egyptian and Ethiopian force(s), 
39, 40, 45, 81, 84, 105, 106, 112, 
118b, 121a 

Egyptian and Ethiopian hosts, 
106 

Egyptian and Ethiopian kings, 
177, 478 

Egyptian and Ethiopian mon- 
archs, xxvii 

Egyptian and Ethiopian names, 
488 

Egyptian and Ethiopian opposi- 
tion (against Assyria), 83 

Egyptian and Ethiopian thrones 
(brother-sister marriages), 478 

Egyptian and Ethiopian troops, 


40, 56, 85, 96 

Egyptian and Kushite allies (of 
Taharqa I Piye), 40 

Egyptian and Kushite army, 82, 
105, 111 

Egyptian and Kushite chronol- 
ogies, 469 

Egyptian and Kushite chronology 
(Dynasties XXV & XXVI), 193 

Egyptian and Kushite client 
states in Phoenicia, 154 

Egyptian and Kushite counterat- 
tack, 105 

Egyptian and Kushite Empire, 95 

Egyptian and Kushite forces, 112, 
121b, 154 

Egyptian and Kushite kings, 156 

Egyptian and Kushite names by 
the Assyrians (pronunciations 
of), 487 

Egyptian and Kushite power, 82 

Egyptian and Kushite threat, 86 

Egyptian and Persian systems 
(double dating), 477 

Egyptian armies, 39 

Egyptian army, 82, 84, 111, 197, 
201, 203 

Egyptian-Assyrian 
with Shebitku, 485 

Egyptian border city (Pelusium), 
40, 85 

Egyptian calendar, 28 

Egyptian capitals (Memphis and 
Sais), 203 

Egyptian chariots and horsemen, 
84 


diplomacy 


Egyptian chronology, 192 

Egyptian cities, 166 

Egyptian city (Pelusium), 44 

Egyptian conquests (of Assurba- 
nipal), 174 

Egyptian contemporary, 92 

Egyptian counterattack, 105, 111 

Egyptian counteroffensive, 97 

Egyptian custom was followed 
(in Ethiopia), 177 

Egyptian delta, 73, 82, 86, 168, 448 

Egyptian dynasties, vi, vii, 144a, 
176, 448 

Egyptian dynasts, 113, 159, 162 

Egyptian Empire, 85, 103, 493 

Egyptian/Ethiopian name (Ta- 
harqa), 149 

Egyptian expedition (of Senna- 
cherib), 91 

Egyptian force at Raphia (de- 
feated by Sargon), 175 

Egyptian frontier, 84, 440, 441 

Egyptian funeral text (Book of 
Breathing), 448 

Egyptian historical records, viii 

Egyptian History (of Manetho), vii 

Egyptian history and its chronol- 
ogy, vi 

Egyptian inscription(s), 155, 157, 
179, 184, 489 

Egyptian intrigues and stimula- 
tions, 84 

Egyptian king, iv, 96, 162, 164, 
200, 473 

Egyptian king (Hophra), 200 

Egyptian king (Psamtik II), 473 


Egyptian king (Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus), iv 

Egyptian king list of Manetho, 
179 


Egyptian king named Anysis, 162 

Egyptian king named Sethos, 96 

Egyptian king Psamtik II, 164 

Egyptian kings (list from Mane- 
tho), 168 

Egyptian language, 518 

Egyptian monarch, 111 

Egyptian northeastern frontier, 
489 

Egyptian or Kushite king (age for 
leading the military), 153 

Egyptian or Kushite king (paral- 
lel names on a cartouch), 186 

Egyptian overlord, 471 

Egyptian Pharaoh (in alliance 
with King Zedekiah), 201 

Egyptian Pharaoh(s), 163, 201 

Egyptian priest (Manetho), vi, 
446 

Egyptian priest from Sebennytos 
(Manetho), vi 

Egyptian priests, 446, 471, 476 

Egyptian reckoning, 473, 477 

Egyptian records, 192, 193, 437, 
481, 537 

Egyptian records (Piye also called 
Usimare Piye and Sneferre 
[Snefer-Ra]), 193 

Egyptian records (Psamtik III’s 
predecessors reigned), 437 

Egyptian records (Year 1 for 
Kashta), 537 

Egyptian records became better 
known (Dynasty XXV chronol- 
ogy corrected), 192 

Egyptian records touch base 
again with the Ethiopian King 
List, 481 

Egyptian regnal dating, 76 

Egyptian She-be-qtaw-i = Assyrian 
Sha-pa-tku-u, 488 

Egyptian-style royal title, 489 

Egyptian system (of dating), 476 

Egyptian threat (to Nebuchad- 
nezzar II’s), 198 

Egyptian threat (to the Assyrian 
Empire), 85 

Egyptian throne names, 185 

Egyptian throne of Shebitku, 188 

Egyptian treaty (with Hatti), 110 

Egyptian Turtanu (chief military 
official), 82 

Egyptian units entered the city, 96 

Egyptian vassal (Judaea), 222 

Egyptian version (of deliverance 
from Sennacherib), 103 

Egyptian word, 189 

Egyptian year, 27, 28 

Egyptian year system, 477 

Egyptianized (Kushite kings), 177 

Egyptian(s) and Ethiopian(s) 
(combined forces/force/ army), 
40, 44, 54, 56, 57, 70, 72, 73, 84, 
86, 95, 96, 105, 112, 121a, 128a 

Egyptians, vi-viii, xi, 28, 35, 44, 
46, 54, 56-58, 70, 72, 73, 82-86, 
103, 106, 111, 112, 121a, 122a, 
128a, 130a, 131a-b, 132a-b, 152, 
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153, 160, 161, 174, 176, 200, 202, 
203, 409, 411 

Egyptians and Babylonians, 200 

Egyptians and Ethiopians, 44, 54, 
56, 57, 66, 70, 72, 73, 83, 86, 95, 
96, 105, 121a, 128a 

Egyptians and Ethiopians (allied 
with King Hezekiah), 54 

Egyptians and Ethiopians (count- 
less host of), 86, 96 

Egyptians and Ethiopians in- 
vaded western Asia, 95 

Egyptians and Kushites (com- 
bined forces), 84, 105, 111 

Egyptians and Kushites (counter- 
attack), 84 

Egyptians reckoning from Feb- 
ruary 12th that year, 153 

Egyptologist Alan Gardiner, 165 

Egyptologist Ernest Alfred Wallis 
Budge, 189 

Egyptologist Keith C. Seele, 446 

Egyptologists, 185, 188, 193, 449, 
450, 471, 472, 483, 487, 488, 495, 
496, 517, 520, 522, 530, 539 

Egyptologists of more recent date 
(distorted reign of Shebitku), 
495 

Eighth campaign (of Sennache- 
rib), 69, 79, 89 

Ekron and Judah (allies of Egypt 
and Kush), 82 

El (see 58) (title), 6 

El-Arish (Arish) (see Rhinoco- 
rura), 45, 87, 203 

El-Jawf (see Dumat al-Ghandal), 
89 

El-Kurru (Kushite royal ceme- 
tery), 522 

El-Medieh (see Modin), 233 

El-Qantara (see Tzru), 45 

Elam (country of SW Persia), 68, 
69, 79-81, 88, 90, 230, 504 

Elamite Empire, 54 

Elamite forces at Halulé, 79 

Elamite(s) (people of Elam), 54, 
79, 82, 90 

Elbo (island) (in marshland of 
north Egypt), 491 

Eldamari (Arab tribe), 92 

Elders (of Kush), 471 

Elders (of the Jews), 208-210, 247 

Elders of the priests, 126a, 127a 

Eleazar (Eleazar Savaran Auran) 
(brother of Judas), 249, 250 

Eleazar (high priest), 421 

Eleazar (Rabbi), 30 

Elected (consuls), 288, 296, 314- 
316, 318, 363 

Elected (king, emperor), 159, 369 

Election for emperor, 348 

Election Stela (of Aspelta), 159, 
471, 472 

Election(s) (of consuls), 317, 318 

Elective monarchies (of Ethiopia, 
Kush), 159 

Elephant-rider, 250 

Elephant(s), 71, 245, 246, 248-250 

Elephantine (Nile island city of 
Upper Egypt), 181, 448, 470, 
479, 525, 541 

Eliakias (see Eliakim), 122a, 123a 


Eliakim (manager of the palace 
for Hezekiah), 122a, 123a, 126a, 
184 

Ellipi (distant lands of the), 52-54, 
88 

Eloah, 6, 97, 125a 

Eloahi, 6, 31, 97, 119a, 123a, 125a, 
127a, 132a, 133a, 134a-b, 141a, 
207 

Eloahi of Hamath and Arpad, 
125a 

Eloahi of Hezekiyahu, 140a 

Eloahi of Israel, 140a, 141a 

Eloahi of Jerusalem, 140b-141a 

Eloahi of Sepharvaim, Hena, and 
Auah, 125a 

Eloahi of the nations, 125a, 133a, 
140a 

Eloahim, 6, 49, 97, 127a, 140a, 141a, 
207, 211 

Eltekeh (Palestim city and plain 
of Altaku) (Altakai), 40, 45, 56, 
73, 87,96, 102, 105, 108, 110-113, 
118a-b, 121b, 128a, 129b, 154, 
161 

Elymais in the country of Persia 
(city of Elam), 243 

Embalmed in Daphnae (Psamtik) 
(Mark Smith assumes), 441 

Embalming, 436, 439-441, 445, 
447, 454, 476 

Embalming (70 days), 440, 442, 
445, 447, 454, 447, 477 

Embalming and burial of Amasis, 
436 

Embalming of a corpse, 440 

Embalming place (Balsamierungs- 
statte), 439, 440, 447 

Embalmment (place of), 440 

Emori (a Kanaani people), 16, 161 

Emperors, 344, 360, 388, 420 

Empire, iv, vi, xi, 43, 54, 81-83, 85, 
86, 90-92, 94, 95, 104, 103, 108, 
150, 152, 164, 168, 175, 184, 191, 
192, 198, 212, 217, 220, 222, 263, 
283, 284, 298, 315, 333, 339, 344, 
368, 385, 420, 428, 429, 465, 473, 
480, 485, 493, 494, 501, 503-505, 
519, 529, 540 

Empire (Artabanus’), 217 

Empire (Esarhaddon’s), 494 

Empire (Greek), 222 

Empire (of the Assyrians), 83, 86, 
190, 465, 485, 503, 540 

Empire (of the Egyptians), 82 

Empire (Persian), 217 

Empire (Piye’s), 465, 493, 501, 
503-505, 519 

Empire (Roman), 263, 333, 339, 
368 

Empire (Sennacherib’s), 90, 504 

Empire (Tirhaqah’s) (see Piye), 
108, 150, 184, 191, 192 

Empire border (between Egypt 
and Assyria), 175 

Empire of Rome, 283 

Empires, iii, 83, 92, 94 

En-gedi (town and toparchy of 
Judaea), 415-417, 422-425 

Encamped, 50, 121a-b, 131a, 199, 
304, 317, 435 

Encamping (before Jerusalem), 


202, 296 

End-time prophecy of Daniel, 402 

Enemies, 49, 84, 96, 131a, 145b, 
248, 296, 377, 401, 426, 458 

Enemy, ix, 40, 79, 95, 97, 106, 120b, 
127a-b, 129b, 146a, 202, 222, 
232, 235, 238, 248-250, 256, 258, 
271, 284, 296, 302, 305, 504 

Enemy force (of Antiochus Eu- 
pator), 232 

Engine(s) (for siege), 70, 96, 246, 
248, 250, 251, 305, 435 

English (Jehoram), 177 

English (Jesus Christ translation 
Yahushua the messiah), 5 

English (Josash & Jehoash), 177 

English (Taharga transcribed), 
149 

English (translation of el, eloah, 
eloahi, eloahim is God), 6, 97 

English (untranslated ns), 26 

English and _ Italian (B.A.s) 
(Gamez), 270 

English miles (cf. to Roman 
miles) (march from Gaza to Pe- 
lusium), 203 

English “Omri” (for Ghumri), ix 

English translation (of eloah, 
eloahi, eloahim is God), 97 

English translation (of Otto 
Weber quote), 80 

English translation (of Sepher 
Yashar), 16 

English translation (theorized) 
(Tantamané for Urdamane), 520 

Enthroned, 116a, 501 

Enthronement, 511, 512 

Entourage (of Cambyses II), 445 

Entrance pylon (temple of 
Amun), 462 

Envoy(s), 67, 73, 258, 540 

Ephesus (Greek city), 258 

Epigraph of Shabako (Shabaqo), 
534 

Epigraphic survey, 462 

Episode of Iamani, 484 

Epitaph of the Apis bull (IM 
4133), 476 

Epithet (of Piye), 534, 535 

Epithet(s), 534-536 

Epithets (funeral), 535 

Epithet ‘nh dt, 535, 536 

Ephorus (of Cyme) (Greek histo- 
rian), 213 

Eponymy (year-name), 51, 52 

Equinoctial sign(s), 411 

Equinox (autumnal), 25, 287, 294, 
377 

Equinox (vernal) (spring), 10, 25, 
29, 377, 409-412 

Era of reckoning (coins) (redemp- 
tion of Zion), 421 

Era of the Redemption of Israel 
(Bar Kochba), 392, 419-421 

Era of the revolt (Bar Kochba), 
416 

Era of the revolt by all Judaea 
(Bar Kochba), 423 

Era of the revolt for all Judaea 
(Bar Kochba), 416, 420, 422 

Era of the revolt of all Judaea (Bar 
Kochba), 416, 422, 424 
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Era of the Second Revolt (of/by 
all Judaea), 422, 425 

Era of the war (of Bar Kochba), 
413, 419 

Era of the war for all of Judaea 
(Bar Kochba), 424 

Erda-Amen (see Urud-Amun), 
522, 523 

Erda-Amen Awseya (see Urud- 
Amun), 164, 169, 170, 467, 468, 
521 

Errant orthography (Shabaka), 
487 

Errant reading for Shebitku, 488 

Esarhaddon (10th year) (Nechao 
I in office), 437 

Esarhaddon (Assyrian king), 83, 
89, 90, 97, 152, 166, 173-175, 179, 
189, 437, 438, 494, 503-505, 532 

Esarhaddon (conquered Egypt as 
far as Memphis), 532 

Esarhaddon (defeated by Taharqa 
ID, 532 

Esarhaddon (recovered Syria-Pal- 
estine), 503 

Esarhaddon (retook Huru land), 
494, 503-505 

Esarhaddon, the son of Sennache- 
rib, 504 

Esarhaddon’s conquests (south to 
Thebes), 174 

Esau (children of) (i.e., the Idu- 
means), 242 

Esau (twin brother of Jacob), 370 

Eschatological purposes (accu- 
rate Israelite chronology), 7 

Eschatology (biblical), 5 

Eterarchos (see Taharqa), 149 

Eternal inheritance of Land, 27 

Ethiopia (45 kingdoms), 159 

Ethiopia (Cambyses II against), 
475, 476, 478 

Ethiopia (eastern land of Kush), 
540 

Ethiopia (king of) (Adramelekh), 
540 


Ethiopia (king of) (Sabakos) (see 
Shabaqo), 164, 176 

Ethiopia (king of) (Tharsikén) 
(see Taharga Piye), 132a, 176 

Ethiopia (Kush, later called 
Nubia), 40, 57, 73, 76, 83, 132a- 
b, 150, 152, 156, 159-161, 164, 
167, 170, 171, 174-177, 188, 190, 
446, 470, 475, 476, 478-480, 491, 
494, 502, 503, 518, 524, 531, 533, 
540, 541 

Ethiopia (Meroe) (capital), 475, 
479 

Ethiopia (Meroe) (ruled by a 
woman), 160 

Ethiopia (Nefertem Taharqa as 
king of), 150 

Ethiopia (Shabaqo, 50 years over 
Egypt), 531, 533 

Ethiopia (under Urud-Amun) (re- 
takes Egypt), 524 

Ethiopia, Egypt, and northern Af- 
rica (controlled by Taharga), 
188, 502 

Ethiopian (person from Ethiopia, 
Kush), xxvii, 39 40, 44, 45, 76, 


78, 81, 83, 84, 91, 100, 105, 106, 
111, 112, 114, 118b, 121a, 132a, 
149, 151, 154, 160-168, 170-174, 
176, 178-180, 183-185, 188-190, 
193, 437, 457, 458, 467-469, 471, 
473, 478-481, 483, 485-489, 491, 
494, 497, 502, 509, 514, 518, 519, 
521-523, 526, 529, 531, 534-537, 
540-542 

Ethiopian (Ammeris, Ameres), 
168, 178, 437, 438, 457 

Ethiopian (dwelling in Egypt) 
(Adramelech), 540, 541 

Ethiopian (eunuch), 160 

Ethiopian (Shabaqo), 531 

Ethiopian (Tearko, see Taharga 
Piye), 132a, 190 

Ethiopian advanced as far as Eu- 
rope (Tearko), 190 

Ethiopian and Egyptian kings, 494 

Ethiopian and Egyptian names 
(Assyrian pronunciation), 487 

Ethiopian archive list, 164, 176, 
184, 467 

Ethiopian archives, 165, 171 

Ethiopian army, 39, 44, 118b, 149, 
151, 154, 468, 491 

Ethiopian army (command of), 
149, 151, 154 

Ethiopian army (under King Tir- 
hagah, ie., Piye), 44, 468 

Ethiopian campaign (of Cam- 
byses ID), 446, 481 

Ethiopian claim (regarding Urud- 
Amun), 521 

Ethiopian control over all Egypt, 
489 

Ethiopian court, 161 

Ethiopian dominance (50-year 
period), 167 

Ethiopian dynasty regained full 
control of Napata, 164 

Ethiopian Empire, 91, 529 

Ethiopian forces, 39, 40, 45, 81, 84, 
105, 106, 112, 118b, 121a, 179 

Ethiopian from Kush (Nefertem 
Taharqa), 173 

Ethiopian governor (Ammeris) 
(speculation), 185, 457 

Ethiopian “governor” of Sais, 178 

Ethiopian Holy Nysa (Gebel Bar- 
kal in Napata), 479 

Ethiopian king (Adramelekh) 
(see Kashta), 541 

Ethiopian king (agreement with), 
522 

Ethiopian king (Kashta), 542 

Ethiopian king (Meri Amun 
Piye), 178, 180 

Ethiopian king (Piye), 464, 519 

Ethiopian king (returned Iamani 
to Sargon), 485 

Ethiopian king (Shabago), 154, 
162, 176, 180, 486, 530, 533, 542 

Ethiopian king (speculation re- 
garding Tirhagah), 78 

Ethiopian king (Taharqa I), 180, 
187, 188 

Ethiopian king (Taharga Piye) 
(empire), 519 

Ethiopian king (Tirhaqah) (see Ta- 
harqa I), 78, 180 


Ethiopian King List, 114, 160, 161, 
163-166, 168, 170-172, 183, 185, 
464, 467-469, 471, 473, 480, 481, 
487, 497, 518, 521-523, 526, 537, 
540 

Ethiopian king named Meri 
(Ameres), 180 

Ethiopian king named Shabaqo, 
162 

Ethiopian king named Taharga 
(Tirhagah), 180, 187f 

Ethiopian king named Tirhaqah 
(Taharqa), 78 

Ethiopian king of Egypt, 83, 180, 
530, 533 

Ethiopian kingdoms, 159 

Ethiopian king(s) (of Egypt), 83, 
100, 162, 164, 167, 173, 177, 179, 
180, 184, 188, 483, 486, 488, 519, 
536 

Ethiopian kings, 100, 150, 157, 
162, 164, 167, 171, 173, 177, 179, 
184, 478, 509, 521, 534, 536 

Ethiopian kings (from Ta-Nuat- 
Amun to Aspelta), 521 

Ethiopian kings of Kush and 
Egypt, 534 

Ethiopian kings who ruled Egypt 
during Dynasty XXV (distorted 
chronology), 184 

Ethiopian list (of Kushite kings), 
467,521 

Ethiopian monarch(s) (of Egypt), 
xxvii, 76, 178, 184, 193, 437, 468 

Ethiopian name Taharga (Tearko, 
Tirhaqah), 502 

Ethiopian, not Egyptian, army 
(Taharqa Piye), 111 

Ethiopian period (in Egypt), 174 

Ethiopian personal (or throne 
name), 489 

Ethiopian pharaoh (Dynasty 
XXVI), 185 

Ethiopian pharaoh (of Egypt) (Ta- 
harqa I), 183, 185 

Ethiopian pharaoh (of Egypt) (Ta- 
harqa II), 183 

Ethiopian pharaoh of Egypt and 
Kush, 535 

Ethiopian pharaoh of Egypt’s Dy- 
nasty XXV, 183 

Ethiopian, Pharaoh Shabagqo, 105 

Ethiopian o4 (Piankhi), 185 

Ethiopian queen (Kandake), 160 

Ethiopian realm, 479, 518 

Ethiopian records he was called 
Tsawi Terhaq (see Taharga 
Piye), 193 

Ethiopian royal families, 162 

Ethiopian royal house, 163 

Ethiopian ruler from Memphis 
(Shebitku), 487 

Ethiopian rulers (from two differ- 
ent royal families), 162 

Ethiopian rulers of Egypt, 185, 
457 

Ethiopian rulers of Egypt’s Dy- 
nasty XXV, 457 

Ethiopian ruling house, 189 

Ethiopian throne(s), 163, 478, 514 

Ethiopian title (king’s brother), 
497 
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Ethiopian votaress, 522 

Ethiopian(s) (Pylon), 188 

Ethiopians, 44, 160, 161-167, 171, 
175, 185, 188, 189, 457, 465, 475, 
478, 479, 493, 502, 514, 518, 524, 
530, 536, 541 

Ethiopians (alliance with Ho- 
shea), 541 

Ethiopians (defeated by Cam- 
byses II), 479 

Ethiopians (great army of), 162, 
164, 167 

Ethiopians (Judah close ally of), 
189, 502 

Ethiopians (neighbors of the 
Egyptians), 518 

Ethiopians (of Upper or South 
Kush) (long-lived), 478 

Ethiopians (Piye’s northern em- 
pire), 493 

Ethiopians (respect for their 
sisters), 514 

Ethiopians (three ruled Egypt 
from Thebes as contempo- 
raries), 536 

Ethiopians (under Urud-Amun 
reconquer Egypt), 524 

Ethiopians nearest to Egypt, 478 

Ethiopians of Dynasty XXV (Sha- 
baqo & Shebitku), 165 

Ethiopians of Saba (Meroe), 475 

Ethiopians ruled Egypt for 50 
years, 530 

Ethnarch of the Jews (Hyrcanus), 
258, 263 

Eunuch (of Queen Kandake), 160 

Eupator’s camp at Modin, 233 

Euphrates (River), 54, 88, 90, 92, 
95, 188, 204, 208, 224, 284, 308, 
333, 502 

Europe, 95, 132a, 190, 191, 502 

Eusebius (Armenian text), 114, 
192 

Eusebius (see Eusebius of Caesa- 
rea), 114, 155, 156, 160, 168, 178- 
180, 192, 208, 214, 260, 261, 349, 
351, 357, 363, 370, 386, 389-392, 
395, 397, 398, 403, 405, 407, 413, 
416, 437, 438, 438, 457, 473, 483, 
490, 499, 538 

Eusebius Chronicon, 220 

Eusebius Interpretem Armenum 
(see Inter. Arm.), 114 

Eusebius of Caesarea (Christian 
historian), 351 

Every foreign country (Piye ruler 
of), 501, 503 

Exaggerated chronologies, viii, 
539 

Execution (suicide?) of Psamtik 
II, 446 

Execution of (Herod’s son), 285 

Exile, 19, 31, 32, 40, 41, 67, 117a, 
121b, 199, 211, 224, 273, 373, 
377, 409 

Exile (Babylonian) (Jews returned 
from), 224, 409 

Exile (Jews from Judaea), 70 C.E.), 
31, 273, 377 

Exile (Jews to Babylonia), 19, 32, 
199, 211, 373 

Exile (Judahites by Assyrians), 40, 


41, 67, 121b 

Exile (tool of Assyrians), 67 

Exile of King Sidka, 117a 

Exiled (from Persia to Samaria), 
94 

Exiled (Jews to Babylonia), 199 

Exiled (nation of Israel), 67 
Exiled (Psamtik I), 449 

Exiled Edomites, 371 

Exiled Jews (post-Babylonian 
exile), 220 

Exiles (Jews return from Babylo- 
nia), 33, 228 

Exiles living in Babylon, 212 

Exiles who had lived in Babylo- 
nia, 221 

Exiling (Jews) (end of Bar Kochba 
revolt), 375 

Exodus (from Egypt), 19, 28, 30, 
221, 273, 370, 411 

Exodus Rabbah, 49 

Expansionist policies (aban- 
doned) (Sennacherib), 78 

Expedition (against Kush, first by 
Cambyses II), 446, 475, 476 

Expedition (against Kush, second 
by Cambyses II), 478, 479 

Expedition (age required to lead 
one), 153 

Expedition (Antony’s against Sa- 
mosata), 295 

Expedition (Jewish Zealots 
against Simon), 368 

Expedition (military travel time), 
45 

Expedition (of Eupator against 
Judaea), 233 

Expedition (of Piye against Tef- 
nakht), 463 

Expedition (of Rab-shakeh 
against Jerusalem), 110, 111 

Expedition (of Tearko the Ethio- 
pian) (as far as Europe), 132a 

Expedition (Parthian against Ju- 
daea), 289 

Expedition (Pompey’s against 
Nabataean Arabs), 317 

Expedition (Sargon’s 11th year), 
54 


Expedition (second) (Psamtik II 
against Kush), 470 


Expedition (Sennacherib’s 
against Akkad), 52 

Expedition (Sennacherib’s 
against Arabs), 89, 91 

Expedition (Sennacherib’s 
against Egypt), 91 

Expedition (Sennacherib’s 


against King Hezekiah), 52, 71, 
72, 81, 118a 

Expedition (Sennacherib’s west- 
ern), 56, 57, 59 

Expedition (Sennacherib to the 
south & east), 52 

Expedition against (the Assyrian 
army by Tirhagah), 149, 150, 
153 

Expedition against all Asia and 
Egypt (by Sennacherib), 85, 92, 
116a, 130a 

Expedition against Greece (by 
Xerxes the Great), 215 


Expedition against Hezekiah (by 
Sennacherib), 123a 

Expedition against Jerusalem (by 
Vespasian), 367 

Expedition against Judah and 
Egypt (by Sennacherib), 90 

Expedition against Karalla (by 
Sargon), 484 

Expedition against King Heze- 
kiah (after the Bellino Cylinder), 
52 

Expedition against King Heze- 
kiah (Rassam Cylinder), 51, 52 

Expedition against Sennacherib 
(by Tirhagah), 158 

Expedition against the Assyrians 
(Nefertem was too young), 157 

Expedition against the Assyrian 
forces (by Ta-Nuat-Amun), 468 

Expedition against the Ethiopians 
(of Cambyses II), 475 

Expedition by Adad-nirari II, 55 

Expedition to Judaea (of Nehe- 
miah), 211 

Expedition to Kush (Cambyses 
II), 476 

Expeditionary force (Antony’s 
against Samosata), 295 

Expeditionary force (Sennacherib 
against Pelusium), 106 

Expeditionary force (Tirhaqah 
against Assyrians), 157 

Expedition(s), 45, 51-57, 59, 71, 72, 
81, 85, 89, 90-92, 110, 111, 116a, 
118a, 123a, 130a, 132a, 149, 150, 
158, 173, 190, 211, 215, 233, 261, 
289, 295, 317, 367, 368, 446, 463, 
468, 470, 475, 476, 478, 479, 484, 
502, 504 

Expeditions (Assyrian) (in winter 
months previously unknown), 
55 

Expeditions (military, forbidding 
in Sabbath year), 261, 400 

Expeditions (of Madys, Tearko, 
Cobus, etc.), 190 

Expeditions (of Sennacherib), 57 

Expeditions (of Tearko the Ethio- 
pian), 190, 502 

Expeditions (of Tsawi Terhaq), 
173 

Expeditions failed (of Cambyses 
II), 475 

Expeditions into Anatolia (sent 
by Sennacherib), 504 

Extra-Biblical evidence, 75 

Extra-Biblical sources, x, 74 

Extradition of the rebellious King 
Iamani to Assyria, 485 

Ezechias (see Hezekiah), 138a 

Ezra (book of), 15, 32, 208-211, 217 

Ezra (the scribe and priest), 15, 
20, 32, 45, 100, 207-212, 215-217, 
222, 294 

Ezra’s public reading of the 
Torah, 217 

Ezra’s reading of the Law, 210, 
211 

Ezra’s reading of the Torah (Law), 
216 

Ezra the scribe, 20 
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F1 Bull inscription, 116b, 117b, 
118a-b, 119b, 120b, 128b, 129b, 
130b 

F2 Bull Inscription, 71, 116b, 118b, 
119b 

Facade (of Temple at Jerusalem), 
400, 406 

Faesulae (town in Etruria, Italy), 
318 

Faience statuette from Hermopo- 
lis (in Egypt), 520 

Falcon-headed deity, 466 

Fall of Jerusalem, 7, 17, 20, 33, 
278, 283, 298, 313, 376, 389, 397, 
405, 408 

Fall of the Assyrian Empire, vi 

Fallow (land) (Shemitah), 31 

False premise (royal succession 
from brother to brother), 492 

Family of Alara with the family of 
Kashta (united), 163 

Family of high priests, 253 

Famine, 21, 200-202, 236, 251, 269, 
278, 279, 308, 387, 388, 409, 429 

Famines, 428 

Famous king Tirhagah Piye 
(Haile Selassie I descended 
from), 518 

Farming (restrained after six 
years), 29 

Fast of Esther, 303, 304, 307 

Fast of Gedaliah (Zom Geda- 
lyah), 303 

Fasting, 247, 301, 302 

Fasts, 303 

Fate of his night (i.e., night of 
death), 172, 517, 523 

Father Yahweh, 27 

Father-in-law of Solomon, 518 

Feast (given by Archelaus), 286 

Feast of Amon, 459 

Feast of Opet, 459 

Feast of Pentecost, 308 

Feast of the king’s coronation 
(Egyptian), 461 

Feinan (see Punon), 371 

Fence around the Torah (Law), 
16, 31, 34, 275, 276, 280, 375 

Fence-buildings (rabbinic), 543 

Fenon (see Punon), 371 

Festival, 258, 286, 293, 307, 328, 
410, 423, 458, 460, 476, 477, 523, 
530 

Festival (7-day honoring Apis), 
476, 477 

Festival (Amun appears), 523 

Festival (ancient version of Heb 
Sed), 460 

Festival (Heb Sed) (kept by Piye), 
458 

Festival (Pentecost), 328 

Festival (with golden vessels) 
(Lower Egypt), 530 

Festival and high Sabbath, 21 

Festival called Pentecost, 242 

Festival days, 274 

Festival of (the Passover), 328, 411 

Festival of Ceres (Roman), 348 

Festival of Ingathering (Festival 
of Tabernacles) (8th day at- 
tached thereto), 27, 293, 335 

Festival of Passover and Unleav- 


ened Bread, 328 

Festival of Pentecost, 230, 289, 
328, 329 

Festival of Tabernacles, 27, 31, 
207, 208, 210, 211, 216, 217, 222, 
225, 259, 293, 302, 328, 329, 335, 
361, 405, 423 

Festival of the Jews (Passover), 
328 

Festival of the Passover and of 
Unleavened Bread, 411 

Festival of Unleavened Bread, 48, 
286, 410 

Festival of Weeks (see Festival of 
Pentecost), 21, 293, 302, 328 

Festival par excellence (Festival 
of Tabernacles), 328 

Festival periods, 165, 295 

Festivals, 25, 28, 30, 207, 225, 274, 
328, 375, 377, 458, 479 

Festivals (Dionysus [Amun] deity 
of), 479 

Festivals (state celebration of by 
Piye), 458 

Festivals of Passover and Pente- 
cost, 424 

Fetters (iron) (Padi of Ekron 
placed in), 56 

Fields, 41, 238, 270, 271, 275, 276, 
278, 320, 335, 367, 369, 376, 379, 
428 

Fifth, 92, 163, 263, 264, 470, 472, 
475, 476, 519 

Fifth Cataract (of the Nile), 174, 
470, 472, 473, 493 

Fifth consul term (Gaius Caesar), 
264 

Fifth part of their journey (Cam- 
byses II), 475 

Fifth province (of Persia), 92 

Fifth successor (of Alara), 163, 519 

Fiftieth year (Jubilee year), 21 

Fifty-two years, 545 

Fifty cubits high, 252 

Fig tree, 124a-b 

Final captivity (Israelites), 5 

Final redaction (Mishnah), 35 

Finding-(the)-Aton (Kawa) 
(Amitin-R6), 512 

Fir trees, 142a 

Fire signals (for anew moon), 204 

First and second campaigns (of 
Sennacherib), 51, 54, 59 

First and second expeditions (of 
Sennacherib), 57 

First and second Jewish revolts 
against Rome, 427 

First and Second Maccabees, 229 

First and Second Revolt(s) (Jews 
against Rome), 402, 403 

First and Second Temples (de- 
stroyed), 14, 377 

First and second time (Temple de- 
stroyed) (9th of Ab), 376, 377, 
407 

First book of Maccabees, 224 

First campaign (Assurbanipal 
against Egypt), 495, 517 

First campaign (Cambyses II 
against Kush), 446, 476 

First campaign (of Sennacherib), 
52, 53, 55, 58, 59 


First campaign (Psamtik II 
against Kush), 469 

First Cataract, 175, 537 

First celebration of a Sabbath and 
Jubilee (entered Kanaan), 15 

First courtyard (temple of 
Amun), 462 

First datable Sabbath year and Ju- 
bilee year, 39 

First Jubilee (year), 16, 19 

First letter (sent to Caesar by Pe- 
tronius), 336-338 

First Pylon of the Amun Temple 
B 500, 472 

First Resurrection, vii, 6 

First Revolt (of Jews against 
Rome), 10, 22, 29, 34, 258, 297, 
351, 358, 360, 361, 364, 367, 375, 
385, 390, 402, 408, 420, 423 

First ruler of Dynasty XXVI of 
Egypt (Piye), 180 

First Temple, 14, 15, 19-22, 32, 303, 
376, 407, 433 

First Temple (destroyed), 14, 21, 
22, 32, 303, 376, 407, 433 

First three rulers named Psamtik 
(chronology of Dynasties XXV 
& XXVI), 443 

First two books of Maccabees, 221 

First two rulers of Dynasty XXIV 
(unnamed by Manetho), 490 

First wall (of Jerusalem) 
(breached by Herod), 297, 304- 
306, 310, 312 

Five, 72, 152, 177, 272, 287, 296, 
303, 310, 343, 344, 384, 385, 400, 
450, 521, 526 

Five (kings named Shalmaneser), 
177 

Five (kings named Shamshi- 
adad), 177 

Five banks of oars (ships) (quin- 
queremes), 287 

Five cities belonging to the king 
of Ashkelon, 72 

Five coming (harvest years), 400 

Five-day Jubilee celebration (Heb 
Sed), 459 

Five fasts (Jewish), 303 

Five generations (to Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 521 

Five great kings of Dynasty 
XXVI, 152 

Five kings named Piankhi, 177 

Five Queen Kandakes, 177 

Five Roman and five Jewish 
(companies), 272 

Five royal names (Egyptians), 450 

Five small towns (subdued by 
Herod), 296 

Five otadta. (stadia) (from the pal- 
ace at Memphis), 536 

Five to six months (siege of Jeru- 
salem), 310 

Five years, six months, and ten 
days, 385 

Flacco (see L. Pomponius), 354 

Flacco (see Norbanus Flaccus) 
(consul 15 C.E.), 354 

Flea-infested mice (at Pelusium), 
106 

Flood (Noah’s), iv 
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Florus (Gessius Florus) (procura- 
tor of Judaea), 351 

Food supply (in Jerusalem), 336, 
429 


Foot-soldiers (Antiochus) (about 
100,000), 246 

Foot-soldiers (Antiochus) (1,000 
around each elephant), 249 

Foot-soldiers (Shishak’s) 
(400,000), 95 

Foot-soldiers (Zerah) (900,000), 95 

Footmen (Antiochus) (100,000), 
246 

Footmen (Greeks) (110,000), 245 

Force (Egyptian at Raphia), 175 

Force (Gog and Magog), 116a 

Force (of Lysias), 233, 247 

Force (of Papus), 296 

Force (of Quietus), 390 

Force (of Simon), 368 

Force (of Sossius), 308 

Force of Jewish soldiers (under 
Josephus), 259 

Forced march, 45, 295 

Force(s) (of Antiochus V), 233, 
249, 250, 252 

Force(s) (of Egyptian king to Ju- 
daea), 200, 203 

Force(s) (of Herod the Great), 271, 
272, 303-305, 311 

Force(s) (of Rabshakeh), 56, 66, 
67, 70, 96, 105, 118b, 121a-b, 
124a, 128a, 145a 

Force(s) (of Sennacherib), 39, 40, 
48, 55, 65-67, 69, 70, 73, 78, 95- 
97, 103, 104, 106, 107, 116a, 119a, 
146a, 150, 183, 433, 434, 468 

Force(s) (of Tirhaqah, Tarraka, 
etc.), 106, 112, 132a, 176, 190, 
503 

Forces (Assyrian in Egypt), 468 

Forces (Egyptian and Chaldean 
meet), 203 

Forces (Egyptian and Ethiopian), 
39, 40, 45, 57, 81, 84, 105, 107 

Forces (Egyptian and Kushite), 
112 


Forces (of Cambyses II), 475, 476 

Forces (of Demetrius), 253 

Forces (of Judas), 248 

Forces (of Nebuchadnezzar), 203 

Forces (of Piye), 179 

Forces (of Pompey), 317 

Forces (of Psamtik II), 470 

Forces (of Sargon of Assyria), 485 

Forces (of Shabaqo), 154 

Forces (of Urdamane), 517 

Forces coming from the king of 
Egypt, 105 

Forces of Antiochus V, 232 

Forces of John Hyrcanus, 256 

Forefathers (paid tribute), 264 

Foreign, iii, 5, 18, 30, 34, 35, 83, 86, 
91, 142a, 209, 242, 274, 294, 357, 
358, 362, 368, 373, 441, 470, 487, 
488, 492, 493, 501-503 

Foreign conquerors, 18 

Foreign countries (conquered by 
Piye), 191, 501-503 

Foreign country (every) (ruled by 
Piye), 191 

Foreign country (no attack on 


while Romans in anxiety), 368 

Foreign domination of Jerusalem, 
34 

Foreign dynasties (contemporary 
with rulers in Scriptures), 5 

Foreign ear (sounds of names), 
487, 488 

Foreign era (Macedonian Seleu- 
cid reckoning), 30 

Foreign exploit (Psamtik) (false 
hypothesis), 441 

Foreign kings (ancient contempo- 
rary), iii 

Foreign kings (dominance over 
Jews after Bar Kochba revolt), 
358 

Foreign kings (year reckoned 
from autumn) (Tishri 1), 35, 
274, 357 

Foreign nations (conquered by 
Piye), 492, 493 

Foreign nations (occupying Ju- 
daean territory), 373 

Foreign people (settled in Jerusa- 
lem), 18 

Foreign peoples (era used), 30 

Foreign policy (Assyrian), 83, 86 

Foreign power outside of Egypt 
(none conquered Kush until 
Cambyses II), 175 

Foreign reckoning (of years while 
in exile), 358 

Foreign region of the Egyptian 
frontier, 441 

Foreign territory (Idumaea rav- 
aged by Judas), 242 

Foreign tongues (Greeks & Car- 
ians), 470 

Foreign troubles (for Italy after 
peace), 362 

Foreign waters (drink) (Senna- 
cherib), 142a 

Foreign wives (removed by 
Jews), 209 

Foreign women (marriages with 
Jews), 209, 294 

Foreigner’s attempt at the Egyp- 
tian name Wsrkn, 538f 

Foreigners, 30, 31, 272, 374, 387, 
450 

Foreigners (colonized Jerusalem), 
387 

Foreigners (Medes & Persians), 
450 

Foreigners (reckoning of years), 
30 

Foreigners and his countrymen 
(Herod’s force), 272 

Foreigners and pagans in Jerusa- 
lem, 31 

Foreigners classed (Judahites & 
Edomites as Jews), 374 

Foreigners utilized the Macedo- 
nian version of the Seleucid era, 
31 

Forest (densest in Lebanon 
mountains), 142a 

Forest in the wake of locusts, 369 

Fortification of Bethzura, 238 

Fortifications (of Hebron), 242 

Fortifications (of Hezekiah at Je- 
rusalem), 53, 104 


Fortifications chiefs of Lower 
Egypt), 525 

Fortified, 39, 43, 45, 56, 66, 82, 97, 
104, 109, 117a, 234, 238, 246, 368, 
372, 405, 434 

Fortified (Bethzura), 234, 238, 246 

Fortified (Gittha) (by Machaeras), 
372 

Fortified (heavily) (walls of Jeru- 
salem), 109 

Fortified (Nain) (by Simon), 368 

Fortified (not heavily, city of Jeru- 
salem), 405 

Fortified (Pelusium), 97 

Fortified cities (of Judah), 117a, 
434 

Fortified cities (of King Luli of 
Sidon), 56 

Fortified cities (waves ruining) 
(Sennacherib), 142a 

Fortified cities in Judah, 118b 

Fortified cities of Judah, 39, 43, 45, 
66, 104, 117a 

Fortified cities were Lachish and 
Libnah, 56 

Fortified city of Bethzura, 234 

Fortified city of Jerusalem, 82 

Fortify the walls of Jerusalem, 263 

Fortress, 227, 242, 256, 257, 261, 
288, 295, 368, 372, 391, 407, 424, 
425, 435, 473, 517, 520 

Fortress (at Hebron), 242 

Fortress (Herod’s family left at), 
288 

Fortress (in Galilee), 295 

Fortress (of Kerkis), 473 

Fortress (Thebes & Heliopolis), 
517 

Fortress at Beth Thera, 391, 407, 
424,425 

Fortress at Herodion (Herodium), 
368 

Fortress called Dagon, 261 

Fortress called Gittha, 372 

Fortress cities (Thebes & Heliop- 
olis), 520 

Fortress city of Lachish, 104 

Fortress city of Pelusium, 106, 435 

Fortress of Dagon (Dok), 227, 256, 
257 

Fortresses (of Zedekiah), 200 

Fortresses (Thebes & Memphis), 
520 

Forward (sun) (10 steps/hours), 
136a 

Four Sabbath Cycle Theories, 4 

Four-season arrangement, 294 

Four-season year, 290, 294, 310 

Four seasons to the year, 306 

Four thousand two hundred men 
(prisoners of Psamtik II), 469 

Four women (held office at 
Thebes), 508 

Four women (sisters) (sistrum- 
players), 512 

Fourth Cataract of the Nile, 462 

Fourth omen (predilection to- 
wards Taharqo) (Taharga II), 
513 

Fragmentary bandage (30 + years 
for Piye), 457 

Fragments of a faience statuette 
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from Hermopolis, 520 

Framework (accurate, factual), xi, 
397 

Framework (for chronology), iii, xi 

Framework of Herod (in charge 
of Jerusalem), 320 

France, 189 

Francis Joseph I (King of Austria), 
159, 

Freedom (of Zion), 424 

Freedom of Israel, 401, 405, 406, 
408, 421, 424, 425 

Freedom of Jerusalem, 405, 406, 
413, 415, 421, 422, 425 

Freedom of Zion, 420, 421, 423 

French (translated from), 536 

Friday, 16, 34, 412 

Friedrich August III (king of Sax- 
ony), 159 

From the death of the messiah 
until the First Resurrection, vii 

Front line (Assyrian swordsmen 
of), 116a 

Front line and cavalrymen, 94 

Front line dogs, sheep, cats, ibises 
(of Cambyses II), 435 

Frontier of Egypt, 440 

Fruit(s), 30, 41, 42, 236, 264, 293, 
323, 324, 334, 338 

Fruit-time, 293 

Fruitage, 293 

Fruition, 339 

Fruitless, 53, 104 

Fugitive in Persia (Themistocles), 
214 

Full moon, 10, 377, 409-412 

Funeral (Herod’s), 286 

Funeral epithet from Piye, 535 

Funeral epithets, 535 

Funeral text (Book of Breathing), 
448 

Funerary cult (of Zoser I), 460 

Funerary cult of Piye, 536 

Future captivity of the Israelites, 
6 


Future dimension (deal between 
Amun and Alara), 513 


G-b-t-u-n (see Gimtu), 54 

Gabriel (angel who destroyed the 
Assyrian army), 49, 145b 

Gaius Antonius (Gaius Antonius 
Hybrida) (consul 63 B.C.E.), 
309, 313, 317, 318 

Gaius Asinius Pollio (consul 40 
B.C.E.), 288, 289, 309 

Gaius Caesar (see Gaius Julius 
Caesar), 263, 264 

Gaius Caligula Caesar (Gaius 
Caesar Augustus Germanicus) 
(Caligula), 333, 354 

Gaius Cassius (Gaius Cassius 
Longinus) (Roman senator and 
general), 287 

Gaius Julius Caesar, 10, 263 

Gaius Laelius (consul 190 B.C.E), 
315 

Gaius Marcius (Gaius Marcius 
Censorinus) (consul 8 B.C.E.), 
315 

Gaius Pontius Nigrinus (Gaius 
Petronius Pontius Nigrinus) 


(consul 37 C.E.), 345 

Gaius Poppaeus Sabinus, 349 

Gaius Sosius (Governor of Syria 
and Cilicia) (also see Sosius & 
Sossius), 284 

Galba (Gaius Sulpicius Galba) 
(consul 22 C.E.), 354 

Galba (Lucius Livius Ocella Ser- 
vius Sulpicius Galba) (consul 33 
C.E.), 354 

Galba (Servius Sulpicius Galba 
Imp. Caesar Augustus), 347- 
349, 363, 368, 420 

Galba was murdered, 369 

Galienus (see Allieno), 354 

Galilean revolt, 295 

Galilee, 272, 291, 295, 296, 311, 
334, 335, 338 

Galilee revolted (from Herod), 295 

Gallius (consul 43 C.E.), 355 

Gallo (see Gallus) (consul 49 
C.E.), 355 

Gallo (see Gallus) (consul 62 
C.E.), 355 

Gallus (Gaius Cestius Gallus) 
(consul 35 C.E.), 354 

Gallus (Gaius Pompeius Longus 
Gallus) (consul 49 C.E.), 355 

Gallus (Lucius Afinius Gallus) 
(consul 62 C.E.), 355 

Galva (see Galba), 355 

Gambuli (land) (on the border of 
Elam), 90 

Garments, 105 

Garrison, 231, 234, 235, 238, 245, 
246, 250, 252, 358 

Garrisoned, 233 

Garsemot Kandake (queen of 
Kush), 160 

Gasiyo Eskikatir (king of Kush, 
usurper?), 170, 521, 523, 527 

Gate (facing east) (near open 
court of Temple), 209 

Gate (of Jerusalem), 71, 119a, 
128b, 144a 

Gate (sun’s disk from), 277 

Gate of the embalming place 
(’ahmes wrote Book of Breath- 
ing at), 447 

Gatekeepers (at Jerusalem), 211 

Gates (of Jerusalem), 45, 71, 72, 
96, 105, 109, 122b, 133a, 144a, 
305 

Gates (resident aliens within), 207 

Gates of sheol, 139a 

Gates of the w’b.t, 440 

Gateway (fortress city of Pelu- 
sium), 85, 106 

Gateway into Egypt (Shihor 
branch of Nile), 175 

Gath (Palestim city), 54, 56, 87 

Gaul (a land of western Europe) 
(France), 338 

Gaza (city and city-state of Pales- 
tia), 45, 54, 56, 71, 82, 84, 87, 
128b, 131a, 188, 189, 200, 203, 
220, 221, 371, 372, 374 

Geba (a town north of Jerusalem), 
104 

Gebel Barkal (Holy, Pure Moun- 
tain) (in Kush), 178, 462, 472, 
479, 524 


Gedaliah (governor of Judah), 
303 

Gellius (Lucius Gellius Publicola) 
(consul 36 B.C.E.), 284 

Gemara (Rabbinic commentary), 
8 

Gematen (see Gempaten), 153 

Gemino (see C. Fusius), 354 

Gemino (see C. Rubellius), 354 

Gempaten (see Kawa), 153, 155, 
156, 173, 497, 498 

Gems, 71 

Gemstone, 464 

Genealogical evidence, 522 

Genealogical problems (Egyp- 
tian), 497 

Genealogy (registry of) (Jewish), 
211 


Genealogy (royal Ethiopian), 521 

Generals, 89, 155, 220, 222, 244, 
388 

Genesis (book of), 17 

Gennesaret (Lake) (Sea of Gali- 
lee), 295 

Geonic period (589-1,038 C.E.), 
13 

Geonim (presidents of the Baby- 
lonian Talmudic Academies), 
13 

George Syncellus (Byzantine his- 
torian), vi, 192, 260, 446, 479 

Gerizim was captured (city and 
mountain in Samaria), 359 

German, 232, 270, 439 

Germanico Caesare (see German- 
icus Caesar), 354 

Germanicus Caesar (Germanicus 
Julius Caesar) (consul 18 C.E.), 
354 

Germany, 159 

Gerrhenians (people of Gerar), 
252 

Gestius Gallus (governor of 
Syria), 362 

Getulico (see Cn. Getulicus), 354 

Gezer calendar, 320, 321 

Ghumri (King Khumri) (English 
“Omri”), ix 

Ghumri (see Omri), ix 

Ghumria (mar Ghumria) (son of 
Ghumria), ix 

Ghumria (mat bit Ghumria) (Assyr- 
ian name for “land of the house 
of Israel”), ix 

Gi-im-tu (see Gimtu), 54 

Gibborim (mighty warriors), 399 

Gibraltar (strait of), 190 

Gihon and Yaur River (see Nile 
River), 175 

Gihon River (see Nile River), 181 

Gimtu (city near Ashdod), 54 

Gitta (see Gath), 56 

Gittaim (city), 54 

Gittha (fortress city in Isumaea), 
372 

Gnaeus Acerronius Proculus 
(consul 37 C.E.), 345 

Gnaeus Domitius Calvinus (con- 
sul 53, 40 B.C.E.), 288, 289, 308f 

Gnaeus Lentulus (Lucius Corne- 
lius Lentulus) (consul 3 B.C.E.), 
348 
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God, 6, 97, 333, 459, 479, 492, 502, 
504, 511-513, 537 

God (Caligula believed he was a), 
333 

God (Horus), 479 

God (Nubian royal women con- 
secrated to), 512 

God (of Alara) (Amun Re), 492 

God (royal sisters) (ideological 
justification), 513 

God Amun, 459 

God and the king (queen as me- 
diator between), 511 

God gives life (by means of 
Amun/’s sistrum player), 513 

God grants kingship (descend- 
ants of Alara’s sister), 513 

God of the First Cataract 
(Khnum-Ré), 537 

God Sopdu of Asia, 502 

Goddess Hathor (of Egypt), 510 

Goddess Neith (of Egypt), 464 

God’s love (Taharqo) (Taharqa I), 
513 

God’s Wife of Amin Elect, 511 

Gods, 110, 117b, 199, 454, 499 

Gods (of house of Sidka), 117b 

Gods (of Nebuchadnezzar), 199 

Gods (of Nefertem Taharqa), 499 

Gods and goddesses of Amurru 
land, 110 

Gods and goddesses of the Hatti 
land, 110 

Gods of the contracting parties, 
110 

Gods of the male gods and fe- 
male gods, 110 

Gog (king of Magog), 102, 116a 

Gog and Magog, 102, 116a 

Gold, 71, 93, 120a-b, 243, 244, 249, 
254, 305, 324, 464 

Gold (shields), 249 

Golden Age (of Dynasty XXV), 
449 

Golden Age of Empires, The, (forth- 
coming work), 57 

Golden chariot, 116a 

Golden Falcon (throne name, 
Egypt), 488 

Golden Horus (throne name, 
Egypt), 191, 450, 488, 501 

Golden Horus, Whose-diadems- 
are-holy (throne name) (see 
Piye), 191, 501 

Golden vessel(s), 530, 531 

Goodwin’s Syntax of the Moods 
and Tenses of the Greek Verb, 232 

Gophna (Jifna) (a province of Ju- 
daea), 250 

Gorgias (Syrian-Greek governor 
of Idumaea), 230, 242 

Gourds, 275, 276 

Governor (Ammeris the Ethio- 
pian, speculation), 457 

Governor (of Idumaea), 230, 242, 
303, 374 

Governor (of Judaea), vii, 20, 32, 
210, 215, 245, 252, 255, 284, 386, 
390 

Governor (of Judaea when First 
Jewish Revolt began) (Gessius 
Florus), vii 


Governor from Ptolemais unto 
the Gerrhenians (see Yahudah 
Magabi), 252 

Governor of Egypt (Psamtik IID), 
445, 446 

Governor of Judah (Gedaliah), 
303 

Governor of Sais (an Ethiopian), 
178, 185 

Governor(s) (Assyrian), 120b, 
123a 

Governors and nobles (of Ekron), 
72, 105, 129b 

Governorship of Syria and Cilicia 
(Gaius Sosius), 284 

Graffiti inscription (at Wadi 
Gasus), 507 

Graffito (see Wadi Gasus graf- 
fito), 507, 509, 510, 514 

Graffito in Greek (on leg of Ra- 
meses II), 470 

Grain, 34, 41, 48, 264, 293, 324, 
325, 334, 339, 409 

Grain baskets, 264 

Grains, 41, 336, 338, 339 

Granddaughter (of Hyrcanus), 
374 

Granddaughter (of Piye’s) (Ame- 
nirdis II), 535 

Grandfather Alara (Tahargo’s), 
492 

Grandfather of Shebitku I 
(Kashta), 489 

Grandmother (of Taharga II), 492, 
513 

Grandson of Herod the Great 
(Agrippa), 337 

Grandson of Psamtik V (Psamtik 
VI), 449 

Grandson of Sennacherib (Assur- 
banipal), 83 

Grapes, 3, 248, 406 

Grasso (see Crassus), 355 

Grasso (see M. Crassus), 354 

Great assembly in Jerusalem, 421, 
425 

Great Chief of the entire land 
(Tefnakht II), 466 

Great Chief of the Ma, Army 
Leader, and Great chief of the 
Libu (Tefnakht II), 466 

Great general resurrection of all 
mankind (Second Resurrec- 
tion), vii 

Great host of Arabians and Assyr- 
ians, 91, 130a 

Great military conquest (by Tir- 
hagah), 151, 187 

Great millennial Sabbath, vii 

Great one of all world-ages 
(father Yahweh), 134b, 135b, 
136b 

Great Royal wife of Taharqa II 
(Queen Atakhebasken), 169 

Great rulers of the 26th Dynasty, 
449 

Greatest royal seat (of Kush) (in 
Meroe), 160 

Grecian power of footmen, 245 

Grecians (Alexander reigned 
first), 243 

Greece, 94, 212, 215, 299, 368 


Greek, vi, 5, 9, 28, 30, 46, 91, 92, 
160, 162, 178, 179, 189, 190, 200, 
203, 212, 213, 220-225, 228-236, 
255, 259, 260, 269, 270, 273, 274, 
287, 294, 295, 301, 308, 310, 314, 
328, 333, 334, 357, 358, 370, 376, 
389, 437, 449, 453, 460, 470, 487, 
490, 502, 518, 526, 536, 538, 539, 
541, 543 

Greek (Book of Antiquities), 224 

Greek (graffito on leg of Rameses 
ID), 470 

Greek (kheimoni & kheimonos), 295 

Greek (Marheshuan called Dios 
in), 28 

Greek (Meri as Ammeris, Amaes) 
(i.e, Meri Amun Piye), 178 

Greek (of Antiquity of the Jews) (re- 
garding Antigonus), 308 

Greek and Egyptian definition (of 
Herodotus’ day), 91 

Greek and Latin (transliteration 
of Wsrkn), 539 

Greek and Latin languages (Pro- 
fessor Placid), 543 

Greek and Latin manuscripts 
give “Kselios” and “Sileos,” 294 

Greek and Latin texts reciting 
Manetho, 487 

Greek and Latin works (Yahweh 
identified with Kronus), 301 

Greek and Latin writers, 149 

Greek and Roman periods, vi 

Greek army marching through 
Assyria, 203 

Greek “Bocchoris” (see Bekenri- 
nef), 162 

Greek commentators (Piye is 
called Ammeris), 536 

Greek dominance over Judaea, 
273 

Greek-dominated Syria, 222 

Greek Empire in Asia, 220 

Greek era, 220, 260, 389 

Greek for Tefnakht (Stephinates), 
437 

Greek form Nitok-ri-s (of 
Maathka-re) (transliteration of 
Mat‘ka-re‘), 518 

Greek form of the calendar (Jew- 
ish patriots), 222 

Greek form of the Ethiopian 
name Taharqa (Terako), 502 

Greek form of the name Tirhaqah 
(Tearko), 190 

Greek garrison (at/in Jerusalem), 
231, 234, 238 

Greek general (Themistocles), 213 

Greek generals (of Alexander the 
Great), 222 

Greek grammar used in the 
source texts (poor form of), 229 

Greek harassment of the Jews, 
238 

Greek, Hebrew, and Roman 
months, 28 

Greek histories (about Themis- 
tocles), 212 

Greek “Idumaea,” 370 

Greek inhabitants (of Alexan- 
dria), 333 

Greek king (Judaean victory 
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over), 222 

Greek king of Syria (new), 233 

Greek kings (reckoning by Jews), 
273 

Greek kings (reign) (reckoning 
of), 30 

Greek kings living (in Syria) (Ma- 
cedonian calendar), 221 

Greek language (ancient) (Placid 
Csizmazia), 269 

Greek LXX translates the Hebrew 
name Tzuar (to read Segor), 538 

Greek Macedonian Olympiad 
calendar, 357 

Greek mercenaries, 449 

Greek method (354 days) (Ro- 
mans followed), 314 

Greek method of the Seleucid 
year, 223 

Greek name “Segor,” 539 

Greek name Tementhes (see Ta- 
Nuat-Amun), 526 

Greek-Olympian calendar, 228 

Greek or Egyptian contemporary 
of Herodotus (from the eyes of 
a), 92 

Greek or Seleucid era, 274 

Greek phrase (eneistekei gar tote), 
270 

Greek records (regarding Taharga 
Piye’s conquests), 189, 502 

Greek representatives (before 
Gaius Caligula Caesar at 
Rome), 333 

Greek rulers of Egypt (Ptolemy) 
(dynastic label), 160 

Greek “Sacchias” (see Zedekiah), 
200 

Greek-speaking audience (Jose- 
phus writing to), 358 

Greek Syrian king (Antiochus 
Sidetes), 259 

Greek system of beginning the 
year (Hyperberetaeus), 376 

Greek term (akmen), 287 

Greek term (ebdomatikon), 269 

Greek term (eortes), 328 

Greek term (ercheto), 232 

Greek term (paragenesthai), 231, 
232 

Greek term (sabbatismos), 5 

Greek text (name of Adrame- 
lekh), 541 

Greek text of the LXX (Arta- 
xerxes I), 208 

Greek texts (of 1 & 2 Maccabees 
and Josephus), 229, 238 

Greek texts of Manetho and the 
book of Sothis, 460 

Greek town of Sparta, 453 

Greek variant spelling for Tef- 
nakht (Stephinates), 179 

Greek verb (eneistekei), 270 

Greek warriors, 450 

Greek word (karpou), 236 

Greek word (meta), 46 

Greek word (sitou), 335 

Greek words (because it was a 
Sabbath of the land) (Sabbath 
year), 235 

Greek words used (150th Seleu- 
cid year) (Sabbath year), 238 


Greek writers, 490 

Greek writings, 538 

Greek year system (adopted by 
rabbis), 9 

Greeks, 31, 35, 45, 185, 208, 212, 
219, 220, 222, 233, 273, 301, 371, 
449, 450, 457, 470, 538 

Greeks (garrisoned in Jerusalem), 
230 

Greeks (identify these Edomi), 371 

Greeks (Macedonian calendar), 
219 

Greeks (Meri known as Amme- 
ris), 185 

Greeks (Seleucid Era), 31, 273 

Greeks (stand at Salamis), 212 

Greeks and Carians, 470 

Greeks and Romans (7th day, 
Kronus /Saturn), 301 

Greeks “Arta-xerxes (I) Longima- 
nus” (Persian “Arthkhshas- 
tha’), 208 

Greeks, Egyptians, and others in 
the Near East, 35 

Greeks of Syria (Macedonian cal- 
endar), 220 

Greeks retreating from the Per- 
sians, 45 

Green ears of corn (moon of 
Abib), 409 

Green, i.e. a young ear of grain 
(moon of Abib), 409 

Greening (moon of Abib), 409 

Gregorian (calendar system), 7, 
10, 427 

Gregorian (Julian, 
[month-name]), 7, 10 

Gregorian calendar year, 427 

Growing spontaneously, 41 

Grows of itself, 3, 26, 27, 41, 48-50, 
107, 143b, 433, 434 

Gubli (see Byblos), 56, 87 

Gulf of Agabah, 89, 370, 371 

Gurgum (Kurkuma) (land in 
Anatolia), 73 


Roman 


H-z-q-y-h (see Hezekiah), 100 

H-z-q-y-h-u (see Hezekiah), 100 

Ha-khag (the festival), 328 

Hadrain (raised new temple to 
Dios in Aelia Capitolina), 387 

Hanin of Swyah, 343 

Haaibre (see Wahibre Haaibre), 
200 

Hachaliah (father of Nehemiah), 
214 

Hadad (see Ben Hadad), 177 

Hadina (queen of Kush), 160 

Hadrian (Emperor Publius Aelius 
Hadrianus), 18, 31, 344, 377, 
387-392, 395-397, 402, 407, 415, 
425 

Haggai (prophet), 20, 32, 222 

Haile Selassie I (emperor of 
Ethiopia), 469, 518 

Hakor of Dynasty XXIX (of 
Egypt), 449 

Halakoth (oral laws), 8, 17, 20 

Half-moon-shaped space (lu- 
nette), 501 

Hallel (praise reciting Ps., 113- 
118), 49 


Halulé (city) (near Babylon), 79, 
80, 95 

Hamath (city of Syria), 88, 204 

Hanani (brother of Nehemiah), 
211 

Hand of Bel, 52, 199, 217 

Handbook of Biblical Chronology, 
223,319 

Handu Wuha Abra (king of 
Kush), 170, 480 

Hanged, 253 

Hanyon I (king of Kush), 170 

Hanyon II (see Kashta Hanyon), 
168, 537 

Hararatum (city) (destroyed by 
Sennacherib), 52 

Hare nome (15th district of Upper 
Egypt), 459, 463 

Haremhab (king of Egypt), 188 

Harps in their hands (Levites), 
377 

Harran (Kharran) (Assyrian cap- 
ital city in western Mesopota- 
mia), 88, 92 

Harran Tablets, 520 

Harsiaeshu, king of Sabniiti (Se- 
bennytos) (in Egypt), 532 

Harvest, 271, 276, 277, 279, 325- 
327, 333, 336, 338, 339, 428 

Harvest (3rd year), 50, 107 

Harvest (5 years of by Jews), 396, 
398, 400 

Harvest (already carried out), 335 

Harvest (bad) (Herod’s 17th 
year), 326 

Harvest (during the Ist year of 
next Sabbath cycle), 277 

Harvest (first after winter) 
(Herod), 327 

Harvest (forbidden in Sabbath 
year), 271, 321 

Harvest (good) (Year 14 of 
Herod), 324, 325 

Harvest (intent) (fear that failure 
to plant would deprive em- 
pire), 339 

Harvest (late) (Festival of Taber- 
nacles), 293 

Harvest (letter sent at that time), 
336 

Harvest (none during Ist & 2nd 
years of Second Revolt), 400 

Harvest (not that which grows of 
itself), 3, 26, 27, 41, 48 

Harvest (of barley), 293, 321 

Harvest (spring), 293, 321, 325, 
327, 336, 338 

Harvest (up until eve of Sabbath 
year), 276 

Harvest of banditry (feared by 
Petronius), 336 

Harvest of both the Jews and 
their neighbors, 325 

Harvest of Herod’s 15th year, 325, 
428 

Harvest of the 7th year (continu- 
ing after 7th year), 277 

Harvest of the 15th year of 
Herod, 327 

Harvest of the Sabbatical year 
(not specified because of no 
sowing), 277 
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The Sabbath and Jubilee Cycle 


Harvest period (Herod sent 
50,000 men), 324 

Harvest right up until the eve of 
the Sabbath year, 276 

Harvest season (spring, now 
over), 338 

Harvest their crops (forbidden in 
Sabbath year), 271 

Harvest their crops (inability) 
(Herod arrived), 279 

Harvest their crops in the spring 
and summer (Jews), 339 

Harvest time you shall rest, 277 

Harvest was gathered in (tax col- 
lection carried out), 326 

Harvested, 42, 48, 271, 276, 324, 
327, 334, 339, 340, 379, 428, 429 

Harvested (crops in Judaea, not 
be), 334 

Harvested (not in 151st Seleucid 
year), 429 

Harvested (unnecessary to plant 
year before Sabbath year), 276 

Harvested after the beginning of 
the next year (69/70 C.E.), 379 

Harvested any crops during the 9 
previous months (not able), 429 

Harvested crops (by Jews), 428 

Harvested crops in Judaea 
(Herod’s siege), 271 

Harvested during this year (14th 
of Herod), 324, 327 

Harvested in late summer 
(wheat), 334 

Harvested in the spring (barley), 
334 

Harvested in the spring of 41 
C.E., 339 

Harvested in the spring of a Sab- 
bath year (avoided), 340 

Harvested in the summer of 37 
B.C.E., 428 

Harvested in the year before the 
Sabbath year, 42 

Harvested or eaten directly from 
the field (forbidden until wave 
sheaf), 48 

Harvesting, 14, 16, 26, 34, 35, 41, 
42, 276-280, 325, 333, 338, 340, 
369 

Harvesting (5 years), 14 

Harvesting (6 years), 16, 276, 277 

Harvesting (Herod’s _ siege 
stopped Jews), 278 

Harvesting (restrictions against), 
26 

Harvesting all consumable vege- 
tation (Jews under Simon), 369 

Harvesting and planting (40/41 
C.E.), 333 

Harvesting and sowing of grain 
(prohibiting), 34 

Harvesting any crops (unable, 
latter part of 6th year) (Jews), 
280 

Harvesting crops (before Abib 1), 
276 

Harvesting crops (discontinued 
during 6th year) (Jews), 277 

Harvesting crops (Herod’s 13th, 
14th, 15th years), 325 

Harvesting crops (Jews, 40/41 


C.E.), 340 

Harvesting crops in the summer 
of 37/36 C.E., 280 

Harvesting crops of the field 
(latter part of year 6), 277 

Harvesting grain in the spring 
and summer, 34 

Harvesting in the spring and 
summer, 35 

Harvesting or planting (pre- 
vented by Herod’s siege), 279 

Havesting the land (50,000 men 
sent by Herod), 325 

Harvesting the spring crops and 
summer fruits (40 C.E.), 338 

Harvesting their crops, 41, 42 

Harvesting their fields, 276 

Harvesting their spring vege- 
tables, 278 

Harvests (spring and summer), 
324 

Harvests (5 years before the next 
Sabbath year), 400 

Hashepsowe (see Khnemet- 
Amun-Hatshepsut), 460, 518 

Hasidic Jews, 273 

Hasmonaean, 32, 226, 227, 236, 
261 

Hasmonaean dynasty, 261 

Hasmonaean high priests, 32 

Hasmonaean priesthood, 227 

Hasmonaeans, 227, 228, 273 

Hasmonaeans ruled (103 years of 
Roman period), 228 

Hathiribi (Egyptian city), 532 

Hathor (goddess wife, mother, 
and daughter of Ra), 479, 510 

Hathoric prototype, 511 

Hatshepsut (see Khnemet-Amun- 
Hatshepsut), 153, 460, 461, 518 

Hatti (see Khatti), 110 

Hatti-land (see Khatti-land), 175 

Hattusas (city), 88 

Hawk (Shebitku), 493, 498 

Hawk name (Egyptian throne 
name), 177 

Hazael (Arab king), 89, 90 

He-of-the-horizon (see Piye), 191, 
501 

Headquarters (Head-quarters), 
67, 296 

Heart of winter (Sennacherib’s 
campaign), 55 

Heb. and Gr. texts (Hebrew and 
Greek texts), 215 

Heb Sed (30-year anniversary as 
king), 458-464, 467, 481, 510 

Heb-sed (see Heb-Sed), 459 

Hebrew (Adar-Melek), 541 

Hebrew (Palestinian) text (MT 
truncated version of), 540 

Hebrew (Pharaoh Hophra), 470 

Hebrew (Segor) (i.e., Tzuar), 539 

Hebrew o°p77a8 (Amurtis), 448 

Hebrew calendar, 310 

Hebrew day began at sunset, 50 

Hebrew ear into the LXX Greek, 
539 

Hebrew history, ix 

Hebrew month(s), 7, 9, 28, 30, 31, 
225, 290, 294, 306, 307, 311, 313, 
318, 321, 351, 362, 427 


Hebrew name “Sua” (see Osor- 
kon III), 539 

Hebrew name Tzuar, 538 

Hebrew reckoning, 201 

Hebrew slaves, 197, 201, 205 

Hebrew year(s), 199, 316, 327, 339 

Hebrews (a people), 27, 28, 29, 
175, 208 

Hebron (city), 87, 230, 234, 242, 
368, 371 

Hegemony (Persian), 448 

Heir, 107, 163, 186-188, 215, 245, 
286, 492, 508, 510, 512-515, 522, 
527 

Heir (adopted) (Amenirdis II), 
510 

Heir (chosen) (Amenirdis I), 508 

Heir (designated) (throne of She- 
bitku), 188 

Heir (divine) (from the son of the 
king), 512 

Heir (expelled by Psamtik I), 522 

Heir (if none) (then another Ku- 
shite king and sister-wife), 514 

Heir (legitimate) (of Alara), 492 

Heir (male, for Hezekiah), 107 

Heir (of Herod’s) (Archelaus), 286 

Heir (royal Kushite), 163 

Heir (son of Antoichus), 245 

Heir (Taharga II died without), 
515 

Heir (throne name goes to), 187 

Heir (Urud-Amun next after Ta- 
harqa II), 515, 527 

Heir apparent (given a realm of 
his own), 215 

Heir to her father’s throne (divine 
votaress), 512 

Heir to the office of Deity’s Wife 
of Amun, 508 

Heir to the throne (born from 
king’s sister-wife), 514 

Heir to the throne (Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 186 

Heir to the throne (sister-wife of), 
514 

Heir to the throne gained au- 
thority through the sister-wife 
votaress, 513 

Heliopolis (Egyptian 13th nome), 
253 


Heliopolis (On, Unu) (Egyptian 
city), 166, 456, 517, 520, 529 

Hellenization, 273 

Hellenize, 32, 222 

Hellenized to read (Amyrtaeus) 
(Amun-ir-dis), 448 

Hellespont (the Dardanelles), 94 

Helmet, 530, 531 

Helmets, 249, 526 

Hephaestus (Egyptian deity) 
(Ptah), 130a-b, 530 

Heracleides (Heracleides of 
Cyme), 213 

Heracleopolis (city of Egypt), 466 

Heracles (Greek hero), 190, 502 

Herakleopolis (see Heracleopo- 
lis), 456, 46 

Hermopolis (city of Upper Egypt), 
181, 458, 459, 463, 520, 532 

Hermopolite nome (Egyptian: 
Wenet), 463 
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Herod (governor of Coele-Syria), 
329 

Herod (made governor of Ju- 
daea), 284 

Herod (the Great) (king of Ju- 
daea), xi, 4, 7, 10, 13, 15, 19, 32, 
33, 34, 227, 228, 269-272, 275, 
277-280, 282-293, 295-313, 316, 
319-321, 323-330, 337, 360, 365, 
374, 397, 416, 427, 428, 543 

Herod besieged Jerusalem, 280 

Herod captured (Jerusalem), 319 

Herod captured Jerusalem, 227, 
271, 277, 280, 291, 320 

Herod conquered Jerusalem, 10, 
227, 291, 313, 320, 321, 327, 328 

Herod laid siege to Jerusalem, 
272, 428 

Herod ruled a total of 37 years 
(from appointment by Rome), 
285 

Herod the Great captured the city 
of Jerusalem, 543 

Herod took Jerusalem, 271, 302 

Herod’s 13th through 17th years, 
10 

Herod’s conquest, 279, 309, 310, 
330 

Herod’s conquest of Jerusalem, 
279, 330 

Herod's siege of Jerusalem, 269, 
279, 283, 

Herod’s Temple (Second Temple 
enhanced by Herod the Great), 
4,7 

Herod’s wives (four Jewish 
wives), 374 

Herodion (see Herodium), 368 

Herodium (town in Judaea), 368, 
383, 384, 416, 425 

Herodotus (Greek historian), 44, 
46, 73, 83, 85, 91-93, 96, 103, 112, 
114, 144b, 152, 162, 167, 176, 
188, 189, 435, 436, 440, 445, 446, 
470, 471, 472, 474, 475, 477-480, 
486, 491, 518, 529-533, 542 

Heroo (Egyptian city) (see Is- 
mailia), 84, 87, 88 

Hezekiah (king of Judah), 10, 39- 
59, 65-74, 76, 77, 80-82, 84, 85, 
93, 96, 98, 99, 101-111, 113, 117a- 
b, 118a, 119a, 121a-b, 122a, 123a, 
126a-b, 127b, 132a-b, 133b, 
134b, 135b, 136b, 138a, 139a-b, 
142a, 143a, 144a, 145b, 184, 192, 
193, 210, 212, 238, 239, 255, 261, 
264, 271, 272, 327, 365, 400, 433 

Hezekiah (representative of the 
king messiah), 102 

Hezekiah’s illness, 47, 68-70, 107 

Hezekiah’s name, 98, 99 

Hezekiah’s officials, 184 

Hezekiah’s prayer, 50 

Hezekiah’s sickness, 50 

Hezekiah’s sin, 110 

Hezekiah’s treason, 71 

Hezekiah’s tribute, 77, 93, 102 

Hezekiyahu (see Hezekiah), 100, 
117a, 118a, 119a, 121a, 124a, 
125a, 126a, 127a, 129b, 132a, 
133a-b, 134a, 135a-b, 139a, 140a, 
141a, 146b 


Hezeqiyah (see Hezekiah), 98 

Hezeqiyahu (see Hezekiah), 98 

Hieroglyphic inscriptions, 479 

Hieroglyphic writings, 450 

Hieroglyphs (Egyptian), 493 

Hieronymus (Jerome), 490 

High countries (Antiochus travel- 
ling through), 243 

High festival celebration, 424 

High mountains (of Bethzachar- 
ias), 249 

High priest, 20, 32, 33, 228, 239, 
252-256, 258, 259, 263, 289, 300, 
317, 319, 320, 374, 421, 530 

High priest (Alcimus Jakeimos), 
253, 254 

High priest (Ananias, son of 
Nedebaeus), 33 

High priest (Ananus, son of Ana- 
nus), 33 

High priest (Aristobulus ID), 317, 
319, 320 

High Priest (Eleazar), 421 

High priest (Herod appoints), 300 

High priest (Hyrcanus), 374 

High priest John Hyrcanus), 259, 
263, 289, 374 

High priest (Menelaus), 252, 253 

High priest (Menelaus) (10 
years), 253 

High priest (of Lower Egypt) (11 
golden vessels), 530 

High priest (Onias Menelaus), 
252, 253 

High priest (Simon), 228, 255, 256 

High priest (Simon Boethus), 374 

High priest (Yahudah Maqabi) 
(see Judas Maccabaeus), 239 

High priest and ethnarch of the 
Jews (John Hyrcanus), 258, 263 

High priest of Judaea (Aristobu- 
lus), 317 

High priest Yahushua (aka: Jo- 
shua) (the son of Yahuzadaq), 
20, 32 

High priest Yahuzadaq (Jozadak), 
32 


High priestess (wife of Amun), 
510 

High priestess at Thebes, 508 

High priestesses (two cartouches) 
(wife of Amun), 510 

High priestesses in the Wadi 
Gasus inscriptions, 507 

High priesthood (Jewish), 253, 
256, 299 

High-priestly office, 256 

High priest’s office, 320 

High priests, 32, 33, 253 

High priests (family of), 253 

High priests (Hasmonaean), 32 

High priests (servants of Ana- 
nias) (utter rascals), 33 

High Sabbath(s), 21, 301-303, 307 

High Sabbaths, 302 

Hill country, 248 

Hill of Jerusalem, 137a 

Hillel ben Geryis, 384 

Hillel ben Grys (see Hillel ben Ge- 
ryis), 383 

Hillel the elder (founded Jewish 
school), 273 


Himuni (see Hermopolis), 532 

Hininshi (city of Egypt), 532 

Hippolytus, 134b 

Hirimma (city), 52 

Hirimma and Hararatum (cities 
conquered by Sennacherib), 52 

Historical, iii, iv, viii, xxvii, 5, 8- 
10, 22, 44, 59, 76, 77, 80, 82, 91, 
103, 121a, 158, 161, 172, 178, 
184, 192, 193, 224, 279, 285, 291, 
308, 361, 375-379, 386, 428, 434, 
443, 448, 471, 529, 546 

Historical context, 279 

Historical data, 9, 443 

Historical detail, 308 

Historical documentation, 22, 76 

Historical episodes in Israelite 
history, 428 

Historical error (illusion of), 9 

Historical event(s), iii, viii, 5, 8, 9, 
121a, 291, 375 

Historical evidence, 361, 529 

Historical fact(s), 77, 193, 546 

Historical foundation, 82 

Historical information found in 
Scriptures, viii 

Historical literature of the Assyr- 
ians, 80 

Historical merit, 91 

Historical notices, 386 

Historical or linguistic support 
(none), 378 

Historical period(s), iv, viii, 10 

Historical place, 193 

Historical pursuits, xxvii 

Historical record (year 150 Seleu- 
cid dismissed) (assumed an 
error), 224 

Historical record(s), viii, 44, 59, 
158, 172, 224, 377, 379, 471 

Historical records (Assyrian army 
destroyed on Passover), 59 

Historical records (dates for 
Tsawi Terhaq), 172 

Historical records (obtained by 
Herodotus from Egyptian 
priests), 471 

Historical records (rabbis place 
own interpretation on), 377, 379 

Historical records (struck by 
plague at Pelusium), 44 

Historical records (Tirhaqah was 
king of Kush), 158 

Historical seminar, iii 

Historical settings, iii 

Historical sources, 161, 376 

Historical study, 192 

Historical support, 178 

Historical terms, 103 

Historical texts, xxvii 

Historical times, iii 

Historical value, 184 

Historical works, 285 

Historical year, 9 

History of Antony’s wards, 283 

History of Chaldaea (by Berossos), 
116a, 130a 

History of Herod, 291 

History of Khu-Re’ Nefertem Ta- 
harqa, 189 

History of Thutmose III, 153 

Hittites (people of central Anato- 
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lia), 161 

Holiday (a sabbathon), 3 

Holy, 18, 243, 247, 253, 254, 297, 
334, 371-373, 378, 419, 459, 462, 
479 

Holy Mountain of Gebel Barkal, 
462 

Holy Nysa (Gebel Barkal in Na- 
pata), 479 

Honorable priesthood had died 
(Jewish), 34 

Hophra (see Wahibre Haaibre), 
200, 437, 470 

Hophra (see Wahibre Haaibre), 
470 

Horbeit (Pharbaithos) (aka: Hur- 
bayt) (city of Lower Egypt, 534 

Horde of mice, 106 

Horn(s) (shophar) (day of Atone- 
ment), 3, 25-28 

Horse(s), 55, 70, 82, 112, 204 245, 
246, 465, 478 

Horseback, 242 

Horseman, 242 

Horsemen, 84, 95, 242, 245, 246, 
249 

Horus (Egyptian god), 459, 479, 
499, 523 

Horus (throne name) (Egypt), 
177, 450, 459, 488 

Horus Lofty-of-Diadems (see Ne- 
fertem Taharqa), 153, 154, 498 

Horus: Mighty-bull, who-ap- 
pears-in-Napata (see Piye), 191, 
501 


Horus on the throne (Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 523 

Hoshea (king of Israel), 538, 540- 
542 

Host from Arabia (led by Senna- 
cherib), 91, 92 

House of Ahaz (sundial at), 46, 
107 

House of Herod ruled (103 years 
of the Roman period), 228 

House of Israel, ix, 6, 7, 57, 373 

House of Judah, ix, 6, 7, 42, 143a- 
b 

House of Nisroch (god of King 
Sennacherib), 97 

House of Piye, 164 

House of Shabaqo, 164 

House of Yahweh, 71, 93, 105, 
120a, 126a, 135a-b, 140a, 141a 

Houses of rest in the evening 
(sunset), 439, 442, 454 

Howdah (seat on back of war ele- 
phant), 249 

Human and the divine, 512 

Humban-nikash (king of Elam), 
79 

Humri (see 
“Omri’), ix 

Humria (see Ghumria), ix 

Humria (see Ghumria), ix 

Hungarian, 232 

Hungary, 232 

Hurgada (city of Egypt), 507 

Huru (Syria-Palestine), 471, 472, 
504, 505 

Husband-brother Thutmose II (of 
Queen Hatshepsut), 461 


Ghumri) (KJV 


Hyenas, 388 

Hypocoristic version of the name 
Piankhi (Piye), 185 

Hypothetical Coregencies: Sur- 
vey, 486 


l’ahmes (young Egyptian priest 
of Daphnae), 447, 454 

Iadi’ (city in the Bazu district), 90 

Iamani (king of Ashdod), 54, 82, 
83, 484, 485, 489 

lasubigallai (tribe east of Tigris 
River), 54 

Iberia (Spain), 190, 191, 502 

Iberians (branch east of the Black 
Sea), 284 

Ibises (used in front line against 
Egyptians by Cambyses II), 435 

Identifying Yahweh with Baal, 
110 

Ides of April, 263 

Ides of October, 344, 346 

Ides of Quinctiles July), 315 

Ides of September, 349 

Idrimi (king of Alalakh), 110 

Idumaea (land of Edom), 230, 
242, 248, 289, 367, 368, 369-374, 
379, 428 

Idumaean (Edomite), 373-375, 
379 

Idumaean Jews, 379 

Idumaeans (Edomites), 242, 367, 
368, 371-375, 378, 428 

Idumaeans (joined the Judaeans), 
374 

Idumaeans, devout Jews, 428 

Ienysus (city) (along coast of the 
southern Levant), 189 

Ill, 45, 47, 50, 59, 107, 230, 244, 319 

Ill-prepared (Cambyses II), 475 

Illness, 45-48, 50, 68-70, 73, 83, 
106, 107, 133a, 135a, 136b, 139a, 
230, 244 

Illnesses (bodily), 323 

IM 3733, 151, 156 

IM 4133 (epitaph of Apis bull), 
476 

IM 4187 (epitaph of Apis bull), 
477 

Imperator (Gaius Caesar), 264 

Imperator (Hadrian), 391 

Imperator Dolabella (Publius 
Cornelius Dolabella) (consul 44 
B.C.E.), 258 

Imperial effigy, 351, 364 

Impious men of Israel, 246, 254 

Imposts (paid to Sennacherib), 71 

Impression of a greater conquest, 
175 

Imprisoned (Padi), 71, 104 

Imprisoned (Simon’s wife and 
two sons), 256 

Inaros II (Egyptian rebel ruler), 
446 

Indebted land (set free), 26 

Independence (Bar Kochba), 409, 
422, 423, 425 

Independence of Judah, 78 

Independent (Egypt), 84 

Independent (Jubilee appears to 
be), 21 

Independent evidence, 78 


India (lunar eclipse in Mumbai), 
443, 444, 447 

India (part of) (eastern land of 
Kush), 540 

Indian (one from India), 249 

Infantry (of Antiochus V), 245 

Infected (Assyrian army), 45 

Infestation of mice, 40 

Inhabitable world (northern 
limits) (Qebkh-Khor), 493 

Inhabitants of Jerusalem, 278 

Inherit the throne of his uncle 
(Kushite king with no heir), 514 

Inheritance, 27, 246, 371, 372 

Inherited an ongoing war (Ne- 
pherites I), 453 

Inner precinct of the Temple (of 
Yahweh), 305 

Inscription at the Serapeum in 
Memphis (Year 2 Shabaqo), 491 

Inscription on the quay at Kar- 
nak, 534 

Inscription(s) (of Sennacherib), 
66, 80, 108, 112, 113, 150, 161 

Inscriptions (Amun temple 
walls), 463 

Inscriptions (ancient Egyptian), 
114, 152, 155, 157, 158, 166, 172, 
179, 184, 185, 189, 457, 463, 483, 
489, 490 

Inscriptions (Assyrian), 56, 79, 80, 
81, 89, 95, 100, 112, 163, 166, 174, 
175 

Inscriptions (Assyrians, Egyp- 
tians, and other ancient), viii 

Inscriptions (coins), 420 

Inscriptions (Dynasty XXV 
kings), 483 

Inscriptions (hieroglyphic) (re- 
garding Gebel Barkal), 479 

Inscriptions (Kushite), 153, 157, 
158, 166, 172, 185, 189, 463, 457, 
463, 479, 483 

Inscriptions (of Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 157, 158, 166, 172, 189 

Inscriptions (of Taharqa Piye), 
185, 189, 457, 463 

Inscriptions (regarding Hadrian), 
415 

Inscriptions (Victory Stela), 463 

Inscriptions of Assurbanipal, 467 

Instructions of Ankhseshonqi, 441 

Instrument (round) (on tower), 
252 

Instrument (royal sister) (legiti- 
macy of Kushite king), 513 

Instrument (sistrum percussion), 
510 

Instrument of a plague (mice), 
106 

Instruments (written on), 255 

Instruments to cast fire and stone, 
250 

Insurgents (Jews), 408, 419 

Insurrection (of Artabanus), 212 

Insurrection (of Bar Kochba), 398 

Insurrection (in Egypt) (days of 
Piye), 464 

Intercalary month, 12, 311, 314, 
315 

Intercalated year, 16 

Intercalation(s), 314, 315 
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Intermarried (12 royal families of 
Egypt), 530 

Interpretive Armenian text, 490, 
495 

Inw (tribute) of Huru, 504 

Invade, 56, 81, 82, 85, 111, 230, 
233, 234, 390, 489, 532, 537 

Invade (Egypt) (Kashta), 537 

Invade Egypt (Esarhaddon), 532 

Invade Egypt (excuse to) (for Sar- 
gon), 489 

Invade Egypt (Sennacherib), 82, 
111 


Invade Judaea (Antiochus V), 234 

Invade Judaea (Lysias), 233 

Invade Judaea (Vespasian), 390 

Invade Khatti-land (Sennache- 
rib), 56 

Invade Lower Egypt (Sennache- 
rib), 85 

Invade Persia (Antiochus IV), 230 

Invaded, 43-45, 47, 52, 56, 59, 68, 
82, 83, 90, 94, 95, 131b, 132b, 
160, 162, 164, 167, 170, 174, 190, 
230, 259, 289, 295, 315, 368, 379, 
453, 465, 469, 470, 472, 474, 480, 
484, 491, 503, 518, 537 

Invaded (Arabia) (Sennacherib), 
90 

Invaded (Egypt by Shabago [Sa- 
bakos]), 162, 164, 167, 491 

Invaded (Idumaea) (Simon), 368, 
379 

Invaded (mice) (the Assyrian 
camp), 131b 

Invaded (Phoenicia & Palestia by 
Sennacherib), 45 

Invaded (the northern parts of 
Kush) (Psamtik II), 469 

Invaded Akkad (Sennacherib), 52 

Invaded and conquered 
Kush/Melubha (Esarhaddon & 
Assurbanipal), 174 

Invaded Asia (Spartans), 453 

Invaded Egypt (Assurbanipal), 
465 


Invaded Egypt (Kashta), 537 

Invaded Egypt (Taharqa II), 518 

Invaded Egypt (Urud-Amun), 
518 

Invaded Egypt and Ethiopia 
(Cambyses II), 170 

Invaded Ekron and Judah (Sen- 
nacherib), 82 

Invaded Ethiopia (Psamtik ID), 
470 

Invaded Kush (Cambyses I), 474, 
480 

Invaded Kush (Psamtik II), 472 

Invaded Galilee (Herod the 
Great), 295 

Invaded Greece (Xerxes of Per- 
sia), 94 

Invaded Hebron, Marisa, Azotus 
(Judas), 230 

Invaded Judaea 
Sidetes), 259 

Invaded Judaea (Pacorus of Par- 
thia), 289 

Invaded Judaea (Pompey), 315 

Invaded Judah (Sennacherib), 44, 
59, 68 


(Antiochus 


Invaded Judah (Zerah of Kush), 
170 

Invaded northern Egypt (Esar- 
haddon), 83 

Invaded Palestia (Sargon), 484 

Invaded the kingdom of the As- 
syrians (Tarraka) (Taharga 
Piye), 132b, 190, 503 

Invaded the land of Judah (Sen- 
nacherib), 43 

Invaded the land of the Kassites 
(Sennacherib), 52 

Invaded Upper Egypt (Kushite 
Queen Kandake), 160 

Invaded western Asia (Egyptians 
& Ethiopians), 95 

Invading, 40, 86, 118a-b, 150, 466, 
473 

Invading (Kush) (Psamtik ID), 473 

Invading Assyrians (Tirhaqah 
battles), 40 

Invading Judah (Sennacherib), 
118b 

Invading Kushites (against Sen- 
nacherib), 150 

Invading the Egyptian delta, 86 

Invading the Palestim town of 
Ashkelon (Sennacherib), 118a 

Invading the northern lands 
(Piye), 466 

Invasion, 16, 39, 40, 43, 44, 53, 55, 
58, 65, 67-69, 70, 73-75, 77, 78, 
81, 83, 84, 86, 91, 98-100, 103, 
106, 113, 149, 150, 158, 164, 174, 
183, 184, 192, 193, 212, 231-235, 
239, 258, 289, 315, 319, 367-369, 
428, 434, 436, 437, 462, 471, 472, 
474, 475, 478, 480, 491, 503, 504, 
515, 529 

Invasion by Sennacherib (against 
Jerusalem), 65, 77 

Invasion force against Judaea (by 
Greek king of Syria), 233 

Invasion into Kanaan, 16 

Invasion of Babylonia (by Senna- 
cherib), 55 

Invasion of Egypt, 86 

Invasion of Egypt (by Sennache- 
rib), 40, 86 

Invasion of Egypt (by Urud- 
Amun), 529 

Invasion of Egypt (Victory Stela 
of Piye), 462 

Invasion of Idumaea (Simon’s), 
428 

Invasion of Judaea (by Antiochus 
V), 235 

Invasion of Judaea (neglected by 
Vespasian and Titus), 368 

Invasion of Judaea by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 258 

Invasion of Judaea by Pacorus, 
289 

Invasion of Judaean Idumaea by 
Simon ben Gioras, 367 

Invasion of Judah (by Sennache- 
rib), 39, 65, 67, 74, 77, 85, 98, 
101, 113, 149, 150, 158, 159, 184, 
192, 193, 239 

Invasion of Kush, 472, 475, 478, 
480 

Invasion of Lower Egypt, 491 


Invasion of Syria and Judaea by 
Pacorus, 289 

Invasion of Syria by Shalmaneser 
Il, 95 

Invasion of the Egyptian king 
Psamtik II, 164 

Ionia (Tamos, satrap of), 449 

Ionia (mercenaries from), 531 

Ionians and Carians (clad in 
bronze armor), 531, 533 

Iptiharéshu, king of Pihattihu- 
runpik (in Egypt), 532 

‘Ir Nahash (see Ayr Nakhash), 
383 

Tran, 52, 484-486 

Iran (lands of Medes in), 52 

Iran (monument from), 486 

Iran (mountainous districts of), 
484, 485 

Iran (region of Karalla), 484 

Iran (Tang-i Var pass), 484 

Iraq (Arab tribes of), 92 

Iron, 56, 120b, 375, 420 

Iron boot of the Romans, 375, 420 

Iron chariots, 120b 

Irrigate crops, 293 

Irrigated fields, 276 

Irrigation rights, 413 

Irving (in Texas), 232 

Is-el (see Israel), 406 

Isaak (father of Israel and Edom), 
370 

Isaiah (book of), 5, 41, 42, 49, 65, 
74, 77, 94, 97, 98, 99, 102, 104, 
117a, 118a, 121a, 122a, 123a, 
124a, 125a, 126a, 127a-b, 128a-b, 
132a, 133a, 134a, 135a, 136a, 
137a, 138a, 139a, 140a, 141a, 
142a, 143a, 144a, 145a, 146a, 
150, 183 

Isaiah (prophet), 5, 6, 40-42, 48, 
49,50, 67, 71, 74-76, 98, 105, 107, 
127a, 133a-b, 134a, 135a-b, 137a- 
b, 141a 

Isaiah prophesied, 98 

Isaiah recension, 99 

Isaiah Scroll (Qumran), 132b, 
139b 

Isana (city of Samaria), 296, 311 

Ishmael (father of many Arab 
tribes), 89, 90 

Ishpimatu, king of Taini (Theny, 
This) (in Egypt), 532 

Isis (goddess) (mother of Horus), 
479, 535, 526 

Island (Arvad), 87 

Island city of Tyre, 116b 

Island of Elbo (in marshland of 
Egypt), 491 

Island of Rhodes, 287 

Island state of Meroe, 159 

Isles, 246 

Ismailia (city of Egypt), 84, 87 

Israel, iii, ix, 6, 7, 16, 20, 31, 49, 54, 
67, 94, 103, 110, 117b, 122b, 
142a, 145b, 146b, 161, 177, 188, 
207, 209, 246, 254, 255, 274, 370, 
372, 383-386, 391, 392, 400, 401, 
405, 406, 408, 409, 412, 415, 417, 
419-425, 428, 429, 538, 540, 541 

Israel (King Hoshea), 538, 541 

Israel (subject to Shalmaneser ITI), 
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540 tem), 313 Jerusalem delivered, 146b 

Israel (Ten tribes), 540 Jan. 1 to Jan. 1, late Roman reck- Jerusalem district, 424 

Israel and Judah, 7, 177 oning, 299 Jerusalem falls into the hands of 


Israel’s capital city (Samaria), ix 

Israelite (sources), ix 

Israelite calendar, 50 

Israelite chronology, iii, iv, vi, ix, 
x, 7,19 

Israelite Chronology (book), 19, 28, 
429 

Israelite entrance into Kanaan, 20 

Israelite history, iii, iv, 9, 428 

Israelite king (Solomon) (Thut- 
mose II daughter), 518 

Israelite King Hoshea, 540 

Israelite kings, iv, 30 

Israelite lands, 25 

Israelite Migrations (IM) (book), 
538 

Israelite month (7th), 207 

Israelite nations, Israel and Judah, 
177 

Israelite reckoning (Abib 1st), 201, 
255 

Israelite records (other chronol- 
ogies clocked into), iii 

Israelite scribes, 184 

Israelite sojourn in Egypt, 17 

Israelite sources, iii, iv 

Israelite territory, 374 

Israelite tribe of Manasseh, 373 

Israelite tribes of Judah and Si- 
meon, 372, 373 

Israelite year, 27, 299 

Israelite year system, 28 

Israelites, xi, 5-8, 15, 16, 19, 20, 26- 
30, 41, 48, 123a, 175, 176, 187, 
188, 201, 211, 225, 239, 245, 271, 
370, 371, 373, 374, 391, 412, 429, 
502, 539 

Israelites (called Taharga “Tir- 
hagah’”), 502 

Israelites (pronounce Wsr-kn) 
(Sua), 539 

Italian (language), 270 

Italico (see Italicus), 355 

Italico (see Silvanus) (consul 68 
C.E.), 355 

Italicus (Tiberius Catius Asconius 
Silius Italicus) (consul 67 & 68 
C.E.), 355 

Italy, 272, 284, 285, 287, 288, 298, 
318, 362 

Ituraean Arabs, 373 

Ituraeans (a tribe in the Trans-Jor- 
dan district), 373 

Ity (Iti), 156, 483, 530, 534-536 

Iuliano (see Julianus), 354 

Iuput II (Auput ID (ruler of Leon- 
topolis, Egypt), 509 

Ivory, 71, 93 


Jacob (James) (the brother of the 
messiah), 33 

Jacob Israel, 370 

Jacob’s trouble (time of), 5 

Jakeimos (see Alcimus), 253 

James (see Jacob), 33 

Jamnites (inhabitants of the town 
of Jamnia), 242 

Jan. 1, Late Roman reckoning, 313 

Jan. 1 reckoning (the Senator sys- 


Jan. 1 to Jan. 1 reckoning, 298 

Jan. reckoning (Roman year), 295, 
309, 329, 344 

January 1 reckoning, 317, 360, 477 

January 1 reckoning (Egyptian 
system) 477 

January 1 reckoning for Nero, 360 

January reckoning, 476 

January system (Note of Indebt- 
edness), 364 

Japha was captured (see Jota- 
pata), 359 

Jasher (see Sepher ha-Yashar), 16 

Jaun Gamez (professor), 232, 270 

Jebel Musa (in Morocco), 190 

Jehoash (see Yahuash, king of Is- 
rael), 177 

Jehoash (see Yahuash, king of 
Judah), 177 

Jehoiachin (king of Judah), 198, 
199 

Jehoiakim (see Yahuyaqim), 294 

Jehoiarib (priestly division), 376 

Jehoram (see Yahuram), 177 

Jehu (king of Israel), ix 

Jeremiah (prophet), 197-200, 202 

Jericho, 222, 255, 256, 272, 293, 
296, 300, 311, 317 

Jerome, 138a, 192, 208, 214, 220, 
260, 370, 389, 402, 490, 539 

Jerome (Hieronymus), 490 

Jerome’s Chronicle, 494 

Jerusalem (capital city of Judah), 
18, 72, 74, 105 

Jerusalem (city),v,6 -ll, 13, 
17-22, 29, 31, 33, 34, 39-45, 48- 
50, 55-58, 65-74, 76-78, 80-82, 84- 
88, 94-98, 102, 104-109, 111, 112, 
113, 118a, 119a-b, 121a-b, 123a, 
128a-b, 130b, 131la-b, 132a-b, 
133a, 137a-b, 138a-b, 140a, 142a, 
143a-b, 144a, 145b, 146a-b, 150, 
160, 161, 183, 188, 189, 197-205, 
207-212, 214-216, 219, 222, 224, 
227, 229-239, 243-246, 250, 252, 
253, 258, 259, 261, 264, 269-272, 
277-280, 282-286, 290, 291, 296- 
309, 311-313, 316-321, 326-328, 
330, 333, 337, 338, 350, 351, 358, 
359, 361-363, 365, 367-369, 372, 
374-376, 379, 387, 389, 391, 395- 
397, 400, 402, 405-408, 413, 415, 
416, 419, 421-428, 433, 503, 543 

Jerusalem (Assyrian army at), 433 

Jerusalem (Assyrians against), 
433 

Jerusalem (Assyrians destroyed 
before walls of), 503 

Jerusalem (captured by Herod 
the Great), 543 

Jerusalem (colonized by for- 
eigners), 387 

Jerusalem (not besieged or cap- 
tured by Sennacherib), 109 

Jerusalem (see Qadesh & Kadu- 
tis), 188, 189 

Jerusalem and the Temple fell, 22 

Jerusalem captured (in non-Sab- 
bath year), 271 


Herod, 312 

Jerusalem fell, 8, 11, 21, 278, 301, 
307, 350, 362, 391, 395, 397, 408 

Jerusalem was captured by Bar 
Kokhba, 405 

Jesus Christ (see Yahushua the 
messiah), 5 

Jew, 212, 216, 222, 248, 295, 358, 
374 

Jewels, 71, 93 

Jewess (Doris, Herod’s wife), 374 

Jewish and Christian chronolo- 
gists, iv 

Jewish and Christian writers, vi 

Jewish and Christian writings, 77 

Jewish Antiquities (book of), 242- 
254, 328 

Jewish Aramaic (post-exile lan- 
guage spoken by the Jews), 224 

Jewish belief (Sennacherib ar- 
rived in Syria mid-November), 
434 

Jewish calendar, viii, 223, 306, 310 

Jewish camp at Bethzacharias, 
234 

Jewish chronology, xi, 399 

Jewish coins (of first Jewish re- 
volt), 361 

Jewish coins (of second Jewish re- 
volt), 405 

Jewish colony at Elephantine, 448 

Jewish contemporaries (of Jose), 
433 

Jewish Festival of Tabernacles, 
328 

Jewish high priest, 319 

Jewish High Sabbath, 307 

Jewish history, vi, vii, 273, 303, 
375, 399, 402 

Jewish lunar months, 225 

Jewish messiah, viii, 413, 425 

Jewish Nisan (Abib) reckoning, 
297 

Jewish Omen text, 28, 250 

Jewish people, 222, 399, 423 

Jewish people at Jerusalem, 423 

Jewish people of Yahushua’s 
time, 6 

Jewish persecutions (under Dom- 
itian), 546 

Jewish priest, 39, 70, 183, 224, 225, 
227, 302, 351, 363, 434 

Jewish priest (John Hyrcanus), 
374 


Jewish priest (Josephus), 39, 70, 
183, 225, 227, 302, 351, 363, 434 

Jewish priest and historian (Jose- 
phus), 39, 227 

Jewish priest and of priestly an- 
cestry (Josephus), 224 

Jewish priest Josephus, 70, 183, 
351, 363, 434 

Jewish priesthood, 358 

Jewish reckoning, 365, 396 

Jewish records (destroyed by the 
Romans), 17 

Jewish records (rabbis altered ob- 
servance of Sabbath day), 277 

Jewish Revolt of 66 C.E. until the 
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end of the conflict with Qui- 
etus, 546 

Jewish ruler (Agrippa), 358 

Jewish ruler Alexander Jannaeus, 
222 

Jewish rulers (in Judaea), 358 

Jewish Sabbath year, 33, 265 

Jewish soldiers, 300 

Jewish Talmudic interpretation, 
275 

Jewish Talmudic law, 428 

Jewish winter, 295 

Jewish writers, 16, 48, 175, 377, 
427,541 

Jewish writings, 8, 77 

Jewish year system, 216 

Jewry, 13 

Jews (chronology) (absence of 
Domitian), 546 

Jews (practice of Sabbath year) 
(start 6 months prior), 543 

Jews (rabbinic), 48, 274, 433 


Jews at Jerusalem, 258, 279 

Jews during the period of Jose- 
phus, 434 

Jews in Jerusalem, 271 

Jews of Jerusalem, 204, 271, 305, 
306 

Jews of Judaea, 374 

Jews of Palestine, 390 

Jews of the mid-2nd century C.E,, 
434 

Jews revolted from Rome (66 
C.E.), 228 

Joachos, who was in charge of the 
records (see Joah), 122a 

Joah (the recorder of Hezekiah), 
122a, 123a, 126a, 184 

Joash (see Yahuash, king of Is- 
rael), 177 

Joash (see Yahuash, king of 
Judah), 177 

John (a Jewish citizen), 258 

John (book of), 328 

John (John of Giscala) (aka: Joha- 
nan ben Levi), 421 

John (see John Hyrcanus), 226, 
255-257, 261, 373, 427 

John besieged Ptolemy, 226 

John Hyrcanus, 226, 255-257, 261, 
373, 427 

Joint rule (indicated) (Wadi Gasus 
Graffito), 507 

Jonathan (high priest), 222, 255, 
273 

Jonathan ben Uzziel, 42 

Joppa, 56, 87, 103, 104, 264, 291 

Jordan River, 5, 16, 87, 329, 372, 
389 

Jose (see Rabbi Yose), 13, 433 

Joseph (Herod’s brother), 293, 295 

Josephus (Jewish priest) (histo- 
rian & his works), 9, 12, 13, 16, 
17, 22, 27-29, 31-33, 35, 39, 42, 
44-47, 56, 65, 66, 69, 70, 72-74, 
76, 77, 83-85, 90, 91, 93-95, 102, 
105, 106, 109, 111, 112, 116a, 
117a, 118a-b, 119a, 120a, 121a-b, 
122a, 123a, 124a, 125a, 126a, 
127a, 128a, 130a-b, 131a-b, 132a- 
b, 133a, 134a, 135a, 136a, 137a, 


138a, 139a, 141a-b, 143a, 144a, 
145a, 146a, 149, 157, 175, 176, 
183, 191, 198, 200-203, 208-211, 
215, 217, 219, 221, 222, 224-238, 
255-261, 263, 265, 269-274, 276- 
279, 283, 285-299, 301, 302, 304- 
314, 319-321, 323-326, 328, 329, 
336, 338, 339, 345, 346, 349, 351, 
357-360, 363, 364, 367-372, 374, 
376, 409, 410, 416, 427, 428, 434, 
461, 479, 518, 538, 539, 543 

Josephus, Antiquities, 116a, 117a, 
118a, 119a, 120a, 121a, 122a, 
123a, 124a, 125a, 126a, 127a, 
128a, 130a-b, 131a-b, 132a-b, 
133a, 134a, 135a, 136a, 137a, 
139a, 141a-b, 143a, 144a, 145a, 
146a, 230, 256, 269, 271, 272, 
290, 299, 304, 306, 310, 323, 243 

Josephus texts, 543 

Joshua (see Yahushua, son of Ya- 
huzadaq), 32 

Joshua (see Yahushua, the son of 
Nun), 15, 47, 372, 429 

Joshua (the son of Nun) (see Ya- 
hushua the son of Nun), 15, 429 

Joshua the son of Nun (see Yahu- 
shua the son of Nun), 372 

Jotapata (fortress city in Galilee 
north of Sepphoris), 359, 363 

Jozadak (see Yahuzadaq), 32 

Jubilee celebration, 275 

Jubilee-cycle, 21 

Jubilee rituals, 26, 275 

Jubilee year, 5-7, 10, 16, 19, 21, 26, 
27, 31, 32, 35, 39, 41, 42, 55, 59, 
107, 113, 193, 210, 217, 274, 393, 
400, 429 

Jubilee year (last celebrated), 429 

Jubilee-year, 21 

Jubilee years, xxvii, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 
14, 20, 25, 30, 32, 35, 42, 65, 101, 
113, 149, 271, 273, 274, 375 

Jubilees, 5, 28, 274 

Jubilees (book of), iv, 6, 16, 17, 20, 
257 

Judaea (land), vii, viii, xi, 10, 14- 
17, 19, 22, 25, 29, 31-35, 45, 90, 
132b, 188, 189, 200, 203, 210, 
211, 214-216, 219, 221, 222, 224, 
227, 229-239, 243, 245, 247, 248, 
250, 251, 258, 259, 265, 271-274, 
284, 286, 288, 289, 291, 293-297, 
300, 303, 304, 315, 317, 325, 328, 
329, 333, 334, 336, 337, 344, 350, 
351, 357, 358, 360, 362-365, 368, 
371, 372, 374-376, 379, 386, 388- 
393, 402, 403, 405, 413, 415-417, 
419-426, 428, 429, 434 

Judaea (planting time), 434 

Judaean, 358, 390 

Judaean (coins), 364 

Judaean campaign (Antiochus 
V's), 232, 233 

Judaean Christian, 390 

Judaean conflict (with the Ro- 
mans), 390 

Judaean conflict (with the Syr- 
ians), 224 

Judaean crown, 291, 374 

Judaean crown (Herod), 291, 297, 
374 


Judaean desert, 343, 383, 416 

Judaean food, 336 

Judaean high priest of the 1st cen- 
tury C.E., 33 

Judaean Idumaea, 367 

Judaean Jews, 294 

Judaean king, 374 

Judaean method (ancient), 389 

Judaean nation, 375 

Judaean Note of Indebtedness, 
365 

Judaean population, 18, 375 

Judaean reckoning (for Herod), 
297 

Judaean revolt, 14, 362, 385, 415 

Judaean rights, 265 

Judaean state, 11, 308 

Judaean system (old), 390 

Judaean vassal, 363 

Judaean war, 363, 402 

Judaean year, 227 

Judaeans, 32, 221, 255, 301, 351, 
364, 371, 374, 392 

Judah (ally of Egypt and Kush), 101 

Judah (close ally of the Ethio- 
pians), 189 

Judah (land, kingdom, territory, 
or region of), ix, 6, 7, 10, 32, 39, 
40, 42-45, 47-50, 53, 54, 56, 57, 
59, 65-69, 71, 72, 74, 76-78, 81- 
87, 89-92, 95, 97, 98, 100-104, 
106, 108, 110, 113, 116a-b, 117a, 
118a-b, 119a, 120a, 121a, 123a, 
132a, 133b, 139a, 143a-b, 146b, 
149, 150, 158, 159, 161, 170, 177, 
181, 184, 188, 189, 192, 193, 197- 
200, 202-205, 207, 210, 239, 294, 
303, 370-374, 376, 429, 433, 434, 
471,518 

Judah (mat Yaudaaa), ix 

Judah and Egypt, 90-92 

Judah-Palestia region, 74 

Judah, the ally of Egypt and 
Kush, 101 

Judah(ite) (city, cities of), 39, 43- 
45, 51, 66, 70, 84, 104, 106, 117a, 
118b 

Judahite allies (of Egypt and 
Kush), 84 

Judahite annals, 100 

Judahite city of Lachish, 39, 118b 

Judahite revolt, 40, 204 

Judahite voice, 124a, 140a 

Judahite(s) (people of Judah), 10, 
39, 40, 42, 44, 48-50, 53, 54, 57, 
70, 81, 84, 100, 102, 104, 105, 109, 
110, 118b, 123a, 124a, 129b, 
140a, 143b, 189, 197, 202, 204, 
374, 433, 434 

Judaism, 11, 35, 160, 161, 274, 373, 
375, 376 

Judan (Rabbi), 49 

Judas Maccabaeus (see Yahudah 
Magabi), 227, 230, 239, 252, 254 

Judea (see Judaea), 420 

Judgment day, vii, 27 

Judgment seat (at Ptolemais), 252 

Julian calendar, viii, 152, 315, 316, 
318, 443 

Julian form (of the calendar), 315 

Julian reckoning, 114, 170, 315, 
316, 318, 319 
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Julianus (Marcus Aquila Julianus) 
(consul 38 & 40 C.E.), 354, 355 
Julius Caesar (see Gaius Julius 
Caesar), 314, 315, 345 

Julius Severus (Sextus Julius Sev- 
erus) (Roman general) (gov- 
ernor of Britain), 388 

July reckoning (Attic system), 309 

Junior co-regent (Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 524 

Junior votaress (Amenirdis I), 508 

Junior votaress (Amenirdis II, 515 

Junius Silanus (Decimus Junius 
Silanus) (consul 62 B.C.E.), 318 

Jupiter (Roman god) (see Dios & 
Zeus), 18, 387 

Justin (Marcus Junianus Justinus 
Frontinus) (Roman historian), 
vi, 260 


Kadutis (see Qadesh [Jerusalem]), 
188, 189 

Kainan (grandson of Shem), v 

Kaiser (emperor of Germany), 
159 

Kalah (city of Assyria) (aka: 
Calah), ix 

Kalends of April, 345 

Kalends of February, 339, 346 

Kalends of January, 347, 348 

Kalends of July, 349 

Kalends of May, 348 

Kalends of October, 349 

Kalends of September, 345 

Kambyses (see Cambyses II), 479 

Kamet (Black-land) (Egypt), 188, 
502 

Kana (village in Samaria), 296 

Kanaan (land) (KJV “Canaan” ), 
15, 16, 19, 20, 274, 429 

Kanaani (people of Kanaan) (aka: 
Canaanites), 16, 161, 370 

Kanaani Emori (Amorites, 
Moors), 16 

Kandake, 160, 161, 164, 169, 170, 
177, 468, 527 

Kandake (1st century C.E. Ethio- 
pian queen), 160 

Kandake (a warrior-queen of the 
Ethiopians), 160 

Kandake (Candacen, Candace), 
160, 468 

Kandake (contemporary of Yahu- 
shua the messiah), 160 

Kandake (Makeda) (the queen of 
Shaba), 161, 177 

Kandake (Meroitic title), 160, 468 

Kandake (name means Queen 
mother, great woman, royal 
mother), 160, 161, 468, 527 

Kandake (Nicauta, Ni-kauta) (see 
Qalhata), 160, 161, 169, 170, 468 

Kandake (one queen mentioned 
in the book of Acts), 160 

Kandake (Queen mother), 160, 
161, 164, 169 

Kandake (Queen of Saba), 177 

Kandake (several Kushite queens 
named), 160, 177 

Kandake of Meroe, 164 

Kandakes (several, five), 160, 177 

Karalla (region of Iran), 484 


Karnak (in the city of Thebes) 
(Upper Egypt), 156, 188, 441, 
461, 469, 483, 487, 502, 509, 534 

Karnak Nile-level inscriptions, 
no. 33, 156, 483, 486 

Karnak Pylon VH, 461 

Karoadjet (wife of Osorkon III), 
508 

Kasaqa (sister-wife of Alara), 169, 
492 

Kashta (Adramelekh), 169, 541 

Kashta (ally of Osorkon IIT), 540- 
542 

Kashta (and Alara) (falsely as- 
sumed to be brothers), 492 

Kashta (at Thebes), 508, 538, 542 

Kashta (coregent with Shabaqo), 
488, 491, 533, 537, 542 

Kashta (daughter is Amenirdis 1), 
492, 508, 509, 511, 515, 537, 538 

Kashta (family of united with 
Alara’s), 163, 468, 518, 527 

Kashta (father of Shabago), 163, 
166, 167, 187, 487-489, 533 

Kashta (king of Egypt), 541 

Kashta (king of Kush), 161, 163, 
166-170, 173, 187, 464, 468, 485, 
487-489, 491, 492, 508, 509, 511, 
515, 518, 519, 527, 533, 537, 538, 
540-542 

Kashta (king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt), 537 

Kashta (lived in Upper Egypt), 
542 

Kashta (monuments of), 537 

Kashta (not closely related to 
Piye), 509 

Kashta (Shapatakuu) (Shebitku 1), 
169, 487, 489, 541, 542 

Kashta (Year 1 inscription), 537 

Kashta, a Kushite ruler, 489 

Kashta and King Alara (lines 
merged), 527 

Kashta and Queen Pebatjma of 
Kush, 508 

Kashta Hanyon (II) (see Kashta), 
169, 170, 537 

Kashta invaded Egypt, 537 

Kashta lived in Thebes and Ele- 
phantine, 541 

Kashta of Kush, 508, 537, 540 

Kashta reigned in Kush, 542 

Kashta ruled Kush for 13 years, 
537 

Kashta, Shabago, Aspurta, and 
others (descendants of Menelik 
I), 161 

Kashta, the descendant of Mene- 
lik I, 519 

Kashta, the father of Shabaqo, 
167, 487-489 

Kashta, the grandfather of She- 
bitku II, 489 

Kashta’s line (of kings), 163, 187, 
518 

Kashta’s reign in Egypt, 538 

Kashtas (at least two), 177 

Kassites (people east of Babylo- 
nia), 52, 53, 88 

Kawa (city of Kush) (Gempaten, 
Gematen), 153, 155, 174, 181, 
469, 491, 512 


Kawa (texts), 491, 496, 513 

Kawa IV and V texts, 496 

Kawa inscriptions in Kush, 491 

Kebra Nagast (book), 161, 189, 
518 

Kerkis (just north of the 5th Cata- 
ract), 470, 472, 473 

Keslon (town in Judaea), 343, 344 

Key, 7, 48, 77, 168, 208, 386, 415, 
422 

Khanin of Tzyah, 343 

Khartum (city of Upper Kush), 
181 

Khatti (tribe & land), 88, 110, 189, 
502 

Khatti and Mitanni treaty, 110 

Khatti-Aram (Phoenicia-Syria), 
90 

Khatti-land, 56, 175 

Khebron (see Thutmose I & Khe- 
peren) (aka: Chebron), 461 

Khemenu (see Hermopolis), 462 

Khemmis (city of Upper Egypt), 
523, 525, 527 

Kheperen (see Thutmose I & Khe- 
bron), 461 

Khirbet et-Tubeiqah (see Bethzura), 
234 

Khitti (see Hatti), 110 

Khitti-land (see Khatti-land), 175 

Khnemet-Amun-Hatshepsut 
(Queen of Egypt and Kush), 
460 


Khnum-Ré (Egyptian deity of the 
source of the Nile), 537 

Khorite country of Seir, 370 

Khronographeion, 114 

Khu-Nefertem Re’ (see Khu-Re‘ 
Nefertem Taharqa), 149 

Khu-Re’ Nefertem (see Khu-Re’ 
Nefertem Taharqa), 149, 186 

Khu-Re’ Nefertem, Son of Ra, Ta- 
harqa (see Khu-Re’ Nefertem 
Taharqa), 186 

Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharga, 76, 
79, 100, 114, 149-151, 164, 166, 
169, 171, 183, 184, 186, 188, 189, 
192, 193 

Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharga (Ta- 
harga IL, king of Egypt), 76, 79, 
100, 114, 149-151, 164, 166, 169, 
171, 183, 184, 188, 189, 192, 193 

Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharqa II (see 
Khu-Re’ Nefertem Taharqa), 
169 

Khumri (King Ghumri) (English 
“Omri’”) (father of King Ahab), ix 

Khumria (see Ghumria), ix 

Khur (see Huru), 471 

King (of Kush), 157 

King Ghumri (King Omri of Is- 
rael), ix 

King Hezekiah of Judah, 10, 45, 
47, 56, 103, 113 

King Hoshea of Israel, 538, 541 

King in Egypt (Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 166 

King in Egypt (Piye), 191, 193 

King Kashta (of Kush), 166, 167, 
468, 489, 508, 527, 537 

King Kashta and King Alara 
(lines merged), 527 
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King Kashta and Queen Pebatjma 
of Kush, 508 

King Messiah (Rabbi Akiba calls 
Bar Kochba), 399 

King of a united Egypt (first) 
(Menes), 46 

King of Arabia, 91 

King of Aram, ix 

King of Arpad, 133a 

King of Ashdod, 54, 71, 82, 128b 

King of Ashkelon, 56, 72, 117b 

King of Assur (Sennacherib), 66 

King of Assyria (Assur), 39, 40, 
46, 47, 49, 66, 67, 69, 79, 85, 97, 
104, 107, 110, 117a, 119a, 120a, 
121a-b, 122a, 122b, 123a, 124a-b, 
125a, 126b, 127a, 128a, 131a, 
132a-b, 133a, 135a-b, 142a-b, 
144a, 145a-b, 146a-b, 149 

King of Assyria and Babylonia 
(Sennacherib), 91 

King of Babylon, 82, 91, 197, 198, 
201, 202, 205, 212, 303, 304 

King of Babylon (Sennacherib), 91 

King of Babylonia (Cambyses ID), 
473 

King of Bit-Yakin (Merodach-Ba- 
ladan), 68 

King of Dynasty XXIV (of Egypt), 
162, 176, 179 

King of Dynasty XXV (of Egypt), 
185, 193 

King of Dynasty XXVI (of Egypt), 
168, 171, 185 

King of Egypt, 79, 83, 105, 122a, 
130b, 131b, 161, 166, 172, 173, 
176, 179, 180, 183, 185, 191, 
253 

King of Egypt (Ptolemy VI), 253 

King of Egypt and Kush (Nefer- 
tem Taharga) (by Assyrians), 
173, 176 

King of Ekron (Padi), 56, 71, 128b 

King of Elam (Humbanr-nikash), 
79 

King of Ethiopia (Adramelekh), 
541 


King of Ethiopia (Kush), 132a-b, 
150, 164, 167, 171, 176, 190, 479, 
491, 503, 518, 533, 540, 541 

King of Ethiopia (Sabakos) (see 
Shabaqo), 164, 167, 491 

King of Ethiopia (see Shabaqo), 
176, 491, 533 

King of Ethiopia (Tirhaqah), 150, 
176 

King of Ethiopia (Tsawi Terhaq), 
171 

King of France, 189 

King of Gaza, 71, 82, 128b 

King of Gaza (Hantinu, Hanno), 
82 

King of Gaza (Silli-bel), 71, 128b 

King of Hamath, 133a 

King of Israel (Hoshea), 538 

King of Judaea (Herod the Great), 
288, 297, 300, 329, 374 

King of Judah, ix, 66, 119a, 120a, 
121a, 132a, 133b, 139a, 146b, 
197, 202, 294 

King of kings (Yahweh), 252 

King of kings, ruler of Rulers 


(Piye), 191, 501, 503 

King of Kush (Ethiopia, Nubia), 
xxvii, 40, 43, 57, 76, 106, 111, 112, 
131a, 132a-b, 154, 157, 158, 165- 
168, 172, 173, 176, 183, 184, 189, 
191, 193, 457, 458, 462, 464, 467, 
473, 488, 496, 501, 504, 508, 512, 
517, 518, 521, 523-525, 527, 532- 
534, 537, 541, 542 

King of Kush (Adamelekh) (see 
Kashta), 541 

King of Kush (Alamani), 512 

King of Kush (another Tahara al- 
ready ruling), 172, 183 

King of Kush (called by the As- 
syrians) (see Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 166, 172, 173 

King of Kush (enthronement of), 
512 

King of Kush (Kashta), 464, 508, 
537, 542 

King of Kush (Nefertem Taharga) 
(not known as in Egypt), 166, 
172, 173 

King of Kush (Ramhay Nastossa- 
nan [Nastasen]), 473 

King of Kush (Shabaqo), 165, 176 

King of Kush (Shebitku never 
called), 488 

King of Kush (Ta-Nuat-Amun), 
521, 523-525, 527 

King of Kush (Taharga II) (see 
Nefertem Taharqa), 189, 518 

King of Kush (Taharga Piye) (i.e., 
Taharqa I), xxvii, 40, 43, 57, 76, 
106, 111, 167, 191, 193, 457, 458, 
462, 464, 467, 501, 504, 523, 534 

King of Kush (Tark&) (see Ta- 
harqa II), 517 

King of Kush (Tarkai) (see Piye), 
189 

King of Kush (Terhaq) (see Piye), 
173 

King of Kush (this Tirhaqah is not 
Nefertem Taharqa), 176 

King of Kush (Tirhak) (see Piye), 
132b 

King of Kush (Tirhaq) (see Piye), 
132b 

King of Kush (Tirhaqah) (see 
Piye), xxvii, 40, 43, 57, 76, 106, 
111, 131a, 132a-b, 154, 157, 158, 
168, 183, 184, 191, 457 

King of Kush (title used for Tir- 
hagah), 157 

King of Kush (Tsawi Terhaq), 173 

King of Kush (Urud-Amun), 524 

King of Kush and Egypt (Sha- 
baqo), 533 

King of Kush and Egypt (Taharga 
ID), 496, 532 

King of Kush and Upper Egypt 
(Shabaqo), 165 

King of Kush and the king of 
Upper Egypt (Shabaqo), 467 

King of Kush in the Tang-i Var in- 
scription, 488 

King of Kush named Tirhaqah 
(true identity), 168 

King of Kush Proper, 112, 166, 173 

King of Macedon (Alexander the 
Great), 243 


King of Meluhbha, 83, 112, 113, 
129b, 161 

King of Memphis and Sais 
(Nekao I), 532 

King of Muzri (Egypt), 82, 175 

King of Muzri (Egypt) and Kush, 
175 

King of Persia (Cambyses II), 170, 
455, 473, 476, 480 

King of Persia (Darius the Great), 
474 

King of Persia (Xerxes), 213 

King of Philip’s old tetrarchy 
(Agrippa), 337 

King of Pontus (Mithridates), 316 

King of Sais (Bakenranef [Boccho- 
ris]), 164, 185 

King of Sais (Tefnakht [Step- 
hinates]), 185 

King of Sidon (Luli), 72, 103, 116b 

King of Syria (Antiochus IV), 222 

King of Syria (Antiochus V), 233 

King of the Arabs (Sennacherib), 
91, 132b, 
King of the Assyrians (Sennache- 
rib), 91, 117b, 121b, 122b, 132b 
King of the city of Iadi’ (Yadi), 90 
King of the city of Sepharvaim, 
133a 

King of the Ethiopians (Zerah), 170 

King of the Jews (last king) 
(Agrippa II), 30 

King of the kings of Muzri, Pa- 
tursu, and Kush, 174 

King of the Kushites (Tarhak, Tir- 
hagah), 146b 

King of the Kushites (Zerah), 170 

King of the two tribes (Hezekiah) 
(king of Benjamin and Judah), 
117a 

King of the world (Sennacherib), 
66, 121b 

King Tirhaqah of Kush, 149 

King of Tyre (Ba’lu), 189 

King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
155, 167, 173, 185, 186, 191 

King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
‘The Possessor of Truth is Ré, 
Son of Ré, Lord of the Two 
lands’ (Kashta), 537 

King-of-Upper-and-Lower-Egypt 
(see Piye), 191, 501, 503 

King-of-Upper-and-Lower-Egypt 
(see Ta-Nuat-Amun), 523, 525f 

King Sargon of Assyria, 68 

King Zedekiah of Judah, 14, 198, 
205, 376, 471 

Kingdom located in the north- 
western Delta, 446 

Kingdom of Israel, ix 

Kingdom of Judah, 49, 50, 104, 
149, 203, 204 

Kingdom of Kush, 149, 163, 514 

Kingdom of Ninos (Nineveh), 
146a 

Kingdom of Persia, 474 

Kingdom of the Assyrians (in- 
vaded by Tarraka) (Tirhaqah), 
132b, 190, 503 

Kingdom of the Israelites, 123a 

Kingdom under King Anlamani, 
471 
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King’s daughter (as the Divine 
Wife of Amun), 510 

King’s Highway, 370 

King’s mother, consort and 
daughter in the royal cult (in 
Kush), 511 

King’s wife, 522 

King(s) of Memphis, 495, 510, 532 

King(s) of Thebes, 510, 514, 515 

Kings and festivals (New Year 
for), 30, 274 

Kings of Amurru, 116b 

Kings of Arabia, 161 

Kings of Aram/Syria, 161 

Kings of Ashdod, Ashkelon, 
Ekron and Gaza, 128b 

Kings of Assyria, 133a, 141a, 161, 
177 

Kings of Babylon, 161 

Kings of Dynasty XXV (of Egypt), 
173, 179 

Kings of Dynasty XXVI (of 
Egypt), 152,178, 185 

Kings of Egypt, 100, 103, 130b, 
162, 167 

Kings of Egypt (Ethiopian, Ku- 
shite), 100, 162, 167 

Kings of Ethiopia, 518 

Kings of Judah, 48 

Kings of Kush, 40, 176, 184, 191 

Kings of Melubha, 161 

Kings of Muzri, 112, 129b, 161 

Kings of Muzri, Patursu, and 
Kush, 174 

Kings of other nations (other than 
the Jews), 30, 273 

Kings of Palestia, 57 

Kings of Persia, 161 

Kings of Sais, 114 

Kings of such expeditions (not 
well-known), 190 

Kings of that region (Phoenicia), 
103 

Kings of the Egyptians, 161 

Kings of the Emori, 161 

Kings of the Hittites, 161 

Kings of the Kanaani, 161 

Kings of the Midiani, 161 

Kings of the Neo-Babylonian Em- 
pire, 190 

Kings of Zobah, 161 

Kipkipi (most likely a name for 
Napata), 166, 520 

KJV “spirit,” 5 

Knot under the tongue (Apis 
bull), 476 

Kochba (meaning “star”) (see 
Kokhba), 399 

Kochebas (see 
Kochba), 385, 387 

Kokhba (see Simeon bar Kochba), 
385 

Kokhbah (see 
Kochba), 385 

Kom Ombo (Kushite town), 166 

Kosiba (see Simeon ben Kosiba), 
422, 546 

Kosibah (see Simeon ben Kosiba), 
385 

Kour (title of a ruler of Kush), 470 

Koziba (see Simeon ben Kosiba), 
385, 545, 546 


Simeon — bar 


Simeon _ bar 


Kozibah (see Kochba), 390, 391, 
545 

Kiihne Phantasie (bold imagina- 
tion), 91 

Kur River (Cyrus River) (located 
south of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains), 88 

Kurgus (see Kerkis), 473 

Kush (Bow-land), 469, 512 

Kush (name expanded to include 
Upper Egypt), 501 

Kush/Meluhbha (Assyrian name 
for Upper Egypt), 161, 174, 175 

Kush (Nubia, Ethiopia), xxvii, 40, 
43, 57, 76, 82, 83, 96, 
100, 101, 106, 108, 111, 112, 114, 
131a, 132a-b, 149-154, 156-176, 
178, 180, 181, 183, 184, 187, 189, 
191-193, 446, 457-459, 462, 464- 
476-481, 484, 485, 487-489, 491- 
493, 495-498, 501, 502-504, 508, 
512, 514, 517-530, 532-538, 540- 
542 Kush (two allied thrones 
ruled), 168 

Kush Proper, 112, 165-167, 173- 
175, 178, 517 

Kush was ruled by a confeder- 
ation of kings, 168 

Kushim (tribes of Kush), 95 

Kushite (Nubian, Ethiopian), 10, 
40, 82, 83, 86, 95, 101, 103, 105, 
106, 108, 111-114, 121b, 149-151, 
153, 154, 156-159, 161-164, 166, 
168, 171, 173-177, 180, 181, 183, 
184, 186, 189, 192, 193, 462, 467- 
469, 471, 473, 484-487, 489, 496, 
501, 503, 509-511, 513, 514, 517- 
520, 523, 541, 542 

Kushite and a Libyan-Egyptian 
monarch (rulers in Thebes), 538 

Kushite and Theban religious do- 
mains, 542 

Kushite (Kashta), 161, 489, 541 

Kushite allies, 40 

Kushite army, 82, 105, 111, 151, 
154, 157, 468 

Kushite chronologies, 469 

Kushite chronology, 193, 467 

Kushite chronology of Tsawi Ter- 
hak, 467 

Kushite client states in Phoenicia, 
154 

Kushite dynastic line, 159 

Kushite Dynasties (early Middle), 
177 

Kushite dynasty, 162, 523 

Kushite dynasty (in Egypt and 
Kush), 162 

Kushite Empire, 95, 192 

Kushite forces, 112, 121b, 154 

Kushite history, 469 

Kushite king (age for leading the 
military), 153 

Kushite king (Aspelta), 164, 473 

Kushite king (inherit the throne 
of his uncle), 514 

Kushite king (name not given), 484 

Kushite king (Piye), 180 

Kushite king (Ta-Nuat-Amun) 
(last to rule Egypt), 520 

Kushite king (Taharqa Piye), 180, 
503 


Kushite king (Tirhaqah) (see Ta- 
harqa Piye), 106, 108, 168 

Kushite king (Tsawi Terhaq [Ter- 
hak] Warada Nagash), 161, 173 

Kushite king in Egypt (Nefertem 
Taharqa), 166 

Kushite king in Egypt (Piye), 193 

Kushite king Kashta (descendant 
of Menelik 1),519 _ 

Kushite king named Sap-pd-ta-ku- 
Tu’, 496 

Kushite king named (Tirhaqah), 149 

Kushite king named Tirhaqah 
(see Tsawi Terhaq & Taharga 
Piye), 10, 158, 159, 171, 173, 180, 
193 

Kushite king named Urdamane 
(Urud-Amun), 519 

Kushite king of Melubha, 83 

Kushite king who attacked Sen- 
nacherib, 184 

Kushite king who ruled Lower 
Egypt, 177 

Kushite kingdom, 486 

Kushite kingdom under King An- 
lamani, 471 

Kushite king(s), 83, 106, 108, 112, 
149, 151, 153, 156-159, 161, 163, 
164, 166, 168, 171, 173, 174, 176, 
177, 180, 184-186, 193, 465, 467, 
473, 485, 489, 496, 503, 510, 513, 
514, 517, 519, 520 

Kushite kings (chronology), 510 

Kushite kings (confederation of), 
176 

Kushite kings (divided up Egypt 
and Kush), 166 

Kushite kings (Ethiopian list), 467 

Kushite kings (Kashta, Shabaqo, 
Aspurta, etc.), 161 

Kushite kings (married their 
sisters), 163 

Kushite kings (Senkamanisken & 
Aspelta), 174 

Kushite kings (Urud-Amun & Ta- 
Nuat-Amun), 517 

Kushite kings in Egypt, 166 

Kushite kings of Dynasty IV of 
Kush, 467 

Kushite kings ruling Egypt, 176, 485 

Kushite kings were full Egyptian- 
ized, 177 

Kushite leader(s), 189, 468 

Kushite military, 150, 153 

Kushite monarch(s), 183, 193 

Kushite names by the Assyrians 
(pronunciations), 487 

Kushite overlord, 103 

Kushite Pharaoh (Tahara II), 496 

Kushite Pharaoh of Egypt, 83, 
101, 113 

Kushite Pharaohs of Dynasty 
XXV, 537 

Kushite power, 462, 471, 511, 523 

Kushite power in Upper Egypt, 
462 

Kushite power over Egyptian ter- 
ritories, 511 

Kushite princess and daughter of 
Kashta (Amenirdis I), 511 

Kushite queen Makeda (queen of 
Sheba), 518 
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Kushite royal families, 159 

Kushite royal women, 511 

Kushite ruler, 485 

Kushite ruler (Kashta), 489 

Kushite ruler (Taharga Piye), 518 

Kushite ruler of Egypt (Urud- 
Amun), 517 

Kushite rulers (of Egypt), 114 

Kushite skullcap-crown, 501 

Kushite throne, 168, 541 

Kushite, who was dwelling in 
Egypt (Adharmlech) (see Ad- 
ramelekh), 541 

Kushites, 84, 105, 111, 146b, 150, 
154, 170, 174, 175, 178, 179, 465, 
468, 469, 471-473, 491, 501, 503, 
509, 515, 518, 524, 529 

Kushites (conquest of Lower 
Egypt), 491 

Kushites (lost Lower Egypt to As- 
syrians), 518 

Kushites (Nhsyw), 469, 471 

Kushites of northern Kush, 472 

Kushites pushed the Assyrians 
back, 529 


L. Cassius (Lucius Cassius Lon- 
ginus) (consul 30 C.E.), 354 

L. Piso (Lucius Calpurnius Piso) 
(consul 27 C.E.), 354 

L. Pomponius (Lucius Pompo- 
nius Flaccus) (consul 17 C.E.), 
354 

L. Scribonius (Lucius Scribonius 
Libo) (consul 16 C.E.), 354 

L. Visellius (Lucius Visellius 
Varro) (consul 24 C.E.), 354 

L. Vitellius (Lucius Vitellius I) 
(consul 34 C.E.), 354 

La-ki-su (see Lachish), 121b 

Lachish (city in the lowlands of 
Judah), 39, 40, 44, 56, 65-68, 84, 
87, 93, 94, 99, 104, 105, 111, 118b, 
119a, 121a-b, 128a 

Lacuna(e), 89, 230, 439, 451 

Laid siege to Jerusalem (Antio- 
chus V Eupator), 235, 239 

Lake Gennesaret (the Sea of Gali- 
lee), 295 

Lake Manzala (in NE Egypt), 439 

Lake Moeris (SW of Memphis, 
Egypt), 456 

Lake of Sodom (Dead Sea), 372 

Lake Serbonia (Serbonian Lake) 
(north Sinai), 372 

Lake Timsah (anciently, northern 
part of the Bitter Lakes), 84 

Lake Urmia (in northwest Iran), 
88 

Lamentations Rabbah, 395, 402 

Lamentu, king of Himuni (Her- 
mopolis) (in Egypt), 532 

Land of Shaba (named after 
Shaba, son of Kush) (in Kush), 
518 

Language, 213, 224, 242, 269, 518 

Language of the Jews, 224 

Languages, xxvii, 270, 543 

Last chance to plant before the 
new year, 321 

Last official Sabbath year ob- 
served by the Judaean state, 11 


Late planting, 143a, 321, 325, 385, 
434 

Late Roman reckoning, 283, 299, 
313 

Late Roman reckoning (Jan. 1), 313 

Later rulers (not always waited 
30 years for Heb-Sed), 459, 460 

Latin, 149, 178, 270, 294, 301, 470, 
487, 538, 539, 543 

Latin and Greek (Professor 
Gamez), 270 

Latin manuscripts, 294 

Latin text of Josephus, 539 

Latin texts (of Manetho), 487 

Latin version of Josephus, 538 

Latin Vulgate, 149 

Latin writers, 149 

Latitude of Gaza (land of Idu- 
maea) (2nd century B.C.E.), 371 

Lawgiver (Moses), 409 

Laws of Moses, 207, 209, 373 

Leader of the Arabs (Sennache- 
rib), 93 

Leading spirit of the Revolt 
(Hezekiah), 109 

League of 12 kings, 534 

Leap year was allowed, 315 

Leb (mind, innerself), 5 

Lebanon (mountains of), 295 

Legal decree, 18, 387 

Legate (Petronius), 333, 334 

Legions (of Antony), 296 

Legions (of Hadrian), 388 

Legions (of Titus), 362 

Legitimate ruler of Judaea (Judas 
Maccabaeus), 227 

Legitimization by the god (Nu- 
bian king), 512 

Length of Sennacherib’s Third Cam- 
paign, 45 

Lentulo (see Cornelius), 355 

Lentulo (see Cossus Cornelius), 
354 

Lesser royal seats (in Ethiopia), 
160 

Lesser sister (to System “B”), 8 

Let her live forever, 507, 534, 535 

Let her live forever (epithet of 
Shepenupet), 507 

Let her live forever (epithet of 
Amenirdis), 507 

Let him live, be prosperous, and 
healthy (epithet of Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 526 

Let him live forever (epithet of 
Piye), 534, 535 

Lethekh (measure) (a half-homer), 
384 

Letter (Aramaic Papyrus 13), 451, 
452 

Letter (from Caligula to Petro- 
nius), 337-339 

Letter (from Merodach-Baladan), 
68 

Letter (sent by Gaius Caligula to 
Petronius), 333, 335, 339 

Letter (travel time from Syria to 
Rome), 335 

Letter back from Caesar (received 
by Petronius), 335 

Letter composed by Placid Csiz- 
mazia, 543 


Letter from Petronius (to Caesar), 
335, 338 

Letter of surrender to Piye (by 
Tefnakht), 464 

Letter of Hezekiah, 40 

Letter sent by the Imperator Do- 
labella (to people of Ephesus), 
258 

Letter size is larger, 413 

Letter to King Arta-xerxes (from 
Themistocles), 214 

Letter to Caesar (from Petronius), 
334, 336, 338, 339 

Lettering (size), 417 

Letter(s), xxvii, 40, 41, 50, 68, 100, 
107, 122a, 132a-b, 140a, 141a, 
210, 214, 215, 231-233, 258, 269, 
270, 278, 333-339, 413, 451, 452, 
464, 543 

Letter(s) (from King Sennacherib 
to Hezekiah), 50, 107, 122a, 
132a-b, 140a, 141a 

Letter(s) to the author, 231-233, 
269, 270, 278 

Letters (from Caesar to Petro- 
nius), 337 

Letters in the name 17” (three 
letters) (Yahu), 100 

Letters to Nehemiah (from Arta- 
xerxes I), 210 

Levant (coastal lands along east- 
ern Mediterranean Sea), 151, 
503, 504 

Level country and all the cities 
except Jerusalem (Vespasian oc- 
cupied), 362 

Levites, 207, 209, 211, 377 

Levitical priests, 207 

Leviticus, 3, 6, 25, 26, 31, 34, 223, 
275 

Libation from a bronze vessel, 530 

Libation(s), 530, 531 

Liberty, 3, 5, 7, 25-27, 275 

Libnah (fortified city near La- 
chish), 40, 44, 56, 67, 87, 105, 111 

Libnah of Judah, 40 

Libone (see L. Scribonius), 354 

Libu (Libyans), 466 

Libya (land bordering northwest 
side of Egypt), 85, 151, 191, 532 

Libyan (person from Libya), 442, 
449, 450, 508-510, 538 

Libyan dominance in Egypt, 509 

Libyan dynasty, 509, 510 

Libyan Dynasty XXIII of Egypt, 
508 

Libyan Dynasty XXVI of Egypt, 
449 


Libyan-Egyptian monarch (with 
a Kushite in Thebes), 538 

Libyan monarchs (Takelot IIL, 
etc.), 509 

Libyan rulers (line back to Saite 
rulers Dynasty XXVI), 450 

Libyan Saite line of Dynasty 
XXVI, 442 

Libyans (Meshwesh, Me), 179 

Lieutenants (of Herod the Great), 
304 

Limestone cube statue of Ity (BM 
EA 24429), 156, 483, 530, 535 

Limestone cube statue of Ity 
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(British Museum EA 24429), 
534 
Limmu (Assyrian eponym), 51, 


Limmu-chronicle, 52 

Limmu Metunu of Isana, 52 

Limmu Nabuli of Arbailu, 51 

Line (of king Kashta), 163, 187, 
468, 518 

Linen (Piye’s army dress in), 459 

Liquid outer core (of earth), 46 

List of conquests and battles (in 
records of Sennacherib), 57 

Livia (Livia Drusilla), 346 

Living eloahim, 127a, 141a 

Livy (Titus Livius) (Roman histo- 
rian), 315 

Local dynasts (Egypt), 532, 533 

Local ruler, openly revolted from 
the Romans (Bar Kochba), 425 

Local ruler who through his ex- 
ploits won fame (Bar Kochba), 
415 

Locusts, 369 

Lofty-of-diadems (Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 153, 154, 498 

Long-lived Ethiopians (of Saba), 
475, 478 

Longimanus (see Artra-xerxes I 
Longimanus), 208 

Longino (see L. Cassius), 354 

Longo (Gaius Caecina Largus) 
(consul 42 C.E.), 355 

Lord of Action (ritual) (Taharqa 
ID), 493 

Lord of diadems (Piye), 191, 501 

Lord of the Two Lands (Kashta), 
537 

Lord of the Two Lands (Piye), 
191,501 

Lord of the Two Lands (Psamtik 
1), 519, 533 

Lord of the Two Lands (Taharga 
ID), 493 

Lords of foreign countries (fear 
Piye), 191, 502, 503 

Lot (nephew of Abraham), 497 

Louvre, 443, 447, 477 

Louvre (A83), 443 

Louvre (IM 4187), 477 

Louvre (N 3254), 447 

Low country south of Assyria, 55 

Lower and Middle Egypt 
(Muzri), 161, 165 

Lower Egypt, 82, 83, 85, 87, 112, 
129b, 152, 155, 162, 164-167, 
173-178, 181, 185, 186, 189, 191, 
192 

Lower Kush (northern Kush), 
174,181 

Lower Nubia (northern Kush), 
537 

Lower Syria/ Palestine, 188, 502 

Lubim (Libyans), 95 

Lucian recension, 540 

Lucian text, 149 

Lucius Ampelius (encyclopedist), 
479 

Lucius Cornelius Scipion (consul 
190 B.C.E.), 315 

Lucius Licinius (Lucius Licinius 
Murena) (consul 62 B.C.E.), 318 


Lucius Plancus (Lucius Munatius 
Plancus) (consul 42 B.C.E.), 289 

Ludi Palatini (celebration in honor 
of Augustus Caesar), 346 

Ludwig III of Bavaria, 159 

Lulav (bundle of branches), 406 

Luli (king of Sidon), 56, 72, 103 

Luli of Sidon (Phoenician king), 
56, 57, 72, 103 

Lunar eclipse (March of 4 B.C.E.), 
290 

Lunar eclipse(s), 290, 442-444, 
447, 454 

Lunar month(s), 410, 412 

Lunar reckoning, 409 

Lunette (half-moon-shaped space 
on a stela), 472, 501, 533 

Lusius Quietus (Roman general) 
(a Berber), 390 

Luxor (southern part of ancient 
Thebes, Egypt), 521 

LXX (see Septuagint), iii-v, vii, 41, 
128b, 132b, 139b, 149, 175, 183, 
204, 208, 294, 518, 538, 539 

LXX and Sam., v 

LXX texts, 175 

Lydda (the city of Lod) (aka: 
Ludd) (NW of Jerusalem), 233 

Lydia (kingdom of western Asia 
Minor), 449 

Lying pen (of the scribes), vii 

Lyre (musical instrument), 406 

Lysias (the general of Antiochus 
IV), 230, 231, 233, 238, 244, 245, 
247, 251-253 


M. Asinius (Marcus Asinius 
Agrippa) (consul 25 C.E.), 354 
M. Aurelius (Marcus Aurelius 
Cotta Maximus Messalinus) 
(consul 20 C.E.), 354 

M. Crassus (Marcus Licinius 
Crassus Frugi I) (consul 27 
C.E.), 354 

M. Silanus (Marcus Junius Sila- 
nus Torquatus) (consul 19 C.E.), 
354 

M. Valerius (Marcus Valerius 
Messala Barbatus) (consul 20 
C.E.), 354 

M. Vinicius (Marcus Vinicius) 
(consul 30 C.E.), 354 

M. Vinicius (Marcus Vinicius II) 
(consul 45 C.E.), 355 

Ma (the Meshwesh Libyans), 179, 
466 

Ma-qatz (from the last part), 31 
Maat (Egyptian goddess), 522 
Maatka-re (Ma‘ka-re‘) (see Khne- 
met-Amun-Hatshepsut), 518 
Maccabaeus, 227, 230, 239, 252, 
254 

Maccabean books, 219, 222, 223, 
225, 227, 238, 261 

Maccabean books and Josephus, 
238, 261 

Maccabean leader Jonathan, 273 
Maccabees (book of), 223 
Maccabees (named from Judas 
Maccabaeus), 227 

Macedonia (kingdom in northern 
Greece), 220, 329 


Macedonian (autumn) reckoning, 
260 

Macedonian (Oct.) or Tishri reck- 
oning, 228 

Macedonian calendar, 219, 221, 
225, 226, 310 

Macedonian Greek month of 
Xanthicus, 225 

Macedonian method, 220 
Macedonian November to No- 
vember reckoning, 288 
Macedonian Olympiad, 220, 226 
Macedonian Olympiad calendar, 
310, 311, 357 
Macedonian-Olympian calendar, 
226 

Macedonian period, 310 
Macedonian reckoning, 220, 226, 
228, 260, 261, 309, 360 
Macedonian reckoning (Oct. 
year), 226 

Macedonian Seleucid reckoning, 
30 

Macedonian system (November 
reckoning), 309, 310, 313, 316, 
226 

Macedonian supremacy, 255 
Macedonian version of the calen- 
dar, 435 

Macedonians, 28, 29, 226, 256 
Machaeras (Roman officer in 
army of Ventidius), 372 
Macrinus (see Mario), 355 
Macrobius (Macrobius Ambro- 
sius Theodosius) (Roman 
writer), 314 

Mad desperation of the citizens 
(at Jerusalem), 278 

Madmenah (Benjamite village 
near Jerusalem), 118a 
Madmenah retreats (before Sen- 
nacherib’s army), 118a 

Madys the Scythian (Kimmeri 
king of the Skuth), 190, 502 
Maekau-re (see Ma‘ka-re‘), 518 
Magdolus (see Megiddo), 189 
Magi (class of wisemen in the 
Persian realm), 473, 474, 478, 
480 

Magi (revolt), 474, 478, 480 

Magi (seized the government in 
Persia), 474 

Magi (two brothers of, seized Per- 
sian government), 474, 480 
Magi reigned, 474 

Magi revolt (lasted 7 months), 
474, 480 

Magical properties (sistrum rat- 
tle), 510 

Magnates of the Jews, their 
priests, and magistrates (Petro- 
nius sent for), 334 

Magnificent (Great) King (see 
Adar-Melek), 541 

Magog (Asiatic nation in the far 
northeast from Judah), 102, 
11l6a 

Magus (singular) (see Magi), 474 
Maimonides (Moses Maimo- 
nides) (Jewish writer), 13 

Main capital of Egypt (Memphis), 
203 
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Mainstream historians, viii 

Matka-re‘ Hashepsowe (see 

Khnemet-Amun-Hatshepsut), 

460, 518 

Ma‘ka-re‘ or Maekau-re (see 

Khnemet-Amun-Hatshepsut), 

518 

Makeda (queen of Shaba 

[Sheba]), 177, 468, 518 

Make-ra (see Makeda), 518 

Makeda (see Makeda Kandake), 

161, 163, 170, 177 

Makeda Kandake (queen of 

Shaba [Sheba]), 177 

Malichus (king of Arabia), 289, 

329 

Manasseh (a tribe of Israel), 373 

Manasseh (king of Judah), 192 

Manetho (see Manetho of Seben- 
nytos), vi, vii, 152, 154-157, 162, 
167, 168, 173, 178-180, 185, 192, 
193, 436-439, 446, 457, 459, 460, 
461, 464, 466, 467, 483, 486, 487, 
489-492, 494-496, 508, 510, 533, 
536, 538, 539, 542 

Manetho of Sebennytos (Egyp- 

tian priest and historian), vi 

Manetho’s Egyptian list of kings, 

487 

Manetho’s list of Egyptian kings, 

168 

Manetho’s list of Ethiopian kings 

who ruled Egypt, 162 

Manetho’s records, 156, 491, 495 

Manetho’s_ records (Dynasty 

XXV), 495 

Manetho’s records (show co-re- 

gency of Shebitku & Nefertem), 

156 

Manius Acilius (see Acilius 

Aviola), 347, 355 

Manlius (Gaius Manlius) (Roman 

tribune of the plebs), 318 

Manni (tribe of northwest Iran), 

73 

Mantimeanhé, king of Ni’ 

(Thebes) (in Egypt), 532 

Mantle (earth’s), 46 

Many reconstructions, 75 

Manzala (Lake) (NE Egypt), 439 

Marcellinus (see Asinius Marcel- 

lus) (consul 54, 56 C.E.), 355 

Marcello (see Asinius Marcellus), 

355 

March (eclipse), 443 

March 1 consul system, 313 

March 1 consul year, 314, 316 

March 1, early Roman reckoning, 

313 

March 1 reckoning (the Varro sys- 

tem), 313 

March 1 system, 314 

March 1 to March 1 reckoning, 

360 

March or September eclipse, 443 

March reckoning, 291, 298 

Marcus Agrippa (Marcus Vipsa- 

nius Agrippa) (consul 37 

B.C.E.), 298, 309, 313, 360 

Marcus Apuleius (consul 20 

B.C.E.), 299, 326 

Marcus Asinius (Marcus Asinius 


Marcellus) (consul 54 C.E.), 347, 
355 
Marcus Cicero (see Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero), 317, 318 
Marcus Lepidus (Marcus Ae- 
milius Lepidus II) (consul 42 
B.C.E.), 289 
Marcus Tullius (see Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero), 313 
Marcus Tullius Cicero (consul 63 
B.C.E.), 309 
Marcus Valerius Messala (Marcus 
Valerius Messala Messallinus) 
(consul 3 B.C.E.), 348 
Marcus-Wacholder _ interpreta- 
tion, 221 
Marcus-Wacholder theory, 7 
Mardocheus’ day (Mordecai’s 
day), 223 
Marduk (deity of Babylon), 473 
Mariamme (daughter of Alex- 
ander) (wife of Herod), 311, 374 
Mariamme (daughter of Simon 
Boethus) (wife of Herod), 374 
Mario (Publius Marius) (consul 
62 C.E.), 355 
Marisa (city of Idumaea) (south- 
ern Judaea), 230, 242, 371, 373 
Mark Antony (Marcus Antonius) 
(Roman general), 283, 328 
Market-town (Jerusalem), 405 
Mars (deity) (cf. month name 
Martio), 314 
Marshes (in Egypt), 530, 531, 533 
Marshes along the sea (Psamtik I 
banished to), 531 
Marshland(s) (in Egypt), 446, 449, 
491, 534 
Masada (mountain fortress) (GW 
shores of Dead Sea), 272, 289, 
291 
Masoretic Text, iii, v, 85, 142a 
Massacre of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews, 424 
Master of all Egypt (Psamtik I), 
531 
Master of Jerusalem, 270, 361 
Mat Bit-Ghumria (land of the 
house of Ghumri [Omri]) (i.e., 
the house of Israel), ix 
Mat Yaudaaa (the land of Judah), 
ix 
Mathathyahu ben Yukhanan (the 
priest Mattathias), 258 
Matrilinearity (in the line of the 
mother), 514 
Mattaniah (see Zedekiah, king of 
Judah), 198 
Mattaniah, whom Nebuchadnez- 
zar renamed Zedekiah, 198 
Mattathias (see Mathathyahu ben 
Yukhanan), 258 
Mattathias (son of Simon the high 
priest), 222, 255, 256, 258 
Matthias (interpreter of the Law), 
286 
Medes (people of Media), 52, 53, 
450, 452 
Media (land in northwest Iran), 
88, 236, 251 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, 401 
Median states, 90 


Medinet-Habu (at Thebes in 

Upper Egypt), 181, 188, 502 

Medinet-Habu (the Pylon of the 

Ethiopians), 502 

Mediterranean (Sea), 54, 88, 181, 

191, 372, 456, 504 

Megalopolitan (see Polybius of 

Megalopolis), 244 

Megasthenes (ancient Greek his- 

torian), 190, 191, 502 

Megiddo (city in the old territory 

of Manasseh), 189 

Megillath Taanith, 237, 252 

Megillath Taanith (date Antio- 

chus withdrew from Jerusa- 

lem), 237 

Melek (means “king”), 541 

Melek Kush (king of Kush), 157, 
184 

Meluhja (Upper Egypt and 
Lower Kush), 82, 83, 112, 113, 
161, 173-175, 484, 485, 487-489, 
517 

Memphis (a capital city of Lower 
Egypt), 83, 87, 88, 152, 155, 156, 
162, 164, 166, 168, 173, 174, 179, 
181, 192, 203, 436, 437, 441, 445, 
446, 451-454, 456, 466, 474-477, 
479, 480, 484, 485, 487, 489-491, 
493-496, 498, 499, 510, 517, 520, 
524-527, 529, 531, 532, 534, 536, 
542 

Memphis and Thebes (Taharqa II 

king of), 495, 496, 510 

Memphite throne, 496 

Memra (Word) (essence), 135b, 

143b 

Memra (Word) of Yahweh of 

hosts, 143b 

Men coming from Judaea to rule 

the world, vii 

Men starting from Judaea should 

possess the world, viii 

Menahem (king of Israel), x 

Menahem (see Minhimmu) (the 

Shamsimuruni), 116b 

Menander (of Ephesus) (Greek 

historian), 72 

Menanu (King Umman-Menanu 

of Elam), 80 

Mendes (Egyptian city), 450, 453, 

456 

Menelaus (Onias Menelaus) (Jew- 

ish high priest), 236, 245, 252, 

253 

Menelik (Solomon’s son) (throne 

name as king of Kush), 161, 163, 

170 

Menelik I (see Menelik), 163, 170, 

464, 468, 518, 519 

Menelik, the son of Makeda, 163, 

170 

Menes (king of Egypt) (Dynasty 

I), 46 

Menkheperre (see Thutmose III), 

461 

Mephramuthosis (see Ameno- 

phis II), 461 

Mephres (see Thutmose III), 461 

Mercenaries (enlisted by Lysias), 

233 

Mercenaries (Greeks from Caria 
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& Ionia), 449, 531 
Mercenaries (of Antiochus V), 246 
Mercenaries (of Demetrius), 253 
Mercenary army (of Alexander 
Jannaeus), 222 
Mercenary army (of Psamtik I), 
534 
Mercenary force (of Herod the 
Great), 272 
Mercenary troops (of Sennache- 
rib), 71 
Meri Amun Piye (Beloved of 
Amun, the Living one), 457 
Meri Amun Piye (Meri Amin 
Piye) (see Piye), 164, 178-180, 
185, 191, 193, 457, 501 
Meriamon-Piankhi (see Meri 
Amun Piye), 457 
Merodach-Baladan (king of Bab- 
ylon), 54, 68, 69 
Meroe (a capital city of Kush) 
(aka: Saba, Shaba), 159-161, 163, 
164, 174, 181, 472, 473, 475, 478- 
480, 518 
Meroe (sister-wife of Cambyses 
ID), 478-480, 518 
Meroe was ruled by a woman 
named Candacen (Kandake), 
160 
Meroitic period, 511 
Meroitic title (Kandake), 160, 468 
Merowe Museum, 497 
Merres (see Ameres & Meri 
Amun Piye), 178 
Meshwesh Libyans (see Ma), 179 
Mesopotamia, 90, 92-94, 189, 191, 
390, 502 
Mesopotamia (western) (Na- 
harin), 502 
Mesopotamian(s), 92, 93 
Mesopotamian region, 94 
Messala (Marcus Valerius Mes- 
salla Corvinus) (consul 58, 59 
C.E.), 355 
Messala (see M. Valerius), 354 
Messala (see Marcus Valerius 
Messala) (consul 3 B.C.E.), 348 
Messalla (see Messala) (consul 58, 
59 C.E.), 355 
Messenger(s), 42, 71, 93, 105, 107, 
120b, 132a-b, 141a, 142a, 159, 
317, 517, 538, 540, 541 
Messiah, vii, viii, xi, 5, 6, 7, 15, 17, 
19, 27, 33, 34, 41, 102, 134b, 160, 
374, 396-401, 411, 413, 415, 416, 
420, 421, 423-426 
Messiah (connection with the Ju- 
bilee year), 5, 6, 400 
Messiah (permitted to fight in 
Sabbath year), 409 
Messiah (Rabbi Akiba declared 
Bar Kochba to be), 399, 400, 423 
Messiah and his disciples ate corn 
from the field (Sabbath day), 41 
Messiah and the people of 
Yahweh (enter rest), 5 
Messiah as well as their ruler (Bar 
Kochba), 423 
Messiah during the latter days 
(coming), 7 
Messiah never broke the Torah, 
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Messiah until the First Resurrec- 
tion (two millennial days), vii 
Messiah, who never sinned, 41 
Messiah would appear in the 5th 
millennial day, vii 

Messiah’s arrival at the beginning 
of the 5th millennial day, vii 
Messiahship (Bar Kochba) (erro- 
neous chronology), viii 
Messianic, vii, 17, 18, 33, 397-399, 
400, 420-422, 424, 428 
Messianic (movement of Bar Gio- 
ras), 420, 421 

Messianic (when Simon ben Gio- 
ras seized Jerusalem govern- 
ment), 428 

Messianic aspirations of Bar 
Kochba, 400 

Messianic attachment to the chro- 
nology (Bar Kochba) (dis- 
missed), 397 

Messianic attachments made dur- 
ing the Bar Kochba revolt 
(dropped), 399 

Messianic attributes of Bar 
Kochba (many rabbis dis- 
believed in), 33 

Messianic connotations (Bar 
Kokhba), 421 

Messianic deliverance from the 
evil (Bar Kochba), 18 
Messianic dream (Bar Kochba re- 
volt), 17 

Messianic enthusiasm (swept 
among Jews in 69 C.E.), 421 
Messianic expectation (in 1st cen- 
tury C.E.), vii 

Messianic expectation (time of 
Bar Kochba’s insurrection), 398 
Messianic expression “Redemp- 
tion” (of Israel), 424 

Messianic hopes (among adher- 
ents of Bar Gioras), 420 
Messianic intent (Bar Kochba) 
(replaced by political), 422 
Messianic into a political quest 
for freedom, 422 

Messianic movement (of Bar 
Kochba), 421 

Messianic prophecy in Numbers, 
24:17 (star) (used by Bar 
Kochba), 399 

Messianic term “redemption” (re- 
placed by “Freedom”), 424 
Metaphor for human seed (leave 
the seed), 465 

Metaphorical expression “w3h prt 
(leave the seed),” 465 

Metunu of Isana (a limmu year), 52 
Mice, 40, 44, 96, 106 

Michmash (city in the territory of 
Benjamin), 104 

Mid-autumn (summer extends 
to), 293 

Mid-spring, 293, 436 

Mid-spring crop, 293 
Mid-spring of 525 B.C.E. (Cam- 
byses II became king of Egypt), 
436 

Mid-summer, 292, 293, 300, 405 
Mid-winter, 291, 296, 480 

Middle court (of the Temple of 


Yahweh), 134a 
Middle Egypt, 161, 165, 174, 181 
Middle Kushite Dynasties, 177 
Midiani (tribe of Abraham), 161 
Midnight reckoning (for a day), 
199 
Midrash Exodus Rabbah, 49 
Midrash Song Rabbah, 49 
Mighty (army of Antiochus V), 
249 


Mighty (in power) (Piye) 

Mighty Assyrian Empire, 152 
Mighty Assyrian military ma- 
chine, 157 

Mighty-bull (see Piye), 191, 501 
Mighty conflict (fear of), 317 
Mighty one (Yahweh), 126b, 127b, 
145b, 146b 

Mighty ones of valor (of the As- 
syrian army), 145a 

Mighty ruler (Piye), 503 

Mighty warriors of Jewish his- 
tory, 399 

Migron (town between Aiath and 
Michmash), 104, 118a 

Mile(s), 45, 52, 104, 131a-b, 166, 
175, 203, 204, 233, 234, 370, 371, 
439, 472-474, 479, 507, 523, 526 
Military activities (Year 20 of 
Piye), 462, 463 

Military campaign (Assurbanipal 
in Egypt), 495 

Military campaign against [ran 
(by Sargon), 484 

Military couriers, 204 

Military expedition(s), 45, 53, 149, 
153, 158, 173, 190, 261, 400, 463 
Military force (of Herod the 
Great), 311 

Military force (of Sossius), 308 
Military force (rate of travel), 204 
Military force from Kush, 152 
Military forces (of Chaldean 
king), 204 

Military march upstream from 
Memphis, 475 

Military operations by Kushites, 
473 

Military powers (Assyrians & 
Kushites), 489 

Millennia, 166 

Millennial day(s), vii 

Millennial Judgment Day, 27 
Million (soliders), 95, 103. 

Mines, 70, 118b, 305, 287, 305, 388 
Mines of Laurium, 287 
Minhimmu (aka: Menahem) (the 
Shamsimuruni), 116b 
Ministrations (of the Levites), 377 
Minor kings (of Egypt) (opposed 
Piye), 540 

Minor monarchs (in Egypt), 442 
Minority (opinions, view), 19, 21 
Mint (minted), 405, 408 
Mishnah, 8, 17, 22, 29-33, 35, 221, 
223, 273, 275, 357, 360, 377, 391, 
407 

Mishnaic Period, 35 
Misinterpretation (of a rock in- 
scription at Tang-i Var), 162, 484 
Misinterpretation of Papyrus Ber- 
lin 13588, 455 
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Missiles (against Jerusalem), 202 
Missiles (by Pelusium against 
Cambyses II), 435 
Mistranslated (words), 82, 236 
Mistress (of Black-land) (Piye-re), 
522 

Mithridates (Mithridates VI Eu- 
pator Dionysius) (king of Pon- 
tus), 316-318 

Mitinti (king of Ashdod), 71, 128b 
Mitinti, the Ashdodi (king of Ash- 
dod), 116b 

Mizraim (Egypt), 175, 538 

Mizri (Muzur, Muzri, etc.) (see 
Mizraim), 173, 175 

Moab (land east of the Salt Sea), 
54, 87, 90, 103, 370 

Moabi (people of Moab), 56, 116b 
Moabites (see Moabi), 54 
Modern-day chronologists, viii, 
i? 

Modern interpretations and re- 
constructions, 75 

Modern reconstruction of Biblical 
chronology, x 

Modii (grain baskets), 264 

Modin (city of Judaea), 233, 234, 
247 

Moeris (Lake) (in Egypt), 456 
Molad tohu (bringing forth from a 
wasteland), viii 

Momemphis (city of Egypt), 532 
Monarch (a Libyan-Egyptian), 
538 

Monarch (Antiochus V), 249 
Monarch (Assyrian) (Esarhad- 
don), 152 

Monarch (Assyrian) (Sennache- 
rib), 121a 
Monarch 
reign), 345 
Monarch (Egyptian), 111 
Monarch (Ethiopian), 76, 193, 437 
Monarch (few dominant in 
Kush), 180 

Monarch (Kushite) (Piye), 193 
Monarch (Near East) (methods to 
date), 416 

Monarch (Nefertem Taharga & 
Tsawi Terhaq not the same 
king), 173 

Monarch (Persian) (Arta-xerxes I 
Longimanus), 208, 211 
Monarch (Persian) (Cambyses II), 
175, 473, 480 

Monarch (Persian) (Xerxes), 213 
Monarch (Sennacherib), 80 
Monarch (sole) (Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 152, 162, 166, 494 
Monarch (sole) (Arta-xerxes I), 
217 

Monarch (sole) (Antiochus V Eu- 
pator), 230 

Monarch (sole) (Shabaqo), 533, 
542 

Monarch (Tefnakht) (Dynasty 
XXIV), 179 

Monarch (Tsawi Terhaq), 172 
Monarch named Tsawi Terhaq 
Warada Nagash, 171 

Monarch of Upper Egypt, 112 
Monarch post (chief) (Piye), 180 


(each) 


(calculated 


Monarchies (Ethiopia) (elective), 
159 

Monarchies (Greek) (carve up 
empire), 222 

Monarch(s), xxvii, 73, 76, 80, 81, 
111, 112, 121a, 152, 162, 164, 166, 
167, 171, 172, 175, 177-180, 183, 
184, 193, 216, 217, 222, 298, 437, 
442, 468, 473, 480, 494, 509, 533, 
538, 542 

Monarch(s) (Ethiopian of Egypt’s 

Dynasty XXV), 76, 178, 193 

Monarch(s) of Kush, 164, 184 

Monarchs (Caesar & Antony), 298 

Monarchs (Egyptian and Ethio- 

pian), xxvii 

Monarchs (Ethiopian), 184, 468 

Monarchs (Kushite), 183 

Monarchs (Libyan), 509 

Monarchs (minor Egyptian) (Per- 

sian period), 442 

Monarchs (Near Eastern, throne 

names), 177 

Monarchs (Persian), 216 

Monarchs (Urud-Amun & Ta- 

Nuat-Amun), 167 

Monarchs of Egypt’s Dynasty 

XXV, xxvii 

Monday, 423 

Month-name(s) (Gregorian, Ju- 

lian, Roman), 7, 10, 12, 222, 225, 

294 

Monument from Iran, 486 

Monument(s), 155, 165, 178, 188, 

450, 470, 472, 486, 498, 537 

Monuments of Kashta, 537 

Moon, 3, 10, 26, 136b, 138a, 202, 

204, 208, 285, 359, 363, 377, 409, 

410, 411, 412, 439, 442, 444 

Moonrise, 444, 447 

Morocco (land of northwest Af- 

rica), 190 

Mortgage (dated Year 2 of Nero), 

343, 344 

Mortuary (in east lands of N3y.w- 

°3m-p3-nhs), 440, 442, 453 

Mortuary temple (Heb Sed of 

Zoser I), 460 

Moses (the prophet), v, 3, 20, 28- 

30, 138a, 207, 209, 225, 303, 370, 

373, 409, 410 

Moses Maimonides (Moses ben 

Maimon) (Jewish writer), 13 

Mother (of Hyrcanus and Aristo- 

bulus), 320 

Mother (of John Hyrcanus), 256, 

257, 259 

Mother (of Taharga II) (Taharqo 

II), 162, 186, 492, 494, 513 

Mother and as wife of ruler, 511 

Mother of Horus (Isis), 479 

Mother-wife (Hathor incarnate as 

sister-wife), 479 

Mothers of my mother (of Ta- 
harqa), 498 

Motsa (going-out), 378 

Motsae (plural construct of motsa), 
378 

Mount Nysa (Sacred Mountain of 
Zeus), 479 

Mount Sinai, 3 

Mount Sinai (forthcoming book), 


494, 503 
Mount Zion (highest point in Je- 
rusalem), 6, 42, 143a—b, 250, 252 
Mountain passes (of Bethzachar- 
ias), 248 
Mountainous districts of Iran, 
484, 485 
Mountains (of Bethzacharias), 
249 
Mountains (of Edom), 89, 370 
Mountains of Lebanon, 142a 
Mourners of Zion, 6 
Mourning period (for Herod the 
Great), 286 
Mouth of the Nile called Pelusian 
(at the city of Pelusium), 435 
Ms[...’.] (place in Egypt), 493 
Mulberries, 248 
Mules, 70 
Mumbai, India, 443, 444, 447 
Mur 24E (document), 382, 383 
Murabba’at (wadi, caves, etc.), 
343, 350, 351, 364, 383, 386, 400, 
413, 419, 420 
Murcus (Lucius Status Murcus), 
328, 329 
Murder (of the high priest 
Simon), 255, 256 
Murder (Smerdis by Prexaspes), 
478 
Murder of Malichus, 329 
Murder of Octavia (by Nero), 347 
Murder of Smerdis, 478 
Murder(-ed,-ing), 72, 97, 98, 152, 
156, 162, 212, 226, 230, 255, 256, 
258, 261, 305, 328, 329, 337, 347, 
369, 390, 453, 460, 474, 478, 479, 
490, 494 
Murdered (Antipater), 328 
Murdered (brother’s son, by An- 
tiochus IV), 230 
Murdered (Caesar Caligula), 337 
Murdered (Galba), 369 
Murdered (Meroe by Cambyses 
ID), 479 
Murdered (Shebitku, by Nefer- 
tem Tahargqa), 162, 494 
Murdered (Simon the Hasmon- 
aean), 226, 255, 261 
Murdered (Smerdis by Cambyses 
II), 474 
Murdered (Xerxes the Great), 212 
Murdered a great multitude of 
the Jews (by Quietus), 390 
Murdered Amyrtaeus II (by Ne- 
pherites I), 453 
Murdered in secret places (Jews 
on the Sabbath), 258 
Murdered King Bakenranef of 
Sais (by Shabaqo), 490 
Murdered Nekao I (by Shabago), 
152 
Murdered Shebitku (by Nefertem 
Taharga), 156 
Murdered the partisans of An- 
tigonus (by Herod), 305 
Murdering a pharaoh (due to his 
bad health), 460 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
462 
Musri (see Muzri), 539 
Mutzai (going-out), 8, 13, 14, 376- 
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378 
Muzri (Lower Egypt) (see Miz- 
raim), 82, 87, 88, 112, 129b, 161, 
173-175, 181, 539 
Muzri, Patursu and Kush (con- 
quered by Esarhaddon), 174 
Muzri was a definition the Assyr- 
ians applied primarily to Lower 
Egypt, 174 
Muzur (see Mizraim & Muzri), 
173, 174 
Mystifying statement (in Nehe- 
miah), 214 
Myths, viii, 99 


Nabataea, 371 

Nabataean Arabs, 317, 371 
Nabataeans (an Arab tribe), 317, 
371, 374 

Nabatene (see Nabataea), 90 
Nabocodroser (see Nebuchad- 
nezzar II), 190, 502 

Nabonidus Chronicle, 473 
Nabopolassar (king of Babylon), 
199, 204 

Nabu-shumishkun (king of Bit- 
Yakin), 69 

Nabuchodonosor (see Nebuchad- 
nezzar II), 201 

Nabuli of Arbailu (limmu), 51 
Nafaurud (see Nepherites I), 450 
Nagash (see Tsawi Terhaq Wa- 
rada Nagash), 161, 169-171, 
183, 184, 193 

Naharaina (see Naharin), 189 
Naharin (upper western Mesopo- 
tamia), 88, 189, 502 

Naharin country, 189 

Nahké, king of Hininshi (in 
Egypt), 532 

Nahtinuruansini, king of Pishab- 
di’a (in Egypt), 532 

Nain (Idumaean village), 368 
Na-ksw s3 Tsy=f-nhit.t (Nechao, 
son of Tefnakhte) (see Nekau I), 
438 

Nakao (see Nekau), 152 

Nakao (see Nekau I), 179 

Nakao, son of Tefnakhte (see 
Nekau I), 179 

ame of Yahweh, 110 

apata (capital city of Kush 
Proper), 154, 163-167, 173, 174, 
178, 180, 181, 191 

Naphtali (a land in Israel), 188 
Narrow space, 248 

ashia (see Nasia) 391, 399, 406, 
409, 412, 415, 416, 423 

Nasi (see Nasia), 35, 415, 416, 421, 
423 

Nasia (prince), 383, 384, 391, 399, 
400, 415, 416, 423, 426 
Nastasen (king of Kush), 163, 170, 
467, 473, 481, 519 

Nastesenen (see Nastasen), 467 
Nastossanan (see Nastasen), 170, 
467, 473, 479-481 

Natha (city of Egypt), 532 
National annals and histories, 99 
National days of dedication (five 
fasts), 303 

National histories, x 
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Native of Jerusalem, 374 

Naut-meawn (see  Ta-Nuat- 

Amun), 521, 523 

avy (of Demetrius I Soter), 253 

avy (Phocaeian), 191 

avy (Phoenician), 475 

ear Eastern Chronology (now 

falsely claimed as firmly estab- 

lished), x 

Near Eastern kingdoms, 177 

Near Eastern monarchs, 177 

Near Eastern states, 161 

Nebaioth, the son of Ishmael (see 

Nabataeans), 371 

Nebi Yunis Inscription, 71, 116b, 

118b, 120b 

Nebti name (a titular for Pha- 

raoh), 450 

Nebuchadnezzar (ID) (see Nebu- 

chadnezzar II), 199, 201, 202 

Nebuchadnezzar II (king of Bab- 

ylon), 55, 72, 109, 190, 191, 197- 

204, 303, 304, 317, 407, 428, 471, 

502 

Nebuchadnezzar II ruled Spain 

for 9 years, 191 

Nebuchadnezzar Chronicle 5, 198, 

199 

Nebuzaradan (captain of the 

guard for Nebuchadnezzar II), 

407 

Necao (see Nekau), 152 

Nechao (see Nekau), 152 

Nechao (see Nekau I), 179 

Nechao (I) (see Nekau I), 179, 437, 

438 

Nechao I (see Nekau J), 114, 437, 

438, 532 

Nechao (II) (see Nekau II), 437 

Nechao, son of Tefnakhte (see 

Nekau I), 438 

Nechepsos (see Nekauba), 114, 

178, 179, 437, 438, 464 

Neco (see Nekau), 152 

Necos (see Nekau), 152 

Nefer-Atmu-Khu-Ra (see Khu-Re’ 

Nefertem Taharqa), 149 

Neferkare Shabago (see Sha- 

baqo), 488 

Nefertem (see Khu-Re’ Nefertem 
Taharga & Taharga II), 149, 153- 
157, 172, 173, 176, 186, 187, 498, 
499 

Nefertem-Khure (see Khu-Re’ Ne- 
fertem Taharqa), 149 

Nefertem Taharga (see Khu-Re’ 
Nefertem Taharga & Taharga 
ID), 76, 79, 101, 111, 149-158, 162, 
163, 165-169, 172-176, 178, 180, 
183-187, 189, 190, 192, 193, 439, 
443, 465, 466, 483, 485, 486, 497, 
503, 508, 510, 515, 534, 536 

Nefertem Taharga (never called 

the king of Kush in Egypt), 173 

Nefertem Taharqa II (see Khu-Re’ 

Nefertem Taharqa), 169 

Nefertem Taharga of Egypt could 

not possibly have ruled at so 

early a date, 192 

Nefertem Taharga ruled Egypt, 

172 

Nefertem Taharga was the son of 
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Tahargqa Piye, 186 
Nefertum-Khu-re, son of Re, Ta- 
harqa (see Taharqa II), 493 
egeb, 84, 188 
ehemiah (book of), 207, 208, 
210, 211, 214, 215, 217 
Nehemiah (cup-bearer of Arta- 
xerxes & governor of Judaea), 
15, 20, 32, 207, 208, 210-212, 214- 
217,222 
ehemiah (leaves Persia), 215 
eith (Egyptian goddess of war), 
464 
Neither plow nor take fruit from 
the trees, 264 
ekao (see Nekau), 152 
ekau (belonging to the Kau [life 
giving forces]), 152, 487 
Nekau (name variously spelled) 
(kings of Egypt), 152 
Nekau (see Nekau I), 487, 532 
Nekau (see Nekau IL), 437 
Nekau I (king of Egypt), 114, 152, 
153, 178, 179, 438, 466, 529, 530, 
532, 533 
ekau I of Dynasty XXVI, 179 
ekau I ruled Memphis and Sais, 
152 
Nekau II (king of Egypt), 152, 189, 
443, 444 
Nekau is called Nikti (see Nekau 
1), 487 
Nekau the wise (see Nechepsos & 
Nekauba), 437 
Nekauba (Nekau the wise) (king 
of Egypt), 437 
Nekos (see Nekau I), 529, 530 
Nekos (see Nekau II), 189 
Nekos I (see Nekau I), 530, 532 
Nekos II (see Nekau II), 437 
Neo-Babylonian Empire, iv, xi, 
198, 429 
Nephaurith (see Nepherites 1), 
451 
Nephérités (see Nepherites I), 450 
Néphérités (see Nepherites I), 451 
Nepherites I (Pharaoh of Egypt) 
(founder of Dynasty XXIX), 
449-455 
Nephew (of Abraham) (Lot), 497 
Nephew of Amyrtaeus I (Amyr- 
taeus II), 446 
Nephew Urud-Amun (of Taharga 
ID), 496, 527 
epos (Roman historian), 213 
ero (Nero Claudius Caesar Au- 
gustus Germanicus) (emperor 
of Rome), 11, 342, 343, 344, 345, 
347, 349, 350, 351, 355, 357-365, 
367, 368, 390, 420 
Nero Caesar (see Nero), 343, 351 
Nero’s principate, 361, 362 
Nerone (see Nero) (consul 55, 57, 
58, 59 C.E.), 355 
Nerone Caesare (see Nerone & 
Nero), 355 
Nerva (Marcus Cocceius Nerva) 
(consul 36 B.C.E.), 284 
Nerva (Marcus Cocceius Nerva) 
(consul 71 C.E.), 355 
Nerva (Roman consul 39 C.E.), 

354 
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Nerva (see P. Silius) (consul 28 
C.E.), 354 

Nerva (see Sylvanus) (consul 64), 
355 

Nervilanus (Marcus Suillius Ne- 
rullinus) (consul 50 C.E.), 355 
erviliano (see Nervilanus), 355 
ew calendar (era) (beginning 8 
B.C.E.), 315 

New moon, 10, 204, 208, 359, 363, 
377, 409, 410 

New reckoning (by rabbis for the 
Sabbath year), 375, 379 

New scribe class (Jewish) (wrong- 
fully tried Yahushua the mes- 
siah), 33 

New temple to Dios 
(Jupiter / Zeus), 387 

New Testament, 328, 160 
Newborn bull calf (Apis), 476 
Nhsyw (Kushites), 469, 471 

i’ (see Thebes) (capital of Upper 
Egypt), 83, 174, 517, 529, 532 
Ni-Kauta (Qauta) (see Qalhata), 
160, 161, 166, 169, 469, 497, 526, 
527 

Ni-Kauta Kandake (see Qalhata), 
161 

Ni-Qauta (see Qalhata), 160, 526, 
527 

Nicator (see Seleucus Nicator), 
220, 255 

Nicauta (links the line of Piye 
with Shabaqo’s), 497 

Nicauta (see Qalhata), 160, 166, 
169, 170, 177, 468, 469, 497, 526 
Nicauta Kandake (Ni-Kauta, Ni- 
Qauta) (see Qalhata), 160, 169, 
170, 468 

Nicolaus of Damascus (Greek his- 
torian), 163, 514 

Nicotnis Kandake (queen of 
Kush), 160 

Niddah (book of the Babylonian 
Talmud), 399 

igrino (see Nigrinus), 354 
igrinus (see Gaius Pontius Ni- 
grinus) (consul 37 C.E.), 354 
Nikau-le (see Ma‘ka-re 
Hashepsowe), 518 
Nikau-re (see 
Hashepsowe), 518 
Nikawla Kandake (queen of 
Kush), 160 

Nikosis Kandake (queen of 
Kush), 160 

ikG (Nekau I), 487, 532 

ile (see Nile River), 85, 87, 88, 
175, 181, 435, 462, 470, 473, 475, 
493,510 

Nile (Yaur) River, 181 

Nile and Atbara rivers, 473 

Nile Level Text, no. 33 (from Kar- 
nak), 155, 156, 483, 486 

Nile River (of Egypt), 87, 88, 155, 
156, 175, 181, 456, 459, 523 
Nimedu-throne (standing-chair of 
Sennacherib), 66 

Nimlot (king of Hermopolis, 
Egypt), 458, 463 

Nimlot D of Hermopolis (in 
Egypt), 509 
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Nimlot (joined the revolt with 

Tefnakht II), 458 

imrud Letter I, 122a 

ineveh (a capital city of As- 

syria), 43-45, 66, 71, 78, 80, 83, 

88, 92-94, 97, 98, 104, 108, 120b, 

146a-b, 150, 484, 485, 503, 517 

Ninevehite dynasty of Assyria, 51 

Nisan (Abib) reckoning, 297, 299, 

413 

isan (Abib) year reckoning, 216 

isan (March/April) reckoning, 

386 

Nisan 1 reckoning, 9, 389, 391 

Nisan 1 regnal reckoning, 361 

Nisan 1 Sabbath-year reckoning 

(System “A”), 378 

Nisan and Tishri year-systems, 

273 

Nisan-based calendar, 225 

Nisan calendar, 221 

Nisan Jewish reckoning, 360 

Nisan reckoning (see Nisan 1 
reckoning & Abib reckoning), 
15, 20, 21, 26, 197, 200, 201, 205, 
219, 223, 224, 227, 228, 230, 233, 
235, 238, 239, 255-257, 259-261, 
263-265, 269, 279, 280, 290-292, 
297-301, 309, 311, 313, 316, 319- 
321, 323, 326, 327, 330, 333, 339, 
340, 360, 363, 364, 367, 375, 378, 
379, 386, 390-392, 395, 396, 398, 
400, 405, 424-426, 428 

Nisan reckoning for the Seleucid 

year, 224 

Nisan Seleucid year(s), 222, 228 

Nisan year (Nisan 1st year), 224, 

225, 228, 274, 360, 364, 385, 386, 

392, 396 

Nisan-year system, 25 

Nisanu (Abib/ Nisan) reckoning, 

52: 

Nisroch (a deity of Sennacherib), 

97 

Nitocris (daughter of Psamtik I), 

515, 519, 522 

Nitok-ri-s (see 
Hashepsowe), 518 

‘Nkh-ka-Ra, Son of Ra, Aman- 

Nete-Yerike (Kushite king of 

Egypt), 186 

0 co-regency (scenario), 535 

o other kingdom in Egypt at the 

time (false belief), 446 

Noa (see Thebes), 175 

Noa Ammon (see Thebes), 175 

Noah (patriarch of the Great 

Flood), iv, 29 

oah’s kingship, iv 

ob (town north of Jerusalem), 

107, 131a-b, 132a, 137a-b 

Nobles (of Ekron), 129b 

Nobles (of Hezekiah), 108, 109 

Nobles and people of Amkaruna 

(Ekron), 129b 

Nobles and people of Ekron, 56 

Nobles in Persia (certain ones), 

213 

Nobles of Ekron, 72, 105, 109 

Nobles of the palace (of Shas), 469 

Nome (district) (Egyptian 

“sepat”), 155, 173, 253, 497, 459, 


N 
N 


N 
N 


Ma‘ka-re‘ 


N 
N 


N 
N 


463, 497, 534 
Nome of Amun of Gempaten (in 
Kush), 155, 173, 497 
Nome of Heliopolis (13th in 
Egypt), 253 
Nomen (birth name), 450, 488 


Non-accession-year method 
(NY), 227, 480 
Non-accession-year system 


(Egyptian), 476 

Non-accession-year system (NY), 

51, 199, 216, 260, 436, 476 

Non-Assyrian sources, 101 

Non-Assyrian writers, 65 

Non-Sabbath year(s), 271, 275 

Noniano (see Nonianus), 354 

Nonianus (Marcus Servilius Non- 

ianus) (consul 35 C.E.), 354 

Norbanus (Gaius Norbanus Flac- 

cus) (consul 38 B.C.E.), 283, 284, 

292 

Norbanus Flaccus (Gaius Norba- 

nus Flaccus) (consul 15 C.E.), 

349 

North Africa, 151, 168, 191, 465, 

502, 519 

North Ethiopia (part of Persian 

Empire), 480 

orth Kush, 478 

orth-land (Lower Egypt), 503, 

524 

North of Kurgus southward to 

the Fifth Cataract (Kerkis dis- 

trict), 473 

North or northeast of Memphis, 

441 

North Sinai and Negeb deserts 

(Shur road), 84 

North Sinai desert, 84 

North to Thebes, 155, 491, 494, 

497,525 

Northeast border (of Egypt and 

Kush Empire), 83 

Northeast border of Egypt, 494, 

503 

Northeast of Memphis, 441 

Northeastern Arabia, 90 

Northeastern border of Egypt, 

106, 435, 485 

Northeastern frontier (of Egypt), 

190, 440, 489, 503 

Northeastern gateways into the 

Egyptian delta, 82 

Northeasternmost border of 

Egypt (city of Pelusium), 149 

Northern Africa, 184, 187, 188, 

191, 502 

orthern Arabia, 504 

orthern Egypt, 83, 154, 448 

Northern Kush, 166, 472 

orthern Kush Proper, 517 

orthern lands, 466, 493 

Northern limit of the Egyptian 

Empire (Qebkh-Khor), 493 

Northern limits (at the Black 

Sea), 493 

Northern limits of the inhabitable 
world, 493 

Northern parts of Kush, 469 
Northern territories, 494 

Northerners (of Egypt) (sail 

southwards), 525 


N 
N 


N 
N 


N 
N 
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Northward (Sennacherib fled), 
107 

Northward as far as Asia Minor, 
465 

Northward back to Thebes, 480 
Northward journey from Nubia 
(Nefertem Taharqa), 154 
Northward to Qebkh-Khor, 493, 
498 

orthward to Thebes, 459 
orthward through Kush (Nefer- 
tem Taharga), 153 

orthwards (sailing), 525 
orthwards along the Tigris 
River, 45 

Northwest (Sennacherib moved), 
111 

Northwest Africa (Carchedoni 
of), 475 

Northwest Africa to Egypt (Piye’s 
empire), 505 

Northwest and away from Jeru- 
salem (Sennacherib moved), 
111 

Northwest border of Egypt (Pelu- 
sium), 203 

Northwest Delta dynasty of Sais, 
438 

Northwest Iran (Tang-i Var pass), 
484 

Northwest of Hebron (Bethzura), 
234 

orthwest of Jerusalem (Modin), 
233, 234 

Northwest of Thebes (Khemmis), 
523 

Northwest to oppose (Egyptians 
and Kushites) (by Sennacherib), 
111 

Northwestern Africa (empire of 
Piye), 164, 504 

Northwestern Delta (of Egypt), 
446 

Northwestern Egypt (marshlands 
of), 449 

Note of Indebtedness, 342, 343, 
350, 351, 364 

Noun T3 (land), 441 

November (system) (Note of In- 
debtedness), 364 

November reckoning (Macedo- 
nian system), 309, 316 
November to November reckon- 
ing, 288 

Ntr nfr (Perfect deity), 493 
Nuat-Meawn (see  Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 164, 169, 170, 521-523 
Nubia (Bow-land) (see Kush), 40, 
57, 83, 149, 153, 154, 157, 161, 
165, 166, 172, 173, 479, 498, 518, 
522, 529, 534, 537 

Nubia (southernmost Egypt and 
northern Sudan), 149 

Nubian (person from Nubia), 157, 
165, 472, 486, 512-514 

Nubian archives, 171, 176 
Nubian campaign, 472 

Nubian dynasty, 78 

Nubian king, 512 

Nubian kings of Dynasty 25, 486 
N 

N 


N 
N 


N 
N 


Zz 


ubian royal inscriptions, 513 
ubian royal texts, 514 


Nubian royal women, 512 

ubian succession rules, 514 
ubian throne, 513 

ubians, 471 

umbering of the year, 477 
umbers (book of), 399 
umerous conquests (of Senna- 
cherib), 85 

NY (non-accession-year), 51, 199, 
260, 436, 437, 459, 464, 537 

Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (mu- 
seum in Copenhagen), 498 

NY system, 200, 201, 459, 464 
Nysa (Gebel Barkal in Napata), 
479 


N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 


O or UU (W) sound of Wsr-kn, 
539 

Oasias de Kharga (‘Ayn 
Manawir) (southermost of 
Egypt's five western oases), 450 

Oath, 73, 110, 251, 252 

Oaths, 110, 252 

Obverse (side), 198, 204, 400, 406 

Occupation of southern Kush 
(Persian), 480 

Oct. reckoning, 260 

Oct. until Oct. reckoning (Greek), 
223 

Octavia (wife of Nero), 347 

Octavian (Augustus Octavius 
Caesar), 283 

October (system) (Note of Indebt- 
edness), 364 

October Seleucid year (see Ma- 
cedonian Olympiad year), 359 

October to October year, 357 

October year, 224 

Odd number, 314 

Odollam (Adullam) (town of Ju- 
daea), 242 

Office, 66, 68, 217, 253, 256, 288, 
315, 316, 318-320, 350, 354, 362, 
437, 507-511, 515 

Office (of high priest), 253, 256, 
319, 320 

Office (of Roman consul), 288, 
315, 316, 318, 350, 354, 362 

Office as the king’s cup-bearer 
(Nehemiah), 217 

Office of Deity’s Wife of Amun, 
508 

Office of Pharaoh in Egypt, 66 

Office of the Divine Adoratrice, 
511 

Office of the king’s mother, 511 

Office title (Rabshakeh), 66 

Officer (Sosius), 284 

Officer(s), 39, 49, 66, 97, 121a, 
145a-b, 246, 251, 284 

Officers (Assyrian), 49, 66, 70, 97, 
121a, 145a-b 

Officers (of Antiochus), 246, 251 

Official (alteration of start of Sab- 
bath year), 33 

Official 12-year reign in Kush 
(Shabaqo), 160 

Official and continuous chronol- 
ogy, lil 

Official annals (Sennacherib’s), 75 

Official, approved, and accepted 
text, v 


Official Assyrian policy, 79 

Official beginning for the Sabbath 
year, 33 

Official beginning of the revolt (of 
Bar Kochba), 392 

Official beginning of the Roman 
year, 315 

Official beginning of the Sabbath 
year, 34 

Official Biblical record, vii 

Official change of the New Year’s 
day, 277 

Official Egyptian record (Apis 
bull), 477 

Official historical literature of the 
Assyrians, 80 

Official Jewish year, 225 

Official list (chronology hand- 
book), 319 

Official mentioning of a Sabbath 
year, 29 

Official New Year’s day (Tishri) 
(late reckoning), 275 

Official reckoning, 25 

Official recognition as a king of 
Kush (Ta-Nuat-Amun), 522 

Official records (loss of) (Jews), 35 

Official records (of Nineveh), 80 

Official records did not tell every- 
thing, 80 

Official regnal reign, 460 

Official regnal year(s), 460, 483, 
493 


Official reign (Arta-xerxes I), 215 

Official reign (of Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 156 

Official Roman records, 344 

Official Sabbath year, 11 

Official start of the Sabbath year, 
17 

Official status as the messiah (Bar 
Kochba), 426 

Official use (Nisan/ Abib reckon- 
ing), 216 

Official year (previously began 
with Abib), 223 

Officially recognized, 52, 212, 392 

Officially recognized (Bar 
Kochba, 133 C.E.), 392 

Officially recognized (Babylonian 
kings on 1st of Nisanu), 52 

Officially recognized (Tishri 1) 
(shortly before the mid-2nd 
century C.E.), 223 

Officially recognized as king of 
Babylon (Arta-xerxes I), 212 

Officially recognized as the mes- 
siah (Bar Kochba), 423 

Officially ruled only 21 years and 
9 months (Hatshepsut), 460 

Officials (Jewish), 421 

Officials (of Ethiopian court), 161 

Officials (of Hezekiah), 105, 184 

Offspring (royal), 513 

Offspring of Jewish exiles, 228 

Offspring of Tefnakht, 465 

Old Age (Amyrtaeus IT), 453 

Old Chronicle (of Egyptian 
kings), 179, 483, 490 

Old Ethiopian King List, 163, 164, 
464 

Old Israelite error (identifying 
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Yahweh with Baal), 110 

Old King List of Kush, 167 

Old Libyan Saite line, 442 

Old Testament books, v 

Older and more conservative 
party (Sadducees), 32 

Older brother, the son of Re 
Alara, 492 

Older coins, 408 

Older divine calendar, 29 

Older generation, 32 

Older Shebitku, 493 

Older stock of death book verses, 
449 
Older system of starting the 
year with Nisan, 273 

Olive Trees, 125b 

Olympiad, 214, 220, 226, 259-261, 
288, 290, 301, 309-311, 313, 316, 
357, 358, 360, 435 

Olympiad calendar, 310, 311, 357 

Olympiad calendar (Attic & Ma- 
cedonian), 310, 311 

Olympiad calendar (original), 
310, 311 

Olympiads, 226, 316 

Olympian year, 226, 310 

Olympian year of the Macedo- 
nian calendar, 226 

Omen of Amun (the fourth) 
(royal mother), 513 

Omens among the Jews, viii 

Omri (king of Israel) (see 
Ghumri), ix 

Oncoming Sabbath year, 14, 35, 
327 

One (invasion of Sennacherib 
against Judah), 121a 

One campaign by Sennacherib 
against Judah, 8 

One-campaign view, 77 

One half of a seventh part (the 
moon), 411 

One invasion (Sennacherib 
against Judah), 65, 78, 184, 192 

One-invasion history, 108 

One-invasion scenarios, 184 

Onias (high priest) (see Mene- 
laus), 252 

Onias (Onias V), 253 

Onias, the son of the high priest 
(fled to Ptolemy), 253 

Opet (Feast of) (at Thebes), 459 

Oracle(s), 513, 526, 530, 531 

Oracle (given to Shabago), 152 

Oracle of Ammon, 526 

Oral laws, 8, 17, 32 

Oral Talmudic Law of the Phari- 
sees, 300 

Orchards (in Judaea), 334 

Orders to murder (Smerdis), 478 

Ordinance (of the Sabbath), 277 

Ordinances (established by Ha- 
drian), 31 

Ordinances (preventing Jews 
from entering Jerusalem), 18, 
31, 387 

Ordinances (rabbinical), 21, 274, 
400 

Orfito (see Orfitus), 355 

Orfitus (Servius Cornelius Scipio 
Salvidienus Orfitus) (consul 51 


C.E.), 355 

Original country of Edom Proper, 
371 

Original Israelite owners (Jubilee 
year), 25, 26 

Original Olympiad calendar, 310 

Original texts (Scriptures), 97 

Ornaments of gold and silver, 324 

Orontes (River) (Syria), 88, 188, 
189 

Orroei (Arab tribe in Mesopota- 
mia), 92 

Orthography (errant) (Shabaka), 
487 


Osee (see Hoshea), 540 

Osiris (god of Egypt) (same as 
Apis), 476, 535 

Osiris cult, 191, 502 

O(so-) sound (in Osorkon), 539 

Osochor (Osorkon) (Dynasty 
XX), 539 

Osochoris (Osorkon) (Dynasty 
XXI, 539 

Osokhor (name becomes Sokhor), 
539 

Osorko (Osorkon) 
XXII, 539 

Osorkon (Dynasty XXI), 539 

Osorkon (Dynasty XXII), 539 

Osorkon (Dynasty XXIII), 539 

Osorkon (Egyptian name) (see 
Wsrkn), 539 

Osorkon (Osor = Shil [r = I] and 
kon = kanni), 539 

Osorkon (Osorkon III) (king of 
Egypt), 82 

Osorkon II, 460 

Osorkon III (Dynasty XXIII), 508, 
509, 515, 520, 537, 538, 539, 540, 
541, 542 

Osorkon III and Kashta (allies), 
541 

Osorkon III and Kashta (chronol- 
ogy unworkable), 509 

Osorkon IV (petty Egyptian 

king), 466, 539, 540 

Gan tion (Osorkon) (Dynasty 
XXID, 539 

Osorthon (Osorkon) (Dynasty 
XXII, 539 

Ostraca mention other kings 
(after Darius II), 450 

Ostracas (two found at ‘Ayn 
Manawir), 450 

Ostracas confirm (Amyrtaeus 
used name Psamtik) (Dynasty 
XXVIII, 451 

Ostracized (Themistocles), 213 

Ostracon (Demotic) (found at 
Karnak), 441 

Otho (consul 54 C.E.), 355 

Otho (Marcus Salvius Otho Cae- 
sar Augustus) (consul 68 & 69 
C.E.), 348, 349, 355, 363, 368, 
369, 420 

Othone (see Silvius) (consul 52 
C.E.), 355 

Outer court (temple of Amun), 
462 

Outer precincts of the Temple (of 
Yahweh) (at Jerusalem) (cap- 
tured), 305 


(Dynasty 


Overlord (Assyrian), 53, 73, 538 

Overlord (Assyrian Empire), 54 

Overlord (Babylonian), 471 

Overlord (Egyptian), 471 

Overlord (Kushite), 193 

Overlord (of Judah) (king of Bab- 
ylon), 205 

Overlords (Egyptians free from), 
530 

Overlords (Roman), 376 

Overlords of Judah, 56 

Overstruck (coins), 408 

Overthrow and punish Hezekiah, 
72 

Overthrow Egypt (intended by 
Sennacherib), 142b 

Overthrow of Amyrtaeus II, 453 

Overthrow of Ashkelon, 117a 

Overthrow of Egypt, 85 

Overthrow of Ekron, 96 

Overthrow of Iamani, 54 

Overthrow of Jerusalem (by 
Herod), 316, 321 

Overthrow of Jerusalem by Pom- 
pey, 316 

Overthrow of Memphis, 436 

Overthrow of only eight cities in 
Phoenicia, 72 

Overthrow of the city of Jerusa- 
lem (by Nebuchadnezzar), 303 

Overthrow of the countries of 
Sidon and Judah (by Sennache- 
rib), 71 

Overthrow of the kingdom of the 
Israelites (by Sennacherib), 123a 

Overthrow of the walled cities of 
Judah (by Sennacherib), 106 

Overthrow other cities (Senna- 
cherib), 112 

Overthrow the Babylonians 
(hoped by Zedekiah), 200 

Overthrow the reading of the 
Egyptian inscription (at- 
tempted by Kitchen), 155 

Overthrow Shebitku (by Taharga 
II), 156 

Overthrow Zion (devised by Sen- 
nacherib), 126b 

Overthrower of Samaria (by Sen- 
nacherib), 125b 

Overthrowing Bocchoris of Sais 
(by Shabaqo), 495 

Overthrowing Hermopolis (by 
Piye), 459 

Overthrows the evidence of a 
2 year war (claim inappro- 
priate), 415 

Overwrote on the edge of She- 
bitku’s Year 3 inscription, 486 


P. Baden 4 (Papyrus), 436 

P. Louvre N 3154, 447 

P. Rylands, 435, 477 

P. Silius (Publius Silius Nerva) 
(consul 28 C.E.), 354 

Pacorus (Parthian general), 308 

Pacorus (son of King Orodes of 
Parthia), 289, 292 

Padi of Ekron (King), 56, 57, 71, 
73, 102, 104, 105 

Pagan annals and inscriptions, 
viii 
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Pagan histories, vi 

Pagan sources, x 

Pagan world, 295 

Paganalia feasts (in Rome), 295 

Pagans of Egypt, 28 

Pahnuti (city of Egypt), 532 

Pakruru, king of Pishaptu 
(PiSaptu) (in Egypt), 532 

Palace (at Memphis), 526 

Palace (nobles of Shas), 469 

Palace (of Arta-xerxes I), 215 

Palace (of Hezekiah), 120b 

Palace (of King Herod), 324 

Palace at Jerusalem, 211, 359 

Palace at Nineveh, 66 

Palace at Shushan, 214, 215 

Palace Inscription (of Sennache- 
rib), 121b 

Palace of his ancestors (Demet- 
rius entered), 253 

Palace of Solomon, 518 

Palace women (of Hezekiah), 
120b 

Palaeo-Hebrew alphabet, 385 

Palaeo-Hebrew form of the 
sacred name, 429 

Paleographic and other evidence 
(at Karnak), 509 

Palestia (invaded by Sargon), 484 


Palestia (land of the Palestim), 45, 
54, 56, 57, 74, 82-85, 87, 102-104, 
106, 113, 116a-b, 153, 189, 230, 
484 

Palestia and Judah (allies of 
Egypt and Ethiopia), 45 

Palestim (city-states), 54, 103, 104 

Palestim (people), 43, 44, 54, 56, 
96, 102, 103, 105 

Palestim and Judahite allies (of 
Egypt and Kush), 105 

Palestim cities, 56 

Palestim coastal road, 84, 111, 
118b 

Palestim coasts, 43 

Palestim country, 56, 72 

Palestim region, 118a 

Palestim road, 84, 87, 118b, 189 

Palestim town of Ashkelon, 118a 

Palestina (see Palestia), 372 

Palestine (conquest by Esarhad- 
don), 504 

Palestine (see Palestia), 20, 54, 58, 
89, 91, 92, 98, 151, 157, 175, 188, 
189, 191, 203, 272, 291, 297, 316, 
320, 335, 350, 351, 355, 367, 370- 
372, 389, 390, 502, 504, 505 

Palestine-Syria, 191 

Palestinian (Hebrew text), 540 

Palestinian (see Palestim), 44 

Palestinian recensions, 540 

Palestinian Talmud (Jerusalem 
Talmud), 395, 402 

Palestinian text (old version), v 

Palm (of the hand), 254 

Palm branch and wreath (on 
coin), 406 

Pamphylia (coastal country of 
south Anatolia), 287, 289 

Pankhy II (see Piye), 165 

Pappus (general of Antigonus, 
son of Aristobulus), 296, 311 


Papyri (Mur 24E), 383 

Papyri (regarding Hadrian), 415 

Papyrus 13 (Aramaic), 451, 453 

Papyrus Berlin 13588 (demotic 
text), 76, 152, 439-445, 447-449, 
453-455, 496 

Papyrus documents of diplo- 
matic import, 485 

Papyrus fragment (regarding 
Cambyses II), 436 

Papyrus from Tebtunis, 179, 437 

Papyrus Lille 139 (see Papyrus 
Vandier), 494 

Papyrus of Wadi Murabba‘at 18, 
350 

Papyrus records the story (of 
Book of Breathing), 454 

Papyrus scroll (book of breath- 
ing), 440 

Papyrus text (Peteisis Petition), 477 

Papyrus Vandier, 494, 497 

Parallel columns (Wadi Gasus 
Graffiti), 507 

Parallel dynasties, ix 

Parallel Inscriptions (Wadi Gasus 
Graffiti), 507, 510 

Parasangs (walking distance) 
(Persian), 45, 116a, 203 

Pardoned (Psamtik III by Cam- 
byses II), 445-447 

Parentage is unknown (Qalhata), 
522 

Parents of Urud-Amun, 497 

Paris BN 215, 435 

Parthia (country SE of the Cas- 
pian Sea), 224, 308 

Parthian Empire, 284 

Parthian expedition against Ju- 
daea, 289 

Parthian king (Pacorus son of), 
289 

Parthian satrap (Barzaphranes), 
289 

Parthians (people of Parthia), 224, 
260, 284, 287, 289, 292 

Parthians (seized Judaea) (40 
B.C.E.), 2878 

Parthians and Babylonians and 
the most remote tribes of Ara- 
bia, 224 

Parthians and in Syria (Antony 
war efforts), 284 

Parthians of Persia (defeated by 
Ventidius), 292 

Parthians surprised him (Antio- 
chus VII), 260 

Partial 27th year (Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 151 

Partial documentation (Jewish 
records), 17 

Partial eclipse, 445, 447 

Partial lunar eclipse, 443 

Partial solar eclipse, 443-445 

Partial year (NY dating), 199 

Particular respect for their sisters 
(Ethiopians), 514 

Pascha (Passover sacrifice) (see 
Phasekh), 410 

Paschal Festival (see Passover fes- 
tival), 412 

Paschal lambs, 145b 

Paschal supper, 49 


Passover (see Phasekh), 21, 27, 48- 
50, 53, 55, 58, 59, 67, 107, 131b, 
145a-b, 285, 286, 290, 302, 328, 
329, 377, 405, 410-412, 424, 433, 
434 

Passover festival, 285, 410 

Passover lamb, 49 

Passover supper, 49 

Patrilineal succession pattern (in 
Kush), 163, 514 

Pattern of Near Eastern chronol- 
ogy, x 

Patterned on the Hathoric proto- 
type, 511 

Patursu (region of Egypt) (Muzzi, 
Patursu, and Kush), 174 

Paullinus (see Paulo), 355 

Paulo (Gaius Suetonius Paulinus) 
(consul 64 & 66 C.E.), 355 

Pe and Dep (twin towns of), 491 

Peace treaty (Antiochus V & the 
Jews), 237 

Peace treaty (Sennacherib & 
Hezekiah), 39 

Peacock (deity in form of), 541 

Pebatjma (queen of Kush) (wife 
of Kashta), 169, 508 

Pebatma (see Pebatjam), 169 

Pedubast II (king of Tanis), 487 

Pedubast II is called Putubishti 
(king of Tanis), 487 

Pella (city in Peraea), 389 

Pelusian (mouth of the Nile), 435 

Pelusium (battle at) (by Cam- 
byses II), 436, 449 

Pelusium (Egyptian border city) 
(Tell el-Farama), 40, 43-45, 57, 73, 
84, 85, 87, 88, 92, 96, 97, 106, 107, 
109, 112, 113, 131a-b, 132a-b, 
138b, 146a, 149, 150, 175, 181, 
193, 203, 435, 436, 439, 449, 456, 
477, 494, 503 

Penalty (death) (Antiochus 
Epiphanes against the Jews), 
222 

Penalty (death) (Bar Kochba), 387 

Penalty of death (not given Psam- 
tik I), 530 

Penetrated as far as Thebes 
(Kashta), 537 

Pentateuch (five books of the 
Torah), 303 

Pentecost (Festival), 230, 242, 275, 
276, 289, 300, 308, 328, 329, 410, 
424 

People (Idumaean), 374 

People (Jewish), 222, 399 

People (of Bar Kochba), 421 

People at Bethzura, 235 

People beyond the Euphrates, 224 

People living in Palestia (Pales- 
tim), 56 

People of (Ethiopia), 531 

People of Amkaruna (Ekron), 
129b 

People of Ashdod, 56 

People of Ashkelon, 117b 

People of Cyzicus, 299 

People of Edom, 370 

People of Ekron, 56, 57, 71, 104, 
118b 

People of Ephesus, 258 
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People of Gurgum, 73 

People of Israel, 255 

People of Jerusalem, 48, 84, 107, 
140a, 197, 202, 259, 269 

People of Judaea, vii, 428 

People of Judah, 40, 42, 50, 104, 
203, 204, 205, 434 

People of the land(s), 125a, 201 

People of the truth, 200 

People of Tyre and Sidon, 299 

People of Yahushua’s time (Jew- 
ish), 6 

People of Yahweh, 5 

People who Nebuchadnezzar ex- 
iled, 199 

People who wore plumes of 
feathers (Carians), 526 

People within the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, 202 

People(s), iii, vi, vii, 6, 18, 20, 30, 
31, 34, 40, 42, 48, 50, 56, 57, 70- 
73, 84, 93, 95, 107, 108, 118a-b, 
119a, 123a, 124a, 125a, 126b, 
127a-b, 134a, 140a, 141a, 146a, 
159, 197, 199, 200-205, 207, 208, 
210, 211, 222, 224, 228, 231, 234, 
235, 243, 245-247, 249, 252-256, 
258, 259, 269, 272, 277, 294, 299, 
311, 317, 324-326, 333, 335, 336, 
358, 369, 370, 

373, 374, 388, 399, 421-423, 428, 
434, 442, 452, 474, 498, 526, 531 

Peoples of the earth, 141a 

Per-sekhem-kheper-Re (city of 
Egypt), 465 

Peraea (Trans-Jordan region), 389 

Percussion Instrument (sistrum), 
510 

Perfect deity (Ntr nfr), 493 

Period (3 seasons of the year by 
Jews), 434 

Period (32-year) (Shabaqo Year 12 
& Urud-Amun), 468 

Period (38-years of Piye over 
Egypt), 465 

Period (44 years for Dynasty 
XXIV), 491 

Period (44 years for Dynasty 
XXV), 483, 484 

Period (46 years for Dynasty 
XXIV, 491 

Period (404 to 343 B.C.E) (Book of 
Breathing), 449 

Period (404 to 343 B.C.E.) (Chro- 
nology), 453 

Period (404 to 343 B.C.E) (Egyp- 
tians independent), 448 

Period (404 to 343 B.C.E.) (total 
eclipse), 454 

Period (Cambyses II in Meroe), 479 

Period (Cambyses II in Syria) 
(Magi revolt), 480 

Period (Cambyses II’s army in 
Thebes), 478 

Period (Dynasty XXIII through 
XXVI) (Divine Adoratrice), 511 

Period (Dynasty XXV) (religious 
and political concepts), 514 

Period (Egyptian year started), 
443 

Period (Esarhaddon to departure 
of Shabaqo), 532 


Period (from 611 to 608 B.C.E.) 
(solar or lunar eclipse), 443 

Period (Meroitic), 511 

Period (name Urud-Amun or 
Rud-Amun used), 520 

Period (of Amyrtaeus II), 449, 450 

Period (of Cambyses II) (double 
dating), 477 

Period (of partial solar eclipse, 
588 B.C.E.), 445 

Period (of Tefnakht II, Shoshenq 
V, & Piye), 466 

Period (Osorkon HI & Kashta), 
509 

Period (Persian), 442 

Period (Piye involved in politics 
of Egypt), 493 

Period (Psamtik III's sole reign), 
437 

Period (Ptolemaic), 448 

Period (setting of Pleiades), 434 

Period (Shabaqo in Lower 
Egypt), 533, 534 

Period (Shalmaneser III chronol- 
ogy), 533 

Period (Ta-Nuat-Amun), 522 

Period (Tahargqa II & Shebitku co- 
regents), 494 

Period (transition from Dynasty 
XXV to Dynasty XXVI), 517 

Period (Year 2 of Shabaqo), 491 

Period after Cambyses_ II 
scourged the body of Amasis, 
446 

Period between (building & de- 
struction of Second Temple), 
433 

Period Hatshepsut was co-regent 
(with Thutmose III), 461 

Period just prior to a Sabbath 
year (Herod captures Jerusa- 
lem), 543 

Period of 22 years (Shabago & 
Shebitku), 495 

Period of 70 days (embalming), 
440, 442 

Period of Anlamani and Aspelta), 
471 

Period of anarchy in the Delta, 
532 

Period of brother-sister marriages 
(Kushites), 493 

Period of destruction (in Kush), 
472 

Period of Dynasty XXIII Libyan 
dominance, 509 

Period of Dynasty XXVI 
(eclipses), 447 

Period of embalming (70 days), 
445 

Period of Josephus, 434 

Period of the war (20th year of 
Piye), 458 

Period up to Quietus, 545 

Periods (Greek & Roman), vi 

Periods (historical), iv, viii 

Periods (of co-regency and heb- 
sed), 459 

Periods (of merger of Jews & 
Edomites), 374 

Periods (Ptolemaic & Roman), 
447£ 


Periods (several reigns together), 
350 

Periods (shortening & lengthen- 
ing), iv 

Periods of time (Ethiopian kings 
shared throne), 157 

Periods prior to the collapse of 
the Assyrian Empire, iv 

Persecutions (of Jews), 546 

Persecutions began under Dom- 
itian (of Jews), 546 

Persia (Iran), 15, 94, 161, 170, 212- 
215, 230, 236, 243, 244, 251, 260, 
292, 371, 397, 436, 438, 443, 446, 
453, 455, 473, 474, 476-478, 480, 
481 

Persia (visited by Themistocles as 
advisor), 213 

Persia and Media (Philip re- 
turned from), 251 

Persia or Babylonia (no accession 
year for Arta-xerxes I), 212 

Persian, 10, 88, 89, 92, 94, 164, 175, 
208, 211-217, 230, 436, 438, 442, 
445, 448, 449, 455, 469, 473-475, 
477-480, 515 

Persian XXVIIth Dynasty (of 
Egypt), 455 

Persian army, 479, 480 

Persian AY system, 436 

Persian city (the city of Elam [Ely- 
mais]), 230 

Persian conquest of Egypt, 455 

Persian custom, 215 

Persian Empire, 92, 94, 164, 212, 
473, 480 

Persian Empire period, 164 

Persian fleet, 212 

Persian Gulf, 88, 89 

Persian hegemony, 448 

Persian invasion (of Egypt), 474, 
515 

Persian invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, 212 

Persian king (Arta-xerxes I), 10, 
213 

Persian king (Cambyses II), 445, 
475, 478 

Persian king Artaxerxes II, 448 

Persian king, Darius II, 448 

Persian king of Egypt (Darius I), 
477 

Persian kings, 215, 469 

Persian language, 213 

Persian monarch (Cambyses II), 
175, 480 

Persian monarch Arta-xerxes | 
Longimanus, 208, 211 

Persian monarchs, 216 

Persian occupation of southern 
Kush, 480 

Persian period, 442 

Persian perspective, 217 

Persian populace was fooled (re- 
garding Magi as being Smer- 
dis), 474 

Persian province (ninth) (As- 
syria), 92 

Persian reckoning (spring), 436, 
477, 478, 480 

Persian satrap of Caria and Lydia, 
449 
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Persian seal, 438 

Persian throne, 214 

Persian year (system), 217, 436, 
455 

Persian year system (spring reck- 
oning), 436 

Persians (accession-year method), 
215 

Persians (called Medes in De- 
motic Chronicle), 450, 452 

Persians (count year from Nisan), 
214 

Persians (different system of be- 
ginning years than Egyptians), 
477 

Persians (people of Persia), 29, 45, 
95, 190, 214, 215, 435, 436, 449, 
450, 452, 453, 473, 475, 477, 502 

Persians and Egyptians (time of 
Persian Empire used double 
dating), 477 

Persians at Pelusium, 435 

Persians from Cyrus to Xerxes 
(military expedition), 190, 502 

Persians reconquered the Egyp- 
tians, 449 

Persico (see Persicus), 354 

Persicus (Paullius Fabius Persi- 
cus) (consul 34 C.E.), 354 

Personal or throne name Shapa- 
takuu (see Kashta), 541 

Pestilence, 44 

Pestilential sickness, 96 

Peteisis Petition (a demotic papy- 
rus), 477 

Peto (Lucius Iunius Caesennius 
Paetus) (consul 61 C.E.), 355 

Petra (a capital city of the Edom- 
ites), 371 

Petra (city southeast of Salt Sea), 
316, 317, 370, 371 

Petty dynasts (of Delta of Egypt), 
525, 540 

Petty ruler in Tanis and Bubastis 
(Osorkon IV), 539 

Pharaoh, 45, 49, 54, 66, 77, 82, 83, 
101, 103, 105, 111-113, 122a, 
144a, 149, 151-156, 158, 160, 162, 
164, 167, 171, 176-178, 183-185, 
188, 189, 197, 198, 200-204, 435, 
438-443, 445, 447-449, 450-455, 
457, 459, 460, 469, 470, 473, 477, 
479, 487, 492, 493, 496, 498, 499, 
508, 510, 515, 518, 519, 535-538, 
542 

Pharaoh (age capable of ruler- 
ship), 155 

Pharaoh (Amunirdi Psamtik), 
439-442 

Pharaoh (Assyrian Pir’u), 487 

Pharaoh (Cambyses II), 477 

Pharaoh (incapable) (Amyrtaeus 
ID), 453 

Pharaoh (named Shabak@i form of 
Shebitku?), 487 

Pharaoh (Nefertem Taharqa), 111, 
153, 156, 158, 171 

Pharaoh (Nepherites I), 454 

Pharaoh (old) (Amyrtaeus II), 453 

Pharaoh (Piye), 164, 178 

Pharaoh (Piye’s Heb Sed), 459 

Pharaoh (Psamtik I), 443 


Pharaoh (Psamtik II), 473 

Pharaoh (reign counted in its en- 
tirety for Heb Sed), 460 

Pharaoh (representation of god 
Horus), 479 

Pharaoh (ritual of murdering), 
460 

Pharaoh (Shabaqo), 103, 105, 176, 
178, 188 

Pharaoh (Taharqa II) (defeat of), 
496 

Pharaoh (Taharqa Piye), 519 

Pharaoh (throne name) (“Great 
house”), 160 

Pharaoh (Thutmose II), 518 

Pharaoh (titulary of 5 names), 450 

Pharaoh Amasis (Ahmose II), 
435, 455 

Pharaoh Amenirdai (Amyrtaeus 
ID), 450 

Pharaoh at Memphis (Nefertem 
Taharqa), 156 

Pharaoh at Thebes (Kashta), 538 

Pharaoh Bakenranef (Bocchoris), 
542 

Pharaoh Hophra (Hebrew for 
Wah-ib-re), 470 

Pharaoh in Egypt (Piye) (33 
years), 536 

Pharaoh in Thebes and Upper 
Egypt (Taharga II), 49 

Pharaoh in Upper Egypt (Piye), 
167 

Pharaoh king of Egypt, 122a 

Pharaoh labelled Psamtik VI, 449 

Pharaoh Nafaurud, 450 

Pharaoh named Psamtik (see 
Amunirdi Psamtik), 441, 447 

Pharaoh Nefertem Taharqa (Ta- 
harqa II), 508 

Pharaoh Nekao (II), 189 

Pharaoh Nepherites (I), 452 

Pharaoh Nepherites I (young pri- 
est complains to), 455 

Pharaoh of all Egypt (Piye), 492 

Pharaoh of Dynasty I (Menes), 
144a 

Pharaoh of Dynasty XXVI of 
Egypt (last king) (Psamtik IID), 
445 


Pharaoh of Egypt, 54, 77, 83, 101, 
103, 113, 149f, 167, 171, 176, 183, 
184, 457, 477, 535 

Pharaoh of Egypt (Cambyses II), 
477 


Pharaoh of Egypt (Taharqa Piye), 
167, 184, 457 

Pharaoh of Egypt and Kush 
(Ethiopian co-regency), 535 

Pharaoh of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV 
(Nefertem Taharqa), 171, 183 

Pharaoh of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV 
(Shabaqo), 113 

Pharaoh of Egypt’s Dynasty 
XXVI_ (first) (Ammeris the 
Ethiopian) (see Piye), 457 

Pharaoh of Lower Egypt (Nefer- 
tem Taharga), 189 

Pharaoh of Melubha, 112 

Pharaoh of the story (not from 
Dynasty XXVI), 447 


Pharaoh of Upper Egypt 


(Kashta), 537 

Pharaoh of Upper Egypt (Sha- 
baqo), 519 

Pharaoh Osorkon III, 508, 542 

Pharaoh Piye (Meri Amun Piye), 
457 

Pharaoh Piye (Taharga I), 508, 
510, 515, 536 

Pharaoh Piye placed Tefnakht II 
on the throne, 493 

Pharaoh Psamtik (see Amunirdi 
Psamtik), 439, 440, 441 

Pharaoh Psamtik I (of Sais, 
Egypt), 443, 448, 151, 152 

Pharaoh Psamtik II, 469 

Pharaoh Psamtik II, 438, 445 

Pharaoh Shabagqo, 508, 536 

Pharaoh Shebitku, 154, 162, 498, 
499 

Pharaoh Tuthmosis III, 45 

Pharaoh who was father-in-law 
of Solomon (Thutmose II), 518 

Pharaoh’s 30th year of reign (Heb 
Sed), 460 

Pharaoh’s army (against Nebu- 
chadnezzar), 197, 198 

Pharaoh’s place of embalming, 
440 

Pharaoh's reign (30th year; Heb 
Sed), 459 

Pharaoh(s) in Egypt, 66, 176 

Pharaohs, 40, 163, 165, 174, 176- 
178, 203, 442, 472, 477, 483, 488, 
490, 535, 537 

Pharaohs (almost all other) (dif- 
ferent throne names), 488 

Pharaohs (co-regencies Piye & 
Shabaqo), 535 

Pharaohs (erasure of former Nu- 
bian names), 472 

Pharaohs (of both Upper and 
Lower Egypt), 174 

Pharaohs (old Libyan Saite line of 
Dynasty XXVI), 442 

Pharaohs (Shabago & Bakenra- 
nef), 490 

Pharaohs (who held Lower 
Egypt), 174 

Pharaohs in Egypt (Kushite), 176 

Pharaohs of Dynasty XXV (chro- 
nology), 537 

Pharaohs of Egypt, 40, 177, 178, 
477, 483 

Pharaohs of Egypt (Cambyses II 
& Darius I), 477 

Pharaohs of Egypt (Manetho’s 
work on), 178 

Pharaohs of Egypt (several used 
the same name), 177 

Pharaohs of Egypt (Shabaqo, She- 
bitku, & Taharqa II), 483 

Pharaohship (of Taharga Piye) 
(see Piye & Ammeris the Ethio- 
pian), 168, 175, 184 

Pharaohship of Nefertem Ta- 
harqa, 175 

Pharbaithos (see Horbeit) (city of 
Egypt), 491, 534 

Pharisaic groups, 276 

Pharisaic halakha, 276 

Pharisaic sect, 33 

Pharisaic traditions, 8 
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Pharisaical Jews, 286 

Pharisee (Josephus), 274 

Pharisees (Jewish sect), 20, 21, 32, 
49, 273, 274, 276, 277, 300, 429 

Pharnaces (II) (of Pontus) (son of 
Mithridates VI), 317 

Phasekh (see Passover) (1st day 
of festival, or entire 7 days of 
Unleavened Bread), 49, 139a, 
433 

Phasekh (Sennacherib’s army de- 
stroyed on day of), 433 

Philadelphia (city) (formerly 
called Rabbah of Ammon), 257 

Philip (Christian deacon), 160 

Philip (father of Alexander the 
Great), 243 

Philip (regent) (coming from Per- 
sia and Media to take govern- 
ment), 236 

Philip (regent for Antiochus V 
Eupator), 230, 236, 237, 245, 251, 
253 

Philip (son of Herod the Great), 
337 

Philip, king of Macedon, 243 

Philistia (see Palestia), 54, 56, 103 

Philistine (see Palestim), 54, 56, 
78, 103 

Philistine (states, city-states), 54, 
103 

Philistine cities, 78, 103 

Philistines (land of), 242, 243 

Philo, 27, 29, 276, 293, 333, 336, 
357, 410, 427 

Phocaeian navy, 191 

Phoenicia (a coastal region of the 
Levant), 45, 54, 72, 84, 87, 92, 
102, 103, 106, 110, 154, 188, 189, 
334 

Phoenicia-Syria (Levant region) 
(see Khatti-Aram), 90 

Phoenician, 43, 44, 56, 102, 103, 
151, 334, 475, 503, 504 

Phoenician city-states, 56, 103 

Phoenician coast, 151, 334, 503, 
504 

Phoenician navy, 475 

Phoenician, Palestim, and Egyp- 
tian portions of the history, 102 

Phoenician-Palestim region, 56 

Phoenician port city of Ptolemais, 
334 

Phoenicians (a Kanaani people), 
45,475 

Phoenicians refused to attack 
their brothers who lived in Car- 
thage, 475 

Phonetic spelling (by Assyrians), 
488 

Pi (see Piye), 185 

Pi-ankh (see Piye), 185 

Picankhy (see Piye), 457 

Pi(ankh)y (see Piye), 167, 185 

Pi(ankh)ye-re (sister-wife of Ta- 
Nuat-Amun) (see Piye-re), 522 

Piankhi (see Piye), 167, 169, 177, 
184-187, 535 

Piankhis (at least four named), 
177 

Piankhy (see Piye), 185, 465, 535 

Piankhy Stela, 465 


Piece of evidence, 433, 434, 439, 
452, 487 

Pigres the Carian, 526 

Pihattihurunpik (city of Egypt), 
532 

Pintiti (city of Egypt), 532 

Piyankihi (var. Piankhi, Py-ankhi, 
Wiyankihi), 185 

Piyankihi II (see Abralysus Wi- 
yankihi), 170 

Piyankihi III (see Atlanersa), 521 

Piyankihi IV (Awtet) (see Anla- 
mani), 170, 471, 521 

Pillars (of Hercules), 191, 502 

Pillars of Hercules, 190 

Pillya (king of Kizzuwatna), 110 

Pir’u (Pharaoh), 82, 487 

Pir’u (Pharaoh), king of Muzri 
(Lower Egypt), 82 

Pisaptu (city of Egypt), 532 

Pishabdi’a (city of Egypt), 532 

Pishaptu (see PiSaptu), 532 

Pishanhuru, king of Nathd (city 
of Egypt), 532 

Piso (Lucius Calpurnius Piso 
Caesoninus) (consul 57 & 58 
C.E.), 355 

Pisone (see L. Piso) (consul 27 
C.E.), 354 

Pisone (see Piso) (consul 57, 58 
C.E.), 355 

Pitched battle (near Momemphis 
in Egypt), 532 

Pius (see Peto), 355 

Piyankihi (var. Piankhi, Py-ankhi, 
Wiyankihi, etc.), 185, 471, 521, 
527 

Piyankihi IV (Awtet) (see Anla- 
mani), 170, 471, 521 

Piye (and Shabaqo) (not 
brothers), 492, 493 

Piye (became king of Egypt), 166 

Piye (called Ameres by Manetho), 
192, 193 

Piye (chief ruler over Kush), 166 

Piye (contemporary with Sha- 
baqo), 164, 534, 535 

Piye (contemporary with Rud- 
Amun), 520 

Piye (daughter married Sha- 
baqo), 167 

Piye (daughter was Shepenupte 
TI), 508-510, 515, 535 

Piye (dominant in Kush), 168 

Piye (family of) (way they named 
their heir), 187 

Piye (father of Nefertem Taharga 
II), 162, 165, 167, 168, 186, 492, 
508, 510, 515, 527 

Piye (formerly misread as “Pi- 
ankhi’), 185 

Piye (gradual loss of western 
Asia), 505 

Piye (held dominance in Kush and 
later in Egypt), 166 

Piye (his daughter, i.e., Qalhata), 
163, 522, 526 

Piye (his father, Alara), 167 

Piye (historians misdated), 178 

Piye (hypocoristic version of Pi- 
ankhi), 185 

Piye (invaded and conquered 


Egypt), 167 

Piye (loss of the Levant), 504 

Piye (in Manetho’s list), 168 

Piye (king of Egypt), 191 

Piye (king of Kush) (Taharqa I 
Piye), xxvii, 111, 114, 151, 156, 
162-174, 178-180, 183-187, 189, 
191-193, 437, 438, 457-459, 
462-469, 481, 484, 491-493, 497, 
501-505, 508-510, 515, 518-520, 
523, 527, 534-536, 540, 541 

Piye (Piankhi), 167, 184, 185-187 

Piye (reign misdated), 193 

Piye (revolt of Tefnakht II 
against), 504 

Piye (royal residency in Napata), 
164, 180 

Piye (ruled all Kush from Na- 
pata), 173, 174 

Piye (ruler over “every foreign 
country”), 191, 501 

Piye (see Tsawi Terhaq), 167 

Piye (Shabago related to) (by 
marriage with Piye’s daughter), 
165 

Piye (sister-wife is Abar), 162, 186 

Piye (Taharga 1), 187, 469, 518 

Piye (Tefnakht II openly revolts 
from), 505 

Piye Alara (see Alara), 169, 187, 
534 

Piye also used two other Egyp- 
tian throne names: Usimare 
and Snefer-Ra, 185 

Piye and Shabaqo (seasoned men 
for war against Assyria), 172 

Piye and Shabaqo were both rul- 
ing in Kush (at same time), 162 

Piye attacked Tefnakht, 464 

Piye began his rule in Kush (same 
year as Shabaqo), 164 

Piye being his throne name while 
Alara was his brith name, 187 

Piye, beloved of Amon, ‘nj dt (Let 
him live forever), 535 

Piye called Tsawi Terhaq Warada 
Nagash, 183 

Piye delivered Egypt from the 
Assyrians, 178 

Piye forced Shebitku to accept Ta- 
harqa II, 493 

Piye had lost (his empire beyond 
Egypt), 503 

Piye, king of Sais, 510 

Piye later joined Shabaqo as one 
of the kings of Egypt, 162 

Piye made himself a Pharaoh, 178 

Piye means “the Living One,” 457 

Piye Meri Amun (see Meri Amun 
Piye), 178 

Piye of Kush, 151, 171 

Piye over Sais and Thebes, 510 

Piye over Upper Egypt, 501 

Piye performed sacrifices (temple 
of Thoth), 459 

Piye placed Tefnakht II on the 
throne of Sais, 493 

Piye put his own son in power, 
510 

Piye ruled at least 27 regnal years 
(in Egypt), 536 

Piye ruled before Shabago (erro- 
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neous belief), 491 

Piye, ruled Kush (at same time as 
Tsawi Terhaq), 180 

Piye running alongside the Apis 
bull, 462, 463 

Piye saved the Egyptians from 
Assyrian conquest, 465 

Piye the epithet ‘ni: dt (Let him live 
forever) (by scribe), 535 

Piye, the son of Alara, 492 

Piye was also known as Taharga 
Piye, 193 

Piye was also known as “Taharqa, 
son of Ra, Piye (Piankhi),” 184 

Piye was also known as Tirhaqah 
(Taharqa), 185 

Piye was not closely related to 
Kashta, 509 

Piye was the most powerful Ku- 
shite monarch in history, 193 

Piye was the son of Kashta 
(falsely held), 509 

Piye, who the Greek commen- 
tators of Manetho called Am- 
meris, 536 

Piye-re (sister-wife of Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 169, 515, 522, 527 

Piye’s 13th through 20th years 
(684-677 B.C.E.), 466 

Piye’s 20th year, 180 

Piye’s 21st year, 458, 503 

Piye’s 30th year as the king over 
Kush, 540 

Piye’s campaign against the Delta 
kings in 677 B.C.E., 540 

Piye’s daughter married into the 
line of King Kashta, 468 

Piye’s daughter, the sister of Ta- 
harqa II, 518 

Piye’s empire, 465, 501 

Piye’s enlargement of the temple 
of Amun, 462 

Piye’s great conquests, 502 

Piye’s Heb Sed, 459, 462, 463, 467, 
481, 510 

Piye’s Jubilee year, 523 

Piye’s Kushite Empire, 192 

Piye’s military activities against 
Tefnakht, 463 

Piye’s northern empire, 493 

Piye’s own records (home in Na- 
pata, Kush), 541 

Piye’s pharaohship, 168 

Piye’s son (Nefertem Taharqa), 
162, 187, 193, 508 

Piye’s throne in Kush, 527 

Piye’s Victory Stela, 180, 464, 535 

Piye’s Year 3 inscription, 191 

Piye’s Year 20, 459, 463, 510, 540 

Place of embalming, 440, 441 

Placid Csizmazia, 231, 232, 269, 
543, 

Plague before the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, 503 

Plague’s destruction, 94 

Plague(s), 40, 43-45, 48, 57, 73, 85, 
94, 96, 100, 106, 107, 113, 131a- 
b, 145a, 150, 153, 323, 409, 503 

Plain (Aethiopian), 475 

Plain of Altakd (see Plain of Elte- 
keh), 57, 129b 

Plain of Eltekeh, 87, 111, 113, 129b 


Plant (not able to), 49, 143b, 278, 
433, 434 

Plant and harvest (3rd year), 50 

Plant and harvest (up until eve of 
Sabbath year), 276 

Plant crops (inability due to 
Herod’s siege), 279 

Plant crops (Talmudic law) (when 
forbidden), 428 

Plant crops (unnecessary latter 
part of 6th year) (Jews), 276, 369 

Plant even vegetable gardens 
(impossible), 279 

Plant grain crops in December of 
40 C.E., 339 

Plant or harvest their crops (for- 
bidden in Sabbath year), 271 

Plant these crops (failure to), 339 

Plant vineyards, 41, 42, 143a-b 

Planted (crops), 326, 340 

Planted (crops, bad harvest) (Year 
17 of Herod), 326 

Planted (crops) (none after Oc- 
tober of 40 C.E.), 340 

Planted and harvested (not in 
151st Seleucid year), 429 

Planted and harvested in the year 
before the Sabbath year, 42 

Planted by the Jews (crops), 323 

Planted crops towards the end (of 
year), 339 

Planted in the last half of the pre- 
vious year, 326 

Planted in the winter of 40/41 
C.E., 340 

Planted or harvested (589/588 
B.C.E.), 429 

Planted or harvested crops 
(Jews), 428 

Planted their fields (Jews, time of 
year), 320 

Planted there (alien religious rites 
in Jerusalem), 387 

Planted with crops (in Idumaea), 
369 

Planting (2 months of), 321 

Planting (40/41 C.E.), 333 

Planting (Jews in 40/41 C.E.), 428 

Planting (late), 321, 325, 385, 434 

Planting (not for a year & a half, 
great burden), 277 

Planting [of trees] and for vege- 
tables (New Year for), 30 

Planting (prevented by Herod’s 
siege), 278, 279 

Planting (time) (unavailable to 
Jews), 321 

Planting a winter crop (avoided, 
41/42 C.E.), 340 

Planting and harvesting (6 years), 
16, 276, 277 

Planting and harvesting (Herod’s 
siege stopped Jews), 278 

Planting and harvesting crops 
(discontinued during 6th year), 
277 

Planting and harvesting crops 
(Jews) (40/41 C.E.), 340 

Planting and harvesting their 
crops, 42 

Planting any crops (Herod pre- 
vented Jews of Jerusalem), 279 


Planting crops (Year 14 of Herod), 
324 

Planting in the late autumn, 35 

Planting of Yahweh, 6 

Planting or harvesting any crops 
(unable in latter part of 6th 
year) (Jews), 280 

Planting or sowing crops (not), 22 

Planting out beds of cucumbers 
and gourds, 275 

Planting season, 34, 279, 320, 321, 
336, 338, 379, 434 

Planting season for grains (Jew- 
ish), 338 

Planting season in Judaea, 34 

Planting the fields (not), 276 

Planting their crops (Jews re- 
fused, 40 C.E.), 339 

Planting their fields (latter part of 
the 6th year), 278 

Planting time (winter 40 C.E.), 
335, 336 

Planting time for grains in Ju- 
daea, 336 

Planting time in Judaea, 434 

Planting time in Judah, 143a 

Platform (on the Temple of 
Yahweh), 377 

Plautianus (Quintus Plautius) 
(consul 36 C.E.), 354 

Plautino (see Plautianus), 354 

Player of the sacred sistrum rat- 
tle, 510 

Player(s) (of the 
510-513, 515 

Pleiades (cluster of 7 stars in the 
Taurus constellation), 259, 287, 
290, 294, 434 

Pliny (Roman historian), 92, 159, 
160, 287, 294, 372 

Plow, 264, 407 

Plow up Jerusalem, 407 

Plowed, 275, 276, 391, 407 

Plowed (field, land), 275, 276 

Plowed up (Jerusalem), 391, 407 

Plowing, 277, 407 

Plowing and harvest of the Sab- 
batical year, 277 

Plowing of the year before the 
7th, 277 

Plowing time and in harvest time, 
277 

Plowing up of Jerusalem, 407 

Plumes of feathers (on Carian 
helmets), 526 

Plural, 6, 97, 175, 378 

Plutarch (Greek historian), 179, 213 

Pneumonic plague, 106 

Pnubs (city of Kush north of 
Kawa), 469, 470, 512 

Poisoned (Shebitku by Taharga 
II), 156, 497, 527 

Poisoning (of Shebitku by Ta- 
harqa ID), 494 

Policy of intimidation (of Senna- 
cherib), 69 

Pollione (see C. Asinius) (consul 
23 C.E.), 354 

Polyaenus (Greek author), 435, 
526 

Polybius of Megalopolis (Greek 
historian), 244 


sistrum), 
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Pompey (Gnaeus Pompeius Mag- 
nus) (Roman general), 301, 302, 
304, 309-311, 313, 315-321 

Pompey conquered Jerusalem, 
301, 316 

Pompey encamped (Jericho), 317 

Pompey’s conquest, 309, 310 

Pompey’s expedition (against 
Nabataean Arabs), 317 

Pompey’s invasion (of Judaea), 
315, 319 

Pomponius Secundus (Quintus 
Pomponius Secundus) (consul 
41 C.E.), 355 

Pontus (southeast region along 
Black Sea), 190, 316, 317, 502 

Pony express style, 204 

Populace (of Persia), 474 

Popular chronology used today, 
518 

Popular dating for Taharga (1 
year too far back), 151 

Popular dating of the Assyrian 
kings, ix 

Popular interpretation of the Pa- 
pyrus Berlin 13588, 445 

Popular reconstruction, 396, 520 

Popularly assumed (Kashta and 
Alara were brothers), 492 

Porphyry (Porphyry Malchus of 
Tyre) (Neoplatonic writer), 260, 
261 


Port at Alexandria, Egypt, 287 

Port city of Ptolemais (in Phoeni- 
cia), 334 

Possess the world (men from Ju- 
daea would), viii 

Possessor of Truth is Ré (see 
Kashta), 489, 537 

Post-Assyrian world, iv 

Post-Bar Kochba (period), 31, 35, 
376 

Post-dating system, 198 

Post-exilic fast days, 303 

Post-exilic Jews, 16, 20 

Post-exilic period (of the Jews), 9, 
17, 221, 303, 371 

Post-exilic Sabbath years, 221 

Post-exilic times (of the Jews), 228 

Post-Germara era (post-Talmudic 
period), 8 

Post-Halakoth period, 17, 20 

Post-Herod period, 10 

Post-Hezekiah period, 10, 197 

Post-Jerusalem period, 55 

Post-Sabbath year, 22 

Post-Second Temple period, 18 

Post-Talmudic period, 8, 307 

Post-Talmudic times, 303 

Potasimto (leader of Greek and 
Carian army), 470 

Power in Egypt (abandoned by 
Piye), 536 

Power in Kush (Shabaqo), 533 

Power in Kush (Taharqa Piye), 
534 

Power in Lower Egypt (seized by 
Shabaqo), 529 

Power in Upper Egypt (Piye), 462 

Power of Persia (king of Babylon 
under), 212 

Power of Psamtik I, 515 


Power of the Kushite kingdom 
under King Anlamani, 471 

Power over Egyptian territories 
(Kushite), 511 

Powerful Assyrian Empire, 540 

Powerful bow (drawn by Smer- 
dis), 478 

Powerful figure in Egypt (Osor- 
kon ID), 540 

Powerful king (death of Taharga 
I Piye), 523 

Powerful magical properties (sis- 
trum rattle), 510 

Powerful ruler (Taharga Piye), 
180, 519 

Practice of brother-sister mar- 
riage (royal families of Egypt & 
Kush), 514 

Practice of the Divine Wife, 
shaker of the sistrum, 515 

Practice of the Jews (Sabbath 
year), 543 

Practice utilized by (political) 
(Persian monarch), 480 

Practices (religious, of the Egyp- 
tians), 476 

Prayer (of Piye), 503, 504 

Prayer services (days of fasting), 
302 

Prayers to Marduk, 473 

Pre-destruction era (of Jerusa- 
lem), 17 

Pre-exilic period, 39 

Pre-Flood patriarchs (from Adam 
to Noah) (kings), iv 

Pre-Julian reformations (calen- 
dar), 317 

Pre-Mishnah records, 34, 35 

Pre-Mohammedan Babylonia, 13 

Pre-Sabbath sowing, 321 

Pre-Sabbath year, 300 

Pre-Seder Olam (period), 35 

Pre-Seder Olam records, 383 

Prefecture of Mesopotamia, 92 

Pregnant (sister-wife of Cam- 
byses II), 478, 479 

Premanufactured history, 108 

Prenomen (a titulary for Pharaoh) 
(throne name), 83, 450, 488 

Prenomen of Shabaqo, 83 

Preparing for rebellion (Hoshea), 
541 

Preparing to leave Egypt (Cam- 
byses II), 477 

Present-day biblical scholars, 43 

Present-day chronologists, x, 35, 
310 

Present-day commentators, 446 

Present-day Egyptologists, 530 

Present-day historians, 188, 457, 
458 

Present-day scholars, 149, 219, 520 

Presumptive Divine Adoratrice 
(Kashta’s daughter), 511 

Prexaspes (servant of Cambyses 
II), 478 

Priest, vi, 20, 32, 33, 39, 70, 130a- 
b, 183, 207, 224, 225, 227, 228, 
239, 252-256, 258, 259, 263, 289, 
300, 302, 317, 319, 320, 351, 363, 
374, 421, 434, 439-442, 446, 447, 
453-455, 530 


Priest (Josephus), 33, 39, 183, 224, 
227, 302, 351, 363, 434 

Priest (Mattathias), 258 

Priest and scribe of Yahweh 
(Ezra), 207 

Priest-kings (of Kush), 159 

Priest of Daphnae, 439-442, 447 

Priest of Hephaestus (Sethos), 
130a-b, 530 

Priestess (at the temple of Amun 
in Thebes), 508, 510, 514, 515 

Priestess (wife of Amun), 510 

Priestess at Thebes, 508 

Priestess of Amun, 514 

Priestesses (Wadi Gasus inscrip- 
tions), 507, 510, 511 

priestesses (wife of Amun), 510 

Priestesses of Amtin (Amun), 511 

Priesthood, 33, 34, 227, 253, 256, 
299, 358 

Priesthood (degenerated), 33, 34 

Priesthood (Hasmonaean), 227 

Priesthood (high), 253, 256 

Priestly ancestry (Josephus), 224 

Priestly descent (merely of) (ap- 
pointed by Herod), 33 

Priestly division of Jehoiarib, 376 

Priestly families (Sadducees), 273 

Priestly functions (of Piye), 166 

Priestly office of the king’s 
mother (in Kush), 511 

Priestly offices (royal women of 
Kush), 512 

Priestly position (king of Kush), 
166 


Priestly revenue, 439 

Priestly writings, viii 

Priests, 32, 33, 126a, 127a, 137b, 
159, 207, 209, 211, 242, 253, 314, 
334, 446-448, 471, 472, 476, 477, 
527, 530, 531 

Priests (high), 32, 33, 253 

Priests (insignificant), 33 

Priests (Jewish), 334 

Priests (Levitical), 207 

Priests (of Meroe), 159 

Priests (scourged by Cambyses 
II), 477 

Priests (slain in battle), 242 

Priests and Levites, 209 

Priests and other leaders of Kush, 
527 

Priests, and the Levites, 211 

Priests at Memphis, 476 

Priests in the temple compound 
(of Amun), 159 

Priests of Nob (city just north of 
Jerusalem), 137b 

Primary, ix, 3, 65, 79, 81, 85, 86, 
128a, 163, 163, 167, 230, 284, 
351, 460, 496, 514, 530, 535, 540 

Primary discussion (Antony’s 
war against Parthians), 284 

Primary goals (for Sennacherib’s 
third campaign), 86 

Primary home in Kush (city of 
Meroe), 163 

Primary issue (why did Senna- 
cherib stop?), 81 

Primary king of Kush (Piye), 167 

Primary legitimacy (by means of 
brother-sister marriage), 514 
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Primary meaning of dj-‘nht, 535 

Primary meaning of “Sabbath,” 3 

Primary objective of Sennacherib 
was Egypt, 128a 

Primary purpose of Sennacherib 
(invade Lower Egypt), 85 

Primary residency in Kush was 
Napata, 163 

Primary residency in Napata (Ta- 
harqa II) (after Assyrian war), 
496 

Primary responsibility (reign), 
460, 530 

Primary source 
records), 79 

Primary source (for Eusebius is 
Josephus) (war in Judaea), 351 

Primary source (MT) (truncated 
recension), 540 

Primary sources (three) (accuracy 
of), 230 

Primary support for (one inva- 
sion by Sennacherib), 65 

Primary tool (for Israelite chro- 
nology) (Assyrian records), ix 

Prince, 157, 179, 186, 383, 384, 391, 
399, 406, 409, 415, 458, 495, 513 

Prince (crowned) (Shebitku), 495 

Prince (Nashia) (Shimeon/Si- 
meon ben Kosiba/Kosba), 383, 
384, 415 

Prince (Nefertem Taharga), 186 

Prince (see Nasia), 383, 391, 399, 
406, 409, 415 

Prince of Hermopolis (Nimlot), 
458 

Prince of Israel (Shimeon/Si- 
meon bar/ben Kosiba), 383, 
384, 391, 406, 409, 415 

Prince of Neter (divine names and 
principles) (see Tefnakht II), 179 

Princedom of the west (Tefnakht), 
466 

Princes, 49, 94, 112, 116a, 129b, 
145b, 159, 251, 462 

Princes before Piye (obeisance of), 
462 

Princess (Kushite) (daughter of 
Kashta), 511 

Princesses (virgins) (Divine Ado- 
ractrice), 511 

Principate of Nero, 351, 358, 359, 
363 

Prism A, 520 

Prison (King Padi kept in), 104 

Prison (Rhodocus kept in), 248 

Prison house (Jeremiah not kept 
in), 197 

Prisoners, 469, 540 

Prisoners (ten tribes of Israel), 540 

Processed through the Hebrew 
ear, 539 

Procession (Amun-Re) (appear- 
ance in), 523, 525 

Proclaim, vi, 3, 5, 6, 26, 207, 239, 
265, 423 

Proclaim liberty, 26 

Proclaimed, 5, 6, 25, 27-29, 73, 
153, 285, 296, 304, 318, 374, 489, 
531 

Proclaimed a rest for the land, 29 

Proclaiming, 26, 85, 157, 265, 459, 


(Assyrian 


503, 519 

Proclaims, 30, 79, 191, 501 

Proclamation, 5, 18, 28, 473 

Proclamation (Caesar’s), 265 

Proclamation (of year of liberty), 
5 

Proclamation abrogating the Sab- 
bath-year laws, 18 

Proclamation of Cyrus to the Bab- 
ylonians, 473 

Proclamation with the horn (day 
of Atonement), 28 

Proconsuls (Roman), 18 

Proculo (see Gnaeus Acerronius 
Proculus), 354 

Proculus (see Gnaeus Acerronius 
Proculus) (consul 37 C.E.), 345, 
354 

Procurator of Judaea (Florus), 351 

Procuratorship of Florus, 351 

Professor, 231-233, 269, 270, 278 

Professor Csizmazia (see Profes- 
sor Placid Csizmazia), 232, 233, 
270, 278 

Professor Gamez (Latin and 
Greek), 270 

Professor Juan Gamez, 232, 270 

Professor of Classics (Placid Csiz- 
mazia), 543 

Professor Placid Csizmazia, 231, 
232, 269 

Proleptic Julian calendar, viii 

Prologue to the Instructions of 
Ankhseshongqi, 441 

Promise (additional 15 years to 
Hezekiah), 69 

Promise of a future great year (of 
liberty), 5 

Promise of assistance (from 
Egypt), 103, 

Promise to make Herod the king 
of Judaea, 329 

Promised, 5-7, 42, 109, 317, 334, 
370, 372, 396, 397, 429, 531 

Promised (Carians rewards), 531 

Promised Land, 5-7, 370, 372, 429 

Promised messiah, 396, 397 

Promised tribute (to general 
Pompey), 317 

Promises, 48, 69 

Promising (Tefnakht to Piye), 69, 
465 

Promontories (Strait of Gibraltar), 
190 

Pronounce Egyptian and Ethio- 
pian names, 488 

Pronounce the initial soft O or 
UU (W) sound of Wsr-kn (Isra- 
elites did not), 539 

Pronounced, 27, 100, 239, 276, 538 

Pronounced by the Greeks, 538 

Pronounced “Piye,” 185 

Pronounced “Yahu,” 100 

Pronunciation of Ethiopian and 
Egyptian names (by Assyrians), 
487 

Proof, 10, 11, 13, 43, 75, 77, 78, 93, 
110, 185, 222, 225, 226, 291, 324, 
365, 395, 397, 401, 411, 413, 419, 
420, 439, 440, 485, 520, 522, 536 

Proof confirming the cycle (Sab- 
bath years), 365 


Proof of a Sabbath year, i, 

Proof of a war lasting 3 
401 

Proof that Josephus used a Nisan- 
based calendar, 225 

Proof that Herod was crowned by 
the Romans in 40/49 B.C.E., 291 

Proof that Shebitku (ruling by 707 
or 706 B.C.E.) (false), 485 

Proof that the Jews considered 
the 14th of the moon (full 
moon), 411 

Proof that the war continued bey- 
ond the month of Ab, 413 

Proofs, 9, 411 

Propaganda (Assyrian), 79, 86, 
102 

Propaganda dimension, 86 

Prophecies, 6 ,75, 76 

Prophecies (of Isaiah), 75, 76 

Prophecy, vii, viii, 15, 18, 22, 41, 
46-49, 71, 98, 106, 396-399, 402, 
403 

Prophecy (Daniel), 15, 18, 22, 396, 
397, 402 

Prophecy (Isaiah), 48, 49, 50, 106 

Prophecy (Numbers), 399 

Prophesied, 6 , 98, 191, 
426, 501 

Prophesied (Amfin), 191, 501 

Prophesied (Isaiah), 6, 98 

Prophesied coming of the mes- 
siah, viii 

Prophet, 32, 40-42, 46, 50, 67, 71, 
100,105 , 107, 200 

Prophet (Daniel), 32 

Prophet (Ezra), 100 

Prophet (Isaiah), 40-42, 46, 50, 67, 
71,105 ,107 

Prophet (Jeremiah), 200 

Prophetic, 5, 27, 48, 102, 400, 450 

Prophetic character (Jubilee year), 
S27 

Prophetic Egyptian text, 450 

Prophets, 7, 20, 32, 99, 202, 222 

Prophets (false), 202 

Prophets of Yahweh, 20, 32, 222 

Prostitutes (with Assyrian army), 
94 

Protect the Hare nome, 459 

Protection (scripture) of breath- 
ing, 439, 440, 447 

Protocols (somewhat erased), 451 

Prove, 441, 448, 459, 467, 517, 518, 
521 

Proven, 496, 530, 540, 541 

Proves, 437, 443, 454, 460, 462, 
464, 466, 492, 541 

Province, 55, 92, 185, 
250, 284, 368, 390 

Province (of Mesopotamia), 390 

Province of Acrabetene (district 
of Judaea), 368 

Province of Dar-Kurigalzu (dis- 
trict of Babylonia), 55 

Province of Gophna (district of 
Judaea), 250 

Province of Sais (in Lower 
Egypt), 185, 457, 531 

Province of Syria, 284 

Provinces (western of Assyrian 
Empire), 82, 83 


years, 
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Provincial town, 419 

Prussia, 159 

Psalms (sung) (Judas), 242 

Psammekherites (see Psamtik IID), 
435 

Psammenitos (see Psamtik III), 
435 

Psammenitus (see Psamtik III), 
445 

Psammetich I (see Psamtik I), 483 

Psammetichus (Psamtik), 439, 
440, 448-451, 454, 455, 470, 483, 
526, 531 

Psammetichus (Psamtik I), 114, 
190, 440, 448, 449, 483, 502, 526, 
531 

Psammetichus (Psamtik II), 470 

Psammetichus (see Amunirdi 
Psamtik), 449-451, 454, 455 

Psammetichus V (Psamtik V), 451 

Psammetichus the Egyptian (see 
Psamtik I), 190 

Psammetichus the son_ of 
Theocles, 470 

Psammeticus (see Amunirdi 
Psamtik)), 451 

Psammis (Psamtik II), 470 

Psamtik I, 76, 114, 151, 152, 178, 
483, 526, 531 

Psamtik II, 164 

Psamtik II’s forces, 470 

Psamtik III, 435-438, 445-447, 454, 
455, 474 

Psamtik III (taken in chains to 
Susa in Persia), 446 

Psamtik III raised a revolt against 
Cambyses II, 445 

Psamtik IVa and IVb, 442 

Psamtik IVb, 442 

Psamtik V, 449 

Psamtik V and VI, 442 

Psamtik VI, 450 

Psamtik VI (called Psamtik V by 
some Egyptologists), 449 

Psamtik VI (grandson of Psamtik 
V), 449 

Psamtik III’s revolt and death, 
446 

Psamtiks (various), 442 

Ptah-Sokar (Egyptian god), 525 

Ptah South-of-his-wall (in Mem- 
phis), 525 

Ptah South-of-his-wall (Ta-Nuat- 
Amun entered), 525 

Ptolemaic and Roman periods in 
Egypt (Book of Breathing), 447f 

Ptolemaic dynasty of Egypt, 177 

Ptolemais (Phoenician port city), 
252, 272, 295, 334-336, 338 

Ptolemies (capital cities at Alex- 
andria & Memphis), 441 

Ptolemies (dynastic family of 
Egypt), 177, 222, 441 

Ptolemy (15 Egyptian kings 
named), 177 

Ptolemy (Egyptian 
name), 160, 177 

Ptolemy (Ptolemy VI Philome- 
tor), 253 

Ptolemy (see Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus), vi 

Ptolemy (son-in-law of Simon the 


dynasty 


Hasmonaean), 226, 255-257, 
259, 261 

Ptolemy (the Geographer), 372 

Ptolemy II (see Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus), 441 

Ptolemy Philadelphus (Ptolemy 
II Philadelphus), vi 

Ptolemy Soter (Ptolemy I Soter), 
220 

Public reading of the Torah, 31, 
217 

Publicola (Lucius Vipstanus Pop- 
licola) (consul 48 C.E.), 355 

Publicula (consul 39 C.E.), 354 

Publicula (see Publicola), 355 

Publius Silius (Publius Silius 
Nerva) (consul 20 B.C.E.), 299, 
326 

Pumbeditha (location of Rabbinic 
academy in Babylonia), 13 

Punon (mod. “Feinan”) (city on 
the western border of Edom), 
371 

Punubu (city of Egypt), 532 

Pure Mountain (see Gebel Bar- 
kal), 462, 479 

Purify themselves in the Nile 
River (Piye’s army), 459 

Purim (Jewish festival day), 304 

Pursuit (of Antiochus by Elami), 
244 

Pursuit of Sennacherib (by Tir- 
hagah), 146b, 503 

Pursuit of the remaining Egyp- 
tian and Ethiopian troops, 96 

Pushiru (see Busiris) (city of 
Egypt), 532 

Putubishti (king of Tanis) (see Pe- 
dubast II), 487, 532 

Putubishti (Pedubast II), king of 
Sa’nu (Tanis), 532 

Py (see Piye), 185, 458 

Py-ankhi (see Piyankihi), 185 

Pye (see Piye), 185 

Pylon, 461, 462, 472, 502 

Pylon I and B 501 (temple of 
Amun), 462 

Pylon II and B 502 (temple of 
Amun), 462 

Pylon VII (Karnak), 461 

Pylon of the Ethiopians (at Medi- 
net-Habu in Thebes), 188, 502 

Pylon’s internal faces (B 502) 
(temple of Amun), 462 

Pyramids at Kurru (royal Kushite 
cemetery), 165 


Q-I-h-ta (see Qalhata), 522 

Qa-taw (qtau) (double consonant), 
488 

Qadesh (a sacred place, holy 
land), 88, 188 

Qadesh (capital city Jerusalem, 
holy place), 188 

Qadesh (four capital cities and re- 
gional names, 188 

Qadesh (Jerusalem), 188, 189 

Qadesh (Lower Syria/ Palestine), 
502 

Qadesh (see Kadutis), 188, 189 

Qadesh Barnea (district near 
Petra), 370 


Qadesh of Naphtali (city in Is- 
rael), 188 

Qadesh on the Orontes (city of 
Syria), 88, 188, 189 

Qalhata (a sistrum player), 515, 
522 

Qalhata (daughter of Piye), 522, 
526 

Qalhata (Ni-Kauta, Nicauta, Ni- 
Qauta, Qauta), 160, 169, 526, 
527 

Qalhata (Queen mother) (King’s 
mother), 522 

Qalhata (queen of Kush) (also see 
Nicauta Kandake), 160, 169, 
170, 515, 520, 522, 526, 527 

Qalhata (sister of Taharga II), 169, 
515, 520, 522, 526, 527 

Qalhata (the mother of Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 520 

Qalhata (votaress in the temple of 
Amun), 527 

Qalhata, wife of Shabaqo, 169 

Qalhata’s 10-year queenship, 527 

Qalhata’s tomb, 522 

Qauta (see Qalhata), 169, 527 

Qebkh-Khor (the northern limit 
of the Egyptian Empire), 493, 
498 

Qedesh (see Qadesh on the 
Orontes), 189 

Qitos (see Quietus), 545 

Qtau (qa-taw) (double consonant), 
488 


Quay at Karnak, 534 

Queen Alexandra (of Judaea), 20, 
32 

Queen as mediator between god 
and the king, 511 

Queen consort (Qalhata), 522 

Queen Hatshepsut (of Egypt) 
(Ma‘ka-re‘ Hashepsowe), 153, 
460 

Queen in Kush (Qalhata), 526 

Queen Kandake (contemporary 
of Yahushua the messiah), 160 

Queen Kandake (of Meroe) (1st 
century B.C.E. Ethiopian war- 
rior-queen), 160, 164 

Queen Kandakes (five), 177 

Queen Karoadjet (wife of Osor- 
kon IID), 508 

Queen Matka-re‘ Hashepsowe 
(see Khnemet-Amun-Hatshep- 
sut), 518 

Queen Makeda (Queen of Shaba), 
518 

Queen mother, 160, 162, 186, 469, 
472, 492, 522 

Queen mother (see Kandake), 
160, 527 

Queen mother (see Qalhata), 522 

Queen Nicauta (Ni-Kauta) (see 
Qalhata), 166, 469, 4 97 

Queen Nicauta Kandake (see 
Qalhata), 169, 468 

Queen of Egypt (Cleopatra VII 
Philopator), 287 

Queen of Egypt and Ethiopia 
(Makeda), 170, 518 

Queen of Kush (Makeda), 170 

Queen of Kush (Qalhata), 527 
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Queen of Shaba (raised up her 
son Menelik in religion of Solo- 
mon), 161 

Queen of Shaba (Saba, Sheba), 
161, 163, 168, 170, 177, 468, 518 

Queen of the south (see Queen of 
Shaba), 163, 518 

Queen of the south (common ex- 
pression for both Egypt and 
Ethiopia), 518 

Queen Pebatjma (wife of Kashta), 
508 

Queen Qalhata (see Qalhata) 
(also see Nicauta Kandake), 
170, 526, 527 

Queen Telhunu (of Arabia), 89 

Queen’s treasury, 160 

Queens, 160, 161, 177, 507, 519 

Queens (Ethiopian) 
(Kushite), 160, 161, 177 

Queens (unknown), 519 

Queens from Meroe (in Kush), 
161 

Queens named Kandake, 177 

Queens, the two women named 
at Wadi Gasus, 507 

Queenship (of Qalhata), 527 

Quickening and __ perfection 
(final), 27 

Quickest to coagulate (bull’s 
blood), 445 

Quietus (Lusius Quietus) (Roman 
general) (governor of Judaea), 
390, 391, 401, 545, 546 

Quinquereme(s) (ships with five 
banks of oars), 287 

Quintus Sulpicius Camerinus 
(consul 9 C.E.), 349 

Qumran, iii, 6, 18, 20, 277 

Qumran (Judaean city) (caves), 6, 
18 

Qumran Community, 20 

Qumran Isaiah Scroll, 132b, 139b 

Quseir (city of Egypt), 507 


R=1 (sound), 539 

R and d sounds being inter- 
changeable (Egyptian), 518 

R and ! sounds being inter- 
changeable (Egyptian), 518 

R. Jehudah (Rabbi Jehudah), 21 

R. Yose (see Rabbi Yose), 399 

Ra (Egyptian deity) (aka: Re & 
Ré), 177, 185-187, 479, 498, 499 

Rab Judah (Judah bar Ezekiel), 
1l6a 

Rab-shakeh (see Rabshakeh), 110 

Rabbah, 18, 49, 395, 397, 401, 402 

Rabbah (see Yannai), 18 

Rabbi Jose (see Rabbi Yose), 7, 13- 
15, 23, 117b, 398, 399, 433, 434 

Rabbi Jose (Yose) ben Khalaphta 
(see Rabbi Yose), 13 

Rabbi Jose (Yose) (see Rabbi 
Yose), 399 

Rabbi Jose ben Halafta (see Rabbi 
Yose), viii 

Rabbi Jose’s text, 13 

Rabbi Judah (see Rabbi Judah ha- 
Nasi), 14, 20, 22 

Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi (or ha- 
Nasia), 35 


Rabbi Judan, 49, 145b 

Rabbi Yahanan, 399 

Rabbi Yose (Jose) ben Halafta (see 
Rabbi Yose), 433 

Rabbi Yose (Rabbi Yose ben Kha- 
laphta) (author of the Seder 
Olam), 47, 136b, 376, 399, 433, 
434 

Rabbinic, 13, 14, 18, 25, 28, 32, 34, 
35, 48, 274, 275, 328, 375, 376, 
396, 397, 400, 402, 415, 433, 543 

Rabbinic (rather than biblical or- 
dinances), 274 

Rabbinic academies of Sura and 
Pumbeditha, 13 

Rabbinic and Talmudic doctrine, 
28 

Rabbinic and Talmudic interpre- 
tation, 25, 35 

Rabbinic and Talmudic writers, 
14, 35 

Rabbinic authority, 18 

Rabbinic chronology, 396, 433 

Rabbinic Hebrew literature, 328 

Rabbinic interpretation, 375, 400, 
402, 543 

Rabbinic Jews, 48, 274, 433 

Rabbinic ordinances, 274, 400 

Rabbinic practice, 34 

Rabbinic reckoning (Tishri 1st), 
433 

Rabbinic records agree with Jose- 
phus (date Temple was de- 
stroyed), 376 

Rabbinic traditions (oral laws), 32 

Rabbinic understanding (build- 
ing of Second Temple), 397 

Rabbinic version of the Sabbath 
year, 375 

Rabbinic view (late), 275 

Rabbinic writers, 13, 14, 433 

Rabbinical, 15, 18, 20, 340 

Rabbinical (ordinance), 20 

Rabbinical interpretation, 15, 340 

Rabbinical ruling in the Mishnah 
(Sabbath year), 18 

Rabbinical view of the 2nd cen- 
tury C.E. (Sabbath year), 340 

Rabbis, 8, 9, 14, 15, 17, 19-22, 26, 
31, 33, 34, 137b, 198, 274, 275, 
277, 367, 375-379, 396-402, 415, 
421, 425, 427, 433, 434 

Rabbis (about 200 C.E.) (first put 
oral laws into writing), 17 

Rabbis (adopted Greek year sys- 
tem), 9 

Rabbis (anachronistically super- 
imposed their new interpreta- 
tion), 375 

Rabbis (Bar Kochab was not the 
messiah) (many in time of Bar 
Kochab), 15, 33 

Rabbis (Bar Kochba would re- 
store them to power), 33 

Rabbis (chronology of, appear- 
ance of Bar Kochba), 399 

Rabbis (comments on the Mish- 
nah), 8 

Rabbis (dismissed Bar Kochba at- 
tachment to new chronology), 
397 

Rabbis (distorted 70 weeks to 490 


years), 15 

Rabbis (extended interpretation 
for Jubilee to Sabbath years), 
275 

Rabbis (hardship to discontinue 
Sabbath year during harvest 
season), 34 

Rabbis (incorrect date for the Exo- 
dus), 19 

Rabbis (invented chronology of 
2nd century C.E.), 14 

Rabbis (invested themselves with 
authority to dismiss Jubilee 
year), 21, 274 

Rabbis (Jubilee was unnecessary, 
no longer required), 21, 274 

Rabbis (lost touch with accurate 
chronology), 9 

Rabbis (may included year before 
formal war in calculation), 402 

Rabbis (messiah comes during a 
Sabbath year), 401 

Rabbis (mid-2nd century C.E.) 
(knew when Sabbath & Jubilee 
celebrated), 20 

Rabbis (misread Leviticus, 25), 
275 

Rabbis (motive for building chro- 
nology), 396 

Rabbis (observance of Sabbath 
year only while Jews control Ju- 
daea), 274 

Rabbis (obvious chronological 
error made by), 434 

Rabbis (on Temple destruction 
and Sabbath year), 378 

Rabbis (remember destruction of 
Second Temple), 375 

Rabbis (Sabbath year & destruc- 
tion of Temple 70 C.E.), 367 

Rabbis (Sabbath year changed to 
Tishri) (easy step to every year), 
3 


1 

Rabbis (shifted beginning of Sab- 
bath year back to Tishri 1), 274 

Rabbis (some declared Bar 
Kochba to be the messiah), 15 

Rabbis (supporters of Bar 
Kochba) (motive from chronol- 
ogy), 396 

Rabbis (Tannaim rabbis appear in 
Seder Olam), 399 

Rabbis (time when building Sec- 
ond Temple began) (351 B.C.E.) 
(false), 398 

Rabbis altered the observance of 
the Sabbath day, 277 

Rabbis and other Jews (Bar 
Kochba compromise with), 421 

Rabbis and scribes (tradition be- 
lieving), 33 

Rabbis and Talmudists (misinter- 
preted Leviticus), 26 

Rabbis and the masses (break law 
against war in Sabbath year), 
415 

Rabbis began this era in 351 
B.C.E. (70 weeks of years), 397 

Rabbis believed (punishment for 
massacre of priest of Nob), 137b 

Rabbis calculated (building of 
Second Temple in err), 397, 398 
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Rabbis calculated the beginning 
of the year on Tishri 1, 379 

Rabbis changed the New Year 
date (for Sabbath year), 22 

Rabbis claimed that the Jubilee 
was abolished by “rabbinic” 
(ordinances), 400 

Rabbis counted 50 years back (for 
Jubilee cycle), 21 

Rabbis created a new reckoning 
for the Sabbath year (Tishri 1), 
375 

Rabbis created the Tishri 1 year 
for every year, 376 

Rabbis dated the building of the 
Second Temple, 433 

Rabbis erected a safeguard for a 
Scriptural law (fence around 
the Torah), 275, 375 

Rabbis erred in their chronology 
(First Temple), 376 

Rabbis first lengthened their Sab- 
bath year, 375 

Rabbis forced their interpretation 
Daniel, 9:27, 425 

Rabbis from the early 3rd century 
C.E. (Tishri 1 began year), 14 

Rabbis from the time of Rabbi 
Jose (chronology based upon 
Daniel), 398 

Rabbis living during Bar Kochba 
revolt (new interpretation), 22 

Rabbis merely cycled back their 
contrived dates for the Sabbath 
year, 198 

Rabbis of the mid-2nd century 
C.E. devised a new year-sys- 
tem, 379 

Rabbis of the post-Bar Kochba 
period (build fence around 
Law), 31 

Rabbis on the Mishnah (the Ge- 
mara), 8 

Rabbis relied (on religious tradi- 
tions and scribal interpreta- 
tions), 22 

Rabbis shift the formal beginning 
of their year from Abib, 427 

Rabbis since the latter part of the 
2nd century B.C.E. (Jubilee not 
required), 20 

Rabbis were forced to shorten 
their observance of the Sabbath 
year, 376 

Rabbis were placing their own in- 
terpretation of the Tishri 1 year, 
377 

Rabshakeh (Assyrian general), 
39, 40, 56, 66, 67, 70, 84, 95, 96, 
99, 102, 104, 105, 109-112, 118b, 
121a-b, 122a, 123a, 124a, 126a, 
127a, 128a 

Rabshakeh’s expedition (against 
Jerusalem), 111 

Raging Nile (strong barrier), 473 

Ragtag army (of King Sethos), 96 

Raid (against Antiochus V Eu- 
pator), 232, 233 

Raid (into Arabia), 90 

Raiders (Jews of Jerusalem 
against Herod’s army), 305 

Raids (made by Jews of Jerusalem 


against Herod), 305 

Raids and battles (Julius Severus 
against the Jews), 388 

Rain, 55, 210, 498 

Rain (heavy) (elders met with 
Ezra), 210 

Rain and snowstorm (severe) 
(Sennacherib turned back), 55 

Rained blessings on his head (Pe- 
tronius) (by Jews), 336 

Rainfall, 294, 498 

Rains (great downpour) (siege of 
Jerusalem), 259 

Rains (great downpour) (winter) 
(time Herod to Rome), 287 

Rains of Marheshuan, 259 

Rains of mid-November, 293 

Rains of winter, 434 

Rainy season, 434 

Rainy, wintry season (in month of 
Marheshuan), 294 

Raising a revolt among the Egyp- 
tians (Psamtik III), 445, 446 

Ram’s horn (shophar) (day of 
Atonement), 3, 25, 26 

Ramesses (name of various Pha- 
raohs), 177 

Ramesses II (see Ramesses the 
Great), 462 

Ramesses II at Abu Simbel (graf- 
fito in Greek), 470 

Ramesses the Great 
(Ramesses /Rameses /Ramses 
II) (king of Egypt), 188 

Ramhay Nastossanan (see Nas- 
tasen), 170, 473, 481 

Ramiel, his angel (see Gabriel), 145b 

Ramses II (see Ramesses the 
Great), 188 

Rank as king (Shabago) (long 
after 15th regnal year), 529 

Raphia (modern Rafah), 82, 175 

Rapihu (see Raphia), 82, 87, 175 

Rapikhu (see Raphia), 175 

Rapsakés (see Rabshakeh), 66, 67, 
70, 122a, 123a, 128a 

Rascals (servants of the high pri- 
est Ananias), 33 

Rassam Cylinder, 51, 52, 120b, 167, 
517, 529 

Ratified treaty (between Senna- 
cherib and Hezekiah), 69 

Rats (bubonic plague), 44 

Rattle (sistrum), 510 

Re (see Ra), 470, 492, 493 

Ré (see Ra), 191, 437, 459, 489, 501, 
523, 526, 537 

Re’e (Egyptian turtanu), 82 

Re-Harakhty (Re associated with 
Horus) (Egyptian deity), 493 

Reading of the Law in the 7th 
month, 209 

Reading of the Torah to the 
people, 208 

Reading of the name Urdamane, 
520 

Reading of ‘two and a half’ is er- 
roneous, 395 

Reallexikon (Reallexikon der dgyp- 
tischen Religionsgeschichte), 449 

Realm (Ethiopian), 479, 518 

Realm (of Antiochus given to 


Philip), 245 

Realms (of Ethiopia, 45 king- 
doms), 159 

Realm (of Herod), 325 

Realm (of Herod) (brother Joseph 
in charge), 293 

Realm (of Hezekiah) (without 
successor), 133a 

Realm (of Sennacherib) (fled back 
to), 146a 

Realm beyond Egypt (not ex- 
panded by Nefertem Taharqa), 
192 

Realm in peace (Maccabaeus will 
not let it be), 254 

Realm into Egypt (Shabago ex- 
panded), 166 

Realm of Amiin of Thebes, 511 

Realm of his own (heir to the 
kingdom given), 215 

Realm(s), 133a, 146a, 159, 166, 
173, 192, 215, 245, 254, 293, 325, 
479,511, 518, 542 

Realms (two different) (regarding 
two Tirhaqahs), 173 

Realms located in Lower Kush 
and Upper Egypt (of Kushite 
kings), 542 

Reap (crops), 41, 42, 48 

Reappearance of the name Psam- 
tik, 449 


Rearranged —_ (chronologically) 
(Sennacherib’s third cam- 
paign), 102 


Rearranged (chronology of Dy- 
nasty XXV), 485 

Rearranged (prophecies of 70 
weeks), viii 

Rearranged the chronological 
order of events (Assyrian 
scribes), 86 

Rearranged the order of events 
(Sennacherib’s scribes), 80 

Rearranged to fit (information) 
(two-invasion concept), 76 

Rebel(s), 44, 67, 71, 72, 74, 103, 
179, 295, 363, 387, 391, 395, 405, 
407, 408, 458, 469, 474, 525 

Rebelled (against Assyria), 44, 72, 
105, 110, 130b, 469, 480 

Rebelled (Hezekiah from Assyr- 
ians), 44 

Rebelled (Kush from Psamtik ID), 
469 

Rebelled (Tefnakht II from Piye), 
180 

Rebelled (two Magi brothers 
against Cambyses II), 480 

Rebellion (attempt at Piye’s 
death), 523 

Rebellion (Hoshea against Assyr- 
ians), 541 

Rebellion (in Delta against Piye), 
510 

Rebellion (in the name of Bar 
Kochba), 33 

Rebellion (Kush from Psamtik ID, 
470 

Rebellion (normal practice to re- 
move leader of), 464 

Rebellion (of the Jews against 
Rome), 386, 395 
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Rebellion (people of Memphis 
against Ta-Nuat-Amun), 525 
Rebellion (Piye’s hesitancy to re- 
press), 458 

Rebellion during Piye’s 19th year, 
458 

Rebellion in Babylonia in 700 
B.C.E. (against Assyria), 504 

Rebellion(s), 33, 84, 386, 395, 458, 
464, 470, 504, 510, 523, 525, 541 

Rebellions (against Assyria), 84 

Rebellious, 51, 57, 103, 104, 168, 
485 

Rebellious dynasts in the Egyp- 
tian Delta (Piye moved 
against), 168 

Rebellious King Iamani (extra- 
dition of), 485 

Rebellious sons (of Sennacherib), 
51, 97 

Rebirth of the sun (winter sol- 
stice), 295 

Rebuild the temple (of Amon- 
Re‘), 498 

Received text, v 

Recension (Babylonian of OT), 
540 

Recension (Lucian), 540 

Recension (of Isaiah), 99 

Recension of an earlier text of 
Scriptures, 540 

Recensions (Palestinian), 540 

Recent, viii, 8, 14, 35, 92, 103, 221, 
278, 378, 401, 437, 439, 449, 455, 
462, 495, 496, 518, 519 

Recent (Egyptologists distort 
reign of Shebitku), 495 

Recent authors (Zuckermann & 
Milikowsky), 378 

Recent developments (Tishri 1 
New Year date), 221 

Recent edition (Seder Olam by 
Milikowsky), 401 

Recent Egyptian chronologists 
have misdated Nefertem, 439 

Recent Egyptologists (facts ig- 
nored), 496 

Recent ‘golden age’ in Egypt’s 
history, 449 

Recent historians (studies on Sab- 
bath & Jubilee cycle), 14 

Recent innovations in Jewish cus- 
toms (planting crops), 278 

Recent kings of Ethiopia (up to 
Haile Selassie I), 518 

Recent populations (have names 
anachronistically applied), 92 

Recent revolt in 702 B.C.E. (of 
Ashdod from Assyria), 103 

Recent scholars (assumed), 437 

Recent scholars (mistakenly 
merge Urud-Amun with Ta- 
Nuat-Amun), 519 

Recent theory (Tishri 1 beginning 
for Sabbath year), 35 

Recent view of Egyptian chronol- 
ogy (regarding Psamtik III), 455 

Recent years (System “C” has 
gained some popularity), 8 

Reckoning (based on reign of 
Greek kings), 30 

Reckoning (date Julius Caesar be- 


came dictator perpetuus), 345 

Reckoning (no evidence for Tishri 
1 until after Bar Kochba revolt), 
25 

Reckoning (of later Jews based on 
the reign of Greek kings), 30, 
273 

Reckoning (same as land deeds), 
425 

Reckoning (Tishri 1), 14, 17 

Reckoning began in November, 
228 

Reckoning from the date (Herod 
assumed control), 285 

Reckoning is post-Bar Kochba 
(1st of Tishri), 35 

Reckoning of Ab 9, 376 

Reckoning of Ezra, 212 

Reckoning of Josephus, 215 

Reckoning of Nehemiah, 212 

Reckoning of Nero’s reign by the 
Judaeans, 351 

Reckoning of the Greeks (the Se- 
leucid Era), 31, 273 

Reckoning of the Tishri 1 year 
system, 376 

Reckoning the beginning of a 
Sabbath year from Tishri 1, 8 

Recognize, 185, 191, 192, 213, 396, 
416, 421, 424, 496 

Recognized, 13, 15, 52, 58, 71, 99, 
164, 179, 184, 192, 193, 204, 212, 
217, 223, 227, 236, 265, 290, 297, 
319, 333, 345, 350, 386, 392, 423, 
428448, 452, 467, 471, 472, 492, 
494-496, 510, 520, 523, 525, 529, 
533 

Recognized as a king by the deity 
Amun (Ta-Nuat-Amun), 523 

Recognized as a king of Thebes 
(both Piye & Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 510 

Recognized as a ruler of Egypt for 
two more years (Taharga II), 
496 

Recognized as chief ruler over all 
Egypt (Nepherites I), 452 

Recognized as emperor by the 
Senate (Vespasian), 350 

Recognized as king of Babylon 
(Arta-xerxes), 212 

Recognized as leader of the entire 
nation (Bar Kochba), 423 

Recognized as messianic (move- 
ment by Simon), 428 

Recognized as the messiah (Bar 
Kochba by his followers), 423 

Recognized as the ruling entity in 
Judaea (Hasmonaean family), 
236 

Recognized by all Judaea (not 
until spring of 133 C.E.), 15 

Recognized by ancient writers 
(Piye’s Kushite Empire), 192 

Recognized by Jozef M. A. Jans- 
sen (Taharqa II co-regent), 494 

Recognized by the Senate (em- 
peror of Rome), 345 

Recognizes, 313, 396 

Reconquer Egypt (Shabaqo), 491 

Reconquered Babylonia (Assyr- 
ians), 192 


Reconquered both Upper and 
Lower Egypt (Urud-Amun), 
524 


Reconquered Lower Egypt (Ta- 
Nuat-Amun), 152 

Reconquered the Egyptians (Per- 
sians) (battle at Pelusium), 449 

Reconstructed (chronology of 
Herod’s siege of Jerusalem), 311 

Reconstructed (history of Psam- 
tik I coming to power), 532 

Reconstructed (total years of Dy- 
nasty XXV of Egypt), 483 

Reconstruction (chronology from 
Ezra & Nehemiah), 215 

Reconstruction (John Bright’s), 78 

Reconstruction (System “B”), 13 

Reconstruction (System “C”), 13 

Reconstruction (System “D”), 227 

Reconstruction of Biblical chro- 
nology, x 

Reconstruction of cities (by 
Herod), 324 

Reconstruction of the reign of 
Shalmaneser III, 57 

Reconstruction of the Sabbath 
and Jubilee cycle, 219 

Reconstruction(s) (chronology), x, 
13, 57, 75, 78, 79, 99, 100, 215, 
219, 227, 396, 401, 492, 495, 520, 
545, 546 

Record, iii, iv, vii, xi, 20, 31, 34, 54, 
81, 89, 91, 94, 108, 113, 128a, 156, 
172, 180, 187-189, 191, 212, 227, 
367, 375, 395, 407, 429, 440, 443, 
457, 461, 462, 468, 469, 477, 488, 
502, 524, 533, 534 

Record (alliance between Tarkti 
of Kush & Ba’lu of Tyre), 189 

Record (at Medinet-Habu) (Ta- 
harqa’s conquests), 502 

Record (confirms Sennacherib 
stayed in east after defeat in 
Judah), 91 

Record (conquest of Egypt by Ta- 
harqa Piye), 188 

Record (dates Second Revolt as 
late as Tishri in Year 4) (Bar 
Kochba revolt), 395 

Record (Nicauta Kandake) (tran- 
sitional figure), 468 

Record (none Hezekiah con- 
tinued to rely on Egypt after 
battle of Eltekeh), 108 

Record (none that Psamtik I died 
in Syria), 440 

Record (unknown for Sabbath 
year time) (Second Temple de- 
struction), 20, 367, 375 

Record clearly points to Queen 
Nicauta (sister of Taharga II), 
469 

Record events in Egypt by both 
the Egyptian and Persian sys- 
tems, 477 

Record found on the Victory Stela 
(Meri/ Ameres co-regent of Tef- 
nakht II), 180 

Record from Manetho (Thutmose 
ID, 461 

Record from the Mishnah (9th of 
Ab) (Temple destroyed), 407 
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Record in Egypt of Shabaqo’s 
Year 1 (none found), 533 

Record in Isa., 20:1, 54 

Record of a celebration or simply 
prospective (Piye’s Sed-festival 
scenes), 462 

Record of a Tishri beginning for a 
Sabbath year (none until after 
Bar Kochba revolt), 31 

Record of a “very great famine” 
in Judaea (151st Seleucid year), 
429 

Record of an acc. year is found for 
Arta-zerxes I, 212 

Record of conquest on a monu- 
ment alongside that of Rames- 
sess II (by Piye), 188 

Record of great military conquest 
of northern Africa (Piye Ta- 
harqa), 187 

Record of human events in time 
relation (history), iii 

Record of Piye (Manetho’s), 457 

Record of Sennacherib’s location 
(at retreat from Pelusium), 113 

Record of Ta-Nuat-Amun in 
Upper Egypt for Year 1 or Year 
2 (none), 524 

Record of this new calf (Apis 
bull) (time of Cambyses II), 477 

Record of “Year 1” (Necho II), 443 

Record of Year 1 Shabako has 
been found in Egypt (none 
found), 534 

Record on his inscriptions (Sen- 
nacherib, only victories), 108 

Record provided by Strabo (Ta- 
harqa Piye’s conquests), 191 

Record reports how Sennacherib 
(went against Telhunu & Ha- 
zael), 89 

Record shows that the Sabbath 
year (178th Seleucid year), 227 

Records, iii, viii, ix, x, 10, 9-11, 17- 
20, 23, 29, 31-35, 43-45, 50-52, 
54-59, 65, 66, 70, 71, 73-75, 77- 
83, 85, 86, 89, 90, 93, 94, 100-102, 
106, 109, 111-113, 118a, 122a, 
130a, 144a, 150-152, 156, 158, 
161, 162, 165, 166, 171-174, 184, 
185, 187-193, 198, 199, 204, 212- 
214, 216, 219, 221, 226, 228-230, 
237, 261, 277, 288, 290, 315, 316, 
319, 327, 336, 339, 344, 367, 377, 
379, 383, 389, 395, 397, 400, 420, 
428, 429, 435, 437, 450, 454, 457, 
464, 469-472, 480, 481, 484, 485, 
489-491, 495, 503, 515, 517, 519, 
520, 529, 536-538, 541 

Records (3rd year of the 161st 
Olympiad), 261 

Records (analysis, 700 B.C.E. too 
late), 58 

Records (compare Sennacherib’s 
with scriptural), 57 

Records (confirm Year 1 of Psam- 
tik I), 152 

Records (conflict with two-inva- 
sion reconstruction), 79 

Records (different) (cannot stack 
largest dates to form chronol- 
ogy), 156 


Records (divergent calendar 
theory) (never proven), 288 

Records (false idea that Senna- 
cherib defeated in time of Ne- 
fertem), 79 

Records (forced to accommodate 
Sabbath year in 149th Seleucid), 
221 

Records (forced to conform with 
preconceived Sabbath-cycle 
systems), 428 

Records (found at Qumran to Tal- 
mudic era) (rabbis altered Sab- 
bath day), 277 

Records (Iamani arrived in As- 
syria), 485 

Records (in full agreement) 
(Cambyses II & end of Nastos- 
sanan reign), 480 

Records (misrepresented) (Heze- 
kiah paid tribute to Sennache- 
rib), 93 

Records (Nebuchadnezzar ruled 
Spain), 191 

Records (no proof Ta-Nuat- 
Amun & Urud-Amun are the 
same), 520 

Records (none claiming Nebu- 
chadnezzar II went to Pillars of 
Hercules) (false), 190 

Records (of Assurbanipal) (call 
Nefertem king of Egypt and 
Kush), 173 

Records (of massive depop- 
ulation of Judah), 204 

Records (of Sargon), 54 

Records (of Sennacherib), 130a, 161 

Records (of Sennacherib) (Heze- 
kiah one of main leaders in re- 
volt), 71 

Records (of Shabaqo) (killed Bak- 
enranef), 162 

Records (of Thucydides) (regard- 
ing Themistocles to Persia), 213 

Records (Piye’s Year 3) (ruler of 
all lands), 503 

Records (Psamtik II defeated Ku- 
shites of northern Kush), 472 

Records (rabbis) (Temple de- 
stroyed on Sabbath day in Sab- 
bath year), 367 

Records (Sennacherib’s) (Arabs 
bordering district of Babylo- 
nia), 90 

Records (Sennacherib’s) (defeat 
of some kings of Muzri), 161 

Records (Sennacherib’s first cam- 


paign), 52 
Records (Sennacherib’s third 
campaign), 56 

Records (Sennacherib’s fourth 
campaign), 52 


Records (Shellal inscription & 
Tanis Stela), 470 

Records (short time from tribute 
paid by Hezekiah to Assyrian 
army destruction), 77 

Records (siege of Bethzura and 
Jerusalem by Antiochus V), 219, 
229 

Records (Ta-Nuat-Amun only 
reign 9 years), 185 


Records (unknown kings and 
queens recently discovered), 519 

Records (within 149th Seleucid 
year) (Nisan reckoning), 230 

Records (year 40/41, Nisan reck- 
oning) (not a Sabbath year), 339 

Records (years of Amm@¢rs), 457 

Records allow for only 2°’ years 
until Beth Thera was over- 
thrown, 397 

Records also show (campaign 
primarily aimed against 
Egypt), 101 

Records and cultures of the 
people (destroyed by Romans), 
17 


Records and other sources (loss 
complicated by dispersion of 
Jews), 18 

Records and the words of Jose- 
phus (chronologically place), 
118a 

Records are all in complete ac- 
cord (letters of Petronius), 339 

Records are in disagreement (if 
Sennacherib destroyed in 14th 
year of Hezekiah), 58 

Records are reckoned by the Ac- 
cession Year (system) (Nebu- 
chadnezzar II), 198 

Records as a Sabbath year (150th 
Jewish-Seleucid year), 237 

Records connecting the identity 
of the Tirhagah of Scriptures 
with Taharqa Piye were ig- 
nored, 193 

Records dealing with Hezekiah’s 
15th year, 212 

Records dealing with the dates 
for Arta-xerxes I (nonaccession- 
year system), 216 

Records dealing with the death of 
Mithridates, 316 

Records dealing with the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib’s army, 216 

Records dealing with the length 
of the reign of Aristobulus, 319 

Records dealing with the reign of 
Hoshea (dates for Kashta), 538 

Records demonstrate a 6-year co- 
regency (Shebitku & Taharqa), 
491 

Records destroyed (about Sab- 
bath year), 19 

Records did not increase in Kush 
(Nefertem Taharqa), 166 

Records do not claim that Senna- 
cherib’s army was destroyed 
(same year), 43 

Records for a Sabbath year and a 
Jubilee year, 10 

Records for Psamtik (I) (none for 
years 1 to 7), 533 

Records for Psamtik II’s interfer- 
ence in Khur, 472 

Records for the Second Revolt 
(closely examined), 389 

Records found (belonged to 
Amyrtaeus II), 450 

Records found in 2 Kings, 18-20 
(one or two invasions of Judah), 
65 
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Records found in Egypt and 
Kush (not all attributed to Ne- 
fertem are his), 166 

Records found in the Qumran 
caves (hidden from Romans), 
18 

Records from 689 till 681 (lack of), 
77 

Records from either Egypt or 
Kush (none found about Urud- 
Amun), 519 

Records from Josephus and 1 
Maccabees (Simon’s murder), 
261 

Records from Josephus and Philo 
(letters from Petronius), 336 

Records from Judaea (confirm 
Nisan 1 year system), 216 

Records from Manetho (misused 
regarding Shabago & She- 
bitku), 489 

Records from Manetho (Tef- 
nakht’s 8th year), 464 

Records from Nubia (indicate Dy- 
nasty XXV influence in Egypt) 
(not Kush), 165 

Records from Shebitku’s reign 
(only ruled in Egypt), 165 

Records from the 15th year of 
Hezekiah, 327 

Records from the Bar Kochba 
period, 400 

Records from the period prior to 
(Seder Olam), 23 

Records from the Post-Hezekiah 
Period, 10 

Records from the time of the Bar 
Kochba revolt (Sabbath year), 
18 

Records from this earlier bygone 
era (other nations, disjointed, 
incomplete), iii 

Records have not yet come to 
light (many kings and queens), 
519 


Records in Kush are primarily re- 
ligious dedications (Nefertem), 
166 

Records indicates (Assyrians suf- 
fered a humiliating defeat), 70 

Records left by both Sennacherib 
and the Jewish sources (third 
campaign), 55 

Records left from Manetho (re- 
garding first two rulers of Dy- 
nasty XXIV), 490 

Records left to us accommodate 
only a single invasion of Judah 
by Sennacherib, 150 

Records make no mention of a 
famine (in siege of Samaria), 
429 

Records make no such claim (of a 
Tishri year), 31 

Records must be reworked (to re- 
flect two-invasion hypothesis), 
100 

Records of Assurbanipal, 495 

Records of either the third or 
fourth campaigns of Sennache- 
rib, 82 

Records of Herodotus (Jerusalem 


called Qadesh), 188 

Records of Josephus, 32, 226 

Records of Livy (eclipse of the 
sun seen in Rome), 315 

Records of Manetho (distorted 
for Shebitku), 152 

Records of Manetho (Taharga II’s 
18th year), 495 

Records of Nefertem (no con- 
quest outside of Egypt), 187 

Records of Nefertem Taharqa (no 
great military conquest), 151 

Records of Nefertem Taharga 
(only king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt), 173 

Records of Nehemiah, 214 

Records of Sennacherib (list of 
conquests) (long campaign), 57 

Records of Shalmaneser III, ix 

Records of Ta-Nuat-Amun, 517 

Records of Taharga Piye (domain 
across north Africa), 191 

Records of the Apis bulls (54-year 
reign of Psamtik I), 151 

Records of the Assyrian king Sen- 
nacherib, 51 

Records of the First Revolt (com- 
pared with the Second Revolt), 
420 

Records of this earlier Tirhaqah 
were unearthed (mistakenly as- 
signed to Nefertem Taharqa), 
193 

Records only speak of one cam- 
paign (Sennacherib against 
Judah), 85 

Records prove (Sennacherib as- 
cended upon death of Sargon), 
51 

Records prove (Sennacherib in- 
vaded Egypt), 111 

Records recount nothing explicity 
(of Nefertem Taharqa’s war in 
Asia), 190 

Records referred to Nefertem Ta- 
harqa (mistakenly believed), 
190 

Records remaining to us (resis- 
tance held out at Beth Thera), 
395 

Records reporting (contact of 
Themistocles with Arta-xerxes), 
214 

Records reveal (Nefertem Ta- 
harga and Tsawi Terhaq) (not 
same monarch), 173 

Records show (late Halakoth and 
early post-Halakoth period), 20 

Records show that Shabaqo 
reigned a full 15 years, 536 

Records show that the Jewish 
year (reckoned from Nisan), 29 

Records, testify that a great 
diaster befell his army (of Sen- 
nacherib), 80 

Records which utilized the Ma- 
cedonian (Oct.) or Tishri reck- 
oning, 228 

Records will reveal (Jerusalem 
fell in a Sabbath year), 11 

Recover Iamani (excuse taken 
away to invade Egypt), 489 


Rectors of the great Rabbinic aca- 
demies, 13 

Red (Edom), 370 

Red Crown of Lower Egypt 
(Piye), 501 

Red Sea (Gulf of Aqabah), 181, 
370 

Red Sea (Gulf of Suez), 88, 90, 181 

Red Sea (see Suph Sea), 181 

Red Sea coast, east of Thebes, 507 

Red soup (Edom named after), 
370 

Redemption (of Israel), 386, 393, 
400, 408, 420-426 

Redemption (of Zion), 420, 423 

Redemption of Israel, 383, 385, 
386, 391, 392, 405, 406, 408, 409, 
412, 413, 417, 419-425 

Redemption of Israel in Jerusa- 
lem, 419 

Redemption of slaves, 27 

Redemption of Zion, 420, 421, 
423, 428 

Reed and Hornet name (of Pha- 
raoh), 177 

Reform (calendar), 315 

Reform (of Lusius Quietuis), 390 

Reformation or the Roman calen- 
dar, 314 

Reformations of Julius Caesar, 
314 

Reformed (calendar), 315 

Regent (Philip), 230, 236, 245 

Region of Altakii (see Eltekeh), 
105 

Region of Daphnae, Egypt, 443 

Region of Edom and the Trans- 
Jordan, 188f, 502 

Region of Egypt (Khemmis), 525 

Region of Ethiopia, 160 

Region of Galilee revolted (from 
Herod), 295 

Region of Idumaea, 372 

Region of Jerusalem, 204 

Region of Judah, 45 

Region of Karalla (Iran), 484 

Region of Kush, 480 

Region of Mesopotamia, 92 

Region of Qadesh (Jerusalem), 
189 

Region of Sais, 178 

Region of sand (desert), 90 

Region of Syro-Phoenicia, 434 

Region of the Assyrian Empire, 
157 

Region of the Egyptian frontier, 
441 

Region of the Judaean desert, 387 

Region of Thebes, 517, 533 

Region of Upper Egypt, 526 

Region(s) of Babylonia, 55, 90 

Regions of (Piye’s empire), 503 

Regions of Iran, 484 

Regions of Judaea, 293 

Regions of Samaria, Babylonia, 
and Damascus, 189 

Registry of genealogy, 211 

Regular non-Sabbath years, 275 

Regular Sabbath year, 31, 59, 223, 
275 

Regulo (Gaius Memmius Regu- 
lus) (consul 63 C.E.), 355 
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Reisner photographs, 462 

Religion (Jewish), 246, 252, 367, 
373, 374, 378, 428 

Religion (Yahwehist), 161 

Religions (pagan), 209, 210 

Religious, 13, 16, 22, 28, 33, 76, 
166, 210, 274, 314, 373, 375, 387, 
398, 421, 458, 473, 476, 514, 542 

Religious agendas, interpreta- 
tions, and deceptive devices, 
viii 

Religious and Messianic (re- 
demption), 421 

Religious and political concepts 
(Dynasty XXV), 514 

Religious and political purpose 
(rabbinical chronology), 398 

Religious authorities (hightest for 
world Jewry), 13 

Religious beliefs (Idumaean), 373 

Religious ceremonies at Babylon 
(led by Cambyses II), 473 

Religious dedications, 166 

Religious domains formed an al- 
legiance (Kushite and Theban), 
542 

Religious institutions (Jewish), 
274 

Religious issues (Jews), 210 

Religious leaders of Judaea, 16 

Religious life (Jewish), 274 

Religious man (Piye), 458 

Religious matters (Idumaeans), 
375 

Religious power (degenerated 
priesthood), 33 

Religious practices (1st month), 

8 


Religious practices of the Egyp- 
tians (mocked by Cambyses II), 
476 

Religious preference (Assyrians), 


Religious rites (alien to Jewish 
rites), 387 

Religious scruples (Roman), 314 

Religious tradition (rabbis), 22 

Remnant of the horsemen, 249 

Remnant of the house of Israel 
and house of Judah (return), 7 

Remnant of the Just, 42 

Remnants from the conflict (Bar 
Kochba Revolt), 419 

Remote (lands far) (Tearko) (Tir- 
hagah, Taharqa I), 502 

Remote tribes of Arabia, 224 

Removal from the throne (of Nas- 
tossanan by Cambyses II), 480 

Removal of foreign wives (among 
the Jews), 209 

Removal of the rest from Jerusa- 
lem (prayer for), 146a 

Removal to Napata (Taharqa II 
left Egypt), 496 

Remove Shebitku from the throne 
(Nefertem Taharqa), 156 

Remove the leader of a rebellion 
from power, 464 

Removed, 32, 94, 110, 123a, 139a, 
179, 184, 193, 223, 242, 260, 354, 
446, 453, 479, 480, 510 

Removed (from office, some con- 


suls), 354 

Removed (high places and his al- 
tars) (by Hezekiah), 123a 

Removed (legitimate line of Has- 
monaean high priests), 32 

Removed (restraints) (identity of 
Tirhaqah I recognized), 193 

Removed (to Susa) (Psamtik III 
by Cambyses II), 446 

Removed after the plague’s de- 
struction (rest of Assyrian 
army), 94 

Removed as too risky (Nechep- 
sos), 179 

Removed from me as a shep- 
herd’s tent (Hezekiah’s life), 
139a 

Removed from power by Cam- 
byses II (Nastossanan of Kush), 
479 

Removed from the equation (Ne- 
fertem Taharga) (one-invasion 
scenarios), 184 

Removed from the events (far) 
(Mishnah Rosh ha-Shanah), 223 

Removed from the throne by Ne- 
pherites (Amyrtaeus IT), 453 

Removed the altars built on high 
places, 110 

Removed the king of Egypt (by 
Cambyses II), 480 

Removed to go to the land of the 
Philistines Judas), 242 

Renamed the city of Saba 
“Meroe,” 478, 479 

Renegade Jews, 231, 254 

Renegades from Akra (Jewish), 
234, 245, 246 

Rent-term, 263-265 

Rental (contracts, agreements) 
383, 385, 392, 396, 398, 400, 426 

Rental in Ayr (‘Ir), 383, 384 

Rented, 383-385 

Repopulated (Mesopotamia with 
Arabs), 92, 93 

Repose (Sabbath), 3 

Representative (of 
king), 105 

Representative of the king mes- 
siah (Hezekiah), 102 

Repress the rebellion (Piye), 458 

Require a Sabbath observance 
(not most fast days), 302 

Require a Sabbath year from 
Nisan, 41 (System “D”), 340 

Require a Sabbath year from 
Tishri of 41 (System “C”), 340 

Require a short repose to consoli- 
date his conquests (overthrow 
of Ekron), 96 

Require an immense army (going 
against western Asia and 
Egypt), 95 

Require the conversion of the for- 
eign nations (land of Judah), 
373 

Require the destruction of the As- 
syrian army on the Passover, 58 

Require their vassals to swear by 
the vassal’s own deities, 110 

Require Yahweh’s intervention 
(not if Hezekiah paid tribute), 


Assyrian 


69 

Required, vii, 7, 11, 12, 20, 58, 72, 
73, 104, 109, 110, 153, 166, 167, 
188, 204, 205, 257, 261 274, 301, 
302, 374, 378, 397, 403 

440, 458, 486, 514, 527, 530, 533 

Required (12 golden vessels), 530 

Required (age for an Egyptian or 
Kushite king to lead military 
expedition), 153 

Required (Babylonians time to 
muster an army), 204 

Required (extra year) (to fill gap 
created by assumption), 397 

Required (fence around the Law) 
(observance of the Sabbath 
year), 34, 276 

Required (intercalary Month) 
(every few years), 12 

Required (kissing the Assyrian 
king’s feet), 73 

Required (more years than ex- 
isted in Biblical record), vii 

Required (no conquest of Egypt 
by Nefertem), 188 

Required (no conquest of Upper 
Egypt by Kashta), 533 

Required (no Jubilee after fall of 
Samaria) (opinion of rabbis), 20, 
274 

Required (oaths) (vassal and alli- 
ance treaties), 110 

Required (Piye) (rare involve- 
ment in Egypt), 167 

Required (precise knowledge of 
Sabbath and Jubilee cycle), 7 

Required (religious and political 
concepts during Dynasty XXV), 
514 

Required (Sennacherib invasion 
winter months), 58 

Required (walking miles) (Baby- 
lon to Jerusalem), 204 

Required a beginning with the 
month of Nisan (Abib) (sacred 
calendar), 29 

sa appearance to the 
shrines and temples (Nefer- 
tem), 166 

Required by those systems to be 
Sabbaths are disqualified (by 
evidence), 428 

Required during the Sabbath year 
(release Hebrew slaves), 205 

Required festivals (observed by 
Piye), 458 

Required for the embalming of a 
corpse (70 days), 440 

Required for their interpretation 
of the Tang-i Var inscription 
(short of), 486 

Required if either System “B” or 
“C” are to work (Tishri reckon- 
ing), 216 

Required if the Sabbath year (ar- 
riving at the time of the siege 
began in October), 261 

Required if the Sabbath year had 
begun with Tishri, 257 

Required if their respective cal- 
culations are to be unheld (war 
in Judaea), 403 
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Required in order to satisfy the 
political arrangement (votaress 
in temple of Amun), 527 

Require that the war for all Ju- 
daea begin 1 year earlier (sys- 
tems B-D), 403 

Required to adhere to the Jewish 
faith (or forced out of the coun- 
try), 378 

Required to break open the city 
(Jerusalem) (major effort), 109 

Required to continue their obser- 
vance of the Jubilee cycle (at 
Qumran), 20 

Required to observe the Sabbath 
year (aliens dwelling with the 
Israelites), 374 

Required to thow open his gates 
(if Hezekiah submitted), 72 

Required Sabbaths (fast days 
there were not) (only special 
days), 301 

Required tribute to the Assyrian 
king at Lachish, 104 

Requirement (20 years old to as- 
cend throne), 468 

Requirement (self-imposed, build 
fence around the Torah), 375 

Requirement (System “A” meets 
every), 327 

Requirement for Judaism (Sab- 
bath year abolished), 11 

Requirement of tribute could not 
be met, 336 

Requirement to stop planting 
(original none up to Abib 1), 
276 

Requirement was even more 
stringent within (Judahite terri- 
tory), 373 

Requirements of Daniel, 9:24—27, 
400 

Requirements of either becoming 
Jewish by religion (or suffer va- 
cating land), 373 

Residence (of Ta-Nuat-Amun) 
(Memphis), 525 

Residence of the Kour (a ruler of 
Kush), 469 

Residency in Napata (primary) 
(Taharqa II after driven out of 
Egypt), 496 

Resides in Ms[....] forever (Re-Ha- 
rakhty), 493 

Resigned from his kingship (Tef- 
nakht) (in favor of one of his 
sons), 464 

Responsibility, 460, 473, 530 

Responsible for the funeral (of 
Amyrtaeus II), 453, 454 

Rest his army and resupply 
(Cambyses II in Meroe), 479 

Rest on the 7th day, 258 

Rest periods (in campaigns), 52 

Restoration of the glories of the 
XXVIth Dynasty, 449 

Resurrection (First), vii, 6, 

Resurrection (Second) (general), 
vii, 27, 243, 

Retekhu-qabet (land south of 
Kush), 493, 498 

Retired to Kush after 33 regnal 


years as Pharaoh in Egypt, 536 

Retiring to Kush in early 656 
B.C.E. (Shabago), 536 

Retook Huru land (Esarhaddon, 
Year 2), 505 

Retranslate the name Urdamane 
(to read Tantamani), 517 

Retreat (Ankh-Hor before Tef- 
nakht II), 466 

Retreat (Hyrcanus from Dagon), 
259, 261 

Retreat (Sargon), 79 

Retreat(ed) (Sennacherib), 43, 44, 
80, 82, 85, 96, 97, 106, 107, 108, 
112, 113, 131b, 150, 187, 191, 466 

Retreated (Bar Kokhba), 408 

Retreated (citizens of Ekron), 
130b 

Retreated (Jews from Bethther) 
(Beth Thera), 419 

Retreated to Jerusalem (Judas), 
235 

Retreating (Greeks from the Per- 
sians), 45 

Retreating (Sennacherib from Pe- 
lusium), 138b 

Retreats (Madmenah) (people of 
city), 118a 

Revenue, 324, 337, 339, 439 

Reversal (rising of the sun), 47 

Reverse (on coin), 406 

Reviewing the calculations (var- 
ious possible eclipses during 
Dynasty XXVI), 443 

Revolt (Psamtik III), 446 

Revolt (suppressed by Piye), 437 

Revolt (Tefnakht II), 458 

Revolt against Cambyses IT, 445 

Revolt against Rome (Bar 
Kochba), 375 

Revolt against Rome (Judaean, 
first), 351 

Revolt against the Romans (first 
revolt) (Idumaean Jews), 375 

Revolt against the Roman Empire 
(Bar Kochba), 385 

Revolt against their Egyptian 
overlord (Anlamani & Ku- 
shites), 471 

Revolt among a great number of 
Egyptians, 446 

Revolt among the Egyptians 
(against Cambyses II), 445, 446 

Revolt by Amyrtaeus II, 448 

Revolt by Gasiyo Eskikatir (in 
Kush), 527 

Revolt-coins, 400 

Revolt from their Babylonian 
overlord (Huru), 471 

Revolt in Lower Egypt (from 
Piye), 504 

Revolt of 712 B.C.E. (by Ashdod), 
103 

Revolt of 66-70 C.E., 18 

Revolt of 133-135 C.E., 17 

Revolt of all Judaea, 386, 392, 416, 
422,424, 425 

Revolt of all Judaea (era) (Bar 
Kochba using title “Nasia”), 
416 

Revolt of all Judaea (System “B”), 
386 


Revolt of all Judaea was 133/134 
C.E. (1st year), 392 

Revolt of his Babylonian vassals 
(Sennacherib suffered), 55 

Revolt of Israel in 712/711 B.C.E., 
54 

Revolt of Judaea (Bar Kochba), 415 

Revolt of Phoenicia (707/706 
B.C.E.), 54 

Revolt of Phoenicia and Ashdod, 
54 

Revolt of Psamtik III, 446 

Revolt of Tefnakht II of Sais 
against Piye, 504 

Revolt of the eastern countries in 
Babylonia, 54 

Revolt of the Jews against 
Agrippa, 300 

Revolt of the kings in Syria (from 
Shalmaneser III), 95 

Revolt of the kings in the Delta of 
Egypt in 678 B.C.E., 505 

Revolt of the Magi, 478 

Revolt of the Palestim and Juda- 
hite states from the Assyrian 
Empire, 104 

Revolted, vii, 53, 54, 56, 58, 68, 83, 
110, 178, 179, 201, 203, 205, 228, 
295, 372, 415, 437, 425, 466, 471, 
474, 540 

Revolted (Egypt from Esarhad- 
don), 83 

Revolted (Galilee from Herod), 
295 

Revolted (Hezekiah), 58, 110 

Revolted (Idumaea), 372 

Revolted (Jews from Hadrian), 
415 

Revolted (Judaea from Rome), vii 

Revolted (Iudah & Phoenician- 
Palestim region), 56 

Revolted (Phoenicia), 54 

Revolted (Tefnakht II from Piye), 
437, 466 

Revolted (Zedekiah of Judah 
from the king of Babylon), 205 

Revolted from Ameres (Tefnakht 
ID, 178 

Revolted from Assyria (Heze- 
kiah), 54 

Revolted from Assyria (Phoeni- 
cia, Palestia, and Judah), 54 

Revolted from Assyrian rule (Ho- 
shea), 540f 

Revolted from his Assyrian over- 
lord (Hezekiah), 53 

Revolted from Meri Amun Piye 
(Tefnakht IL), 179 

Revolted from Rome (Jews in 66 
C.E.), 228 

Revolted from Sennacherib (Be- 
libni), 68 

Revolted from the Assyrians 
(Hezekiah), 56 

Revolted from the Babylonian 
king (Zedekiah), 471, 201 

Revolted from the Babylonians 
(Zedekiah), 203 

Revolted from the Romans (Bar 
Kochba), 425 

Revolts (severely punished by 
Assyrians), 71 
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Revolts against Assyria in west- 
ern Asia, 83 

Revolts against Rome (Jewish), 
427 

Revolts from Piye (Tefnakht ID), 
505 

Rezeph (city in Syria) (mod. “Ru- 
cafa”), 133a 

Rhesa (Oresa) (town in Idumaea), 
291, 371 

Rhine (river of Germany), 338 

Rhinocorura (El-Arish) (a town of 
Northeast Sinai), 45, 203 

Rhodes (Greek island), 287, 289, 
290 

Rhodocus (a traitor among the 
Jews), 248 

Ribbo (a quantity of 10,0007), 94, 
11l6a 

Riblah (city in Hamath) (district 
of Syria), 204 

Rich temple (in the city of Ely- 
mais, Persia), 243 

Rich tribute (booty and spoils), 
74, 84 

Righteous (most) (Ethiopians of 
Meroe), 475 

Ringleader of the revolt (Heze- 
kiah), 56, 72, 73, 104 

Riots (in Jerusalem), 358 

Rise in power of the Kushite 
kingdom under King Anla- 
mani, 471 

Rise of Shabago and the Ethio- 
pian kings of Dynasty XXV, 179 

Rise of the scribes (Pharisaic sect), 
33 

Rise to power (of Bar Kochba), 
416 

Rise to power (of Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 497 

Rise to power of each monarch 
(calculated differently), 345 

Rise to power of his son John 
Hyrcanus, 255 

Rise to power of Psamtik I, 515 

Rise to the later view of the Tal- 
mudic Jews (ordinary to di- 
vine), 29 

Rises (sun) (twice he sets where 
now he), 46, 144b 

Rising of Sirius and of Arcturus 
(stars), 293 

Rising of the sun and westward 
to its setting (area ruled by Ta- 
harqa II), 493, 498 

Rising on the opposite horizon 
(the sun), 46 

Rising the equality of day and 
night in the spring (vernal equi- 
nox), 412 

Rites of New Year performed 
(Piye went north), 458 

Ritual (king running alongside an 
Apis bull), 459 

Ritual (Lord of Action) (Taharqa 
ID), 493 

Ritual (Sabbath year), 275 

Ritual functions associated with 
the enthronement, 511 

Ritual of murdering a pharaoh, 
460 


Ritual of the Pharisaic groups 
(Sabbath year), 276 

Ritual, legal sense (Sabbath year), 
269, 278 

Ritualistic practices of the Sab- 
bath year, 279 

Rituals (Jubilee), 26, 275 

Rituals associated with the Sab- 
bath year, 276 

Rituals in dedication to the god 
Amun, 459 

River mouth and fortress city of 
Pelusium, 435 

River of Egypt (see Wadi el- 
Arish), 82, 175 

Rivers of Egypt, 85, 142a 

Road down to Egypt, 128b 

Road into Egypt, 85, 131a 

Road of Egypt, 127b, 128b 

Road of the Palestim land, 118b 

Road to Egypt, 189 

Roads (Nubia to Egypt), 172 

Roadway (from Sidon to Pelu- 
sium), 84 

Roadways (from Egypt to Judah 
or Palestia), 84 

Rock inscription (from Tang-i 
Var), 484 

Rock of Gibraltar, 190 

Rock wall graffiti inscription 
(from Wadi Gasus), 507 

Rodents (diseased), 106 

Rollover of the earth (crust over 
basalt interior), 46 

Roman army, 45, 304-306, 311, 408 

Roman calendar, 314, 357, 360 

Roman camp, 405 

Roman catapults, 399 

Roman city (Aelia) (formerly Je- 
rusalem), 387 

Roman conquerors, 18 

Roman Consul(s) (list), 263, 350 

Roman consulships, 358 

Roman date of July, 316 

Roman dies imperit, 357, 359, 389, 
391 

Roman emperors, 344, 360 

Roman Empire, xi, 298, 315, 344, 
368, 385, 420, 428 

Roman general (Titus), 227, 258 

Roman general (Vespasian), 367, 
390 

Roman general Pompey (see 
Pompey), 258 

Roman general Scipio Aemili- 
anus, 17 

Roman general Sossius (Sosius), 
304 

Roman guards, 284, 308 

Roman historian (Cassius Dio), 
283, 299, 308 

Roman historian (Nepos), 213 

Roman History (of Cassius Dio), 
283, 387 

Roman king(s), 345 

Roman legion(s), 295, 300, 311, 
317 

Roman March reckoning, 291 

Roman miles (cf. to English 
miles) (march from Gaza to Pe- 
lusium), 203 

Roman month(s), 28, 314 


Roman outposts (in Judaea), 400 

Roman overlords (of the Jews of 
Judaea), 376 

Roman proconsuls, 18 

Roman reckoning (late), 283, 299, 
313 

Roman records of Livy, 315 

Roman reign (of Herod), 290 

Roman reinforcements, 308 

Roman republic, 314 

Roman Senate, 263, 288, 297, 300 

Roman soldiers, 305, 306, 320, 327 

Roman system (year system), 288, 
392 

Roman throne (Hadrian’s succes- 
sion to), 390 

Roman troops, 291, 311, 321 

Roman writer Pliny, 287, 294 

Roman year, 288, 295, 314, 315, 
357, 360 

Roman, 7, 10, 17, 18, 28, 45, 203, 
213, 227, 258, 263-265, 272, 274, 
283, 284, 287, 288, 290, 294, 295, 
297-300, 304-306, 308, 300, 311, 
313-317, 320, 321, 327, 344, 350, 
357-360, 363, 367, 368, 376, 383, 
385, 387, 389-392, 399, 400, 405, 
408, 420, 424, 428 

Roman records (official), 344 

Roman records of Livy (eclipse of 
the sun seen in Rome), 315 

Roman year (beginning), 288, 315 

Romans, 8, 11, 17, 18, 32, 160, 228, 
263, 264, 272, 284, 285, 287, 290- 
292, 297-301, 304-306, 314, 317, 
327, 359, 367, 375, 379, 385, 387, 
388, 391, 407, 408, 415, 420, 422- 
426 

Romans captured Jerusalem, 375 

Room XIV (Display Inscription), 
485 

Rooms B 503-519 (temple of 
Amun at Napata), 462 

Rooms of Temple B 800 (annex) 
(Amun temple), 472 

Rose (the sun), 46 

Rosh ha-Shanah, 20, 28, 33, 35, 
221, 223, 228, 274, 276, 376 

Rosh ha-Shanah (in Mishnah), 33, 
35, 221, 223, 228, 273, 274, 376 

Rosh Hashanah (see Rosh ha- 
Shanah), 223, 273 

Route into Egypt (via Pelusium), 
435 


Royal blood (Kushite), 172, 186 

Royal brother-sister relationship, 
163 

Royal brothers (Nubian throne), 
513 

Royal cult (king’s mother, con- 
sort, and daughter), 511 

Royal Ethiopian List (see Ethio- 
pian King List), 164 

Royal funerary cult (of Zoser I), 
460 

Royal genealogy (Kushite), 521 

Royal Library at Nineveh, 83 

Royal offspring, 513 

Ruach (unseen force, spirit), 5, 6, 
127a, 140a 

Rud-Ammoni (see Urud-Amun), 
520 
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Rud-Amun (last king of Dynasty 
XXIII), 520 

Rud-Amun (see Urud-Amun), 
169, 517, 519, 520 

Rud-Amun and Piye (contempo- 
raries at Thebes), 520 

Rudaman (see Urud-Amun), 169, 
517 

Rudammon (see Urud-Amun), 
517 

Rufo (Lucius Julius Rufus) (con- 
sul 66 & 67), 355 

Rufo (Lucius Verginius Rufus) 
(consul 63 C.E.), 355 

Rufo (see C. Caecilius), 354 

Rufo (see Lucius Julius Rufus), 
355 

Rufus (governor of Judaea), 386 

Rufus (see Rufo) (consul 66 & 67), 
355 

Rule (sovereignty), vii, 47, 150, 
152, 157, 163-167, 173, 178, 185, 
191, 201, 215, 221, 246, 259, 299, 
399, 344, 347, 350, 393, 414, 416, 
417, 423-425, 457, 459, 460, 465, 
486, 495, 501, 514, 519, 520, 524, 
526, 530, 531, 534, 536, 538, 541 

Rule the Roman Empire (Nero), 
344 

Rule the throne at Memphis (Ne- 
fertem Taharqa) (after She- 
bitku’s death), 536 

Rule the world (men from Ju- 
daea), vii 

Rule Thebes and Upper Egypt to- 
gether (Psamtik I & Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 526 

Ruled, vii, x, 56, 68, 85, 113, 116, 
123a, 130a, 149, 152, 156, 159- 
162, 164, 165, 167, 168, 171-173, 
176-180, 184, 191, 192, 212, 217, 
220, 228, 231, 249, 256, 285, 345, 
347-349, 369, 436-438, 442, 444- 
446, 448-450, 455, 457, 460, 461, 
463, 465, 467-469, 473, 483, 486, 
487, 491, 494, 497, 501, 518, 519, 
527, 529, 530, 535-537 

Ruled (King Nimlot at Hermopo- 
lis, Egypt), 463 

Ruled (regulations), 264 

Ruled (war elephant) (by an In- 
dian), 249 

Ruled 3 months and 2 days 
(Otho), 369 

Ruled 6 months (Psamtik III), 455 

Ruled 6 years jointly with Nefer- 
tem Taharga (Shebitku), 162 

Ruled 7 months (Galba), 349 

Ruled 9 months and 13 days 
(Galba), 348 

Ruled 13 years and 8 months 
(Nero), 347 

Ruled 26 full years (Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 152 

Ruled 26 years (Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 172 

Ruled 125 years (Hasmonaeans), 
228 

Ruled a total of 37 years (Herod), 
285 

Ruled a total of no more than 44 
years (Dynasty XXV), 483 


Ruled a vast empire (Tirhaqah), 
184 

Ruled all of Kush from Napata 
(Piye), 173 

Ruled as co-regent (Arta-xerxes), 
212, 214 

Ruled as king of Babylon (Senna- 
cherib), 91 

Ruled as Pharaohs of Egypt 
(Ethiopian kings), 483 

Ruled as sole monarch (Arta- 
xerxes I), 217 

Ruled as the “queen of Egypt and 
Ethiopia” (queen of Shaba), 518 

Ruled as the satrap of Babylon 
(Seleucus Nicator), 220 

Ruled as the sole king (Shabaqo) 
(Dynasty XXV), 113 

Ruled as the third Pharaoh of 
Egypt’s Dynasty XXV (Nefer- 
tem Tahargqa), 149f 

Ruled at one and the same time 
during WWI (kings of Ger- 
many), 159 

Ruled at so early a date (not pos- 
sible) (Nefertem Taharga), 192 

Ruled before Shabago (Piye) (er- 
roneous belief), 491 

Ruled by a confederation of 
Ethiopian kings (Kush and 
Egypt), 171 

Ruled by a confederation of kings 
(Kush), 159, 168 

Ruled by a woman (Kandake) 
(Ethiopia, c. 311 C.E.), 160 

Ruled by a woman named Can- 
dacen (Kandake) (Meroe, 1st 
century C.E.), 160 

Ruled by him (by Hezekiah), 123a 

Ruled by the messiah, vii 

Ruled during these 44 years 
(three kings of Dynasty XXIV), 
179 

Ruled dynasties located in the 
Delta (kings named Shoshenq), 
491 

Ruled Egypt (Dynasty XXV), 176 

Ruled Egypt (Nefertem Taharqa), 
172 


Ruled Egypt (Nefertem Taharqa 
after killing Shebitku), 156, 494 

Ruled Egypt (Piye), 191, 501 

Ruled Egypt 53 years, 10 months 
(Thutmose III), 461 

Ruled Egypt again (no Kushite 
after Ta-Nuat-Amun), 529 

Ruled Egypt and formed its Dy- 
nasty XXV (Ethiopian kings), 
162 

Ruled Egypt as pharaoh for only 
26 full years (Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 171 

Ruled Egypt at least 27 years and 
Kush for 49 years (Piye), 535 

Ruled Egypt during Dynasty 
XXV_ (distorted chronology), 
184 

Ruled Egypt for 6 months (Psam- 
tik IID), 436 

Ruled Egypt for 33 years (Piye), 
465 

Ruled Egypt for 50 years (Sha- 


baqo), 530 

Ruled Egypt in excess of 27 years 
(Piye), 168 

Ruled Egypt together (Taharga 
Piye & Nefertem Taharqa), 192 

Ruled for 6 years (in Egypt) 
(Amyrtaeus II), 448 

Ruled for 6 years (in Egypt) 
(Cambyses II), 473 

Ruled for 11 years (Antiochus IV), 
231 

Ruled for 13 years 
(Chebron/Khebron) (Thutmose 
I), 461 

Ruled for 57 years, 6 months (Au- 
gustus Caesar), 345 

Ruled for a short time (from 343 
B.C.E.) (Persian kings), 449 

Ruled for a time parallel with the 
early Egyptian kings of Dy- 
nasty XXVI (kings of Kush), 467 

Ruled from 595 (B.C.E.) (Psamtik 
ID (false calculation), 444 

Ruled from December 19, 465 
(Artabanus), 212 

Ruled from different realms (two 
Tirhaqahs), 173 

Ruled from Sais (Libyan line of 
Dynasty XXVI), 442 

Ruled from the city of Mendes 
(Nepherites I), 450 

Ruled from Thebes (and Sais) 
(Meri Amun Piye), 178 

Ruled in Egypt (Shebitku), 165 

Ruled in Egypt and in Kush at the 
same time (one Kushite dy- 
nasty), 162 

Ruled in Kush for 10 years (Ni- 
cauta) (see Qalhata), 160 

Ruled jointly over Upper Egypt 
from Thebes (Ta-Nuat-Amun & 
Nekau I), 152 

Ruled Kush after Shabaqo 
(Queen Nicauta), 497 

Ruled Kush after the death of Ta- 
harga II (Urud-Amun), 497 

Ruled Kush at the very time that 
Tsawi Terhaq (ruled) (Piye), 180 

Ruled Kush during the waning 
years of King Piye (Urud- 
Amun), 527 

Ruled Kush for 12 years (Sha- 
baqo) (before Piye as Pharaoh), 
176 

Ruled Kush for 13 years (Kashta), 
537 

Ruled Kush for 49 years (Tsawi 
Terhaq) (Taharga I Piye), 171, 
468, 527 

Ruled Kush many years prior to 
his son (Taharqa Piye), 192 

Ruled Lower Egypt (another Ku- 
shite king) (Ameres), 177, 178 

Ruled Memphis and Sais (Nekau 
I), 152 

Ruled much too late to be Ameres 
(falsely identified with Ta- 
Nuat-Amun), 178 

Ruled only 6 months (Psamtik 
III), 445 

Ruled only 21 years and 9 months 
(Hatshepsut), 460 
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Ruled only in Egypt during Dy- 
nasty XXV (Shebitku), 469 

Ruled over any part of Kush (no 
evidence for Shebitku), 487 

Ruled over Egypt (Piye), 167 

Ruled over the Assyrians (Senna- 
cherib), 85, 116a 

Ruled over the Jews for 8 years 
(Simon), 256 

Ruled Palestia (their overlords of 
Judah), 56 

Ruled parallel in Assyria (dy- 
nasties from different cities), x 

Ruled prior to (Shabaqo) (i.e., 
Shebitku) (false assertion), 486 

Ruled prior to his brother (Ne- 
chepsos), 438 

Ruled prior to Psamtik I (four 
kings), 437 

Ruled Shabaqo (contemporary 
with Piye), 164 

Ruled Spain for 9 years (Nebu- 
chadnezzar II), 191 

Ruled the Assyrians (a confeder- 
ation of kings), 161 

Ruled the city of Babylon (Mero- 
dach-Baladan), 68 

Ruled the marshlands and Sais 
(Amyrtaeus), 446 

Ruled this northwest Delta dy- 
nasty of Sais (Piye), 438 

Ruled the Seleucids (in Syria), 177 

Ruled until mid-December of 69 
C.E. (Vitellius), 349 

Ruled Upper Egypt after the 
death of Taharqa II (who 
ruled?), 519 

Ruled Upper Egypt for at mini- 
mum 27 years (Piye), 457 

Ruled that they (the Jews) shall 
pay a tax (Gaius Caesar), 264 

Ruled while his aunt Amenardus 
held Thebes (Shebitku), 165 

Ruler, vii, 153, 165-167, 172, 173, 
180, 187, 189, 191, 211, 222, 227, 
245, 326, 329, 345, 358, 413, 415, 
416, 423, 425, 439, 450-452, 460, 
470, 474, 485-489, 491, 496, 501, 
503, 511, 512, 517-519, 539 

Ruler (Agrippa, of the Judaea), 358 

Ruler (Amyrtaeus II) (first after 
Persians), 450 

Ruler (Bar Kochba), 423 

Ruler (Hathoric prototype) (as 
mother and as wife of), 511 

Ruler (Kushite) (extradition of 
King Iamani), 485 

Ruler (most famous of all Ku- 
shites) (Piye), 518 

Ruler (powerful) (Piye), 180, 519 

Ruler (throne name passed down 
as birth name), 187 

Ruler Alexander Jannaeus (Has- 
monaean king of Judaea), 222 

Ruler and guardian of the child- 
king (Hatshepsut), 153 

Ruler, beloved of Dominion 
(Thebes) (Piye), 503 

Ruler from a city of the same 
name (Anysis), 491 

Ruler from Jerusalem (1st year, 
Herod), 326 


Ruler from Memphis (Shebitku, 
king of Egypt), 487 

Ruler from the time of victory at 
Actium (Augustus Caesar), 345 

Ruler in Tanis and Bubastis 
(Osorkon IV), 539 

Ruler in the individual territorial 
units of the kingdom (and royal 
women), 512 

Ruler mentioned in the Tang-i 
Var inscription (Shebitku), 486 

Ruler named Psamtik, 439 

Ruler, Nepherites I (second ruler 
after the Persians), 452 

Ruler of all Judaea (Bar Kochba), 
413, 416 

Ruler of Coele-Syria not Judaea 
(Herod made), 329 

Ruler of Dynasty XXVI of Egypt 
(first), 180 

Ruler of Egypt (Taharqa II), 496 

Ruler of Egypt (Urud-Amun), 517 

Ruler of Egypt and not Kush 
(Shebitku), 172 

Ruler of Egypt in 400 B.C.E. 
(Amyrtaeus II), 450 

Ruler of Egypt’s Dynasty XXV 
(Nefertem Taharqa), 173 

Ruler of every foreign country 
(Piye), 191, 501, 503 

Ruler of his affairs (Lysias) (pro- 
tector of Antiochus Eupator), 
245 

Ruler of Judaea (Judas Macca- 
baeus at Jerusalem), 227 

Ruler of Kush (the title “Kour’”), 
470 

Ruler of Kush (Tsawi Terhaq) 
(Piye), 167 

Ruler of Kush and Egypt (Piye), 
503 

Ruler of Meluhha (Kashta), 489 

Ruler of Qedesh and Naharaina 
(not Nefertem Taharqa), 189 

Ruler of rulers (Piye), 191, 501, 503 

Ruler of Sais and the last king of 
Dynasty XXIV (Bakenranef), 
179, 179 

Ruler of the Black-land (Egypt) 
(Piye destined to be), 191, 501 

Ruler over all Egypt (Nepherites 
I), 452 

Ruler over all his real (Antiochus 
made Philip), 245 

Ruler over Egypt (Cambyses II), 
474 


Ruler over the Memphite throne 
(sole) (Taharqa II), 496 

Ruler over the palace at Jerusa- 
lem (Hanani), 211 

Ruler was Tsawi Terhaq (Piye), 
165 

Ruler who had already been liv- 
ing in Upper Egypt (Kashta of 
Kush), 489 

Ruler who through his exploits 
won fame (Bar Kochba), 415 

Ruler with his father (lesser) (She- 
bitku, son of Shabaqo), 488 

Ruler would then celebrate 
another Heb Sed every 3 years, 
460 


Rulers, 5, 114, 160, 162, 166, 179, 
185, 191, 308, 358, 442, 443, 449, 
450, 452, 457, 459, 460, 466, 490, 
501, 503, 509, 538 

Rulers in Thebes (concurrent) 
(Kashta & Osorkon III), 538 

Rulers of Parthia (Barzabanes 
and Pacorus), 308 

Rulers Piye and either Takelot III 
or Iuput II (unmentioned), 509 

Rulership, 151, 155, 452, 467, 473, 
495, 503, 519-521, 524, 527, 533, 
534 

Rule(s) (regulations), 231, 276, 514 

Rules and regulations for both 
the Sabbath day and the Sab- 
bath year, 276 

Rules of succession (Kush), 512 

Ruling, 68, 72, 159, 162-165, 167, 
171-173, 176-179, 189, 212, 220, 
222, 236, 251, 260, 286, 350, 466, 
467, 485, 508, 521, 535, 536, 542 

Ruling (Babylon) (began on Ist of 
Nisanu), 212 

Ruling (decision) (in the Mish- 
nah), 18 

Ruling (Tefnakht II) (Year 38 of 
Shoshengq V), 466 

Ruling (Shebitku over Egypt) (not 
Kush), 172 

Ruling (while rival was alive), 
350 

Ruling affairs (Philip returning to 
take), 251 

Ruling as a king of Kush (time of 
Sennacherib’s third campaign), 
173 

Ruling as the sole monarch of his 
royal line, Shabaqo seized 
Memphis, 542 

Ruling at the same time (same 
name) (different countries), 177 

Ruling at the time (Shabago & 
Piye) (Nefertem too young), 
172 

Ruling between Stephinates (and 
Nechao) (Nechepsos), 179 

Ruling Bit-Yakin in Babylonia 
(Merodach-Baladan), 68 

Ruling contemporaneously (con- 
federation of Ethiopian kings), 
536 

Ruling during Sennacherib’s in- 
vasion of Judah (Tirhagah), 159 

Ruling during the period of Sen- 
nacherib (Tsawi Terhaq), 171 

Ruling Dynasty XXV of Egypt 
(contemporary with 4 kings of 
Dynasty XXVi), 178 

Ruling Egypt (chronological 
problem, Tang-Var inscription), 
485 

Ruling Egypt (Ethiopian kings) 
(Piye rare involvement), 167 

Ruling Egypt (Kushite kings), 176 

Ruling Egypt (Shabaqo), 162 

Ruling Egypt (Shabaqo) (King of 
Ethiopia coming to the aid of), 
176 

Ruling Egypt (Shabaqo and then 
Shebitku) (Piye ruling at Na- 
pata), 165 
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Ruling Egypt (two different 
Ethiopian kings) (Urda-Amun 
& Ta-Nuat-Amun), 164 

Ruling Egypt by 707 or 706 B.C.E. 
(Shebitku) (falsely claimed), 485 

Ruling entity in Judaea (Hasmon- 
aeans recognized), 236 

Ruling from Napata (Piye), 167 

Ruling house (Ethiopian) (blood- 
line back to Solomon), 189 

Ruling house (of Antiochus IV), 
222 

Ruling house (Seleucid base 
transferred to Syria), 220 

Ruling in Egypt during the 15th 
year of Shabaqo (Piye), 535 

Ruling in Kush (Piye & Shabaqo), 
162 

Ruling Jerusalem (Herod), 286 

Ruling just prior to Antiochus VII 
(Antiochus VI & Tryphon), 260 

Ruling king who failed to have an 
eligible heir, 163 

Ruling Kush immediately after 
the other (Urda-Amun then Ta- 
Nuat-Amun), 164 

Ruling Kush just prior to Ta- 
Nuat-Amun (Urud-Amun), 521 

Ruling Kush prior to Tsawi Ter- 
hak (Shabago in list), 467 

Ruling Kush Proper (Urda-Amun 
then Ta-Nuat-Amun), 167 

Ruling over the Palestim country 
(Hezekiah), 72 

Ruling over their realms (Lower 
Kush & Upper Egypt) (Kashta 
& Shabago), 542 

Ruling the homeland in Kush 
(Tsawi Terhaq), 173 

Ruling Thebes prior to Kashta 
(Osorkon III), 508 

Ruling within Egypt (confeder- 
ation of kings) (co-regencies), 
159 

Ruling within Kush (confeder- 
ation of kings) (co-regencies), 
159 

Rumor (Assyrians hear), 40 

Running alongside an Apis bull 
(ritual), 459 

Running alongside the Apis bull 
(Piye), 462, 463 

Running the sounds together (of 
Sha-ba-qu) (Sha-pat-kuu), 488 


Sa-Mar(s)ia (see Marisa), 242 

Sa’nu (see Tanis), 532 

Sd-pa-ta-ku-Tu’ (see Shapatakuu), 

_ 484, 487, 488, 496 

Sd-pa-ta-ku-Tu’ (Shapatakuu), 
king of the land of Melubha 
(Kush), 484, 487, 488 

S3-R< (Son of Ra) (king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt), 185, 186 

Saba (capital city of the Ethiopian 
realm), 181, 478, 479, 518 

Saba (city renamed Meroe by 
Cambyses II), 480 

Saba (see Meroe), 181, 473, 475, 
478-480, 518 

Saba (see Shaba), 161, 163, 168, 
170, 177 


Sabaeans (sons of Shaba, the son 
of Kush), 518 

Sabaka (see Shabaqo), 170, 176 

Sabakon (see Shabaqo), 156, 162, 
167, 483, 530 

Sabakos (see Shabaqo), 164, 491, 
531 

Sabataqa (see Shebitku), 494 

Sabbath, 3, 16 

Sabbath (day), 376, 377 

Sabbath (of) rest, 5, 257, 272 

Sabbath and a Jubilee (cele- 
brated), 20 

Sabbath and Jubilee, 15, 20, 51 

Sabbath and Jubilee cycle, xi, 
xxvii, 5-7, 9, 10, 19, 59, 143a, 193, 
216, 217, 219, 426, 429 

Sabbath and Jubilee Cycle, The, 
(new edition), xxvii 

Sabbath and Jubilee laws, 42 

Sabbath and Jubilee years, xxvii, 
3, 5, 8, 10, 14, 25, 32, 35, 42, 65, 
101, 113, 149, 273, 274, 375 

Sabbath-cycle calculations, 216 

Sabbath-cycle sequence, 272, 364 

Sabbath-cycle system(s), 7, 10, 
229, 260, 261, 271, 272, 323, 327, 
340, 389, 396, 398, 428, 429 

Sabbath-cycle theories, 9 

Sabbath cycle(s), 14-16, 20-22, 28, 
34, 113, 207, 219, 229, 238, 275- 
277, 280, 330, 333, 343, 365, 383, 
392, 395, 403, 429 

Sabbath day during a Sabbath 
year, 377 

Sabbath-day law, 41 

Sabbath day(s), 5, 21, 377 

Sabbath millennial day (i.e., the 
7th millennial day), vii 

Sabbath of Sabbaths, 42 

Sabbath of the land, 3, 235, 250 

Sabbath sabbathon, 3 

Sabbath year, xxvii, 4, 7-11, 13, 14, 
16-22, 25-35, 39, 41-43, 48-50, 58, 
59, 65, 78, 107, 113, 143a-b, 193, 
197, 198, 201, 202, 205, 207, 208, 
210, 212, 216, 217, 219, 221, 223, 
224, 226, 227-231, 235-239, 255- 
257, 259, 261, 263-265, 269-280, 
282, 283, 300, 301, 307, 320, 321, 
323-330, 333, 339, 340, 344, 364, 
365, 367-369, 374-379, 383, 385, 
386, 392, 393, 396, 398, 400, 401, 
409, 415, 422, 424-429, 433, 434, 
543 

Sabbath-year, 41 

Sabbath year (approaching), 271, 
427 

Sabbath year (Shemitah), 223 

Sabbath year and Jubilee year, 39, 
113 

Sabbath-year cycle, 19, 25, 239, 
255, 264, 278, 324, 378, 379 

Sabbath year dates of Josephus, 9 

Sabbath-year laws, 18, 41, 280, 
379, 428 

Sabbath-year line, 276 

Sabbath-year ritual, 275, 276 

Sabbath year that follows a Sab- 
bath year, 42 

Sabbath years, 10, 15, 18, 20, 21, 
25, 32, 33, 59, 113, 217, 221, 239, 


261, 271, 274-276, 280, 325, 330, 
333, 340, 364, 365, 375, 
383, 385, 395, 396, 405, 419, 427, 
428, 433, 434 

Sabbath years and a Jubilee year, 
32 


Sabbathon, 3 

Sabbaths, 257, 264, 274, 300, 302, 
328, 428 

Sabbaths and Jubilees, 5 

Sabbaths of years, 3, 26 

Sabbatic year, 42, 43, 

Sabbatical cycle, 21, 433 

Sabbatical year, 8, 265, 269, 272, 
277-279, 306, 370, 376-378, 383, 
398, 400 

Sabbatism, 3, 5 

Sabino (see C. Calvisius), 354 

Sabniiti (Sebennytos) (city of 
Egypt), 532 

Sacchias (see Zedekiah), 200 

Sack (Jerusalem), 39, 56, 66, 70, 
118b, 121a-b, 128a 

Sackcloth, 105, 126a, 127a 

Sacked (Azotus, Ashdod), 243 

Sacked (Carthage), 17 

Sacked (Jerusalem), 305 

Sacked Thebes, 166 

Sacking Ni (Thebes), 83 

Sacking the treasures (of Jerusa- 
lem), 57 

Sacred (animals of the Egyptians) 
(used by Cambyses II against 
them), 435 

Sacred calendar (used by Israel- 
ites), 29 

Sacred Mountain of Zeus (Mount 
Nysa), 479 

Sacred musical percussion instru- 
ment (sistrum), 510 

Sacred name Yahweh, 429 

Sacred Nysa (Napata), 479 

Sacred one of Israel (Yahweh), 
142a 

Sacred porch, 209 

Sacred ruach (of Yahweh), 5, 6 

Sacred Sabbath year, 210, 274 

Sacred sistrum rattle (see Sis- 
trum), 510 

Sacrifice, 335, 336, 424 

Sacrifice (at the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem), 251 

Sacrifice of Passover (Phasekh, 
Pascha), 49, 409-411 

Sacrifices (at the Temple at Jeru- 
salem), 209, 297 

Sacrifices (Piye performed in 
Hermopolis), 459 

Sacrifices (to Yahweh), 256 

Sacrificing (at the Temple at Jeru- 
salem), 245 

Sacrilege, 18, 253, 530 

Sacrilegiously despoiling the 
Temple, 244 

Sadducees (Jewish sect), 20, 32, 
273, 274 

Sages (of the Jews), 399, 421 

Sahara desert, 502 

Saifay Harsiataw (king of Kush), 
170 

Saiite (see Sais), 450 

Saiite king ‘Psammetichus’ 
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(Amyrtaeus II Psamtik), 450 

Sais (a capital city of Lower 
Egypt), 114, 152, 164, 166, 178- 
181, 185, 192, 203 

Saite (see Sais), 442, 450, 483 

Saite rulers who governed Egypt 
(Dynasty XXVI), 450 

Saite Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 483 

Sakhmet (Egyptian warrior god- 
dess), 525 

Salamis (Greek island in the Sa- 
ronic Gulf), 212 

Salisa (later name for Zoar Bela), 
539 

Sallust (Gaius Sallustius Crispus) 
(Roman historian), 318 

Salmanasar (see Shalmaneser III), 
540 

Salmani (an Arab tribe), 92 

Salt Sea (see Dead Sea), 87 

Salvation (eternal), 27 

Samaria (capital city of the house 
of Israel), 20, 72, 189, 274, 429 

Samaria (conquered by Senna- 
cherib), 125a-b 

Samaria (land and city of the non- 
Israelite Samaritans), 296, 304, 
308, 311, 372, 373, 540 

Samaria and Israel subjects (to 
Shalmaneser III), 540 

Samaritans (exiles from Persia), 
94 

Samaritans (non-Israelites inhab- 
iting Samaria), 94, 373 

Samos (Greek island and city in 
the eastern Aegean Sea), 299 

Samosata (capital city of Comma- 
gene), 284, 291, 292, 295 

Samosata expedition, 295 

Samuel (book of), v 

Samuel (serious students of the 
book of), v 

Sanctuary (for the Apis bull), 476 

Sanctuary (of Yahweh), 6 

Sanctuary (Temple at Jerusalem), 
236, 244-246, 250, 251, 333 

Sandstone Stela of Piye, 164, 465, 
501, 503 

Sandu-stones, 71, 93 

Sandy desert (10 days march 
from Thebes), 475 

Sanherib (see Sennacherib), 67, 73 

Saphikh (sown / grows of itself), 41 

Saracus (see Taharqa), 149 

Sardis (capital city of Lydia), 188 

Sargon (king of Assyria), 51, 54, 
68, 73, 79, 82, 83, 92, 103, 175, 
484, 485, 488, 489, 539, 540 

Sargon (violent death), 54 

Sargon defeated a large Egyptian 
army at Rapihu (Raphia), 82 

Sargon, the father of Sennacherib, 
79 

Sargon’s 6th year, 82, 540 

Sargon’s 11th year, 54 

Sargon’s 15th year (Tang-i Var in- 
scription), 484 

Sargon’s 17 year, 51 

Sargon’s Assyrian scribe, 488 

Sargon’s capital city (Nineveh), 
83 

Sargon’s chief military officer 


(Turtanu), 54 

Sargon’s defeat of an Egyptian 
force at Raphia, 175 

Sargon’s military 
against Iran, 484 

Sargon’s records (Palestim, Juda- 
hites revolted), 54 

Sargon’s reign, 83, 484 

Satan, vii 

Satrap of Babylon (Seleucus Ni- 
cator), 220 

Satrap of Ionia (Tamos), 449 

Satrapy of Idumaea (south of Ju- 
daea), 372 

Satur-day (Saturn’s day), 301 

Saturday, 412 

Saturn (pagan god) (aka: “Kro- 
nus”), 301, 302 

Saturnalia (a Paganalia feast), 295 

Saturnino (Quintus Volusius Sat- 
urninus) (consul 56 C.E.), 355 

Saturnino (see Saturninus), 355 

Saturninus (Gnaeus Sentius Sat- 
urninus) (consul 41 & 42 C.E.), 
355 

Sau (see Sais), 491 

Savaran (see Eleazar, brother of 
Judas), 249 

Saxony (district in east Germany), 
159 

Scarab (belonging to Piye), 185, 
186 

Scarab of Taharga (Tirhagah) 
Piye, 185 

Scarce (provisions), 250 

Scholar (A. T. Olmstead), ix 

Scholars, iv, v, 33, 43, 99, 149, 178, 
183, 193, 199, 215, 219, 222, 223, 
307, 437, 450, 485, 487, 497, 519, 
520, 529, 540 

Scholars (biblical), 43, 222 

Scholars (Jewish), 8, 19, 402 

Scholars (present-day), 149, 219, 
520 

Scholars (recent), 437, 519 

School (of Rabbi Judah), 20 

School (Passover in the last of the 
12 zodiac signs), 410 

School (supporters of Bar 
Kochba), 19 

School of Hillel (Jewish), 30, 273, 
275, 276, 

School of Shammai (Jewish), 30, 
273,275 

School of thought (M. F. Laming 
Macadam), 153 

Schools (two of the Pharisees) 
(Hillel and Shammai), 273 

Schools of Historical study (mod- 
ern-day), 192 

Schiirer’s agreement, 14, 

Scientific approach, x 

Scions from two different royal 
families (Alara & Kashta), 492 

Scipio Aemilianus (Roman gen- 
eral who besieged Carthage), 
17 

Scipione (Publius Cornelius 
Scipio) (consul 56 C.E.), 355 

Scorn of life, 334 

Scorned to honor (Caesar), 333 

Scourge the dead body of King 


campaign 


Amasis (II) (by Cambyses II), 
446, 474 

Scourged (Jews by Florus), 351 

Scourged and then beheaded 
(Antigonus), 298 

Scourged the priests (Cambyses 
ID), 477 

Scourging the dead body of Ama- 
sis (II), 446 

Scouts (of Pharaoh), 293 

Scribal error, 260, 288, 290, 294, 
346, 423 

Scribal interpretations, 22 

Scribe (Assyrian), 488 

Scribe (by-passed section), 546 

Scribe (Egyptian) (Victory Stela), 
463, 535 

Scribe (Ezra), 20, 32, 207, 222 

Scribe (Jewish), 100, 419 

Scribe (Shebna), 122a, 126a, 127a 

Scribe class (new) (wrongfully 
tried the messiah), 33 

Scribe erred (new year calcula- 
tion), 419 

Scribe might simply have left off 
the 1 (u), 100 

Scribe of Sargon (Assyrian), 488 

Scribe of Yahweh, 207 

Scribe wrote under both the car- 
touche (Shepenupet II & Ame- 
nirdis II), 535 

Scribes (ancient) (stacked pagan 
king lists), x 

Scribes (Israelite), 184 

Scribes (Jewish) (lying pen of), vii 

Scribes (of the LXX), iv 

Scribes (Pharisaic sect), 33 

Scribes (Sennacherib’s)  (re- 
arranged order of events), 80 

Scribes (tradition believing) (sup- 
port Bar Kochba revolt), 33 

Scribes mistakenly allowed an 7 
to fall from the end, 136a 

Scribes of Scriptures, 175 

Scribes of the Assyrian King Lists, 
ix 

Scribes often left out negative de- 
tails (Assyrian), 102 

Scribes rearranged the chrono- 
logical order, 86 

Scriptural comment (“eat this 
year”), 433 

Scriptural laws, 8 

Scriptural record of history, xi 

Scriptural record(s), iv, xi, 192 

Scriptural records (tendency to 
discredit), 192 

Scripturally designated cycle, 221 

Scripture (of breathing), 439, 440, 
447 

Scriptures, iii, iv, vii-xi, 3, 5, 10, 25, 
30, 33, 35, 39, 59, 65-68, 70, 72- 
74, 76, 77, 79, 81, 83, 84, 86, 89, 
93, 94, 98-102, 111, 112, 144a, 
157, 158, 161, 164, 171, 173, 175, 
180, 183, 184, 188, 189, 192, 193, 
215, 271, 275-277, 302, 376, 377, 
413, 427, 468, 518, 540 

Scriptures (father-in-law of Solo- 
mon) (Pharaoh Thutmose II), 
518 

Scroll (Book of Breathing), 440 
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Scroll (Qumran Isaiah), 132b, 
139b 

Scroll (War), 257, 271 

Scroll of Protection (Scripture) of 
Breathing, 447 

Scrolls (Dead Sea), 277 

Scythian (a Skuth), 190, 502 

Scythians (Skuth people), vi 

Se-be-ga-ta-w-y (throne name of 
Shabaqo), 487, 488 

Sea nor river except the Nile 
(Meroe), 475 

Seacoast of Syria, 372 

Seal (Persian), 438 

Seal-impressions, 485 

Seal-ring (of King Antiochus IV), 
245 

Seals (of Shabago), 83, 485 

Seaports (of Arabians), 189 

Search and examine all such mar- 
riages (with pagan women), 
208 

Search for a new calf (Apis bull), 
476 

Search to discover the dae for 
“Year 2 of Nero Caesar,” 351 

Search went out for a new bull 
calf, 477 

Season, 27, 34, 35, 151, 208, 223, 
234, 235, 251, 279, 293, 290, 293, 
294, 310, 320, 321, 336, 338, 368, 
379, 400, 401, 410, 434, 459, 461, 
463-465, 484, 533 

Season (agricultural), 34, 35 

Season (at that, wherein), 27 

Season (autumn), 293 

Season (four to a year), 290, 294, 
310 

Season (of the year), 151, 208, 293, 
294, 410, 434, 461, 463-465, 484, 
533 

Season (planting), 34, 279, 320, 
321, 336, 338, 379, 434 

Season (rainy), 434 

Season (spring harvest), 338 

Season (three a year), 293 

Season (time), 234, 235, 251, 400, 
401, 464, 465 

Season (winter), 368 

Season (wintry), 208 

Season of Inundation (Akhet), 
463 

Season of Shemitah (Sabbath 
year), 223 

Season when Israel celebrated the 
sabbatical year (messiah com- 
ing), 400 

Seasoned (experienced), 149, 155, 
172 

Seasoned generals, 155 

Seasoned kings, 155 

Seasoned men of royal blood, 172 

Seasons (of the year), 32, 293, 294, 
306, 434, 459 

Seasons (four to the year), 306 

Seasons (three to a year), 434 

Seasons (unequal in length), 306 

Sebaste (see Caesarea Sebaste), 
360 

Sebekos (see Shebitku), 487 

Sebennytos (city in Egypt), vi, 
456, 532 


Sebegatawy (see Shabaqo), 488 

Sebeqtawy (see Shabaqo), 488 

Sebichos (see Shebitku), 483, 487 

Sebichus (see Shebitku), 487 

Sebiconem (see Shebitku), 156, 494 

Sebikhos (see Shebitku), 156, 162, 
164, 487 

Sebikon (see Shebitku), 494 

Second (lot) (in Judah) (Simeon), 
372 

Second (road through Sinai de- 
sert) (Shur road), 84 

Second (wall was breached at Je- 
rusalem by Herod), 298, 305, 
306, 310, 312 

Second acclamation as imperator 
(Hadrian), 391 

Second and third years (Bar 
Kochba revolt-coins), 400, 421 

Second attack (against Ethiopia) 
(by Psamtik II), 470 

Second attack (on Judah by Sen- 
nacherib) (hypothesis), 89 

Second book (Herodotus’ his- 
tory), 130b 

Second campaign (against Judah 
by Sennacherib; hypothesis), 
77, 93, 98 

Second campaign (Assurbanipal 
against Egypt), 495 

Second campaign (of Sennache- 
rib), 52-54, 58, 59 

Second campaign (Psamtik II 
against Kush), 470, 473 

Second campaign towards Egypt 
and the West (Sennacherib, hy- 
pothesis), 91 

Second class (of dates using the 
October year), 224 

Second consulship of Servius 
Galba (Galva) (69 C.E.), 348 

Second episode of Petronius writ- 
ing a letter to Caesar, 336 

Second Ethiopian campaign of 
Cambyses II, 481 

Second expedition (against Kush 
by Cambyses II), 478, 479 

Second expedition (Psamtik II 
against Kush), 470 

Second invasion (of Judah by 
Sennacherib) (hypothesis), 65, 
77, 78, 81, 85, 86, 91, 149, 150, 
158, 193 

Second invasion (Psamtik II 
against Kush) (Year 6), 471, 472 

Second-invasion hypothesis, 75, 
98 

Second invasion of Kush by King 
Cambyses II, 478 

Second-invasion scenario, 180 

Second Jewish Revolt (see Bar 
Kochba revolt), 385, 389 

Second king (Tefnakht II) (Dy- 
nasty XXVI), 438 

Second king of Sais (known as 
Tefnakht), 437 

Second letter (Caligula to Petro- 
nius), 338 

Second letter (Petronius to Calig- 
ula), 336, 337, 339 

Second Maccabees, 229 

Second major in Latin and Greek 


(Professor Gamez), 270 

Second major issue (150th year 
conflicts with any Sabbath 
cycle), 238 

Second major problem (Papyrus 
Berline 13588), 447 

Second Mariamme (daughter of 
Simeon) (wife of Herod), 374 

Second narrative (two invasion 
hypothesis), 150 

Second outbreak (plague) (Assyr- 
ian army), 150 

Second part of Sennacherib’s 
third campaign, 130a-b 

Second part of the story of Antio- 
chus V’s invasion of Judaea, 235 

Second period of 10 years (Au- 
gustus), 315 

Second phase (temple of Amun at 
Napata), 462 

Second prayer to the deity (by 
Hezekiah), 42, 141a 

Second report (heard by Judas), 
232, 233, 235, 238 

Second response from Caligula 
arrived in Syria, 338 

Second Revolt (of Jews against 
Rome) (see Second Jewish Re- 
volt), 22, 34, 386, 389, 391, 395- 
397, 399-403, 405, 406, 413, 416, 
417, 420-423, 425 

Second Ruler (in Egypt after Per- 
sians), 450, 452 

Second southern campaign of 
Sennacherib, 150 

Second Tefnakht (see Tefnakht II), 
180 

Second Temple (destroyed, 70 
C.E.), 375-377, 379 

Second Temple (destroyed on the 
9th of Ab), 377 

Second Temple (of Yahweh), xi, 7, 
8, 14, 15, 18-22, 29, 32, 227, 239, 
375-377, 379, 396-398, 407, 433 

Second time (Aristobulus sent to 
Rome), 319 

Second time (Cambyses II in- 
vaded Kush), 480 

Second time (Gaius Caesar as Im- 
perator), 264 

Second time (Gnaeus Domitius 
Calvinus as consul) (consul 40 
B.C.E.), 288, 289, 309 

Second time (Psamtik I made 
king), 531, 534 

Second time (Psamtik II invaded 
Kush), 472 

Second time (Temple destroyed) 
(9th of Ab), 376, 377 

Second time (treated with them in 
Bethzura), 250 

Second time against Jerusalem 
(Nebuchadnezzar), 202 

Second war against Kush (by 
Psamtik II), 473 

Second year (Shabago in Egypt), 
534 

Second year of the redemption, 400 

Second year of the rent-term, 265 

Second year that which grows of 
the same, 143a 

Second year that which grows of 
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that sown of itself, 143b 

Second year the third crop, 143b 

Secondary consideration (sons of 
other wives), 163 

Secondary custom, 35 

Secondary historians, 83 

Secondary inscription (belongs to 
Piye), 188 

Secondary issue (Manetho list 
Piye), 168 

Secondary non-Assyrian writers, 
65 

Secondary role (relegates three 
accounts in Scriptures), 79 

Secondary sources, 76, 77, 85, 89, 
101, 102 

Secret (acts), 388, 416 

Secret places, 258 

Secret raids (made by Herod the 
Great), 271 

Secretary to Emperor Hadrian 
(Suetonius), 344 

Secretly murdered by Cambyses 
II (Smerdis) (his brother), 474 

Secretly sent (to Sua) (see Osor- 
kon ID), 538 

Secrets (disclosed by Rhodocus), 
248 

Secular (proof), 77 

Secular records from this earlier 
bygone era (other nations, dis- 
jointed, incomplete), iii 

Secular records produced by 
these other civilizations, iii 

Secular sources, 5 

Sed-festival (see Heb Sed), 459, 
460, 462 

Sed-festival scenes, 462 

Sed-festival of Piye, 462 

Sedekias (see Zedekiah), 201 

Seder Olam, viii, 8, 13, 15, 23, 29, 
31, 33, 46-49, 69, 70, 74, 76, 200, 
273, 376, 378, 390, 391, 397-399, 
401, 405, 413, 416, 433, 434, 545 

Seder Olam and other Talmudic 
works, 398 

Seder Olam Rabbah, 49, 395, 397, 
401, 402 

Sedition (Idumaeans) (Edomites), 
371, 374 

Seditious (Judas Maccabaeus ac- 
cused of being), 254 

Seed(s) (corn, crops), 41, 323, 324, 
336, 464, 465 

Seed-time, 336 

Segor (Osorkon III), 540 

Segor (see Sua), 538, 539, 540, 541 

Segor (see Zoar), 538, 539 

Seige against Pelusium, 436 

Seir (Khorite country), 370 

Seir the Khorite, 370 

Seiri (people of Seir), 370 

Seized (King Jehoiachin) (by Neb- 
uchadnezzar), 199 

Seized a great deal of plunder 
(Assurbanipal), 465 

Seized all the Palestim cities 
(Hezekiah), 56 

Seized and conquered (many 
cities) (Sennacherib), 67 

Seized and secured (road through 
Pelusium), 84 


Seized by the rebels (Jerusalem), 
405 

Seized control of the government 
(by Philip), 253 

Seized control of the Palestia 
(states from Gath to Gaza) 
(Hezekiah), 54 

Seized Jerusalem 
Kochba), 400 

Seized Judaea (the Parthians), 287 

Seized King Antiochus and Ly- 
sias (brought to Demetrius), 253 

Seized Lachish (Sennacherib), 
121b 

Seized Memphis (Shabaqo), 542 

Seized Memphis  (Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 525, 

Seized Memphis (Tefnakht) (not 
yet), 466 

Seized power (Simon), 428 

Seized power in Lower Egypt 
(Shabaqo), 529 

Seized the cities (Eltekeh, Tam- 
nah, & Ekron) (Sennacherib), 
105 

Seized the city (Jerusalem) (by 
Pompey), 301 

Seized the government (of Anti- 
och) (by Philip), 236 

Seized the government in Persia 
(by Magi brothers), 474 

Seized the reigns of government 
in Jerusalem (by Simon), 428 

Seized the throne of Dynasty 
XXV (by Nefertem), 156 

Seized with a powerful desire to 
capture the fortress (Hyrcanus), 
256 

Sel. (Seleucid Year), 62, 63, 230, 
231 

Selena Alexandra (queen of Ju- 
daea), 273 

Seleucian year (149th), 229 

Seleucid calendar, 219, 239 

Seleucid coins, 260 

Seleucid dynasty of Syria, 177 

Seleucid era, 31, 62, 219-223, 226- 
229, 234, 239, 273, 274 

Seleucid era by Olympiads, 226 

Seleucid King-list, 230, 245 

Seleucid-year system, 238 

Seleucid year(s), 10, 21, 34, 219, 
221-224, 226-230, 232-239, 255- 
257, 259-261, 264, 389, 429 

Seleucids, 177, 273 

Seleucus (6 kings named), 177 

Seleucus (IV) (Philopator), 231 

Seleucus (see Seleucus Nicator), 
227 

Seleucus Nicator (Seleucus I Ni- 
cator), 220, 227, 255 

Self-sown crop, 41 

Self-sown kernels, 41 

Senacheirimos (see Sennacherib), 
116a, 122a, 132a, 137a 

Senate (Roman), 263-265, 288, 
297, 300, 345, 350, 388 

Senate decree (Roman), 263, 264 

Senator (Cassiodorus) (Christian 
writer), 313, 355 

Senator system, 313 

Senior king (in Kush), 172 


(by Bar 


Senkamanisken (king of Kush), 
174, 473, 493, 521 

Sennacherib (Assyrian king), 
xxvii, 10, 39-59, 65-86, 89-98, 
100-109, 111-113, 116a-b, 117a-b, 
118a-b, 121a-b, 122a-b, 126b, 
128a, 130b, 131a-b, 132a-b, 133b, 
137a-b, 138a-b, 139a, 140a, 141a, 
142a-b, 144a-b, 145b, 146a-b, 
149-151, 154, 157-159, 161, 164, 
168, 171, 173, 176, 177, 180, 183, 
184, 187, 188, 190-193, 204, 216, 
239, 433, 434, 464, 465, 468, 495, 
503-505, 530 

Sennacherib (murdered), 97, 98 

Sennacherib of Assyria, 157, 171, 
530 

Sennacherib ruled as king of Bab- 
ylon, 91 

Sennacherib’s annals, 112 

Sennacherib’s army, 40, 43, 44, 48, 
55, 57, 73, 76, 97, 138b, 139a, 
216, 433, 434 

Sennacherib’s Assyrian army, 434 

Sennacherib’s Babylonian cam- 
paign, 97 

Sennacherib’s campaign against 
Egypt, 168 

Sennacherib’s campaign against 
Judah, 113 

Sennacherib’s forces, 95, 434 

Sennacherib’s inscription, 80 

Sennacherib’s invasion, 53, 58, 67, 
84, 101, 159, 434 

Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah, 
67, 101, 159 

Sennacherib’s letter (to Heze- 
kiah), 41 

Sennacherib’s official annals, 75 

Sennacherib’s records, 57, 73, 90, 
112, 144a 

Sennacherib’s records (earth- 
works against Jerusalem), 144a 

Sennacherib’s records (left out 
abandonment of war against 


Egypt), 73 
Sennacherib’s_ records finish 
(third campaign), 57 


Sennacherib’s records for his 
third campaign (two-invasion 
scenario), 112 

Sennacherib’s reign (end of) (681 
B.C.E.), 504 

Sennacherib’s retreat, 81 

Sennacherib’s scribes, 80 

Sentius (see Saturninus), 355 

Seora (see Zoar), 539 

Sepher ha-Yashar (also called 
Jasher) (see Yashar), 16 

Sepphoris (city in Lower Galilee 
region), 291 

September eclipse, 443 

Septennate (7-year 
cycle), 14 

Septennially (occurring every 7 
years), 257 

Septennium (period of 7 years), 
402 

Septuagint (see LXX), iv 

Sepulchral pyramid (near Meroe, 
Kush), 160 

Ser. Cornelius (Servius Cornelius 
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Cethegus) (consul 24 C.E.), 354 
Sera I (Tomai) (see Zerah), 170 
Sera II (see Awseyo Sera II), 170 
Serapeum epigraph of Shabako 

(Shabaqo), 534 
Serapeum in Memphis, 491 
Serapeum inscriptions, 490 
Serapeum Stela, 151, 152, 156, 

466, 490 
Serapeum Stela Cat. 192, 151 
Serbonian Lake (in north Sinai), 

372 
Serpents, 499, 523 
Servant (male, female), 3 
Servant (of Yahweh), 47, 69 
Servant (Prexaspes) (of Cambyses 

ID, 475 
Servant (of Piye) (Tefnakht ID), 

465 
Servants (as a gift to the Assyrian 

king), 93, 94 
Servants (of King Hezekiah), 40 
Servants (of King Sennacherib), 

66 
Servants (of the high priest Ana- 

nias), 33 
Serve as his co-regent (Urud- 

Amun & Ta-Nuat-Amun), 527 
Services rendered (Papyrus Berlin 

13588), 448 
Servius Galva (see Galba), 348 
Sesostris (Egyptian king), 190, 502 
Setback in March of 673 B.C.E. 

(Assyrian), 504 
Seten byt (King of Upper and 

Lower Egypt), 185, 186 
Seth, the deity of the desert, 

storms and violence, 510 
Sethos (Priest of Hephaestus) 

(king of Egypt), 96, 106, 130a, 

144b, 530 
Sets (the sun), 46 
Setting (of the sun), 493, 498 
Setting of Pleiades (cluster of 7 

stars), 259, 287, 290, 294, 434 
Setting of the constellation of 

Pleiades, 434 
Sety I (king of Egypt), 462 
Seven camps (surrounding Jeru- 

salem), 259 
Seven famous Christian deacons 

of Jerusalem, 160 
Seven great river branches of the 

Nile flow, 85 
Seven months (wanting to be 8th 

full year of Cambyses II), 474 
Seven rulers in Egypt who held 

this name (Psamtik), 442 
Seventh campaign (of Sennache- 

rib), 55 
Seventh day, 242 
Seventh year, 251, 270, 276, 385 
Seventy stades away (Bethza- 

charias), 248 
Several kings of Assyria, 177 
Severe illness (Amyrtaeus II), 453 
Severe storm, 295, 296 
Severely pushed back in time 

(Dynasty XXV) (incorrectly so), 

484 
Severus (Julius), 388 
Severus (see Sulpitius Severus), 


117b, 118b, 121b, 122b, 123b, 
124b, 125b, 127b, 132b, 133b, 
134b, 135b, 141b, 145b, 146b, 
198, 201, 503, 541 

Sex. Apuleius (see Sextus Apu- 
leius), 354 

Sex. Pompeius (see Sextus Pom- 
peius), 354 

Sextis (duobus) (see Sextuses), 
354 

Sextus (Sextus Pompeius Magnus 
Plus), 283 

Sextus Appuleius (see Sextus 
Apuleius), 345 

Sextus Apuleius (consul 14 C.E.), 
299, 326, 345, 350, 354 

Sextus Pompeius (Roman sena- 
tor) (consul 14 C.E.), 345, 350, 
354 

Sextuses (the two) (Sextus Apu- 
leius & Sextus Pompeius), 345, 
354 

Sha-ba-qu (see Sha-pat-kuu), 488 

Sha-pa-ta-ku-u (form of Shapata- 
kuu), 488 

Sha-pa-ta-ku-u (Se-be-qa-ta-w-y), 
488 

Sha-pa-tku-u (She-be-qtaw-i), 488 

Sha-pa-tkuu (form of Shapata- 
kuu), 488 

Sha-pat-kuu (see Sha-ba-qu), 488 

Shaba (city and region of Upper 
Kush), 161, 163, 168, 170, 177, 
181, 468, 518 

Shaba (city of Upper Kush) (see 
Meroe & Saba), 181 

Shaba (land named after Shaba, 
son of Kush), 518 

Shabaka (see Shabaqo), 103, 164, 
488, 535 

Shabaka (vocalized as Shebitku), 
487,535 

Shabaka’s 15th year (see Sha- 
baqo), 535 

Shabako (see Shabaqo), 103, 164, 
165, 534 

Shabako conquered Egypt (see 
Shabaqo), 534 

Shabaku, 487 

Shabakt, 163, 164, 167, 467, 469, 
487, 488, 497, 517, 518, 520 

Shabago (king of Kush and 
Egypt), 40, 83, 103, 105, 106, 113, 
114, 152, 154-157, 160-170, 172, 
176, 178-180, 186, 187, 188, 192, 
467-469, 480, 483, 517, 518 

Shabago (son of Kashta), 163, 166, 
167, 187, 485, 487-489, 492, 533 

Shabaqo and Piye, 172 

Shabaqo and the sister of Taharqa 
(parents of Urdamane), 497 

Shabago captured and burned 
alive Bocchoris, 490 

Shabaqo murdered Nekao I, 152 

Shabagqo ruled Egypt for 50 years, 
530 

Shabaqo, the son of Kashta, 187, 
485, 489, 492 

Shabaqo’s forces, 154 

Shabaqu (see Shabaqo), 164 

Shabataku? (see Shapatakuu), 488 

Shabatka (see Shebitku), 497, 535 


Shadow, 5, 46, 48, 107, 136b, 138a, 
203, 360 

Shadow of the coming good 
things, 5 

Shadow of the degrees, 136b, 
138a 

Shadow on the sundial (sun’s 
shadow), 46, 48, 107 

Shake the sistrum, 512 

Shaker (of the sistrum), 514, 515 

Shaking the sistrum, 522 

Shales out (seed), 41 

Shalmaneser (five kings of As- 
syria named), 177 

Shalmaneser (see Shalmaneser 
III), 538, 540 

Shalmaneser III (king of Kalah, 
Assyria), ix, 57, 72, 95, 538 

Shalmaneser III’s records (com- 
pared with Sennacherib’s), 57 

Shalmaneser V (king of Nineveh, 
Assyria), 57, 538 

Shalmaneser was Shalmaneser III 
(chronology), 538 

Shammai (Jewish scholar), 30, 
273,275 

Shamshi-adad (five kings of As- 
syria named), 177 

Shamsimuruni (Phoenician city- 
state), 56 

Shapatakuu (king of Meluhha) 
(Shebitku I) (see Kashta), 484, 
487-489, 541 

Shapatku (see Shebitku I), 488 

Shapatkuu (see Shebitku I), 488 

Sharezer (son of King Sennache- 
rib), 97 

Sharru-lu-dari, king of Si’nu (in 
Egypt), 532 

Shas (3s) (district in Kush), 469, 
470 

Shasu (the Edomite people), 88, 
188, 189, 502 

She-be-qtaw-i (form of Shebeq- 
tawy), 488 

Sheba (see Shaba & queen of 
Shaba), 161, 163, 168, 170, 518 

Shebeqtawy (see Shabaqo), 488 

Shebiith (section in the Mishnah), 
275 

Shebitku (Assyrian form of the 
name), 487 

Shebitku (brought Nefertem 
north from Nubia), 153 

Shebitku (co-regent with Taharga 
II), 154-156, 492, 494, 495, 496, 
515, 527, 536 

Shebitku (errant reading for Sha- 
baku), 488 

Shebitku (form of name Sha- 
baku), 487 

Shebitku (identified with Sha- 
patku), 488 

Shebitku (name spelled close to 
in Tang-i Var inscription), 485 

Shebitku (poisoned by Tarhaga 
ID), 156, 497, 527 

Shebitku (see Shebitku II), 114, 
152-157, 162-166, 168, 169, 172, 
173, 178, 188, 192, 467-469, 483- 
499,515, 520, 522, 527, 529, 534, 
536 
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Shebitku (Shabaka vocalized as), 
487 

Shebitku (sounds like Shapata- 
kuu), 484 

Shebitku (Taharga II associated 
with on the throne), 152, 491, 
492 

Shebitku (Assyrian vocalized as 
“Shabaku”), 487 

Shebitku (I) (see Kashta), 489 

Shebitku (II) (no sign he ever 
ruled Kush), 487 

Shebitku (II) (not found in Ethio- 
pian Kings List), 487 

Shebitku I (see Kashta), 169, 489, 
542 

Shebitku I (Shapatakuu) (see 
Kashta), 542 

Shebitku II (the son of Shabaqo) 
(Kushite king of Egypt’s Dy- 
nasty XXV), 169, 489 

Shebitku II, the son of Shabaqo 
(see Shebitku II), 489 

Shebitku accompanied Nefertem 
from Thebes, 499 

Shebitku and Taharga (co-re- 
gency), 491 

Shebitku became Shabaqo’ co-re- 
gent, 162 

Shebitku only ruled in Egypt (see 
Shebitku II), 165 

Shebitku, the son of Shabaqo (see 
Shebitku II), 162, 165, 168, 172, 
467-469, 484, 485, 487, 488, 496, 
515, 527 

Shebitku’s (army), 156, 192 

Shebitgo (see Shebitku IT), 165 

Shebna (the scribe of King Heze- 
kiah), 122a, 123a, 126a, 127a, 
184 

Sheep, 70, 118b, 120b, 435 

Sheik (see Nasia), 391 

Shellal (near Aswan, Egypt), 469 

Shem (the son of Noah), v, 28 

Shema’‘ (confession of faith), 49, 
145b 

Shemitah (year of release) (Sab- 
bath year of rest), 14, 31, 207, 
223, 270, 274, 343, 344, 384, 385, 
398 

Shepenupet (Shepenwepet) I, 508 

Shepenupet (Wadi Gasus inscrip- 
tion), 507 

Shepenupet (1), 508 

Shepenupet (II), 508 

Shepenupet I, 508, 509, 515 

Shepenupet I of Dynasty XXIII, 
509 

Shepenupet I, the daughter of 
Osorkon III, 509 

Shepenupet IT, 508, 509, 510, 515, 
535 

Shepenupet II (daughter of Piye), 
510, 535 

Shepenupet II, the sister of Ta- 
harqa (ID), 515 

Shepenwepet I (see Shepenupet 
1), 508, 511, 520, 537, 538 

Shepenwepet I, the daughter of 
Osorkon III (see Shepenupet 1), 
538 

Shepsesre Tefnakht (II), 464, 466 


Sheshong (Shoshenq) is called 
Susinku (by Assyrians), 487 

Shiautu (Asya) (modern Sift in 
Egypt), 532 

Shield(s), 71, 243, 249 

Shields of gold and bronze, 249 

Shifting (beginning of the New 
Year), 17, 33, 273, 427 

Shihor arm of the Nile River (bor- 
der, gateway into Egypt), 175 

Shihor River (easternmost branch 
of the Nile), 87 

Shil-kani (see Silkanni), 539 

Si-il-kan-ni (Osorkon III), 487 

Silkanni (see Osorkon), 82, 539 

Silkanni is Assyrian for Osorkon, 
82 

Silkanni, king of Muzri (Egypt) 
(see Silkanni), 82 

Shilfr =I] (see Silkanni), 539 

Shim‘on ben Kosba’ (see Simeon 
ben Kosiba), 384 

Shimeon ben K[os]ba (see Simeon 
ben Kosiba), 383 

Shimeon ben K[os]ba (Bar 
Kochba), the Nasia of Israel, 383 

Shimeon, the Prince of Israel (see 
Simeon ben Kosiba), 383 

Shoshengq, 177, 466, 487, 491, 509, 
532, 539 

Shosheng (called Susinku by the 
Assyrians) (Shosheng VII), 487 

Sheshong (four kings named), 
177 

Shosheng (name identified with 
Asukhin) (Shoshengq V), 491 

Sheshong (see Shoshenq V), 466 

Sheshong (see Shosheng VII), 487 

Shoshenq (Sheshonq) V of Tanis 
(king of Egypt), 466 

Shosheng V (king of Egypt), 466, 
491, 509, 539 

Shosheng V (Year 36) (Stela of 
Abemayor), 466 

Shosheng V (Year 37), 466 

Shosheng V’s Year 38 (donation 
stela), 466 

Shoshenq VII (king of Egypt), 
509, 532 

Shined like lamps of fire (sunlight 
off shields), 249 

Ship to Rome, 287 

Shipbuilders, 287 

Shipping, 287 

Ships, 287 

Shipwreck (near) (Herod), 290 

Shipwrecked (Herod nearly), 287, 
289 

Shishak (king of Egypt), 95, 518 

Shock troops (Urbi), 71 

Shoot an arrow (not at Jerusa- 
lem), 98, 107 

Shophar (ram's horn), 25 

Shores of Egypt, 531 

Shores of the Mediterranean 
(eastern), 504 

Short-lived (Persian occupation 
of southern Kush), 480 

Short-lived expedition (was not) 
(Sennacherib’s 3rd), 52 

Shortage of supplies, 252 

Shortages, 231, 235, 278 


Shred of concrete evidence (not 
one) (Kahn concludes), 486 

Shred of evidence (not one), 158, 
221, 357 

Shrines and temples (in Kush), 
166 

Shur road (through north Sinai 
desert), 84, 87 

Shushan (Susa, Susan) (a capital 

_ city of Persia), 212, 214 

Si-il-kan-ni (see Osorkon), 487 

Sib’e (see Re’e), 82 

Sick (Antiochus IV), 244 

Sick (King Hezekiah), 68, 133a-b, 
139a 

Sick (Nehemiah not sick), 214 

Sick and recovered (King Heze- 
kiah), 139a 

Sickened and recovered (King 
Hezekiah), 138a 

Sickness (King Hezekiah), 47, 48, 
50, 68, 107, 139a-b 

Sickness (Sennacherib’s army), 
96, 145a 

Sidetes (see Antiochus Sidetes 
VII), 259 

Sidka (king of Ashkelon), 72 

Sidon (captured by Esarhaddon), 
503, 504 

Sidon (Phoenician city-state), 56, 
71, 72, 81, 84, 87, 88, 103, 264, 
299, 334, 503, 504 

Sidoni (people of Sidon), 56 

Siege (many days) (of Delta for- 
tifications), 525 

Siege against Jerusalem, 39, 150, 
197, 198, 201, 237, 280, 283, 300, 
368, 402 

Siege-engine(s) (of Antiochus V), 
248, 250 

Siege-engines (of Judas), 246 

Siege of Jerusalem, 13, 109, 202- 
204, 236, 259, 261, 269-272, 277- 
279, 283, 285, 297, 304, 308, 318, 
319, 402, 408, 427, 428, 429 

Siege force (Assyrian), 106 

Siege force (left at Jerusalem), 73 

Siege-mound (Nebuchadnezzar’s 
against Jerusalem), 201 

Siege mounds (earth mounds), 
71, 96, 107 

Siege on Ta-dehenet-weret-nek- 
het (in Egypt), 465 

Siege to the city of Azotus (29 
years laying) (Psamtik I), 440 

Sign (eclipse) (work approved by 
the gods), 454 

Sign from Yahweh, 434 

Sign of kingship (giving prayers 
of Marduk) (Cambyses II), 473 

Sign of the vernal equinox, 411 

Sign of the year, 411, 415 

Signal (ram’s horn), 3, 26 

Signal fires (of Babylonians), 204 

Signet (of King Antiochus IV), 245 

Signifies the death of mankind 
(Day of Atonement), 27 

Signs (of the zodiac), 410 

Signs o coupled with ¥ (sound pi 
or p instead of Pi-ankh), 185 

Siha, king of Shiautu (Asyat) 
(modern Sifit) (in Egypt), 532 
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Silano (Marcus Junius Silanus) 
(consul 46 C.E.), 355 

Silano (see Ap. Silanus), 354 

Silano (see M. Silanus), 354 

Silano (see Silanus), 355 

Silano (see Silanus) (consul 53 
C.E.), 355 

Silanus (Decimus Silanus Torqua- 
tus) (consul 53, 54, 55 C.E.), 355 

Silanus (see Junius Silanus), 318 

Sile (Egypt fortress town) (aka: 
Zaru, Tharu, Djaru, Tjaru, Tjel, 
Zele), 203 

Silius (see Publius Silius), 299, 326 

Silla (see Sulla) (consul 33 C.E.), 
354 

Silli-bel (king of Gaza), 71 

Silo (Poppaedius Silo) (Roman 
commander), 291 

Silo of the treasury, 384 

Silvanus (Faustus Cornelius Sulla 
Felix) (consul 52 C.E.) 355 

Silvanus (Tiberius Catius As- 
conius Silius Italicus) (consul 68 
C.E.), 355 

Silver, 71, 93, 243, 244, 324, 343, 
344 

Silver money pieces (twenty), 343 

Silvius (Lucius Salvius Otho Titi- 
anus) (consul 52 C.E.), 355 

Simeon bar Kochba (Jewish polit- 
ical and religious leader), 15, 33, 
385, 415, 416, 424 

Simeon bar Kosiba (see Simeon 
ben Kosiba), 391, 409, 412 

Simeon ben K[osi]ba (see Simeon 
ben Kosiba), 383 

Simeon ben Kosiba (also see Si- 
meon bar Kochba), 33, 384, 385, 
415, 423 

Simeon, the Nasia of Israel, 384 

Simon (high priest; a Hasmon- 
aean), 222, 226, 228, 255, 256, 
259, 261 

Simon (see Simon ben Gioras), 
361, 367-369, 379, 421, 428 

Simon (the high priest Simon 
Boethus), 374 

Simon ben Gioras (leader of first 
Judaean revolt against Rome), 
367, 368, 379, 428 

Simon laid siege to Jerusalem (see 
Simon ben Gioras), 369 

Simon the Hasmonaean, 226 

Simon the high priest (governor 
of Judaea), 255 

Simon the high priest (the Has- 
monaean), 228, 255, 256 

Simon’s invasion (of Idumaea), 
367, 369 

Sin-sarra-ishkun (king of As- 
syria), 51 

Sin(s), 27, 41, 72, 110, 243, 253, 305 

Sinagar (Babylonia), 189, 502 

Sinai (Mount), 3 

Sinai desert, 84 

Sinai Peninsula, 87, 372 

Singers (of the Jews), 211 

Singing (army of the Hare nome) 
(Egypt), 459 

Singing their hymns (Levites), 
377 


Single arrow (before unleased) 
(rebels capitulated), 469 

Single Assyrian scribe (relied on), 
488 

Single-dynasty country (Kush is 
not a), 159 

Single invasion, 65, 113, 149, 150, 
183 

Single invasion (of Sennacherib 
against Judah), 113, 150 

Single piece of evidence (1 year 
too early) (Dynasty XXV), 439 

Single royal line (two Kushite 
royal lines merged into), 518 

Single womb (sister-wife of 
Alara) (paternal twins), 492 

Sinned (never) (the messiah), 41 

Sirius (rising of), 293 

Sisenna Statilius (Sisenna Statilius 
Taurus) (consul 16 C.E.), 354 

Sister (given to the deity) (sis- 
trum-players), 512 

Sister (king’s) (Abar), 162, 186 

Sister (king’s) (Pifankh]ye-re), 522 

Sister (king’s) (Qalhata), 522 

Sister (of Taharqa II) (Urdamane’s 
mother), 163, 167 

Sister Amessis (Hatshepsut), 461 

Sister city Samaria, 72 

Sister of another ruling king (for 
an heir), 163 

Sister of Nefertem Taharqa (Qal- 
hata) (married Shabaqo), 163, 
167, 169 

Sister of Piye, 492 

Sister of Piye’s son (Shepenupet 
ID), 508 

Sister of Rud-Amun (votaress 
Shepenwepet I), 520 

Sister of Shabaqo (Amenirdis I), 
538 

Sister of Taharga (II) (Qalhata) 
(wife of Shabaqo), 497, 522 

Sister of Taharqa (II) (Shepenupet 
ID, 515 

Sister of Taharga II (Nicauta) (see 
Qalhata), 469, 515, 518, 520, 526, 
527 

Sister of Tarkd (i.e., sister of Ne- 
fertem Taharqa), 163 

Sister of Tarkd (see Qalhata), 163, 
467, 518 

Sister-wife, 162, 169, 186, 478, 479, 
492, 508, 512-514, 522, 527 

Sister-wife (Hathor incarnate), 
479 

Sister-wife (of Alara), 513 

Sister-wife (of Cambyses II), 478, 
478 

Sister-wife (of Piye) (Abar), 492 

Sister-wife Abar (of Piye), 508 

Sister-wife of a previous king (Ta- 
Nuat-Amun’s mother was), 522 

Sister-wife of Alara (Queen Ka- 
saga of Kush) (grandmother of 
Taharga II), 169, 492 

Sister-wife of Nefertem Taharga 
(Queen Takahatenamun), 169 

Sister-wife of Piye (Queen Abar 
of Kush), 162, 169, 186, 492 

Sister-wife of Ta-Nuat-Amun 
(Queen Piye-re), 169 


Sister-wife of the heir to her 
father’s throne (divine vota- 
ress), 512 

Sister-wife of the heir to the 
throne (Divine Wife), 514 

Sister-wife to the king’s son and 
heir (legitimate rule in Egypt), 
514 

Sister-wife votaress, 513 

Sister-wives in priestly offices (at 
the same time), 512 

Sister’s sons (succession let to 
their) (Kush kings), 163, 514 

Sisters (Egyptian pharaohs mar- 
ried), 163 

Sisters (respected by Ethiopians), 
163, 514 

Sisters (royal) (justification of the 
entire process), 513 

Sistrum (rattle) (percussion in- 
strument), 510-515, 522 

Sistrum-player, 511, 513, 515 

Sistrum-players, 510-512 

Sistrum rattle (sacred), 510, 522 

Sistrum shaker, 514, 515 

Six Atserks, 177 

Six post-exilic fast days, 303 

Six years (Taharqa II co-regent 
with Shebitku), 494 

Sixteen Years (war of Qitos to war 
of Ben Kozibah), 545 

Sixth year (of Shebitku) (Taharqa 
II crowned), 494 

Skeletal framework (chronology), 
iii 

Skeletal structure of ancient 
world chronologies, iv 

Skirmishers (of Antiochus V 
army), 249 

Skullcap (of Kushite ruler), 501 

Skullcap-crown (of Kush), 501 

Skuth (Scythians), vi 

Sky had swallowed the disk 
(eclipse), 439, 442, 447, 454 

Slavery, 299 

Slaves, 27, 33, 197, 201, 205, 387 

Slings (cast at the Temple in Jeru- 
salem), 250 

Small (Zoara) (town in Jordan val- 
ley), 539 

Small market-town (Jerusalem), 
405 

Smaller cities (of Judah), 56 

Smerdis (brother of Cambyses I), 
474 

Smerdis (brother of Cambyses II) 
(murdered returning to Persia), 
478 

Smerdis (the Magi), 474 

Smiting (neighboring lands in 
Libya), 151 

Snefer-Ra (see Piye), 114, 165, 166, 
169, 185, 186, 193 

Snefer-Ra (Sneferre) (see Piye), 
166, 185, 193 

Snefer-Ra Piankhi (see Piye), 165, 
169 

Snefer-Ra Piye (Piankhi) (see 
Piye), 186 

Snefer-Ra Piye (see Piye), 114, 
165, 166 

Sneferre (see Snefer-Ra & Piye), 
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166, 185, 193 

Sneferre Piye, 166 

Snow, 260 

Snowstorm, 55, 291 

Snww nsw (royal brothers), 513 

SO (see Seder Olam), 399, 401 

So (see Sua), 539 

So-called early observances (Heb 
Sed), 460 

Soa (see Sua), 538, 

Soan (see Sua), 538 

Soam (see Sua), 538 

Soar (see Sua), 538 

Soared to heaven (died) (She- 
bitku), 493, 498 

Soba (see Sua), 538 

Social status in Thebes (Ruda- 
mun), 537 

Sodom (city in the Jordan plain), 
539 

Sodom (lake) (Dead Sea), 372 

Soferim or the Great Synod, v 

Soft O sound (Osorkon), 539 

Sojourn in Egypt (Israelites), 17 

Sojourned in Babylon (Jewish ex- 
iles), 228 

Solar (zodiacal cycle), 411 

Solar eclipse, 443-445, 447 

Solar nor lunar eclipse, 447 

Solar or lunar eclipse, 442-444 

Solar year, 314, 315 

Soldiers, 43, 45, 50, 56, 94, 106, 
150, 220, 246, 247, 249, 251, 259, 
305, 306, 308, 300, 312, 320, 327, 
369, 388, 405, 463, 470, 517 

Soldiers (Antiochus’) (plan not 
revealed to), 251 

Soldiers (bands hired by Antio- 
chus), 246 

Soldiers (Cassander’s), 220 

Soldiers (Greek and Carian), 470 

Soldiers (Herod’s) (put to work 
outside Jerusalem), 308 

Soldiers (Jewish), 259, 312 

Soldiers (Jewish) (commanded by 
Josephus), 259 

Soldiers (Judas’), 247 

Soldiers (of Julius Severus) 
(against the Jews), 388 

Soldiers (rampaging Roman) 
(Herod brought under control), 
305 

Soldiers (Roman) (living in Jeru- 
salem), 405 

Soldiers (Roman) (paid by 
Herod), 306 

Soldiers (Sennacherib’s Assyrian) 
(185,000 dead), 43, 50, 94 

Soldiers (Sennacherib’s Assyrian 
army), 56, 106, 150 

Soldiers (Sennacherib’s Assyrian 
army) (at Pelusium), 131a 

Soldiers (Roman) (of Sosius) (de- 
parted from Jerusalem), 320 

Soldiers (Urud-Amun/’s) (attack 
Assyrians at Memphis), 517 

Soldiers (Vitellius elected em- 
peror by his), 369 

Soldiers against Jerusalem (Sen- 
nacherib’s), 45 

Soldiers brought in by Herod 
(30,000), 305 


Soldiers “furious” (Roman) (siege 
of Jerusalem), 327 

Soldiers in the Hare nome (at the 
city of Hermopolis, Egypt), 463 

Soldiers to Old Gaza (Demetrius 
summoned), 220 

Sole authority for himself (high 
priest Menelaus), 253 

Sole control of the government 
(Philip seeking to take), 236 

Sole king (Nekau II) (upon Psam- 
tik I’s death), 444 

Sole king (Shabaqo ruled as), 113 

Sole king of this Kushite dynasty 
(Ta-Nuat-Amun), 523 

Sole monarch (Antiochus V on 
father’s death), 231 

Sole monarch (Arta-xerxes I) 
(upon death of Xerxes the 
Great), 217 

Sole monarch (Nefertem Taharga) 
(year 6), 152, 162, 166, 

Sole monarch in Memphis (Ta- 
harqa II crowned), 494 

Sole monarch of his kingdom 
(Shabaqo, Year 2), 533 

Sole monarch of his royal line, 
Shabago seized Memphis, 542 

Sole of my feet (Sennacherib), 85, 
142a 

Sole reign (of Augustus Caesar), 
345 

Sole reign (of Psamtik III), 437 

Sole reign of Nekau II, 443 

Sole reign of Taharqa II, 494 

Sole reign over his dynasty in 
Kush (Kashta), 537 

Sole reigns (and points of co-re- 
gencies), 156 

Sole reigns with regnal years of 
their own (did not have), 507 

Sole ruler from the time of victory 
at Actium (Augustus Caesar), 
345 

Sole ruler of Egypt (Amyrtaeus 
ID), 450 

Sole ruler over the Memphite 
throne (Taharqa II), 496 

Sole rulership over Memphis and 
Thebes (Taharqa II), 495f 

Solemn league (12 local Egyptian 
rulers), 531 

Solid foundation, 219 

Solomon (king of Judah and Is- 
rael), 15, 161, 170 , 189, 388, 
518 

Son-in-law (of Simon) (Ptolemy), 
226, 255 

Son, Nefertem Taharqa (of Piye), 
465 

Son of King Piye (Taharga II), 497 

Son of King Shabago (Shebitku), 
497 

Son of Ra (Re & Ré) (throne 
name), 177, 186 

Son of Ra, Alara, 498 

Son of Ra, Aman-Nete-Yerike, 186 

Son of Ra, Anlamani, 186 

Son of Ra name for Nefertem is 
Taharga, 187 

Son of Ra name for Taharga is 
Piye, 187 


Son of Ra, Piye, 185, 186 

Son of Ra, Shabaqo, 186 

Son of Ra, Ta-Nuat-Amun, 186 

Son of Ra, Taharqa, 186 

Son of Ra title is utilized, Nefer- 
tem always makes it Taharqa, 
186 

Son of Re Alara, 492 

Son of Re, Taharqa, 493 

Son of Ré (Kashta), 537 

Son of Ré (Piye), 191, 459, 501 

Son-of-Ré, lord of diadems (see 
Piye), 191, 501 

Son of Ré, Lord of the Two Lands 
(Kashta), 537 

Son-of-Ré Ta-n-wa-ti-aman (see 
Ta-Nuat-Amun), 523 

Son of Ré: Ta-Nuat-Amun, 526 

Son of Shabaqo (Shebitku), 467 

Son of Tefnakht (II), 465 

Song (of the Levites), 377 

Song of the celestials, 47 

Sons (of Hyrcanus, son of Alex- 
ander), 264 

Sons (of Shabaqo), 168 

Sons (of Simon), 222, 255, 256 

Sons (of Tefnakht) (one is Ne- 
chepsos), 464, 465 

Sons (their sisters’) (Ethiopian 
succession), 514 

Sons, brothers, or family 
members (of Shebitku) (not 
heirs to his throne), 492 

Sons of Ishmael, 90 

Sons of Israel, 3, 211 

Sons of other wives (Kush kings), 
163 

Sons of Shabago and Queen Qal- 
hata (Urud-Amun & Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 526 

Sons of well-to-do families (of As- 
syrians), 94 

Sonship (divine) (Nubian throne), 
513, 514 

Soothsayers (Assyrian), 132a, 
138a 

Sopdu (god of Asia), 502 

Soshenk (four kings named) (see 
Shoshenq), 177 

Sosius (see Gaius Sosius), 284, 
285, 292, 300, 301, 304, 305, 308- 
312, 320, 321 

Sossius (see Gaius Sosius), 284, 
292, 300, 304, 305, 308, 309, 311 

Sothis (Book of), 114, 177, 178, 
460, 465, 483, 490 

Soua (see Sua), 538 

Sound (a ram’s horn), 3, 26 

Sound (ba) (sanding for pa), 488 

Sound (i) (added to end of Tan- 
wetamani to conform to Urda- 
mane), 523 

Sound ([O]so-) (at the beginning 
of the name Osorkon), 539 

Sound (q/k), 488 

Sound (soft O at the beginning of 
Osokhor), 539 

Sound (tku) (reflecting the q(t)u 
sound), 488 

Sound foundation (without any) 
(deed belongs to the 4th year of 
Revolt), 425 
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Sound historical documentation, 
22 

Sound of the name (as heard by 
the ear), 488 

Sound of Wsr-kn (Osorkon), 539 

Sound pi or p, 185 

Sound reason (none for Fuller- 
ton’s idea), 85 

Sound Scriptural doctrine, 33 

Sound Scriptural teaching, 222 

Sound testimony (dismissal of), 
397 

Sounded (a ram’s horn), 26 

Sounded (Jubilee trumpets), 28 

Sounded (trumpet of liberty), 275 

Sounded like Shapatakuu, 488 

Sounded the trumpets, 248 

Sounding the shophar (ram's 
horn), 25 

Sounds (kh, k, and tk), 488 

Sounds (r and d) (interchangeable 
in Egyptian), 518 

Sounds (r and /) (interchangeable 
in Egyptian), 518 

Sounds (running together) (Sha- 
ba-qu heard as Sha-pat-kuu), 488 

Sounds heard in the air (when 
earth rolled over), 47 

Sounds very close to the name 
Shebitku, 485 

Sounds very much like Shebitku 
(Shapatakuu), 484 

Soup (red), 370 

South, 55, 56, 84, 90, 103, 104, 
118a, 149, 160, 163, 164, 166, 174, 
175, 188-190, 212, 242, 296, 316, 
370-372, 446, 465, 469, 470, 472, 
473, 478-480, 493, 495, 504, 507, 
518, 525, 526, 529, 533 

Southeast (of the Dead Sea), 189, 
370, 371 

Southeast border (of Judah), 89 

Southeast of Jerusalem, 416 

Southeast of Lydda, 233, 


Southeast to oppose the Assyrian 
king, 111 

Southern (Upper Kush), 478 

Southern border of Edom, 370 

Southern campaign of Sennache- 
rib, 150, 

Southern half of Judaea, 371 

Southern half of Upper Egypt (as 
Kush), 175 

Southern Judah, 84, 379 

Southern Kush (Persian occupa- 
tion of), 480 

Southern limits of Kush (Re- 
tekhu-Qabet), 493 

Southern Palestine, 84, 371 

Southern regions (Taharga II at 
Dangeil), 493 

Southerners (of Egypt sail north), 
525 

Southernmost districts of Egypt 
(Assyrians called Kush), 174 

Southernmost Egypt and north- 
ern Sudan, 149 

Southernmost Egypt and upper- 
most Nubia (Taharqa II forced 
back to), 166 

Southernmost Egypt or Kush (no 


evidence Shebitku had au- 
thority there), 487 

Southernmost of the Asiatic con- 
quest (Edomite Shasu) (by Ta- 
harqa I), 189 

South-land (Upper Egypt), 524 

Southward (Aspelta moves), 472 

Southward expansion of Tef- 
nakht’s chiefdom, 458 

Southward from Pelusium, 439 

Southward into Kush (Cambyses 
II’s army), 478 

Southward to Retekhu-Qabet 
(held by Taharqa II), 493, 498 

Southward to the 5th Cataract 
(Kerkis), 473 

Southward to Thebes in Upper 
Egypt (rulers listed in Assyrian 


list), 532 

Southward towards the Gulf of 
Aqabah, 370 

Southwards (northerners in 


Egypt sail), 525 

Southwards along the coast, 103 

Southwards on the central high- 
way, 104 

Southwest as to the border of 
Egypt (campaign of Esarhad- 
don), 494 

Southwest of Hebron (Adora), 371 

Southwest of Jerusalem (Bethza- 
charias), 234 

Southwest side of his empire (are 
Arabs), 90 

Sovereign, 5, 6, 123a, 124a, 127a, 
133b, 136b, 144a, 145b, 191, 188, 
242, 243, 247, 248, 257, 272, 501, 
503, 517 

Sovereign (deity) (Assur), 517 

Sovereign (Hezekiah), 124a, 127a, 
136b 

Sovereign (Sennacherib), 123a 

Sovereign (Yahweh), 6, 133b, 
144a, 145b, 242, 243, 247, 248, 
257, 272 

Sovereign, the king of Assyria 
(Sennacherib), 123a 

Sovereign who seizes all lands 
(Piye), 191, 501 

Sovereign who seizes (i.e., 
conquers) all lands (Piye), 503 

Sovereign Yahweh, 5 

Sovereignty (men 
Roman), 350 

Sovereignty (over Lower Nubia) 
(Kashta), 537 

Sovereignty (Sennacherib’s), 116b 

Sovereignty over Tunip (Taharga 
I’s), 188, 502 

Sow, 3, 26, 41, 42, 107, 264, 270, 
277, 279, 306, 320, 321, 336 

Sowing, 18, 22, 26, 34, 41, 42, 276, 
321, 326, 339, 340 

Sown, 41, 42, 48, 143a, 143b, 264, 
324, 327, 369, 434 

Sown (grows) of itself, 48 

Sown/grows of itself, 41 

Sown of itself (grain), 42, 48, 143a, 
143b 

Sown of itself during either a Sab- 
bath or Jubilee year, 41 

Spain, 191 


holding 


Spanish language and Literature, 
270 

Sparta (Greek city), 453 

Spartans (inhabitants of Sparta), 
453 

Spartianus (Aelius Spartianus) 
(biographer of Hadrian), 390 

Spear (Sennacherib’s), 79 

Special days, 301 

Special fast (Day of Atonement), 
301 

Special festival (Heb Sed), 458 

Special holiday (Sabbathon), 3 

Special note (brought up Sossius), 
305 

Speech (of Caesar), 263, 264 

Speech (of Rabshakeh), 109, 110 

Speech of Caesar (Gaius Julius 
Caesar), 264 

Spelling (Assyrian), 520 

Spelling (phonetic) (Assyrian 
scribe), 488 

Spelling of Hezekiah, 98-100 

Spelling mistakes (Victory Stela 
of Piye), 462, 463 

Spelling U-du-um-ma-ai, 89 

Spelt (Hezekiah’s name), 98, 100 

Spilled (grains), 41 

Spinning in its original direction 
(the earth), 46 

Spirit (see ruach), 5 

Spirit of advancing knowledge, 
xxvii 

Spirit of the revolt, 109 

Spoil, 70, 105, 243 

Spoil Jerusalem (Rabshakeh sent 
to), 105 

Spoiled, 105, 243, 246 

Spoiling of the city (Jerusalem), 
108 

Spoils, 56, 84, 93, 103, 244 

Spoils of corn, 368 

Spontaneous growth, 41 

Spies to Ethiopia (sent by Cam- 
byses II), 446 

Spies to Meroe (sent by Cam- 
byses II), 475 

Spring (season of the year), 8-11, 
14, 15, 17, 29, 31, 34, 35, 39, 48, 
51, 53-55, 58, 59, 68, 82, 98, 173, 
223, 226, 227, 234, 237, 238, 260, 
263, 265, 272, 278, 287, 290, 293, 
299, 306, 307, 310, 313, 321, 324- 
327, 329, 334, 336, 338-340, 357, 
364, 369, 377, 389-392, 395, 396, 
401-403, 408-410, 412, 416, 424, 
425, 427-429, 434, 436, 445, 448, 
455, 464, 473, 477, 480, 484, 538, 
539, 541, 542 

Spring and summer, 34, 35, 278, 
324, 339, 408 

Spring and summer barley and 
wheat crops, 278 

Spring and summer harvests, 324 

Spring campaign (of Sargon 
against Karalla), 484 

Spring crops, 338 

Spring equinox, 10, 25, 409, 410 

Spring festivals of Passover and 
Pentecost, 424 

Spring floods (Euphrates), 54 

Spring harvest, 293, 321, 325, 327, 
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338 

Spring harvest season, 338 

Spring invasion in 525 B.C.E. 
(Cambyses II against Egypt), 
436 

Spring month of Abib/ Nisan, 48 

Spring of 20 B.C.E. (Herod’s 18th 
year), 299 

Spring of 23 B.C.E. (Herod’s 15th 
year, crops harvested), 428 

Spring of 39 B.C.E. (Herod ar- 
rived in Palestine), 272 

Spring of 40 B.C.E. (Parthians 
seized Judaea), 287 

Spring of 43 B.C.E. (2nd year of 
the rent-term begins), 265 

Spring of 44 B.C.E. (decree) 
(Rome solidifying alliance with 
Judaea), 263, 265 

Spring of 162 B.C.E. (150th Seleu- 
cid year), 238 

Spring of 164 to the spring of 163 
B.C.E. (148th Seleucid year), 
226 

Spring of 167 to the spring of 166 
B.C.E. (145th Seleucid year), 
226 

Spring of 404 B.C.E. (Amyrtaeus 
II pushed Persians out of 
Egypt), 448 

Spring of 522 B.C.E. (Cambyses II 
left Egypt), 445, 480 

Spring of 525 B.C.E. (Psamtik III 
loses power), 455 

Spring of 701 B.C.E. (Piye attack 
on Sennacherib), 464 

Spring of 701 B.C.E. (Sennache- 
rib’s army destroyed on Pass- 
over), 58 

Spring of 701 B.C.E. (Sennache- 
rib’s third campaign ends), 58 

Spring of 701 B.C.E. (Tsawi Ter- 
haq had ruled Kush 5 years), 
173 

Spring of 702 B.C.E. (Sabbath 
year if 14th year of Hezekiah), 
58 


Spring of 706 B.C.E. (Year 16 of 
Sargon), 484 

Spring of 706 B.C.E. (well before) 
(Iamani turned over to Sargon), 
484 

Spring of 707 to the spring of 706 
B.C.E. (Year 15 of Sargon), 484 

Spring of 40 C.E. (Petronius sent 
letter to Caesar), 338 

Spring of 41 C.E. (grains har- 
vested in), 339 

Spring of 66 C.E. (12th year of 
Nero), 364, 390 

Spring of 66 C.E. (first Revolt 
began), 402 

Spring of 69 C.E. (as a Sabbath 
year must be dismissed), 369 

Spring of 70 C.E. (Titus lays siege 
against Jerusalem), 402 

Spring of 132 C.E. (as beginning 
of Bar Kochba revolt) (flawed), 
396 

Spring of 132 C.E. (Bar Kochba re- 
volt all Judaea) (System B), 14 

Spring of 132 C.E. (Bar Kochba re- 


volt of all Judaea) (Systems B, 
C, or D), 389 

Spring of 132 C.E. (Systems B, C, 
& D) (Bar Kochba revolt be- 
gins), 395 

Spring of 133 C.E. (Bar Kochba 
formal recognized over all Ju- 
daea), 15, 416 

Spring of 133 C.E. (Bar Kochba re- 
volt of all Judaea) (System A), 
389 

Spring of 133 C.E. (Year 1) (era of 
the Redemption of Israel), 392 

Spring of 133 as the outbreak of 
the war (Bar Kochba revolt), 
401 

Spring of 133 until Ab 
(July/Aug.) of 135 C.E. (Bar 
Kochba revolt) (all Judaea), 403 

Spring of 135 C.E. (Hadrian’s 
army recaptured districts 
around Jerusalem), 424 

Spring of A.D. 70, to the spring of 
A.D. 71 (Babylonian calendar), 
227 

Spring of a new year (Sabbath 
year under Hezekiah), 48 

Spring of a Sabbath year (no har- 
vesting by Jews during this 
period), 340 

Spring of that year (63 B.C.E.) (no 
fast days), 313 

Spring of the consul year (20 
B.C.E.), 326 

Spring of the following year, i.e., 
67 C.E. (Vespasian invaded Ju- 
daea), 390 

Spring of the new year (150th Se- 
leucid year), 234 

Spring of the next year (Senna- 
cherib’s third campaign), 53 

Spring of the Sabbath year 
133/134 C.E. (all Judaea joined 
Bar Kochba revolt), 425 

Spring of the year (20 B.C.E.) 
(Caesar came to Syria), 299 

Spring of the year (Bar Kochba 
war began in), 391 

Spring offensive (Kush against 
Assyria), 106 

Spring or vernal equinox, 25, 377, 
409, 412 

Spring Persian reckoning, 477 

Spring reckoning, 10, 11, 39, 48, 
55, 59, 68, 82, 98, 436, 473, 538, 
539, 541, 542 

Spring reckoning (Assyrian sys- 
tem), 55, 82, 98, 539 

Spring reckoning (Babylonian 
system), 68, 473 

Spring reckoning (Israelite sys- 
tem), 10, 11, 39, 48, 59, 98, 538, 
541, 542 

Spring reckoning (Persian sys- 
tem), 436, 473 

Spring, summer, and winter 
(three-season year), 434 

Spring-time festival (Passover), 
410 

Spring vegetables, 278 

Springs (of water), 118a, 119a 

Springtime, 25, 29, 204, 234, 410 


Springtime (Cambyses II invad- 
ing Egypt), 436 

Springtime and its equinox, 29, 
410 

Staatliche Museen zu Berline, 439 

Stabbed (Apis Bull by Cambyses 
ID), 476, 477 

Stabbed himself in the thigh 
(Cambyses II), 478 

Stack the largest dates (in chro- 
nologies), 156 

Stack their own chronology (out 
of context), 489 

Stacking (dynasty) (Ethiopian 
list), 467 

Stacking chronologies (kings of 
Dynasty XXV), 489 

Stacking the 14 years on top of 
the 26-year reign of Taharga II, 
496 

Stacking the 
known, 154 

Stades (Greek measurement), 248 

Stades (Judas seventy away from 
camp of Antiochus V), 248 

Stadia (five) (away from the pal- 
ace in Memphis), 526 

Stadia (Greek measurement), 526 

Stages (three) (Piye’s enlargement 
of the temple of Amun), 462 

Stairs of Ahaz (sundial), 46, 136b, 
138b 

Stakes (bodies hung on), 72 

Standard text for the Eastern 
Christian Church (Lucian re- 
cension), 540 

Standing-chair (nimedu-throne of 
Sennacherib), 66 

Star (Bar Kochebas / Kochba), 387, 
399, 400 

Star of David (star of Bar Kochba) 
(ben Kosiba), 400 

Stars had changed their course, 
46 

Starvation (experienced by army 
of Cambyses II), 476 

State festivals (important to Piye), 
458 

Station (of the moon), 411 

Stationed (at Akra), 246 

Stationed (at Bethzura), 250 

Stationed (at Jerusalem) (Herod), 
304, 305 

Stationed (at Nob) (Sennacherib), 
107 

Stationed at Jerusalem (Antio- 
chus), 250 

Stationed at Jerusalem (Senna- 
cherib’s army), 67, 96 

Stationed at Lachish (Sennache- 
rib), 67 

Stationed at Memphis (Assyrian 
army), 517 

Stationed at Meroe (Queen Kan- 
dake), 160 

Stationed at the city (Jerusalem) 
(Herod’s forces), 304 

Stationed at Thebes (Cambyses 
II’s army), 478 

Statue (at Dangeil) (Tahara II), 493 

Statue (base of) (belonging to 
King Taharga I), 188 
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Statue (of Gaius Caligula Caesar), 
333-335, 337, 338 

Statue (Taharga II’s broken), 493 

Statue BM 24429, 483 

Statue found at Karnak (Taharga 
I), 502 

Statue inscription of Udjahor- 
resne, 435 

Statue of Ity, 156, 530, 534, 535 

Statue of Nefertem Taharqa, 174 

Statues (of Gaius Caligula Cae- 
sar), 333 

Statues (of Senkamanisken & As- 
pelta), 174 

Statues of Taharqa II (at Dangeil), 
473 

Statuette from Herompolis (King 
Rud-Amun), 520 

Status (a king’s brother), 497 

Status (Julian calendar), 315 

Status (Nefertem lesser to She- 
bitku), 172 

Status (of Ashdod), 103 

Status (warrior-queen), 160 

Status as governor of Egypt 
(Psamtik IID), 446 

Status as Queen mother (Qal- 
hata’s), 522 

Status as the messiah (Bar 
Kochba), 425, 426 

Status in Thebes (high social for 
descendants), 537 

Status of Egypt with Assyria, 83 

Statutes of Leviticus (regarding 
the Jubilee year), 6 

Stela, 151, 152, 156, 159, 163, 164, 
167, 178-180, 466, 477, 497, 488, 
519 

Stela (Year 6 for Taharga II) 
(Merowe Museum), 497 

Stela (Year 6 of Taharqa II) (Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptotek), 498 

Stela Louvre 193, 151 

Stela of Abemayor (Year 36 of 
Shoshengq V), 466 

Stela of Ankhnesites, 519 

Stela of Nastasen, 163, 519 

Stelae (the Election Stela and the 
Banishment Stela), 472 

Stelae dealing with his last cam- 
paign (Psamtik II) (none), 470 

Stelas (donation) (at Pharbaithos, 
Bubastis, & Sais), 491 

Stelas (of Shabago at Pe and Dep), 
491, 437, 438, 457, 466 

Stephinates (see Tefnakht ID), 114, 
178, 179, 185 

Stephinathes (see Tefnakht II), 
178, 180, 185 

Stephinathis (see Tefnakht IT), 457 

Stepmother (of Thutmose III) 
(Hatshepsut), 461 

Steps, 46-48, 50, 68, 70, 107, 294, 
305 

Steps of Ahaz (sundial), 136a, 
136b, 138a 

Stepson (Thutmose III of Hat- 
shepsut), 461 

Stock of death book verses a rave 
formulas, 449 

Stone figure of the hours, 46 

Stone on top of another, 17 


Stones (casting, flung, hurled), 
250, 399, 435 

Storage, 48 

Store, 3, 16, 41, 236, 244, 251 

Stored produce, 236, 251 

Stored up, 323, 324 

Storm (Jerusalem taken by), 272, 
319 

Storming on foot, 70 

Storms (caused by the deity Seth), 
510 

Stormy sea (winter months), 335 

Stoutly besieged (Akra), 246 

Stoutly held out (Elymais in Per- 
sia), 243 

Stoutly resisted (Jerusalem), 235, 
250 

Strabo (the geographer) (Greek 
writer), 92, 132a, 159, 160, 189- 
191, 301, 302, 371, 372, 374, 479, 
502 

Straights (desperate), 279 

Strait of Gibraltar, 190 

Strange land (Alcimus and rene- 
gade Jews in), 254 

Strange land (Antiochus IV died 
in), 244 

Strategic location (confluence of 
the Nile and Atbara rivers), 473 

Stream (Atbara little more than 
a), 473 

Strengthened of Yahu (Heze- 
kiah’s name means), 100 

Strict adherents to Jewish law 
(converted Edomites), 379 

Strict Jewish sect (Zealots), 378 

Strict understanding of the Torah 
(Sadducees), 32 

Strictest religious sects (one of) 
(Zealots), 375 

Strong barrier (Nile and Atbara 
rivers), 473 

Strong evidence (44-year period 
for Dynasty XXV), 483 

Strong or magnificent (name 
“Adar” means), 541 

Strongest dynasties (in Kush), 168 

Strongest members (in Kush con- 
federation), 159 

Stronghold (Assyrian), 92 

Stronghold (of Ptolemy, son-in- 
law of Simon the Hasmon- 
aean), 256 

Stronghold (Temple in Jerusa- 
lem), 252 

Stronghold of the Jews (Beth- 
zura), 248 

Struck (by a plague at Pelusium), 
106 


Struck (coins), 395, 405 

Struck (King Sennacherib), 97 

Struck (the kingdom of Judah), 49 

Struck at some tributary cities 
(King Sennacherib), 103 

Struck by a plague (the Assyrians 
at Jerusalem), 113 

Struck by a plague (the Assyrians 
at Pelusium), 40, 44, 96 

Struck down by a plague at Pelu- 
sium (the Assyrian army), 73 

Struck down by the angel 
Yahweh (the Assyrian army), 50 


Struck first at Jerusalem (Pom- 
pey), 317 

Struck in the camp of Assyria 
(with a plague at Jerusalem), 
145a-b 

Struck the Assyrian army (with a 
plague at Jerusalem), 43, 85 

Struck the Assyrian army (with a 
plague at Pelusium), 131a 

Struck the beast (an elephant) (by 
Eleazar, brother of Judas), 250 

Struck with a plague (the Assyr- 
ian army at Pelusium), 150 

Struggle for his throne (Heze- 
kiah), 70 

Struggle for power (among the 
generals of Alexander the 
Great), 220 

Students of biblical eschatology, 5 

Studied (Nubian royal inscrip- 
tions), 513 

Studies (scriptural), xxvii 

Studies (Zuckerman & Wac- 
holder), 14 

Studies by Edwin Thiele and Wil- 
liam Foxwell Albright, iv 

Style (of colossus), 188 

Style (of Hebrew writing), 98 

Style (of pony express), 204 

Style (of records), 70 

Style and content of a donation 
stela (Nekau I with Tefnakht ID), 
466 

Styles (of a donation stela (Nekau 
I with Tefnakht II), 466 

Sua (king of Egypt) (see Osorkon 
II), 538, 539 

Sua regem Aegypti (Sua king of 
Egypt) (see Sua), 538 

Sabanaios (see Shebna), 122a 

Subdue (the Aradii) (by Gaius So- 
sius), 308 

Subdue Egypt (intent of Senna- 
cherib), 44 

Subdue Idumaea (Simon), 368 

Subdued (Ethiopians of North 
Kush) (by Cambyses II), 478 

Subdued five small towns 
(Herod), 296 

Subdued the Aradii (Gaius So- 
sius), 284 

Subdued the greater part of Libya 
(Nebuchadnezzar), 191 

Subduing all the Idumaeans 
(Hyrcanus), 373 

Subduing the Aradii (Gaius So- 
sius), 284 

Subject to King Piye (Tefnakht ID), 
457 

Subjects (of King Herod), 324 

Subjects (of King Hezekiah), 41, 
42 

Subjects (of various Egyptians 
dynasts under Ta-Nuat-Amun), 
525 

Subjects (Samaria and Israel) (of 
Shalmaneser III), 540 

Subjugation of Judaea (by Titus), 
350, 362 

Subjugation of Syria (by Venti- 
dius), 292 

Subkings (of Babylonia), 55 
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Subkings (of Egypt and Kush), 
174 


Submission (of Hezekiah to Sen- 
nacherib), 66, 73, 82, 107, 108 
Submission (of king of Iadi’ to 
Esarhaddon), 90 

Submission (to Piye) (Tefnakht I 
and his allies), 464 

Submission of Ashkelon (to Sen- 
nacherib), 56 

Submission of Jerusalem (to 
Nekao II of Egypt), 189 

Submission to Piye (army of the 
Hare nome), 459 

Submit, 9, 20, 21, 56, 66, 70, 72, 73, 
103, 274, 277 

Submit (Ashdod to Sennacherib), 
103 

Submit (to the formulas of the 
Pharisees), 20, 21, 277 

Submit his entire nation to an 
exile (Hezekiah), 66 

Submitted (Antiochus to a peace 
treaty with the Jews), 251 

Submitted (Hazael of Arabia to 
Esarhaddon), 90 

Submitted (if Hezekiah had), 72 

Submitted (to Demetrius, the son 
of Seleucus), 253 

Submitted (to the formulas of the 
Pharisees), 274 

Submitted to circumcision (Idu- 
maeans), 373 

Submitted to Sennacherib (King 
Hezekiah), 57 

Submitted to the Assyrians (Ash- 
dod), 54 

Submitting to the Assyrian 
(Hezekiah), 66 

Subordinates (of Vespasian), 362 

Subterranean passages (of the 
Jews), 388 

Subtle bias against Scriptures, 192 

Subtle iconographical terms (re- 
ferring to Piye), 501 

Succeed him (son of Amyrtaeus II 
not allowed), 454 

Succeed him (son of Nepherites 
I), 452 

Succeed him on the throne af 
Memphis (a son following Sha- 
baqo), 489 

Succeed his father (not allowed 
to) (regarding son of Amyr- 
taeus II), 452 

Succeeded (Bar Gioras) (69 C.E.), 
420 

Succeeded (Hyrcanus after Alex- 
andra died), 320 

Succeeded a brother (by his 
brother) (flawed hypothesis), 
163 

Succeeded as sole monarch in the 
149 Sel. (Antiochus V), 230 

Succeeded by Atlanersa (Ta- 
Nuat-Amun was), 527 

Succeeded by Claudius (Caligula 
was), 346 

Succeeded by Galba (Nero was), 
347 

Succeeded by his son, Psamtik III 
(Amasis II was), 435 


Succeeded by Nero (Claudius), 
347 

Succeeded by Otho (Galba was), 
348 

Succeeded by the reading of the 
Law (in the 7th month of the 
next year), 209 

Succeeded by Urud-Amun (Ta- 
harqa II was), 187 

Succeeded by Vespasian (Vitellius 
was), 349 

Succeeded by Vitellius (Otho 
was), 348 

Succeeded during his 6th year 
(Taharga followed Shebitku), 
486 

Succeeded each other (how 
kings), 163 

Succeeded each other on the 
Ethiopian throne (kings), 514 

Succeeded her father, Thutmose I 
(Hatshepsut), 460 

Succeeded him on the throne of 
Sais (Psamtik I followed Nekau 
1), 532 

Succeeded him to the throne of 
Persia (Cambyses II followed 
Cyrus), 436 

Succeeded his brother on the 
throne (Ta-Nuat-Amun_ fol- 
lowed Urud-Amun), 527 

Succeeded his father (Psamtik I, 
son of Nekau I), 152 

Succeeded his father on the 
throne of Sais in 663 B.C.E. 
(Psamtik I did), 531 

Succeeded in Babylon (Mero- 
dach-Baladan by Belibni), 68 

Succeeded on the throne of Kush 
by Urud-Amun (Taharga II 
was), 527 

Succeeded Shebitku (Taharqa II), 
486 

Succeeded Shebitku on the 
throne in Egypt (Taharga ID), 

64 


Succeeded Tarkfi on the throne 
(Urdamane), 163 

Succeeded the throne of Kush 
after the death of Taharqa II 
(Urud-Amun), 527 

Succeeded Thutmose I (Thut- 
mose II), 461 

Succeeded to a throne of Kush 
(663 B.C.E.) (Urdamane), 167 

Succeeded to power (Otho), 369 

Succeeded to the crown (Otho), 
368 

Succeeded to the throne (Nero) 
(in 54 C.E.), 347 

Succeeded Urud-Amun _ (Ta- 
Nuat-Amun followed), 515 

Succeeding dates up until our 
present time are attached (70 
C.E.), 350 

Succeeding usual labours (after a 
Jubilee year), 42 

Succeeds (Claudius), 355 

Succeeds (Gaius Caligula Cae- 
sar), 354 

Succeeds (Nero), 355 

Succeeds Augustus (Tiberius 


Caesar), 354 

Successful (Psamtik II in starting 
revolt against Nebuchadnez- 
zar), 471 

Successful revolt by Amyrtaeus II 
of Sais, 448, 471 

Succession (among Roman em- 
perors), 350 

Succession (Apis bull suitable 
for), 476 

Succession (concept and rules of), 
512 

Succession (in Piye’s line), 187 

Succession (not leave to their own 
but to their sister’s sons, 514 

Succession (of Galba, Otho, Vitel- 
lius, Vespasian), 420 

Succession (of Hadrian to the 
Roman throne), 390 

Succession (rules in 
Kush/ Nubia), 163, 512, 514 

Succession of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, 363 

Succession passed from brother 
to brother (false premise), 492 

Succession pattern (patrilineal, in 
Kush), 163, 514 

Succession rules (concept of ma- 
trilinearity for the Nubian), 514 

Successions of the bishops (of Je- 
rusalem), 389 

Successor (fifth of Alara) (Taharqa 
II), 519 

Successor (if none) (choose most 
handsome of all), 514 

Successor (if without one in 
Kush), 163 

Successor (legitimacy of her 
father’s) (Divine Adoratrice), 511 

Successor (Nepherites I), 454 

Successor (of Cambyses_ II) 
(Darius), 480 

Successor (of Galba) ,348 

Successor (of King Hezekiah), 107 

Successor (of Psamtik I), 152 

Successor (of Shepenupet 1) 
(Amenirdis I), 508 

Successor (of the Hasmonaeans) 
(Herod), 228 

Successor (of Zoser I), 460 

Successor of Amasis (was Psam- 
tik IIL), 435 

Successor of Psamtik I (was 
Nekau II), 443 

Successor of Shabaqo (was Urud- 
Amun), 527 

Successor of the Nubian throne 
(chosen from royal brothers), 
513 

Successor of Thutmose I (was 
Hatshepsut), 460 

Successor will be born (from 
royal sister), 514 

Successors (Diadochi), 220 

Successors (direct of Tanweta- 
mani [Ta-Nuat-Amun]), 521 

Successors in Kush (of Taharga II) 
(Senkamanisken & Aspelta), 
493 

Suceeding (Khu-Re’ Nefertem Ta- 
harqa) (Psamtik I), 76 

Sudan (part of Kush), 149, 493 
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Sudanese or Cushite warrior 
Picankhy, 457 

Suicide (of Psamtik III), 445, 446 

Suetonius (Gaius Suetonius Tran- 
quillus) (secretary to Emperor 
Hadrian), vii, viii, 344-348 

Sukkim (Trogodytes) (along the 
Red Sea of NE Africa), 95 

Sulla (Lucius Cornelius Sulla 
Felix) (consul 33 C.E.), 354 

Sulla (see Silvanus) (consul 52 
C.E.), 355 

Sulpicius (Lucius Livius Ocella 
Servius Sulpicius Galba) (con- 
sul 33 C.E.), 354 

Sulpicius (see Galba) (consul 33 
C.E.), 354 

Sulpitius Severus (Christian 
writer) (aka: Sulpicius Severus), 
190, 503, 541 

Sum of tribute (Hezekiah paid), 
73 

Sum of two thousand drachmas 
of silver (sent to Jerusalem), 243 

Summer, 7, 11, 13, 34, 35, 259, 269, 
278, 280, 290, 292, 293, 297, 300, 
305, 306, 307, 310, 311, 317, 324, 
334, 335, 338, 339, 367, 376, 401, 
402, 405, 408, 428, 434, 484 

Summer corn crop, 293 

Summer fruits, 338 

Summer harvests, 324 

Summer or autumn of 707 B.C.E. 
(Sargon against region of Ka- 
ralla), 484 

Summer solstice, 293, 306, 307 

Summers, 362, 363 

Summertime, 285, 327 

Summits of the hills (at Jericho), 
296 

Summoned (Antiochus sum- 
moned Philip), 245 

Summoned (Demetrius sum- 
moned his soldiers), 220 

Summoned (Petronius sum- 
moned the Jews to Tiberias), 
335 

Summoned (Shebitku summoned 
Nefertem Taharqa), 156, 172 

Sun (after /behind) (equates the 
disk with the moon), 442 

Sun (eastward to the rising of) 
(Taharqa II held lands), 493, 498 

Sun (going to its houses of rest in 
the evening), 439, 442, 454 

Sun (Table of the) (held by Ethio- 
pians), 475 

Sun begins to illumine the moon, 
410 

Sun is passing through the first 
sign (solar or zodiacal cycle), 
A411 

Sun move backwards, 50 

Sun moving backwards, 46 

Sun moving out of its place, 50 

Sun or the moon (eclipse of), 439 

Sun passed into Aries, 409 

Sun recline, 46 

Sun returning 10 steps (hours), 47 

Sunday, 312, 423 

Sundial (at the house of Ahaz), 
46, 50, 68, 107, 132a, 136b, 138a 


Sundown (Sabbath), 34 

Sung Psalms (Judas), 242 

Sunrise, 50 

Sunset (6:50 p.m.) (visibility at 
Daphne), 445 

Sunset (Hebrew day begins), 50, 
55, 412 

Sunset as the Papyrus Berlin 
13588 reports (not as), 444 

Sunset followed at Daphnae at 
6:00 p.m., 444 

Sunset reckoning (of a day), 199, 
200 

Superimposed (chronological in- 
terpretation), 397 

Superimposed their new inter- 
pretation (anachronistically), 
375 

Superimposed upon these an- 
cient records (modern interpre- 
tations), 75 

Superimposition of a Tishri year, 
31 

Superior (deities), 110 

Superior (forces of John Hyrca- 
nus), 256 

Superior (understanding of Mar- 
cus), 319 

Superior forces of Tirhaqah 
(against Sennacherib), 106 

Superior numbers (of Antiochus 
IV), 250 

Superiority in cattle breeding, 159 

Suph Sea (see Red Sea), 181 

Supper (Passover, Phasekh), 49 

Supplications (of the Jews), 335 

Supplies, 96, 203, 252 

Supplies (of food), 305 

Supplies (of water), 39 

Supplies of corn, 368 

Supply of food, 236, 251 

Supply of provisions (extra), 278 

Supply of siege-engines, 248 

Supporters (of Méller & Smith), 
440 

Supporters (of Nepherites I), 453 

Supporters (of Thutmose III), 461 

Supporters of Bar Kochba, 19, 
396, 398, 421, 424 

Supporters of each system, 13 

Supporters of Shabaqo’s family 
(killed Gasiyo Eskikatir), 527 

Supporters of Systems “B,” “C,” 
and “D,” 416 

Supporting (chronologists of Sys- 
tems “B,” “C,” and “D”), 401 

Supporting (the determination of 
Josephus), 351 

Supporting documents, 8 

Supporting Herod (Jews), 302 

Suppressed (Sabbath year), 11, 19, 
22 


Suppressed Egyptian culture for 
many years (Persian hege- 
mony), 448 

Suppressed the revolt and place 
Nechepsos on the throne (King 
Piye), 437 

Suppression (of keeping the Sab- 
bath years), 18 

Suppression of some local dy- 
nasts (by Psamtik I), 533 


Supreme power (accepted by Au- 
gustus Caesar), 315 

Sura (location of a Rabbinic 
academy in Babylonia), 13 

Surface of the earth, 46 

Surnamed (Cotylas), 257 

Surnamed (Nicator), 255 

Surnamed (Savaran), 249 

Surprise appearance (of Ethio- 
pian army under Tirhaqah), 44 

Surprise offensive against west- 
ern Asia (by Sennacherib), 103 

Surprise winter offensive (of Sen- 
nacherib), 54 

Surprised (at Sennacherib’s inva- 
sion), 53 ,54 

Surprised (at Tirhaqah’s ad- 
vance), 112 

Surprised (by Polybius of Mega- 
lopolis), 244 

Surprised (by the Parthians), 260 

Surrender (conditions of) (by 
Piye), 465 

Surrender to Piye (Tefnakht II’s), 
464 

Surrendered (Antigonus to 
Herod & Romans), 305 

Surrendered (Bethzura to Antio- 
chus), 250 

Surrendered (Jerusalem to Pom- 
pey), 318 

Surrendered (Lachish to Senna- 
cherib), 105 

Surrendered and opened the city 
gates to Assyrians (Hezekiah 
feared reprisal), 109 

Surrendered his power (Hyrca- 
nus to Aristobulus), 320 

Surrendered to Cambyses II 
(Memphis), 436, 445 

Surrendered to Ta-Nuat-Amun 
(petty dynasts at Memphis), 
525 


Surrendered to the Romans (An- 
tigonus), 298 

Survey of this temple (of Amun at 
Napata) (epigraphic), 462 

Surviving epitomes (of Manetho), 
483 

Survivors of the house of Judah, 
42 

Susa (see Shushan), 212, 446 

Susan (see Shushan), 212 

Susinku (Shoshenq VII), king of 
Pushiru (Busiris) (in Egypt), 532 

Suspension of labor (Shemitah), 
31, 207 

Swallowed, 439, 442, 444, 447, 454 

Swallowed the disk (the Sky) 
(eclipse), 439, 442, 447, 454 

Swear by his name (Caligula Cae- 
sar), 333 

Swear by the vassal’s own deity, 
110 

Swift messenger came to Nine- 
veh, 517 

Swift one (deity Amun Ra of Ge- 
maten), 492 

Switch in year systems, 27 

Sword (Cambyses II stabbed him- 
self with), 478 

Sword (cut down with), 79, 97 
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Swordsmen of the front line (of 
Sennacherib), 94 

Swore (Antiochus to the Jews), 
251 

Sworn (to by gods and god- 
desses) (treaty), 110 

Sworn assurances (from Antio- 
chus to the Jews), 250, 252 

Sworn pledge (of Sennacherib), 
69 

Swya (see Tzyah), 343 

Swyah (see Tzyah), 343 

Syene (city of Swenett in Upper 
Egypt) (see Aswan), 175, 181 

Sylvanus (Aullus Licinius Nerva 
Silianus) (consul 64, 65 & 69 
C.E.), 355 

Symbol of the Osiris cult, 191, 502 

Symbolized (liberty), 7, 27 

Symbols (on Jewish coins), 405 

Syncellus (see George Syncellus) 
(Byzantine chronicler), vi, 192, 
260, 446, 479, 540 

Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of 
the Greek Verb, 23 

Syria (Antigonus beheaded in 
Antioch), 298 

Syria (Antiochus V living in), 230 

Syria (Antiochus VII came to), 
260 

Syria (Antony returned to Anti- 
och) (38 B.C.E.), 295 

Syria (Antony returned to) (from 
Italy), 298 

Syria (Antony left for Italy early 
year 37 B.C.E.), 285 

Syria (Aram), 110, 161 

Syria (Caesar came to), 299, 325, 
326 

Syria (Cambyses II in), 474, 478, 
480 

Syria (Cassius left), 329 

Syria (Cassius secured possession 
of), 329 

Syria (Cestius Gallus) (governor 
of), 362 

Syria (city of Agbatana), 478 

Syria (consular ruler of), vii 

Syria (country in the Near East), 
vii, 82, 85, 90, 92, 95, 110, 116a- 
b, 161, 177, 188, 189, 200, 203, 
204, 220-222, 230, 233, 234, 236- 
238, 252, 253, 255, 260, 284, 285, 
289, 292, 295, 297-299, 308, 311, 
316, 317, 324-326, 329, 333-336, 
338, 351, 362, 368, 372, 387, 415, 
425, 433, 434, 440, 441, 474, 478, 
480, 502, 504, 505, 530, 531, 533, 
534 

Syria (Greek king of) (Antiochus 
IV), 222 

Syria (Hadrian in), 387, 415 

Syria (Hadrian left), 415, 425 

Syria (Hamath district of), 204 

Syria (Herod left for Palestine), 
297 

Syria (Herod returned to), 308 

Syria (invasion of by Shal- 
maneser III), 95 

Syria (kings in revolt from Shal- 
maneser III), 95 

Syria (letter from Caligula ar- 


rived), 338 

Syria (Lower) (Qadesh), 188, 502 

Syria (occupied by Seleucus Ni- 
cator), 255 

Syria (part of Amurru), 116b 

Syria (part of Asia), 116a 

Syria (Petronius) (legate of Calig- 
ula), 333 

Syria (Petronius left to go to 
Ptolemais), 334 

Syria (Psamtik I brought back, re- 
turn from), 531, 534 

Syria (Psamtik I living in), 530, 
531, 533 

Syria (Psamtik I siege of Azotus), 
440 

Syria (Ptolemy II on his way to), 
441 

Syria (Roman province), 284 

Syria (seacoast of), 372 

Syria (Seleucid dynasty of), 177 

Syria (Seleucids ruled), 177 

Syria (Seleucids transfer base of 
power to), 220 

Syria (Sennacherib in the area of), 
433, 434 

Syria (several generations of 
kings named Ben-Hadad from), 
177 

Syria (Sosius governor of), 292 

Syria (Titus from Greece to), 368 

Syria (Upper) (south of Tunip), 
188 


Syria (Upper) (west of the Eu- 
phrates), 188, 502 

Syria (winter quarters of Antio- 
chus V), 237, 252 

Syria and Cilicia (Sosius governor 
of), 284, 308 

Syria and Judaea, 90, 289 

Syria and Judaea (invaded by Pa- 
corus), 289 

Syria and Judah, 82, 85 

Syria and Palestine, 189, 316 

Syria and the Trans-Jordan on the 
west, 90 

Syria on the western back of the 
Euphrates River (Commagene), 
284 

Syria or Palestine, 91, 335 

Syria or Palestine to Rome (letter 
from Petronius), 335 

Syria-Palestia, 153 

Syria/ Palestine, 502 

Syria-Palestine, 175, 189, 191, 471, 
504 

Syria-Palestine (Huru land), 504 

Syria-Palestine, especially Judah, 
471 

Syria-Phoenicia (see Khatti-land), 
56 

Syria there ruled the Seleucids, 
177 

Syria was occupied by Pacorus 
(son of the Parthian king), 289 

Syrian (Aramaic) (language), 
123a 

Syrian and Judaean conflict, 224 

Syrian and not Jewish (Herod’s 
army in Coele-Syria), 329 

Syrian appellation (Zoara), 539 

Syrian army near Modin, 234 


Syrian city of Kadutis (Qadesh), 
189 

Syrian-Greek Empire, 255 

Syrian-Greek governor of Idu- 
maea (Gorgias), 230 

Syrian-Greeks (hatred of Ju- 
daeans), 222 

Syrian-Judaean regions, 94 

Syrian king (Eupator), 232, 233 

Syrian kingdom, 255, 256, 260 

Syrian Seleucid Empire, 222 

Syrian states (petty), 95 

Syrian tongue (12th month 
named Adar), 223 

Syrian wars (of Antony), 283 

Syrians, 222, 325, 329 

Syrians (Jews of Syria) at Magdo- 
lus (Megiddo), 189 

Syrians of Palestine, 188 

Syro-Phoenicia, 433, 434 

Syro-Phoenician region, 433 

System of sister-wives, 512 


Ta-dehenet-weret-nekhet (city in 
Egypt), 465 

Ta-dehn (city of Kush), 470 

Ta-kuu (heard as gtau), 488 

Ta-n-wa-ti-aman (see Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 523 

T3-n-w3-ti-Imn (Tanuati-Amun) 
as “Tanwetamani,” 523 

Ta-Nuat-Amun (falsely identified 
with Urdamane), 167 

Ta-Nuat-Amun (King & brother 
of King Urdamane), 114, 152, 
162, 164, 167-170, 178, 185, 186, 
457, 468, 515, 517, 519-528 

(Ta-)Nuat-Meawn (see Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 164 

Taanith (Palestinian Talmud), 395 

Tabernacle of Yahweh, 31 

Tabernacling with the messiah, 27 

Tabiry (wife of Piye), 492 

Table of Contents (lists), xxvii 

Table of the Sun (in Meroe), 475 

Tablet dated to the Ist year of 
Cyrus over Babylon, 473 

Tablets of the Royal Library at 
Nineveh, 83 

Tabnahti, king of Punubu (in 
Egypt), 532 

Tacitus (Publius Cornelius Taci- 
tus) (Roman historian), viii, 347, 
348, 350, 362 

Taharka (see Taharqa), 149, 183, 
189 

Taharqa (see Tirhaqah), xxvii, 76, 
79, 100, 101, 111, 114, 132a, 149- 
158, 161-176, 178, 180, 183-193, 
439, 443, 457, 464-469, 471, 473, 
480, 481, 483, 485-487, 490-497, 
501-503, 505, 508, 510, 513, 515, 
517-524, 526, 527, 529, 532, 534, 
536 

Taharqa (I) (see Taharqa I Piye), 
502, 505 

Taharqa (II) (Nefertem Taharqa), 
76, 79, 100, 101, 111, 114, 149- 
158, 162-169, 171-176, 178, 180, 
183-190, 192, 193, 439, 443, 465, 
483, 485, 486, 487, 490, 492, 493, 
495-497, 503, 508, 510, 513, 515, 
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518, 529, 534, 536 

Taharqa (II) (son of Piye), 162, 168 

Taharqa (II) (Tahargo II), 162, 492 

Taharqa (Tirhaqah) Piye, 185, 457 

Taharqa (see Taharqa), 149 

Taharqa (see Taharqa II), 494 

Taharqa (Son of Ra), 186 

Taharga (Son of Ra name is Piye 
[Piankhi]), 187 

Taharga (Tirhaqah, Terhak) is 
called Tarkii, 487 

Taharga I (chronology), xxvii 

Taharqa I (correct historical 
place), 193 

Taharqa I (see Taharqa I Piye & 
Piye), xxvii, 187, 193, 469, 503, 
508, 518, 521 

Taharqa I Piye (see Piye & Ta- 
harga Piye & Tirhaqah), 111, 
114, 132a, 169, 189, 521, 523, 527 

Taharqa I Piye (see Taharga Piye 
& Snefer-Ra Piye), 114, 169 

Taharqa I Piye (see Tirhaqah of 
Kush), 132a, 169 

Taharqa I Piye (see Tsawi Terhaq), 
111, 189, 521, 523 

Taharga I Piye died in 657 B.C.E., 
527 

Taharga I Piye, the king of Kush, 
111 

Taharqa II (see Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 114, 153, 156, 169, 187, 
469 , 465, 467-469, 471, 
473, 485, 486, 491-497, 508, 510, 
515, 517-520, 522, 524, 526, 527, 
532 

Taharga II (26-year reign) (689 
until 664 B.C.E.), 76, 114, 151- 
153, 156, 157, 172, 178, 468, 483, 
485, 486, 492, 494, 496, 519 

Taharga II (brother-in-law of Sha- 
baqo), 497 

Taharga II (co-regency with She- 
bitku), 493, 494, 496, 515, 527 

Taharqa II (did not conquer for- 
eign lands), 493 

Tahargqa II (forced upon She- 
bitku), 493, 497 

Taharga II (last full year as Pha- 
raoh, 664 B.C.E.), 465 

Taharga II (sister of), 469, 515, 518, 
520, 522, 526, 527 

Tahargqa II (sister Qalhata married 
Shabaqo), 515, 526, 527 

Taharqa II (Tarkdi II), 169, 174, 517 

Taharqa II (the son of Piye), 492, 
493, 497, 515 

Taharqa II (took throne at age 20), 
153, 468, 491, 493, 527 

Taharga II died without a proper 
heir, 515 

Taharqa II killed Shebitku, 494 

Taharga II poisoned Shebitku, 
497,527 

Taharga IL, the king of Kush and 
Egypt, 532 

Taharqa II was chosen as co-re- 
gent (with Shebitku), 492 

Taharqa II was placed in control 
of countries (previously con- 
quered), 493 

Taharga II’s broken statue, 493 


Taharga of Dynasty XXV (see Ta- 
harqa II), 76 

Taharqa Piye (Alara’s son), 187 

Taharga Piye (came out against 
Sennacherib), 193 

Taharga Piye (daughter married 
into the line of King Kashta), 
468 

Taharqa Piye (daughter) (Arty), 169 

Taharqa Piye (daughter) (Ni- 
cauta), 469, 497 

Taharqa Piye (daughter was sister 
of Taharqa II), 469 

Taharqa Piye (empire), 191, 192, 
501, 503, 505, 519 

Tahargqa Piye (empire began to 
fade), 191 

Taharga Piye (father of Nefertem 
Taharqa), 186 

Tahargqa Piye (gradual loss of 
western Asia), 505 

Taharga Piye (king of Kush), 193 

Taharga Piye (Piye is his birth 
name), 187 

Taharga Piye (ruled Kush many 
years prior to his son), 192 

Tahargqa Piye (see Piye & Tir- 
haqah Piye), xxvii, 111, 164, 167, 
169, 170, 183, 184, 186, 187, 189, 
191-193, 464, 467-469, 481, 493, 
501-503, 505, 519, 534 

Taharqa Piye (see Tsawi Terhaq), 
167, 169, 170, 183, 184, 192, 467, 
468, 497 

Taharqa Piye (Taharqa I) and Ne- 
fertem Taharqa (Taharqa II), 187 

Taharga Piye (the Tirhaqah of 
Scriptures), 193 

Taharqa Piye (the Tirhaqah who 
opposed Sennacherib in 701 
B.C.E.), 505 

Taharqa Piye (Tirhaqah), 169, 505 

Taharqa Piye (Tirhaqah, the king 
of Kush), xxvii, 193 

Taharqa Piye and his son Nefer- 
tem Taharga, 187 

Taharga Piye and Nefertem Ta- 
harqa ruled Egypt together, 192 

Taharqa Piye conquered Asia 
Minor, 493 

Taharqa Piye is the Tirhakah of 
Scriptures, 164 

Taharga Piye led a massive Ethio- 
pian army against the Assyr- 
ians in 701 B.C.E., 468 

Taharqa Piye, the son of Alara, 
468 

Taharga Piye, the son of Piye 
Alara, 534 

Taharga Piye’s 49-year reign in 
Kush, 464 

Taharga Piye’s empire, 501 

Taharga Piye’s fame, 468 

Taharqa Piye’s great conquests, 
502 

Taharga Piye’s Heb Sed, 481 

Taharga Piye’s son (Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 193 

Taharqa, Son of Ra, Piye (Piankhi) 
(see Taharqa I Piye), 185, 186 

Taharqa’s sister, 518 

Tahargo was son of Piye and his 


sister-wife Abar (see Taharga 
ID, 508 

Taharqo (see Taharga), 149, 183 

Taharqo (see Taharqa II), 149, 162, 
163, 183, 186, 483, 492, 508, 513, 
519 

Taharqo (see Tirhaqah), 183 

Tahargo’s grandfather Alara, 492 

Taherq (see Taharqa), 149 

Tail (of the Apis bull), 476 

Taini (Theny, This) (city of Egypt), 
532 

Tak standing for the g/k sound, 
488 

Takahatamun (see Takahatena- 
mun), 169 

Takahatenamun (sister-wife of 
Taharga II), 169 

Takelot II, 509, 520 

Takeloth III (see Takelot III), 537 

Takhahatamani (see Takahatena- 
mun), 169 

Talent(s), 71, 93, 120a-b, 292 

Talents of gold, 71, 93, 120a-b 

Talents of silver, 71, 93, 120a-b 

Tallest (becomes king in Kush), 
159 

Tallest of the elephants, 249 

Talmud, 8, 221, 377, 395, 402 

Talmudic chronology, 19, 21, 399 

Talmudic doctrine, 28 

Talmudic documents, 23 

Talmudic interpretation(s), 25, 30, 
34, 35, 59, 275, 403 

Talmudic Jews, 22, 28, 29, 35 

Talmudic law, 339, 428 

Talmudic laws and traditions, 8 

Talmudic period, 8, 402 

Talmudic speculations (of Rabbi 
Jose), 23 

Talmudic text (Lamentations Rab- 
bah), 402 

Talmudic times, 8 

Talmudic traditions, 33 

Talmudic work (Abodah Zarah), 
30, 300 

Talmudic works, 398, 399 

Talmudic works (Yebamot & Nid- 
dah), 399 

Talmudic writers, 7, 13, 14, 16, 23, 
35, 47, 48, 69, 102, 261 

Talmudic writings, 397 

Talmudist(s), 13, 21, 26 

Taltamani (false rendering of 
Urud-Amun), 520 

Tamné (see Timnah), 57 

Tamnah (see Timnah), 57 

Tamos, the satrap of Ionia, 449 

Tan-da-ma-ni-e (read  Urda- 
mene?), 520 

Tanatamani (false rendering of 
Urud-Amun) (see Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 520 

Tandamané (falsely identified 
with Ameris), 178 

Tandamané (falsely rendered Ur- 
damane), 164, 167 

Tandamané (see Ta-Nuat-Amun), 
164, 167, 178, 520 

Tandamani (false rendering of 
Urud-Amun), 520 

Tang-i Var (a village in Kurdistan 
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Province, Iran), 162, 484, 485, 
488, 496, 542 

Tang-i Var (inscription), 154, 162, 
484-489 

Tang-i Var pass (northwest Iran), 
483, 484 

Tanis (city of the NE Nile Delta of 
Egypt), 166, 456, 466, 532, 534, 
539 

Tanis fragments, 471 

Tanis Stela, 469 

Tannaim (rabbinic sages from 10- 
220 C.E.), 399 

Tantamané (composite name to 
bridge to Ta-Nuat-Amun), 520 

Tantamani (see Ta-Nuat-Amun), 
164, 167, 169, 178, 517 

Tantamani (falsely identified with 
Ameris), 178 

Tantamani (falsely identified with 
Urdamane), 164, 167 


Tanuatamun (see  Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 517 
Tanuati-Amun (see Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 523 
Tanut-Amun (see  Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 164 


Tanutamani (see Ta-Nuat-Amun), 
513 

Tanutamiin (see Ta-Nuat-Amun), 
185, 457 

Tanwet-Aman (see Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 517 

Tanwetamani (falsely identified 
with Urdamane), 164, 167 

Tanwetamani (see Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 164, 167, 521, 522, 523 

Taped interview (Professor Juan 
Gamez), 232, 270 

Targum Jonathan, 46, 99, 157, 183 

Targum on 2 Chronicles, 49 

Targums of Jonathan ben Uzziel, 
42 

Tarhak (Tirhagah), 503 

Tarhak, king of the Kushites (see 
Tirhagah & Piye & Taharga I), 
146b, 503 

Tarakos (see Taharqa), 149 

Tarakos (see Taharqa II), 156 

Tarakus (Taharqa, Tirhagah, etc.) 
(see Taharqa II), 483 

Tarhaq (see Taharqa), 149 

Tarhaq (see Tahargqa I & Tsawi 
Terhaq), 166 

Tarku (see Taharqa), 149 

Tarkti (see Nefertem Taharqa), 163 

Tarkd (see Taharqa), 149 

Tarkd (see Taharqa I), 189 

Tarkti (see Taharga II), 163, 169, 
174, 487, 517 

Tarka (sister of) (see Qalhata), 
163, 467, 518 

Tarkd I (see Taharga Piye), 169 

Tarkd II (see Nefertem Taharqa), 
169 

Tarkt, king of Kush (see Taharga 
1?), 189, 192 

Tarkt, king of Kush (see Taharga 
Il), 517 

Tarku (see Taharqa), 149 

Tarqu (see Taharqa), 149 

Tarraka, king of Ethiopia (see Ta- 


harga I & Tirhaqah I), 132b, 190, 
503 

Tartan (see turtanu), 54, 66, 121a 

TaSdamani (false rendering of 
Urud-Amun), 520 

Tauro (see Sisenna Statilius) (con- 
sul 16 C.E.), 354 

Tauro (see Taurus), 355 

Taurus (Titus Statilius Taurus) 
(consul 44 C.E.), 355 

Tawasya II (king of Kush), 170 

Tax, 263-264 

Tax base, 265 

Tax census, 315 

Tax collection, 326 

Tax collectors, 314 

Taxes, 263, 265, 325, 326 

Taxing authorities, 274 

Taylor (Prism inscription), 118a 

Taylor and F1 Bull inscriptions, 
118a 

Taylor Prism, 104, 116b, 117b, 118b, 
119b, 120b, 128b, 129b, 130b 

Teardown (Jerusalem, by Ha- 
drian), 407 

Tearko (see Taharqa), 149 

Tearko (Taharqa) the Ethiopian 
(see Taharqa I Piye), 190 

Tearko (Taharga I Piye), 132a, 169, 
190, 502 

Tearko (Tirhagah) the Ethiopian 
(see Piye), 502 

Tearko being the Greek form of 
the name Taharqa, 190, 502 

Tearko the Ethiopian (see Taharqa 
l& Piye), 132a, 190, 502 

Tearkos (see Taharqa), 149 

Tebtunis (city in Lower Egypt), 
179, 438 

Tebtunis (papyrus), 438 

Technactis (see Tefnakht I), 179, 
490 

Teeth (ivory), 71 

Tefnakht (see Tefnakht I), 162, 179 

Tefnakht (see Tefnakht II), 179, 
437, 466 

Tefnakht I (king of Egypt), 179, 
180 

Tefnakht II (Shepsesre Tefnakht) 
(king of Egypt), 178-180, 185 

Tefnakht II openly revolts from 
Piye, 505 

Tefnakht’s kingdom, 504 

Tefnakht’s letter (to Piye), 464 

Tefnakhte (see Tefnakht I), 162 

Tefnakhte (see Tefnakht II), 179, 
438, 458 

Tekoa (a stockade in the Judaean 
desert), 416 

Telesino (see Telesinus), 355 

Telesinus (Gaius Luccius Telesi- 
nus) (consul during part of 65 
and 66 C.E.), 355 

Telhunu (Arab queen), 89, 90 

Tell Defenneh (Daphnae) (city 
in the eastern delta of Egypt), 
439 

Tell el-Farama (see Pelusium), 85 

Tell Jezer in Palestine (Gezer), 320 

Tementhes (see Ta-Nuat-Amun), 
526 

Temple (dedicated to Jupiter/ 


Dios/Zeus at Jerusalem), 18, 
387, 407 

Temple (First Temple) (at Jerusa- 
lem), 14, 15, 19-22, 32, 303, 376, 
377, 407 

Temple (Second Temple) (at Jeru- 
salem), xi, 4, 7-9, 13-15, 18-22, 
29, 32, 227, 239, 273, 375-377, 
379, 396-398, 407 

Temple compound (of Amun in 
Kush), 159 

Temple-compound of Ptah South- 
of-his-wall (Memphis), 525 

Temple courtyard (temple of 
Amun), 463, 464 

Temple in Thebes (of Amun), 519 

Temple in Zion (Jerusalem), 137a 

Temple of Amun (Amfin) (in Na- 
pata), 178, 462, 464, 472, 501, 
523, 527 

Temple of Amun (at Gebel Barkal 
in Napata), 463, 524 

Temple of Amun (in Thebes), 512, 
514, 515 

Temple of Amun at Gebel Barkal 
in Napata, 524 

Temple of Amun at the Holy 
Mountain of Gebel Barkal, 462 

Temple of Amun in Gempaten, 
153 

Temple of Amtin-Ré (at Thebes), 
525 

Temple of Artemis in Persia, 244 

Temple of Isis, 526 

Temple of the deity (Yahweh), 387 

Temple of Thoth (in Hermopolis), 
459 

Temple of Yahweh (in Jerusalem), 
7, 18, 120a, 235, 333, 337, 367, 
375, 376, 518 

Temple-servants (for Temple of 
Yahweh in Jerusalem), 211 

Temples (as in all the) (wont to as- 
semble) (Egypt), 530 

Temples (at Memphis), 476 

Temples (in Kush), 166 

Temples built by Solomon and 
Herod, 15 

Temples were destroyed (First 
and Second), 14 

Ten companies, five Roman and 
five Jewish, 272 

Ten degrees (hours), 136b, 138a, 
144a 

Ten Sabbath years, 427, 428 

Ten steps (hours), 70, 107 

Ten tribes of Israel (taken as pris- 
oners), 540 

Tenancy, 384, 385, 392 

Tenant, 3, 383, 384 

Tender (moon of Abib), 409 

Tens of thousands of Jews (met 
Petronius at Ptolemais), 334, 
335, 338 

Tepa (western Asia), 188, 502 

Terhak (see Terhaq), 149, 166, 171, 
184, 467, 480, 518, 521, 435 

Terhaq (Aramaic form of Tir- 
hagah), 149 

Terhaq (see Taharqa & Tirhaqah 
& Tsawi Terhaq), 111, 149, 161, 
165-173, 176, 180, 183, 184, 188, 
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189, 192, 193, 467, 468, 480, 487, 
497,518, 521, 523, 535 

Terhaq (see Taharqa Piye), 170, 
467, 468, 497 

Terhaq (see Tsawi Terhaq & Ta- 
harqa I), 111, 161, 165-173, 176, 
180, 183, 184, 188, 189, 192, 193, 
467, 468, 497, 518, 521, 523, 535 

Terhaq (Taharga, Tirhaqah, Ter- 
hak, etc.), 480 

Terhaq (Terhak), 171, 467, 518, 
521, 535 

Terhaq (Terhak) being but a later 
Aramaic form of the name Tir- 
hagah, 171 

Terhaq (the Tirhaqah of the Scrip- 
tures), 111, 468 

Terhaq, also known as Taharga I 
Piye, 111 

Terhaq being an Aramaic form of 
the name Taharqa, 161 

Term “brother” (usage as a title), 
497 

Term w‘b.t (embalming place), 
439, 440 

Term Wsir, 440 

Terms (of 1-year) 
elected), 314 

Terms (of peace), 39, 69, 104, 108, 
292 

Terms (of Roman consuls), 354 

Terms like ‘son’, ‘daughter’, 
‘brother’, ‘sister’, 497 

Territories (adjoining En-gedi), 
415 

Territories (Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian), 92 

Territories (Egyptian), 511 

Territories anciently inhabited by 
the Israelites, 373 

Territories lost during the 2nd 
regnal year (of Esarhaddon), 
494 

Territory (Egyptian), 441 

Territory (now Arab, formerly 
Assyrian), 92 

Territory (of Edom), 370, 371 

Territory (of Herod the Great’s 
enemies), 296 

Territory (of Judah, Judaea), 57, 
200, 233, 235, 371, 372, 374 

Territory (of the Assyrian Em- 
pire), 503 

Territory (of the city of Joppa), 
264 

Territory (of the Idumaeans), 242, 
374 

Territory (of the Ituraean Arabs), 
373 

Territory (once belonged to the 
house of Israel), 373 

Territory in the Judaean desert 
(Bar Kochba’s home), 416 

Territory in western Asia (lost to 
Piye), 505 

Territory of Bar Kochba (caves of 
Murabba‘at), 420 

Territory of the empire of the As- 
syrians, 190 

Tesher (the desert of Egypt), 188, 
502 

Tetradrachms (silver coins), 400 


(consuls 


Tetrarchy (government of four 
persons), 337 

Texts, v, x, xxvii, 97, 101, 121a, 
132b, 135a, 155, 173, 175, 184, 
199, 215, 221, 222, 229, 237, 238, 
256, 260, 294, 395, 397, 401, 402, 
460, 462, 463, 484, 486, 487, 491, 
496, 499, 514, 520, 543, 545, 546 

Texts (MT) (truncated version), v 

Texts (Nefertem Taharga) (no 
mention of going against Sen- 
nacherib), 173 

Texts (of the Seder Olam), 545 

Texts (Seder Olam Rabbah), 395, 
397, 401 

Texts dating the regnal years of 
Simon, 256 

Texts from Kawa, 491 

Texts in ABC, 199 

Texts of Josephus, 260, 294 

Texts of Nefertem, 155 

Texts of Seder Olam Rabbah, 395 

Textual problems (Seder Olam), 
545 

Tharaca (see Taharqa), 149 

Tharaka (see Taharqa), 149 

Tharsikén (Tirhaqah, king of 
Ethiopia) (see Tahara Piye), 
132a, 149, 176 

Tharsikén (Tirhagah), the king of 
Ethiopia, 176 

Tharthak (see Taharqa), 149 

Theatrical exhibitions (Ludi Pala- 
tini), 346 

Theban religious domains 
formed an allegiance, 542 

Thebes (capital of Muzri and 
Kush) (Assyrian definition), 
174 

Thebes (capital of Upper Egypt), 
174 

Thebes (Dominion), 503 

Thebes (Egyptian city in Upper 
Egypt), 83, 152, 155, 164-166, 
173-176, 178, 181, 191, 192, 459, 
465, 470, 475-480, 484, 491, 494- 
497, 499, 501, 503, 507-512, 514, 
515, 517, 519-521, 523-526, 529, 
532-538, 541, 542 

Thebes (in hands of Assyrians), 
517 

Thebes and Memphis (Kushite 
kings rule), 166, 192, 520 

Thekoue (city in Idumaea), 371 

Theme of Hathor, 479 

Themistocles (Greek general), 
212-214, 287 

Theny (see Taini), 532 

Theocles (father of Psammeti- 
chus), 470 

Theodoret (Bishop and Christian 
writer), 541 

Theodorous (envoy of Hyrcanus), 
258 

Theologians (ill-informed), 28 

Theophilus (Theophilus of Antio- 
chus), 349, 367 

Theories, 4, 7, 9, 216, 357, 496 

Theory, 7,9, 35, 43, 79, 172, 227, 
228, 276, 301, 313, 395-397, 422, 
492 

Theory (of Y. Yadin’s) (En-gedi 


separated in thought) (conjec- 
ture), 415 

Theory of a3 year war for all Ju- 
daea, 425 

Theory that the royal succession 
passed from brother to brother, 
492 

Thigh (Apis bull stabbed in), 477 

Thigh (Cambyses II accidently 
stabbed himself in), 478 

Thin crescent of light (of the 
moon’s phases), 410 

Third campaign (of Sennacherib), 
xxvii, 44, 45, 51-53, 55, 57, 58, 65, 
68-71, 73-77, 79-83, 85, 86, 91, 
93, 95, 98, 101, 102, 105, 112, 113, 
115, 116b, 118a, 130b, 149, 151, 
161, 171, 173, 188, 216 

Third Cataract (Pnubs just south 
of), 469 

Third or fourth campaigns of Sen- 
nacherib, 82 

Thirteenth province (Armenia) 
(province of Persian Empire), 
92 

Thirty strong men, 249 

Thirty-two elephants, 246 

This (city of Egypt) (see Taini), 
532 

Thoth (Egyptian deity), 459 

Thousand, 94-96, 110, 242, 243, 
245-247, 249, 351 

Thousand gods, 110 

Thousands, 204, 334, 335, 338, 
375, 386, 389, 424 

Thrace (country north of Greece), 
190, 502 

Thracia (see Thrace), 242 

Three and a half years (war of 
Ben Koziba), 545 

Three-cornered white spot (on 
Apis bull’s forehead), 476 

Three days’ travel west of Daph- 
nae, 441 

Three Ethiopian kings (Dynasty 
XXV), 483 

Three Ethiopians (ruled Egypt as 
contemporaries), 536 

Three letters in the name 17” 
(Yahu), 100 

Three other Egyptian throne 
names (Shabago), 488 

Three regions (Carchedoni, Am- 
moni, Saba) (Cambyses II plans 
to attack), 475 

Three-season year (spring, 
summer, and winter), 293 

Three seasons of the year (only 
spring, summer, & winter), 434 

Three stages (of enlargement of 
temple of Amun at Napata), 
462 

Three times the tribute (Tefnakht 
II offers to Piye), 465 

Threshing floors, 33 

Throne at Ekron, 104 

Throne at Jerusalem, 198, 300 

Throne at Memphis, 168, 489, 494, 
527, 536 

Throne at Sais, 152, 179, 180 

Throne in Egypt, 76, 162, 164, 192 

Throne in Kush, 176 
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Throne name of Shabago (Se-be- 
qa-ta-w-y), 487, 488 

Throne name(s), 177, 185, 187, 
487, 488 

Throne of Akkad, 52, 68 

Throne of Babylon, 69, 91, 199, 
204 

Throne of Bit-Yakin, 69 

Throne of Egypt, 152-155, 172, 
173 

Throne of Ekron, 102, 18a 

Throne of Ethiopia (Hatshepsut), 
518 

Throne of Horus (Egyptian 
deity), 499, 526 

Throne of Judaea, 288 

Throne of Judah, 199 

Throne of Kush, 167, 172, 193 

Throne of Nero, 344 

Throne of Persia, 212-214, 436 

Throne of Persia (Arabanus on), 
212 

Throne of Persia (Arta-xerxes I), 
214 

Throne of Persia (Cambyses II), 
436 

Throne of Persia (Xerxes and 
Arta-xerxes shared), 213 

Throne of the kingdom of Persia 
(secured by Magi), 474 

Throne of the Persian Empire, 212 

Throne of Sais, 152, 180, 464, 493, 
531, 532 

Throne of Thebes, 507, 524 

Throne over Egypt, 180 

Thrones (Egyptian and Ethio- 
pian), 478 

Thucydides (Thucydides of 
Athens), 213, 214 

Thursday, 312, 412, 413 

Thutmose I (Kheperen) (Pharaoh 
of Egypt)), 460, 461 

Thutmose II (husband-brother of 
Hatshepsut), 460, 461, 518 

Thutmose II (Pharaoh of Egypt), 
153, 460, 461, 518 

Thutmose III (Pharaoh of Egypt), 
153, 203, 461, 518 

Thutmose III records his forced 
march from Tzru, 45 

Thyestes (brother of King Atreus) 
(sun changes course), 144b 

Tib. Caesar (see Tiberius Caesar), 
354 

Tiberias (city in Galilee), 335, 336, 
338, 359 

Tiberio Caesare (see Tiberius Cae- 
sar), 354 

Tiberius (see Tiberius Caesar), 
xxv, 345-347, 353, 354 

Tiberius (Tiberius Claudius Cae- 
sar Augustus Germanicus) (see 
Claudius) (consul 37, 42, 43, 47, 
51 C.E.), 355 

Tiberius Caesar (Tiberius Julius 
Caesar Augustus) (consul 13, 7 
B.C.E, 14, 18, 21, 31 C.E.), 354 

Tidings into Persia (regarding 
Jews defeat of Lysias), 244 

Tiglath-pileser (aka: Tiglath-Pi- 
leser) (see Tiglath-pileser III), x 


Tiglath-pileser (four Assyrian 
kings named), 177 

Tiglath-pileser III (king of Nine- 
veh, Assyria), 51, 177 

Tigris (river), 45, 54, 88, 92 

Till(ed), 42, 236, 251, 408 

Time of Jacob’s troubles, 5, 

Time of rest (sabbathon), 3 

Time-period (latter part of a 
year), 378 

Timeframe of Tsawi Terhaq, 173 

Timnah (Palestim city), 57, 87, 
105, 113, 129b 

Timsah (Lake), 84 

Tirhak (see Tirhaq & Taharqa), 
149 

Tirhakah (see Tirhaqah & Ta- 
harqa), 149, 183, 184, 190 

Tirhakah (see Tirhaqah), 150 

Tirhaq (see Taharga), 149 

Tirhag (see Tsawi Terhaq & Ta- 
harqa Piye), 132b, 149, 166 

Tirhaq, the king of Kush (see Ta- 
harqa Piye), 132b 

Tirhagah (against Sennacherib in 
701 B.C.E.), 151, 158, 161, 168, 
171, 176, 177, 180, 184, 465, 468, 
503, 505 

Tirhaqah (Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians paid him tribute), 151 

Tirhagah (confused with a pha- 
raoh of Egypt with the same 
name), 77-79, 101 

Tirhagah (existence of another 
Kushite king named), 159, 180, 
183, 184 

Tirhaqah (Hebrew form of Ta- 
harqa), 149 

Tirhaqah (identified incorrectly 
with Nefertem Taharga II), 
183 

Tirhaqah (Kushite king), 10, 40, 
149, 157 

Tirhagah (mentioned in Scrip- 
tures), 78, 112, 157, 158, 171, 
173, 184, 193 

Tirhaqah (Nefertem Taharqa), 184 

Tirhaqah (Piye), 184, 185, 457 

Tirhagah (see Taharqa), xxvii, 10, 
40, 43, 44, 57, 65, 76-79, 96, 100, 
101, 105, 106, 108, 111-113, 131a, 
132a-b, 146b, 149-151, 154, 157- 
159, 161, 166, 168, 169, 171, 175- 
177, 180, 183-185, 187-193, 457, 
465-467, 480, 483, 487, 496, 497, 
502, 503, 505, 518 

Tirhagah (see Ameres & Ameris 
& Ammeris & Amas & Merres 
& Meri), 169, 171, 180, 457, 465 

Tirhaqah (superior forces of), 106 

Tirhaqah (Taharqa Piye), 187, 193, 
505 

Tirhaqah (Taharga Piye) (Piye 
was his birth name), 187 

Tirhagah (Tearko the Ethiopian), 
190, 502 

Tirhagah (the Aramaic form of 
name is Terhaq or Terhak), 171 

Tirhagah (Tsawi Terhaq), 467, 468 

Tirhaqah (universally identified 
incorrectly with Nefertem Ta- 
harqa II), 183 


TirhagahI Piye (inscription at 
Karnak) (see Taharga Piye), 188, 
189 

Tirhaqah II (see Nefertem Ta- 
harqa; death of), 457 

Tirhaqah and his army were com- 
ing out to fight, 112 

Tirhagah and his powerful Ku- 
shite military (formed vast em- 
pire), 150 

Tirhaqgah came out to fight 
against the Assyrians, 57 

Tirhagah conquered as far west as 
the Pillars of Hercules, 190 

Tirhaqah mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures (personally led his army), 
112 

Tirhagah of 2 Kings and Isaiah 
(see Taharqa Piye), 150 

Tirhagah of Kush (see Taharga 
Piye), 96, 100, 132a, 149-151, 
154, 158, 161, 168, 171, 176, 183, 
187, 193 

Tirhagah of Kush before whom 
Sennacherib fled, 151 

Tirhagah of Kush mentioned in 
Scriptures (is not Nefertem Ta- 
harqa), 158 

Tirhagah of the Scriptures (see 
Tsawi Terhak & Taharqa Piye), 
76, 111, 164, 171, 180, 192, 193, 
468 

Tirhaqgah Piye (see Taharqa Piye), 
465, 466, 518 

Tirhagah Piye’s reign, 466 

Tirhaqah pushed into Asia, 108 

Tirhaqah, the contemporary with 
King Sennacherib of Assyria, 
171 

Tirhagah, the king of Kush (see 
Taharga Piye), xxvii, 43, 57, 76, 
106, 131a, 132a, 154, 158 

Tirhagah, the king of Kush, was 
coming to the aid of Shabago, 
154 

Tirhagah, the Kushite king (see 
Taharqa Piye), 168 

Tirhagah was advancing from 
Kush, 149 

Tirhaqah was approaching (Sen- 
nacherib), 40 

Tirhagah was coming to the aid of 
his Egyptian allies, 111 

Tirhaqah “was coming to the aid 
of the Egyptian with a large 
force,” 112 

Tirhaqah was now moving to- 
wards Jerusalem, 146b 

Tirhaqah who came out of Kush 
to fight against Sennacherib, 
149 

Tirhaqah who came out to op- 
pose Sennacherib, 157, 158 

Tirhagah’s advance, 112 

Tirhaqah’s advancing army 
(word of came), 113 

Tirhaqah’s defeat of Sennacherib, 
180 

Tirhaqah’s forces (moved into the 
empire of the Assyrians), 503 

Tirhaqahs (two of them), 173, 190- 
192 
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Tishri (Sept. /Oct.) reckoning (for 
the Sabbath year), 29, 386 

Tishri 1st rabbinic reckoning, 433 

Tishri 1st reckoning, 8 

Tishri calendar, 34 

Tishri reckoning, 14, 15, 21, 35, 58, 
59, 216, 223, 228, 386, 396, 398, 
428 

Tishri Seleucid years, 228 

Tishri year, 13, 29-31, 34, 35, 216, 
265, 273, 379 

Tishri-year system, 13, 25, 274 

Tishri-year view, 13 

Tissaphernes, the Persian satrap 
of Caria and Lydia, 449 

Tithe (of wheat), 384 

Tithe of cattle, 30 

Tithes of the priests, 33 

Tithes to Hyrcanus and his sons, 
264 

Title, 6, 66, 160, 186, 350, 399, 400, 
416, 421, 423-426, 466, 468, 487- 
489, 497, 522, 524, 525, 541 

Title (king’s brother), 497 

Title (king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt), 524, 525 

Title (personal name “Kashta”) 
(the Kushite), 489 

Title (Possessor of Truth is Ré) 
(royal Egyptian-style) (Kashta), 
489 

Title as a king of Egypt (She- 
bitku), 488 

Title “king of Egypt” (Kashta), 541 

Title “King’s wife,” 522 

Title-name (referred to), 66 

Title of Caesars (Titus and Dom- 
itian), 350 

Title of Nasia, 399, 400, 416, 421, 
423-426 

Title “Pharaoh” (Pir’u), 487 

Titles (of Kashta), 537 

Titles of Shabaqo, 485 

Tito (see Titus), 355 

Tito Caesare (see Tiberius Cae- 
sar), 354 

Tito Claudio (see Tiberius), 355 

Titularies (Ethiopian kings) (indi- 
cate dynastic changes), 521 

Titulary for Pharaoh (five names), 
450 

Titus (Titus Caesar Vespasianus) 
(Roman general) (consul 69, 70, 
72, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80 C.E.), 45, 
203, 227, 259, 299, 300, 350, 355, 
362, 363, 368, 377, 402, 407, 408 

Titus and Domitian (each given 
title of Caesar), 350 

Titus in 70 C.E. (destruction of Je- 
rusalem), 407 

Titus, the son of Vespasian (se- 
lected to complete the over- 
throw of Jerusalem), 362 

Titus Vinius (Roman general) 
(consul 69 C.E.), 348, 355 

Tk (sound), 488 

Tk or tak standing for the q/k 
sound, 488 

Tku (ga-taw or qtau being heard 
as), 488 

Tnephachthos (see Tefnakht I), 
490 


Tnephachthus (see Tefnakht I), 
179, 490 

Tomadyon Piyankihi I 
(Pic‘ankhy III) (king of Kush) 
(see Atlanersa), 170, 521, 527 

Tomai (see Sera I), 170 

Tomb (of Qalhata), 522 

Tomb (of Shebitqo) (Shebitku), 
165 

Tomb of Solomon, 388 

Tongue (Jewish Aramaic), 224 

Tongue (knot under) (Apis bull), 
476 

Tongue (Syrian), 223 

Tongues (foreign) (Greeks and 
Carians), 470 

Tool (for any chronological 
framework), 5 

Tool (political) (used by the As- 
syrians), 67 

Toparchies of Judaea, 416 

Toparchy of Jerusalem, 424 

Toponym (regarding Kipkipi), 
166 

Torah, v, 5, 16, 20, 31, 32, 34, 41, 
42, 207-209, 216, 217, 219, 275, 
276, 374, 375, 385 

Torah of Moses (see Laws of 
Moses), 20 

Tore down the walls of Jerusalem 
(Antiochus V), 237 

Tore his garments (King Heze- 
kiah), 105 

Torn apart (John Hyrcanus’ 
mother), 256 

Tortured (John Hyrcanus’ mother 
and brothers), 256 

Tosorthros (Zoser I), 459 

Total, ix, 45, 50, 93, 94, 97, 116a, 
146a, 151, 152, 156, 198, 203, 
285, 303, 306, 307, 345, 349, 358, 
435, 437, 442, 443, 447, 454, 461, 
468, 483, 490, 495, 521, 546 

Total army (of Sennacherib), 146a 

Total army of Sennacherib con- 
sisted of 2,600,000 men, 94 

Total corruption of the chronol- 
ogy (compilers of Seder Olam), 
198 

Total dominance of foreign kings 
(Jews under after Bar Kochba 
revolt), 358 

Total eclipse (swallowed the 
disk), 442, 454 

Total fatigue (defenders of Jerusa- 
lem) (Herod’s siege), 303 

Total lunar eclipse, 454 

Total misunderstanding of the 
Assyrian King Lists, ix 

Total of 18 months (Galba, Otho, 
& Vitellius), 349 

Total of 37 years (King Herod), 
285 

Total of 55 days (both walls of Je- 
rusalem taken by Herod), 306 

Total of 138 years and 5 months 
(Dynasty XXVI of Egypt), 152 

Total of 800 talents of silver, 93 

Total of 185,000 Assyrian soldiers 
are killed, 50 

Total of his army 2,600,000 less 
one (Sennacherib’s army), 116a 


Total of some 370,000 to 400,000 
(Sennacherib’s army), 97 

Total or near total (solar or lunar 
eclipse), 443 

Total or nearly total eclipse, 447 

Total reign for Augustus, 345 

Total reigns of (Dynasty XXV 
pharaohs), 156 

Total time of the siege (of Jerusa- 
lem) (6 months), 307 

Total was 14 stages (to achieve 70 
parasangs), 45 

Total years for the reigns (Dy- 
nasty XXV pharaohs), 156 

Total years of Dynasty XXV of 
Egypt, 483 

Totally ignored the context of 
years provided by Manetho, 
486 

Totally rearranged (Dynasty 
XXV’s chronology), 485 

Touchpoints (between Egyptian 
& Ethiopian chronology), 480 

Tower (in Berea /Beroea in Syria), 
252 

Tower (the Akra of Jerusalem), 
245-247 

Tower at Jerusalem, 246 

Towers (Babylonian, for seige 
against Jerusalem), 202 

Towers (defense) (raised up in Je- 
rusalem), 39, 43 

Towers (Hebron) (burned down 
by Judas), 242 

Towers (of Herod) (against Jeru- 
salem), 304 

Towers of wood (on elephants), 
249 

Town (Daphnae), 439, 442, 447, 
454 

Town (provincial) (in Judaea), 419 

Town of Bethzura (in Judaea), 250 

Town of Sparta (in Greece), 453 

Towns (five small) (in Judaea), 
296 

Towns (of Hebron), 242 

Towns (surrounding Ekron), 96 

Towns of Pe and Dep (Buto), 491 

Townsman (of Meroe), 159 

Traced (Psamtik VI family to line 
of Saite rulers), 450 

Trachala (Pubilius Galerius Tra- 
chalus) (consul 68 C.E.), 355 

Trade relations with the Greeks 
(fostered by Psamtik I), 449 

Tradition (Jewish), 9, 16, 22, 49 

Tradition (Kushite), 187 

Tradition (rabbinic), 33, 275, 375, 
415 

Tradition began when Nepherites 
I (approved payment) (Book of 
Breathing), 454 

Tradition of the Geonim, 13 

“Tradition” that Psamtik I died 
abroad (Mark Smith) (there is 
none), 440 

Traditional chronology for Dy- 
nasty XXVI, 445 

Traditional custom (Macedo- 
nian), 311 

Traditional date for Dynasty 
XXVI should not be altered, 455 
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Traditional Jewish method (dat- 
ing a contract), 358 

Traditional system of chronology 
from 594 to early 588 B.C.E., 444 

Traditionally associated with the 
god of the First Cataract 
(Khnum-Ré), 537 

Traditionally considered Judahite 
(land), 374 

Traditions (oral laws), 32 

Traditions (Pharisaic, rabbinic, 
Talmudic), 8, 22, 32, 33, 35, 221 

Trajan (Caesar Nerva Traianus 
Germanicus), 30, 390 

Trans-Jordan, 56, 90, 103, 116a-b 
189, 373, 502 

Trans-Jordan on the west (side of 
Arabia), 90 

Transfer (the capital from Napata 
to Meroe City), 472 

Transfer of authority (Psamtik I 
placed daughter as deity’s wife 
of Amun), 519 

Transferred from Sais to Mem- 
phis (Amyrtaeus II), 453 

Transferred to Nepherites I 
(throne) (Amyrtaeus II’s death), 
452 

Transferred to Taharqa II (official 
duties), 493 

Transformation of Nineveh (into 
new capital), 78 

Transgression of the Law (sin), 41 

Transition, 29-31, 35, 121a, 314, 
517 

Transition period from Dynasty 
XXV to Dynasty XXVI, 517 

Transitional figure (Nicauta, 
queen of Kush), 468 

Transitions, 80 : 

Translate T3-n-w3-ti-Imn (Ta- 
nuati-Amun) as “Tanweta- 
mani,” 523 

Translated, 153, 185, 233, 270, 278, 
295, 378, 385, 439, 454, 457, 491, 
538 

Translated (Ameri Amun to mean 
“Beloved of Amun”), 457 

Translated (Papyrus Berlin 13588), 
454 

Translated (texts from Kawa), 491 

Translated into English (Yahu- 
shua the messiah) (Jesus 
Christ), 5 

Translated into English (el, eloah, 
eloahi, elaohim) (God), 6 

Translated into Greek (Antiquities 
of the Jews), 224 

Translated into Latin (Meri) 
(Merres, Ammeres, Ameres), 178 

Translated the term w‘b.t (to mean 
“death”), 439 

Translated to read (Zoora) (He- 
brew Tzuar), 538 

Translates, 29, 41, 46, 175, 208, 
439, 492, 497, 517, 523, 534, 538 

Translates (“His Majesty then 
came to Napata”), 523 


Translates (“may he _ live 
forever”), 534 
Translates Kawa VI, 492 


Translates t3. wb.t to mean (the 


embalming place), 439 

Translates the Hebrew name 
Tzuar (to read Segor) (LXX), 
538 

Translates the name to be “Ru- 
dammon,” 517 

Translating, 164, 439, 440, 492 

Translating (Papyrus Berlin 
13588), 439, 440 

Translating, “May you look after 
my sister-wife for me,” 492 

Translating Urdamane as Tanda- 
mane (false association), 164 

Translation, iv, 14, 16, 42, 47, 80, 
97, 99, 153, 154, 178, 185, 215, 
220, 231-233, 236, 245, 265, 269, 
270, 319, 343, 378, 383, 401, 440, 
451, 474, 520, 538, 545 

Translation (from Josephus) (Jos., 
Antiq., 15:1:2), 270 

Translation (Mur 24E), 383 

Translation (Note of Indebted- 
ness), 343 

Translation (of karpou), 236 

Translation (of LXX), 178 

Translation (of motsa), 378 

Translation (Seder Olam Rabbah) (3 
years and a half), 401 

Translation commissioned by an 
Egyptian king (LXX), iv 

Translation “God” (English for 
eloah, eloahi, eloahim) 97 

Translation into Latin as Ameres 
(Latin Amerres and Ammeres), 
178 

Translation of (epi), 231 

Translation of (ercheto), 232 

Translation of 2 Maccabees, 231 

Translation of both 2 Kings and 
Isaiah (Hezekiah), 99 

Translation of Josephus, 42, 47, 
215, 265, 269 

Translation of the Ethiopian King 
List, 185 

Translation of the Eusebius Chron- 
icon (by Jerome), 220 

Translation of the phrase (in Jos., 
Antiq., 14:4:1£), 319 

Translation of the word (parage- 
nesthai), 231 

Translations, xxvii, 231, 269, 440, 
539 

Translators (render hebdomatikon 
as sabbatical), 269 

Transliterated as  Maatka-re 
(Matka-re‘) (Hatshepsut), 518 

Transliterated from Manetho 
(Wsrkn) (Userkon), 539 

Transliteration(s), 6, 97, 164, 170 

Transmitter (Rabbi Jose), 399 

Transmitters (of Manetho), 155, 
157 

Transposed (Seder Olam pas- 
sage), 545, 546 

Traumatic defeat of the Jews (by 
Romans), 11 

Travel (rate of), 131b, 204, 335, 
338, 339 

Travel time for a military expedi- 
tion, 45 

Travel time for couriers escorting 
a captive, 485 


Travel time from Kush to Nine- 
veh, 484 

Travel west of Daphnae, 441 

Traveled (to Ptolemais), 295 

Traveled beyond (south of) the 
Fifth Cataract, 473 

Traveled from Lachish, 67 

Traveled north together with him 
(with Shebitku), 498 

Traveller and conqueror (see Tir- 
hakah & Tirhagah), 190 

Travelers (Jewish) (weekly Sab- 
bath), 204 

Traveling (rate of), 204 

Traveling (the long journey to As- 
syria) (eaeayy. 485 

Traveling in the mountainous re- 
gions of Iran (Sargon), 484 

Travelling through the high coun- 
tries (Antiochus IV), 243 

Treason (of Hezekiah), 71 

Treasure(s) (of Hezekiah), 57, 71, 
93, 94, 120a-b 

Treasuries (of Hezekiah), 70, 
120a—b 

Treasury (of Piye), 464 

Treasury (of Queen Kandake), 
160 

Treaties (vassal and alliance), 110 

Treating the deity with contempt 
(Antiochus), 244 

Treating their madness without 
mercy (Rufus), 386 

Treaty (Anthony with the city of 
Samosata), 292 

Treaty (Assyria with Arpad), 110 

Treaty (Assyria with Padi of 
Ekron), 129b 

Treaty (Assyria with Tyre), 110 

Treaty (Assyrians with Ahaz of 
Judah), 110 

Treaty (Assyrians with Heze- 
kiah), 110 

Treaty (between Sennacherib and 
Hezekiah), 57, 104, 108, 111 

Treaty (Hatti with Egyptians, 
Amurru, and Mitanni), 110 

Treaty (Hatti with the Amurru), 
110 

Treaty (Hatti with the Mitanni), 
110 

Treaty (Idrimi with Pillya), 110 

Treaty (Jews with Antiochus Eu- 
pator), 237, 151 

Treaty (Jews with Antiochus 
Sidetes), 259 

Treaty (Jews with the Romans), 
264 

Treaty (Jews with Titus), 259 

Treaty (Sennacherib with Heze- 
kiah of Judah), 39, 57, 66, 69, 
104, 108, 109, 111 

Treaty (Zedekiah with the Baby- 
lonians), 200 

Treaty between Idrimi and Pillya, 
110 

Treaty of Ahaz (with Assyria), 110 

Treaty of peace (on Sabbath day) 
(Titus), 259 

Tree (survivors of the house of 
Judah), 42, 143b 

Tree-planted field, 275, 276 
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Tree to its roots (cut down) (the 
house of Tefnakht II), 464 

Trees, 30, 96, 125b, 142a, 264, 275, 
304 

Trees of righteousness, 6 

Trepo-menou (turning towards a 
thing), 294 

Treran (King Cobus), 190, 502 

Trgb (city in Kush), 469 

Trial (of Themistocles), 213, 214 

Tribe (African) (Retekhu-Qabet), 
493 

Tribe (chief of) (Nasia), 391 

Tribe (Edom, Idumaeans), 370, 
371 

Tribe (Ituraeans), 373 

Tribe of Judah, 378 

Tribe of Manasseh, 373 

Tribe of Simeon, 372 

Tribes (Arabs of Arabia), 89, 90, 
92, 93, 224, 317, 371 

Tribes (Arami) (aka: Syrians), 16 

Tribes (east of the Tigris), 54 

Tribes (Israel, Israelite), 16, 372 

Tribes (of Africa) (to the Pillars of 
Hercules), 191 

Tribes (three east of Judah) (Am- 
moni, Moabi, Edomi), 56 

Tribes of Arabia (remote), 224 

Tribes of Israel (taken prisoner by 
Shalmaneser), 540 

Tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
(cities of), 69, 118a 

Tribes of Judah and Simeon, 372, 
373 

Tribes of the Shasu of Edom, 189 

Tribulation (Israel freed from), 
146b 

Tribulation (of King Antiochus), 
244 

Tributary cities (of Ashkelon), 56, 
103 

Tribute, ix, 39, 44, 51-54, 56, 57, 
65-67, 69-74, 77, 81-83, 93, 98, 
102, 104, 106, 108-111, 116b, 
117b, 119a, 120b, 121b, 128b, 
130b, 151, 199, 204, 255, 263-265, 
316, 317, 336, 339, 464, 465, 473, 
493, 504, 538, 539 

Tribute (Jews under Simon ex- 
empted from), 255 

Tribute (paid to Cambyses II), 473 

Tribute (paid to Gaius Caesar by 
Jews), 263-265 

Tribute (paid to Nebuchadnezzar 
ID), 199, 204 

Tribute (paid to Petronius for the 
Roman Empire), 336, 339 

Tribute (paid to Piye), 464, 465, 
493 

Tribute (paid to Pompey), 316, 
317 

Tribute (paid to Sargon), 82, 83, 
539 

Tribute (paid to Sargon by Osor- 
kon III), 539 

Tribute (paid to Sennacherib), 39, 
44, 51-54, 56, 57, 65-67, 69-74, 
77, 81, 93, 98, 102, 104, 106, 108- 
111, 116b, 117b, 119a, 120b, 
121b, 128b, 130b 

Tribute (paid to Sennacherib by 


Hezekiah), 39, 44, 51, 53, 57, 65- 
67, 69-74, 77, 81, 93, 98, 102, 104, 
106, 108-111, 119a, 120b, 121b, 
128b 

Tribute (paid to Shalmaneser III), 
ix 

Tribute (paid to Taharqa), 504 

Tribute (paid to Tirhaqah) (Ta- 
harqa I) (by Assyrians & Baby- 
lonians), 151 

Tribute (triple offered to Piye by 
Tefnakht), 464, 465 

Tribute to the king of Assyria 
(Hoshea stopped paying), 538 

Trip from Egypt to Assyria, 485 

Tripartite wig (used), 466 

Triple the amount of tribute (Tef- 
nakht to Piye), 464 

Triplicate (in tribute from Tef- 
nakht to Piye), 464 

Tripolis (in Syria), 237, 253 

Trireme(s) (ship with three banks 
of oars), 287, 289 

Triumphal pose (of Shabaqo on 
seal-impressions), 485 

Troops (Assyrians stationed at 
Memphis), 517 

Troublemaker (Iamani), 83 

True, 7, 9, 10, 27, 46, 54, 72, 79, 98, 
99, 104, 106, 107, 110, 126a, 
143b, 158, 168, 171, 173, 175, 
216, 229, 265, 272, 277, 279, 294, 
302, 313, 360, 373, 376, 392, 399, 
401, 416, 423, 426, 438, 442, 444, 
449, 454, 460, 484, 488, 497, 524 

True (sign that prophecy was) 
(sun reclines 10 hours), 46 

True and correct Sabbath and Ju- 
bilee cycle, 10 

True and correct Sabbath cycle 
(System “A”), 392 1/2 

True and earliest figure (2 
years) (in Seder Olam), 401 

True and original years of the 
Sabbath and Jubilee cycle, 7 

True brother-in-law of Tirhaqah 
(Taharqa) (was Shabago), 497 

True cause of the destruction of 
the Assyrian army at Pelusium 
(flea-infested mice), 106 

True chronology of the ancient 
Jewish people (Rabbi Jose’s 
chronology treated as), 399 

True effort to overthrow and pun- 
ish Hezekiah had not been real- 
ized, 72 

True for the year 70 C.E. (Ab 9 for 
destruction of Temple of 
Yahweh), 376 

True founder of the Libyan Dy- 
nasty XXVI of Egypt (Psamtik 
1), 449 

True identity of the king named 
Tirhagah of Kush who came 
out against Sennacherib, 168 

True identity of the king of Kush 
named Tirhaqah (against Sen- 
nacherib), 168 

True identity of the Kushite king 
named Tirhaqah who fought 
against Sennacherib, 158 

True identity of the mysterious 


King Ammeris, 438 

True intent of these authors 
(149th Seleucid year was a Sab- 
bath year), 229 

True liberty from sin and death, 
27 

True New Year date (1st day of 
Hebrew month of Abib), 9 

True primary sources (false reli- 
ance on Assyrian records as pri- 
mary), 79 

True purpose was to deport the 
rebellious people of Judah, 104 

True sign (eating directly out of 
the field), 143b 

True starting point of winter (set- 
ting of Pleiades), 294 

True successor of Thutmose I 
(Hatshepsut), 460 

True that Manetho refers to all of 
the kings of Dynasty XXV as 
“Ethiopian kings,” 173 

True worship (of Yahweh), 110 

Trumpet (ram’s horn) (Day of 
Atonement), 26 

Trumpet(s), 26-28, 248, 275 

Trumpets (Day of), 27 

Truncated Babylonian recension 
(MT), 540 

Truncated text with notable omis- 
sions (Masoretic Text), v 

Trustiest servant (of Cambyses II) 
(Prexaspes), 478 

Truth is Ré (possessor of) 
(Kashta), 489, 537 

Tryphon (Diodotus Tryphon) 
(king of Syria), 260 

Tryphon’s coins, 260 

Tsawi Terhaq (Piye), 467, 497, 518 

Tsawi Terhaq (see Taharga Piye), 
111, 166, 173 

Tsawi Terhaq (see Tsawi Terhaq 
Warada Nagash), 111, 161, 165- 
173, 176, 180, 183, 184, 188, 192, 
193, 467, 468, 497, 518, 521, 523, 
535 

Tsawi Terhaq (Taharqa), 165, 173 

Tsawi Terhaq (Taharqa Piye), 467, 
468, 497 

Tsawi Terhaq (Terhak), 171, 518, 
521, 535 

Tsawi Terhaq (Terhak) Warada 
Nagash, 161 

Tsawi Terhag (the Tirhagah of the 
Scriptures), 111, 468 

Tsawi Terhaq (Tirhaq, Tarhaq, 
Terhak, etc.), 166 

Tsawi Terhag (Tirhaqah), 467 

Tsawi Terhaq (Tirhaqah I Piye), 
188, 189 

Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash 
(see Taharga Piye), 161, 169-171, 
183, 184, 193, 467, 468, 523 

Tsawi Terhaq Warada Nagash 
(Taharqa I Piye), 523 

Tumbos (city at Third Cataract of 
the Nile), 469 

Tunip (city-state of Upper Syria) 
(west of the Euphrates), 88, 188, 
502 

Tunnels and breaches (cities of 
Hezekiah), 70 
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Turin Kinglist, 459, 460 

Turin Kinglist proves that Zoser 
reigned (into 20th year), 460 

Turpilianus (Publius Petronius 
Turpilianus) (consul 61 C.E.), 
355 

Turpillino (see Turpilianus), 355 

Turtan (see Turtanu), 54 

Turtanu (chief military officer), 39, 
54, 66, 82, 121a, 157 

Tushamilk (see Psamtik), 487 

Tuthmosis (three kings named), 
177 

Tuthmosis II, 45 

Twelfth year of Amonardis (Ame- 
nirdis), 508 

Twelve contracts, 383 

Twelve different Sabbath years, 
427 

Twelve fields, 130a 

Twelve horses (from King Silk- 
anni of Egypt), 82 

Twentieth regnal year (of Piye), 
458 

Twenty (silver denars), 344 

Twenty (years of age) (Taharga 
associated with Shebitku), 492, 
494 

Twenty-fifth Dynasty (of Egypt), 
483, 

Twenty four years (war of Vespa- 
sian until the war of Qitos), 545 

Twenty-sixth Dynasty (first king 
of the Saite), 483 

Twenty-sixth Dynasty (of Egypt), 
483, 511, 529 

Twenty-third through Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty period, 511 

Twenty-two elephants, 245 

Twenty years (old) (Taharga II 
moved to Lower Egypt), 494, 
499, 527 

Twice conquered Lower Egypt 
(Assurbanipal), 83 

Twice he rose where he now sets 
(the sun), 46, 144b 

Twice he sets where now he rises 
(the sun), 46, 144b 

Twice invaded Kush (Cambyses 
II), 474 

Twice notes (Josephus) (the 
queen of Shaba rule Egypt and 
Ethiopia), 518 

Twin towns of Pe and Dep, 491 

Twins (Alara and Kasaqa), 492 

Twisted (prophecy), 15 

Two and a half tribes (Hezekiah 
king of), 126b 

Two campaigns of Psamtik II 
(against Kush), 481 

Two cartouches, 508, 510 

Two destructions of Jerusalem, 
402 

Two different invasions (by Sen- 
nacherib against Judah), 108 

Two different reckonings (Baby- 
lonian & Macedonian), 219 

Two forces (Egyptian & Chal- 
daean meet), 203 

Two greatest dynasties (Kush his- 
tory), 469 

Two-invasion advocates, 69 


Two-invasion concept, 97 

Two-invasion construction, 65 

Two-invasion hypothesis, 65, 73, 
75-79, 81, 85, 86, 89, 99-101, 149, 
150, 183, 184 

Two-invasion premise, 150 

Two-invasion reconstruction, 75, 79 

Two-invasion scenario, 67, 79, 97, 
112 

Two-invasion view, 75, 78 

Two invasions (Sennacherib 
against Judah), 65, 66, 75, 76, 77, 
89, 93, 98, 99, 100, 121a, 149, 150, 
183 

Two Kashtas (Kashta Hanyon & 
Kashta Walda Ahuhu), 177 

Two-lands (lord of) (Piye), 501 

Two-lands (Upper and Lower 
Egypt), 191 

Two letters (Petronius to Caesar), 
336 

Two lunar eclipses, 447 

Two Magi (brothers), 474, 480 

Two millennial days passing, vii 

Two roads (thru Sinai to Judah), 
84 

Two rulers (named Tefnakht), 179 

Two rulers (Nekau I & Shepsesre 
Tefnakht), 466 

Two rulers (Nepherites I & Amyr- 
taeus II), 452 

Two separate (campaigns, inva- 
sions, incidents), 67, 76, 100, 
101, 112 

Two serpents (dream of Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 523 

Two Serpents (on crown of Nefer- 
tem Tahargqa), 499 

Two summers, 362, 363 

Two Temple destructions, 377 

Two tribes (Hezekiah, king of), 
117a 

Two votaresses, 509 

Two Waradas (Aksumay Warada 
Tsahay & Tsawi Terhaq Warada 
Nagash), 177 

Type (of large object), 47 

Type of future deliverance, 102 

Type of the great “sabbatism” 
(millennial Sabbath day), 5 

Types of coins, 408 

Types of documents made their 
appearance (Papyrus Berlin 
13588), 448 

Types of gifts, 93 

Typical rationalization, 81 

Tyrant (of Philadelphia) (King 
Zenon Cotylas), 257 

Tyre (Phoenicean island city), 56, 
57, 72, 87, 88, 103, 110, 116b, 189, 
299 

Tyrians (inhabitants of Tyre), 72 

Tzru (Egyptian fortress city) 
(modern El-Qantara), 45, 87 

Tzuar (also known as Bela) (see 
Zoar), 538, 539 

Tzuar is also known as Bela, 539 

Tzyah (city in Judaea), 343 


U-du-um-ma-ai (country of Edom), 
89 
Uaphres (see Apries), 470 
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aphris (see Apries), 470 

garit (city of Phoenicia), 87 
Tlusunu the Manni (king), 73 
naccountable year (chronology 
of Dynasty XXV & XXVI), 455 
naccounted for (11 months), 422 
namunu, king of Natha (of 
Egypt) 532 

ncle (Kushite king could inherit 
throne of), 514 

ncle (of Jehoiachin) (i.e., Matta- 
niah Zedekiah), 198 

ncle (of Shebitku) (Taharga II), 
497 

ncle Menelaus (of Onias), 253 
ncle Pankhy II (see Taharqa 
Piye), 165 

ncommitted to either view, 150, 
183 

ncultivated (land, fields), 236, 
238, 251 

nder-officers (of Julius Severus), 
388 

nearthed (records of earlier Tir- 
hagah), 193 

nequal seasons (three) (length 
of), 306 

nidentified (priestesses in the 
Wadi Gasus inscriptions), 507 
nique scarab (of Taharqa Piye), 
185 

niting the two royal families (in 
Kush), 468 

niversal gathering unto father 
Yahweh, 27 

niversity of Budapest, Hungary, 
232 

niversity of Dallas (in Irving, 
Texas), 231, 232, 269, 270, 543 
nkept vine, 3, 26, 27 

nknown (date of Psamtik I’s 
death), 443 

nknown (eighth campaign of 
Sennacherib), 89 

nknown (expeditions during 
the winter by Assyria), 55 
nknown (gifts from Shabaqo to 
Sargon), 83 
nknown 
names), 488 
nknown (location of Adum- 
matu), 89 

nknown (location of Kipkipi), 
166 

nknown (number killed by Ta- 
Nuat-Amun at Memphis), 525 
nknown (Qalhata’s parentage), 
522 

nknown (regions in Kush), 470 
nknown kings and queens 
(Egypt and Kush), 510 
nknown parentage (Qalhata), 
522 

nknown town and king named 
Anysis (Anusis), 491 

nknown year (Menanu attacked 
Assyria), 80 

nleavened bread (served at 
Passover), 286 

nplanted (land) (Sabbath year 
approaching), 427 

nproductive (land), 323 


(Kashta’s other 
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nrelated to Piye (daughter of 
Kashta), 509 

nrest in Judaea, 390 
nseasonable (untimely), 368 
nshaded by trees (white fields), 
275 

nshadowed by trees (white 
fields), 275 

nsown (ground, land), 236, 251, 
336 

nstable (reign of Amyrtaeus II), 
453 

nsuccessful attack on Egypt (by 
Esarhaddon), 505 

ntranslated in English (Hebrew 
ms), 26 

ntried youth of twenty, 157 

nu (Heliopolis) (city in Egypt), 
517, 529 

nusual document, 423 

nusual parallel inscriptions 
found at Wadi Gasus, 510 
nworked (land, fields), 270, 272, 
279, 306, 320 

pcoming Sabbath year, 11, 386 
pholding the Torah, 42 
pper-and-Lower-Egypt, 191, 
501, 503, 523, 526 

pper country, 243 

pper Egypt, 82, 83, 112, 129b, 
152, 160-162, 164, 165, 167, 174- 
176, 181, 185, 186, 189, 191, 192 
pper Egypt and Kush, 176 
pper Egypt and northern Kush 
Proper, 517 

pper Egypt and Nubia, 161 
pper Idumaea, 372 

pper Kush (south Kush), 181 
ppermost (sitting on mat- 
tresses) (Sennacherib), 137a 
ppermost Nubia, 166 

pright (head of falcon-headed 
deity), 466 

prising (of Bar Kochba in En- 
gedi), 415, 424 

prising (of Catiline), 318 
pstream (journey on Nile), 476, 
525 

r-da-ma-ne-e (Rud-Amun) (see 
Urud-Amun), 517 

r-damani, perhaps to be read Ta- 
natamani (false assumption) 
(see Urud-Amun), 520 

r sign (cuneiform), 520 

raeus (sacred serpent), 501 

rbi (shock troops), 71 
rd-Amani (see Urud-Amun), 
517 

rdaman (see Urud-Amun), 467 
rdamane (falsely identified 
with Ta-Naut-Amun), 167 
rdamane (see Urud-Amun), 
163, 164, 167-169, 468, 469, 487, 
517-520, 523, 529, 534 
Urdamane (son of King Shabaqo 
[Shabakti]), 163, 167, 168, 169, 
187, 469, 487, 517, 518, 529 
rdamane as Tandamané (trans- 
lation of), 164 

rdamane of the Assyrian 
records (assumed to be Ta- 
Nuat-Amun), 519, 520 
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rdamane, the son of Shabakti 
(see Urud-Amun), 517, 518 
rdamane took the throne in 663 
B.C.E., 468 

rdamane’s invasion of Egypt in 
663 B.C.E., 529 

rdamani (see Urud-Amun & 
Urdamane), 167,517 

rdamanie (see Urud-Amun & 
Urdamane), 164 

rk. 180.1, 461 

rmia (Lake), 88 

rud-Amun (brother of Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 526 

rud-Amun (king of Kush, son 
of King Shabaqo), 114, 163, 164, 
167, 169, 170, 187, 467-469, 471, 
481, 496, 497, 515, 517-524, 526, 
527 

rud-Amun (mother was Qal- 
hata, sister of Taharqa II), 515 
rud-Amun (son of Shabago and 
sister of Taharqa II), 497 
rud-Amun (succeeded by Ta- 
Nuat-Amun), 515 

rud-Amun Auseya (Erda-Amen 
Awseya) (see Urud-Amun), 521 
rud-Amun followed on the 
throne of Kush (after Taharga 
ID), 524 

rud-Amun reconquered both 
Upper and Lower Egypt, 524 
rud-Amun, the son of Shabaqo, 
the son of Kashta, 187 
rud-Amun’s younger brother, 
Ta-Nuat-Amun, 527 
rud-Amuni (see Urud-Amun), 
467 

sage of the term “brother,” 497 
serkon (Egyptian name) (see 
Wsrkn), 539 

shai (mainland city of Tyre), 56, 
87, 103, 116b, 117a 

simare (see Taharqa Piye), 169, 
185, 193 

simare Piye and Snefer-Ra (Sne- 
ferre) Piye (see Piye), 193 
surp(ed) (Amyrtaeus II by Ne- 
pherites 1), 452, 453 

surper (Artabanus), 212, 214 
surper (Gasiyo Eskikatir), 521, 
523 

tter rascals (servants of high 
priest Ananias), 33 

u (W) sound of Wsr-kn, 539 
zziel (see Jonathan ben Uzziel), 
42 


GC: Cee. ey vee. .EK 3S 


Gide? “Eye 1S ie 


Ge. Se re: Eeyore Ee Es ue Es 


Valiant warriors (of King Heze- 
kiah), 118a 

Valley (Arabah south of Dead 
Sea), 370 

Valley (Wadi Gasus), 507 

Valleys (of Bethzacharias), 249 

Valuable treasures, 71, 120b 

Valuables, 305 

Vanished (vegetation), 369 

Variant 14 years (Shebitku 12 
years), 157 

Variant 18 (for Tahargqa II 20 
years), 157 

Variant arrangements of an Oc- 


tober, November, or January 
year, 364 

Variant manuscripts 
Olam), 546 

Variant of the Ethiopian o? (Pi- 
ankhi) (Egyptian 04 [P-y]), 185 

Variant readings of LXX and 
Sam., v 

Variant spelling for Tefnakht 
(Greek “Stephinates”), 179 

Variant spellings of Hezekiah’s 
name, 99 

Variant texts (of Seder Olam Rab- 
bah), 395, 397, 401, 545 


(Seder 


Variants (of Seder Olam), 401, 545 
Variants 10 and 8 years (Manetho 
gives Shabaqo 12 years), 157 
Variants in this chronology (Bar 
Kochba war in Seder Olam), 
401 

Variants of dj-‘nhi (given life), 534 

Variation in the spelling of Heze- 
kiah’s name, 98 

Variation on the name (Tzuar), 
539 

Variations in the two-invasion 
view, 75, 183, 402 

Variations of the Seder Olam Rab- 
bah, 402 

Various accounts (24 years up to 
Quietus), 545 

Various ancient fragments and 
documents of Scriptures, iii 

Various ancient sources (date 
Babylonians renewed siege 
against Jerusalem), 201 

Various ancient sources (pre- 
sumed contradictions), 75 

Various ancient versions (of 
Scriptures), v 

Various Arab tribes (Babylon re- 
populated with), 93 

Various attempts (to push back 
the dates for Shabaqo and She- 
bitku), 162, 489 

Various chiefs and petty dynasts 
(surrendered to  Ta-Nuat- 
Amun), 525 

Various citations (prove Nisan 
reckoning in 1 Maccabees), 223 

Various city gates (of Jerusalem) 
(earthworks thrown up), 71, 96 

Various conclusions (regarding 
Ta-Nuat-Amun and Urda- 
mane), 520 

Various dates utilized by Jose- 
phus (Olympian year Macedo- 
nian calendar), 226 

Various dictionaries and concor- 
dances (ancient foreign terms), 
XXxViii 

Various early Greek writers 
(names for Tefnakht I), 490 

Various Ethiopian kingdoms (in 
Pliny’s day), 159 

Various generations of royal off- 
spring camouflaged (divine 
sonship), 513 

Various historical events (dated 
by Israelite records), iii 

Various hypotheses (scholars 
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about Scriptures), xi 

Various inscriptions proclaiming 
how Nefertem Taharqa came to 
power, 157 

Various intrigues throughout that 
year (63 B.C.E.), 318 

Various items for the Temple 
(brought with Ezra), 209 

Various items of evidence (prove 
“going-out” view), 378 

Various Jewish and Christian 
chronologists from the 3rd cen- 
tury B.C.E., iv 

Various Jewish and Christian 
writers (Greek and Roman 
periods), vi 

Various known Sabbath years 
(prove System “A” is correct), 
113 

Various long and short arrange- 
ments (in ancient chronology), 
iv 

Various manuscripts (Scriptural 
texts), v 

Various one-invasion scenarios, 
184 

Various opinions about chronol- 
ogy among the different Jewish 
factions, 17 

Various other views (messiah’s 
arrival), vii 

Various possible eclipses during 


Dynasty XXVI, 443 

Various Psamtiks (kings of 
Egypt), 442 

Various questions (Cambyses II 
asked Ethiopians), 475 


Various rabbis and the masses 
(supported Simeon bar 
Kochba), 415 

Various raids and battles (Ro- 
mans slain 580,000 Jews), 388 

Various reigns (lengths of) (prove 
Nero began in Oct. of 54 C.E.), 
350 

Various reports (regarding ad- 
vancements of Tefnakht), 458 

Various Sabbath-cycle systems, 
396 

Various speculations (king in 
Wadi Gasus graffito), 509 

Various statements (authenticat- 
ing ancient authors), xxvii 

Various theories (Sabbath and Ju- 
bilee cycle), 9 

Various threats (on road from 
Nubia to Egypt), 172 

Various throne names of King 
Kashta, 489 

Various versions of the Seder 
Olam, 545 

Various views (of Jewish writers 
on chronology), 17 

Various ways historians have 
speculated (regarding succes- 
sion on Ethiopian throne), 163, 
514 

Various years (different consul 
names), 354 

Variously (modified according to 
the case, pet), 46 

Variously called Tnephachthus, 


Technactis, Tnephachtos (see 
Tefnakht I), 490 

Variously dated (capture of Jeru- 
salem by Herod), 269 

Variously interpreted (Papyrus 
Berlin 13588) (solar or lunar 
eclipse), 442 

Variously named (King Sua in 
LXxX), 538 

Variously rendered (Beth Thera), 
402 

Variously spelled (the name 
Nekau), 152 

Variously translated (name of 
Tzuar) (to read), 538 

Variously translated into English 
(the name Tirhaqah) (ie., Ta- 
harqa), 149 

Variously transliterated from 
Manetho into Greek (the name 
Userkon), 539 

Varro (Marcus Terentius Varro) 
(Roman author), 288, 314 

Varro (see L. Visellius), 354 

Varro system, 313 

Varus (Asvarus), 390, 401, 546 

Vassal (of Assyria), 78, 200 

Vassal (of Egypt), 222 

Vassal (of Rome), 263 

Vassal and alliance treaties, 110 

Vassal treaty, 110 

Vassals (of the Assyrians), 54, 110 

Vassals (of the Babylonians), 55 

Vast (Kushite Empire), 150, 184, 
192, 505 

Vast armies (of King Xerxes of 
Persia), 94 

Vast columned hall (temple of 
Amun), 462 

Vast empire (Taharqa Piye), 150, 
184, 505 

Vast stretches of Piye’s Kushite 
Empire, 192 

Vast supplies of corn (in Hebron), 
368 

Vast tribute (paid to Nebuchad- 
nezzar), 199 

Vatican Reginensis 560, 494 

Vegetable gardens, 279 

Vegetables (late Jewish New Year 
date for), 30, 276 

Vegetables (spring), 278 

Vegetation (all vanished, con- 
sumed), 369 

Venerate Yahweh, 160, 161 

Veneration (animals Egyptians 
hold in great), 435 

Veneration (tomb of Solomon 
held by Jews as object of), 388 

Vengeance (day of), 6 

Ventidius (Publius Ventidius Bas- 
sus), 292, 295 

Ventidius besieged Antiochus (in 
Samosata), 292 

Ventidius defeated the Parthians 
of Persia, 292 

Venustus (Roman consul 42 C.E.), 
355 

Verannio (see Verannius), 355 

Verannius (Quintis Veranius) 
(consul 49 C.E.), 355 

Verb (Greek), 231, 232, 270, 378 


Verb (Hebrew), 85, 378 

Verb yatsa (to go out, go forth), 
378 

Verification that Piye was also 
known as Tirhagah, 185 

Verified, 32, 68, 96, 237, 338, 344, 
351 

Verifies, ix, 237, 355, 539 

Verify, iii, 10, 68, 165, 280, 291, 
301, 534 

Verifying these dates (Jubilee 
cycle), 429 

Vernacular tongue (of Josephus) 
(Jewish Aramaic), 224 

Vernal equinox, 25, 377, 409-412 

Version (abridged of 2 Chronicles, 
32), 77 

Version (Eusebius’ of Manetho), 
168 

Version (every one in parallel), 103 

Version (Herodotus’ of Sennache- 
rib’s Egyptian campaign), 91, 
103 

Version (Hypocoristic of the 
name Piankhi) (Piye), 185 

Version (Isaiah’s) (Sennacherib’s 
invasion of Judah), 98 

Version (Jerome’s) (Ezra and 
Nehemiah to Jerusalem), 208 

Version (Latin of Josephus) (re- 
garding Sua), 538 

Version (LXX) (Septuagint), iv, 
204 

Version (LXX Gen.), iv 

Version (Nehemiah’s) (date of 
Jewish return to Judaea), 210 

Version (of year 3 inscription) 
(Tanis Stela), 469 

Version (Sennacherib’s) (rhetori- 
cal smoke-screen), 80 

Version (story of Hoshea’s revolt), 
540 

Version (truncated) (MT, ie., 
Masoretic Text), iii, v, 540 

Version from Eusebius (Old 
Chronicle), 490 

Version of 2 Kings, 17:4 (MT), 538 

Version of 2 Kings, 19:29-31 (Tar- 
gums of Jonathan ben Uzziel), 
42 

Version of a successful campaign 
(Sennacherib’s third), 77 

Version of Eusebius (Armenian), 
178, 180, 473 

Version of Manetho (Africanus), 
154, 438, 490, 496 

Version of the calendar (Macedo- 
nian), 435 

Version of the Chronicorum Can- 
onum of Eusebius (Jerome’s), 
389 

Version of the festival (more an- 
cient) (Zoser I), 460 

Version of the Sabbath year (rab- 
binic), 375, 376 

Version of the Sabbath-year cycle 
(Zuckermann and Mili- 
kowsky), 378 

Version of the scene on the stela 
(at temple of Amun), 462 

Version of the Seleucid era (Ma- 
cedonian), 31 
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Version of the Seleucid year (Ma- 
cedonian) (begins with Tishri), 
34 

Version of the story (another) 
(good part of Judaea revolted), 
372 

Version of the story (regarding 
Sua), 540 

Versions (1 and 2 Maccabees, and 
Josephus) (series of Jewish bat- 
tles), 230 

Versions (ancient), v 

Versions (LXX) (Isaiah and 2 
Kings), 183 

Versions (LXX and Sam.), v 

Versions (of Seder Olam) (the 
best), 545 

Versions (other) (dating of Tar- 
haga II), 76 

Versions (parallel) (Sennacherib’s 
invasion of Judah), 103 

Versions found in Isaiah and 2 
Kings (2 Chronicles is an 
abridgement of), 102 

Versions found in Scriptures 
(agree with Assyrian versions), 
79 

Versions found in Scriptures 
(false charged with being a mis- 
take), 99 

Versions found in Scriptures 
(spelling of Hezekiah’s name), 
98 


Versions found in Scriptures 
(three of Sennacherib’s invasion 
of Judah), 101 

Versions of Sennacherib’s inva- 
sion of Judah (claim to be in- 
compatible), 101 

Versions of the LXX (regarding 
Sua) (speaks of Adramelekh), 
538 

Versions of the Seder Olam, 545 

Versions of this story (from As- 
surbanipal) (about Taharqa II), 
517 

Versions of the story (Psamtik II’s 
invasion of Kush), 470 

Versions of the story (Sennache- 
rib’s invasion of Judah), 77 

Versions of the story regarding 
Themistocles’ (two), 213 

Versions of the war (temple of 
Amun and Victory Stela), 463 

Vespasian (Titus Flavius Caesar 
Vespasianus Augutus) (consul 
69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79 
C.E.), vii, 300, 349, 350, 354, 355, 
362, 363, 367, 368, 377, 390, 401, 
402, 420, 545, 546 

Vespasian and Titus, 350, 355, 368 

Vespasianus (see Vespasian), 355 

Vespasianus et Titus, 355 

Vespasiano (see Vespasian), 355 

Vessel (bronze, in the temple of 
Hephaestus), 530 

Vessel (fast sailing trireme), 287 

Vessel (golden), 531 

Vessels (11 golden), 530, 531 

Vessels (for food), 235, 251 

Vessels of copper, iron, bronze 
and lead, 120b 


Vessels of gold and silver, 244 

Vessels of war (sailing ships), 368 

Vestino (Marcus Julius Vestinus 
Atticus) (consul 65 C.E.), 355 

Vetere (see C. Antistius), 354 

Vetere (see Vetus) (consul 50 
C.E.), 355 

Vetted (dates for the Neo-Babylo- 
nian Empire), 198 

Vetus (Gaius Antistius Vetus) 
(consul 50 C.E.), 355 

Viceroy of Lower and Middle 
Egypt (Shebitku), 165 

Vicinity of the Fifth Cataract of 
the Nile (statue of Taharga II), 
493 

Victory Stela (of King Piye), 167, 
178-180, 458, 462-464, 503, 535 

Victuals, 235, 250, 251 

Village called Kana (north of Je- 
rusalem), 296 

Villages, 92, 388 

Vine(s), 3, 26, 27, 124a—b 

Vineyard(s), 3, 41, 42, 125a-b, 
143a-b 

Vinicio (see M. Vinicius), 354 

Vinicio (see Vinicius), 355 

Vinicius (Marcus Vinicius I) (con- 
sul 45 C.E.), 355 

Vinio (see Vinius), 355 

Vinius (Titus Vinius) (consul 69 
C.E.), 348, 355 

Violent attack on Judah (by Sen- 
nacherib), 56 

Violent death (of King Sargon), 54 

Violent prelude to Kashta’s ap- 
pearance (none), 537 

Violent storm, 289 

Virgin daughter of Zion, 142a 

Virgin princesses (Divine Adora- 
trices), 511 

Visibility (of eclipse), 444, 445, 
447, 454 

Visible (eclipse), 443, 444, 447, 454 

Visit (Agrippa second with 
Gaius) (second letter received 
after), 336 

Visit (Cambyses II to Sais), 446 

Visit Caligula (Agrippa came to), 
337 

Visit to Persia (Themistocles), 214 

Visit with Herod (Caesar’s), 325 

Visited (Solomon in Judah) 
(Queen of Shaba), 518 

Visited a pestilential sickness 
upon his army (Sennacherib), 
96, 145a 

Visited a plague upon the Arab 
(Sennacherib), 131b 

Visited by another calamity 
(Herod) (earthquake), 299 

Visited Gaius (Agrippa) (first 
letter received before), 336 

Visited Jerusalem (Ethiopian eu- 
nuch of great authority), 160 

Visited Kush (Taharqa II), 165 

Visited Persia (Themistocles), 213 

Visiting Simon’s son-in-law, 
Ptolemy (Simon and his two 
sons), 255 

Visiting the cities in the country 
(Simon), 222 


Visiting the temple of Thoth 
(Piye), 459 

Visits to Kawa (Taharqa II an- 
nually), 174 

Vision of Bar Kochba (as a mes- 
siah), 34 

Visual of being “swallowed” 
(total eclipse), 442 

Visual(ly) (saw sun moving back- 
wards), 46 

Vital (news for Pompey), 318 

Vital breath, 49, 145b 

Vital clue (to the date that Herod 
died), 286 

Vital points (from Note of Indebt- 
edness), 351 

Vitally important (for study of 
Sabbath-year cycle), 324 

Vitellio (see Vitellius) (consul 48 
C.E.), 355 

Vitellius (Aulus Vitellius Ger- 
manicus Augustus), 348-350, 
363, 369, 420 

Vitellius (Lucius Vitellius) (consul 
34, 43 & 47 C.E.), 355 

Vitellius (Lucius Vitellius II) (con- 
sul 48 C.E.), 355 

Vitellius ruled until mid-De- 
cember of 69 C.E., 349 

Vitello (see Vitellius) (consul 34 
C.E.), 354, 355 

Void left by secular history, iv 

Volume (back of) (Godley, Her., 
ii), 92 

Volume (next), 429 

Volume IV of our series, ix 

Volumes (The Sax), 95 

Volumes IM & GAE, 95 

Voluntary submission of Heze- 
kiah, 82 

Votaress (divine) (of Amun), 507- 
509, 512, 513, 515, 519, 520, 522, 
527, 533 

Votaress (junior), 508, 515 

Votaress (sister-wife), 513 

Votaress Amenirdis II (Ethiopian) 
(adopted Nitocris), 522 

Votaress at the temple of Amun in 
Thebes, 512 

Votaress in the temple of Amun 
in Napata, 527 

Votaress of Amun (divine), 507 

Votaress Shepenwepet I (sister of 
Rud-Amun), 520 

Votaress to Amun (Nitocris), 533 

Votaress, wife of the deity Amun 
in the temple in Thebes, 519 

Votaresses (two), 509 

Voted Herod king of Judaea, 288 

Vow of submission (by Hezekiah 
to Sennacherib), 73 

Vowel-consonants (in Hebrew), 
100 

Vowels (in Hebrew), 100 

Voyage (Palestine to Rome), 290, 
335, 337 

Vulgate (Latin Bible), 139b, 149, 
538, 539 


Wadi el-Arish (river of Egypt for 
the Assyrians), 82, 175 
Wadi el-Arish (streambed of 
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Arish), 82, 87, 181 

Wadi el-Hasa (see Zered River), 
370, 371 

Wadi Gasus (in Upper Egypt) 
(east of Qena), 192, 507, 509-511, 
513-515 

Wadi Gasus graffito, 507, 509, 510, 
514 

Wadi Gasus inscription(s), 507, 
515 

Wadi Gasus Parallel Inscriptions, 
507 

Wadi Murabba’at (near Bethle- 
hem, Judaea), 343, 350, 351, 364, 
383, 386 

Waging war (not on the Sabbath), 
257 

Wah-ib-re (“Constant is the heart 
of Re”), 470 

Wahibre Haaibre (king of Egypt) 
(aka: Apries & Hophra), 200, 
470 

Walking miles (Babylon to Jerusa- 
lem), 204 

Wall (at Jerusalem or its Temple), 
119a, 123a, 140a, 211, 252, 297, 
298, 304-306, 310, 312 

Wall (enclosing original temple 
built by Sety I and Ramesses II), 
462 

Wall (of Hezekiah’s house), 134a 

Wall graffiti inscription (at Wadi 
Gasus), 507 

Walled cities (of Judah), 56, 70, 72, 
84, 106, 118b 

Walled cities (of Luli, king of 
Sidon), 116b 

Walls (built in advantageous po- 
sitions in Judaea), 388 

Walls (of Bethzura), 244 

Walls (of Dagon), 256 

Walls (of Jerusalem), 39, 43, 45, 48, 
55, 70, 73, 95, 109, 118b, 121a, 
124a, 144a, 150, 201, 202, 210, 
211, 236, 237, 244, 279, 296, 303, 
304, 305, 306, 308, 311, 362 

Walls (of Pelusium), 40, 96, 131a 

Walls (of the fortress of Gittha), 
372 

Walls of Jerusalem (Sennacherib’s 
army destroyed before), 503 

Walls of Sennacherib’s palace at 
Nineveh, 66 

Walls of the city of Jerusalem, 201 

Walls of the city of Memphis 
(Psamtik III placed on), 474 

Walls of the temple of Amun, 463 


Waning of Kushite power, 523 

War of Actium (see Battle of Ac- 
tium), 299 

War Scroll, 257, 271 

Warada(s) (name of two kings of 
Kush), 177 

Warlike (most) (Ethiopian king 
chosen), 163, 514 

Warlike habit (queen of Ethiopia), 
160 

Warrior (female) (Kush), 160 

Warrior (Picankhy), 457 

Warrior Egyptians (Sethos did 
not use), 130a 


Warrior-queen (in Ethiopia) (see 
Kandake), 160 

Warriors, 49, 94, 95, 116a, 131a, 
145b, 160, 399, 450 

Warriors (Greek) (utilized by 
Psamtik I), 450 

Warship (Carthaginian quinquer- 
eme), 287 

Waste (Judah laid), 121b, 141a, 
334 

Wasted cities (restore), 6 

Wasteland (bringing forth from 
a), viii 

Watch (the Egyptian frontier), 84 

Watching for the day of fasting, 
301 

Watchword (Victory is of the 
deity), 247 

Water (drawing by Tyrians), 72 


Water (Jericho blessed with), 293 

Water (lack of at Jerusalem), 259 

Water (supplies outside city of Je- 
rusalem), 39, 118a, 119a 

Water Gate (at Jerusalem), 207 

Waters (of Egypt to drink) 

Waters of his well, 124a-b 

Wave of messianic enthusiasm, 
421 

Wave sheaf (offering), 48, 49 

Waxing of the eclipsing disk, 442 

Weakening king (Amyrtaeus II), 
453 

Weakness of Kush (after death of 
Piye), 527 

Wealth (king of Kush), 159 

Wealth (of King Hezekiah), 121a 

Wealth (Persian city named 
Elam /Elymais), 230, 243 

Wealthy (city of Jerusalem), 57, 74 

Weapon of Assur, 116b, 517 

Weapons, 106, 116b, 131a-b, 387 

Weapons of Assur, 116b 

Wearing the double crown 
(Psamtik I), 533 

Weather, 53, 287, 290, 305, 306, 
317, 338, 339, 480, 484, 485 

Weather-bound for 3 months at 
sea, 337, 339 

Wedding (of Herod the Great), 
304, 309 

Wednesday, 312, 413 

Weekly Sabbath day, 48, 301 

Weekly Sabbath(s), 21, 48, 204, 
277, 301, 302, 409 

Weeping (of Hezekiah), 134b 

Weeping and fasting (of Judas 
and his followers), 247 

Well-balanced history, 103 

Well-established (data from the 
Sabbath and Jubilee cycle), 429 

Well-established dates (for kings 
of the Neo-Babylonian Empire), 
198 

Well-fed (Herod’s forces outside 
Jerusalem), 303 

Well-known attempt by Sargon, 
79 

Well-known historical times, iii 

Well-respected authority (Profes- 
sor Placid Csizmazia), 232 

Well-respected historian (Hayim 


Tadmor), 78 

Well-respected Talmudist (Moses 
Maimonides), 13 

Well-versed in scriptural knowl- 
edge (Haggai and Zechariah), 
32 


Wenet (Hermopolite nome), 463 

West (Adummatu of Arabia not 
in the), 90 

West (as far as the Pillars of Her- 
cules) (Tirhaqah’s empire), 190 

West (Assyria’s ambition in the), 
84 

West (control of not complete as 
long as Egypt independent), 84 

West (military victory vanished 
for Sennacherib), 107 

West (no second campaign of 
Sennacherib), 91 

West (other cities in) (Nebuchad- 
nezzar II’s forces in), 204 

West (other states in the) (revolt 
against Sennacherib), 53 

West (princedom of Sais and the 
Libu), 466 

West (recovered by Esarhaddon), 
504 

West (Sennacherib’s march to 
the), 57 

West _(Sennacherib 
against), 58 

West (Sennacherib no interest 
after 701 B.C.E.), 78 

West (Sennacherib’s war in the), 
183 

West (Tefnakht chief of), 179 

West (trouble began with reports 
of Sargon’s death), 54 

West 10 steps (sun went down), 
136b 

West all the way to the Arza 
(Esarhaddon marched), 503 

West as far as Spain (Nebuchad- 
nezzar II’s empire), 191 

West countries from Khatti in 
Asia Minor southward to Pales- 
tia (Khatti-land), 116b 

West of Assyria (Kushite Empire), 
192 

West of Babylonia (Arabs), 90 

West of Daphnae (not east), 441 

West of Daphnae (three days’ 
travel), 441 

West of Egypt (the Sahara desert 
and all north Africa), 502 

West of the Euphrates (Tunip), 
188, 502 

West of the Jordan River (all of 
Idumaea) (south of Judaea), 372 

West of the Jordan River (Kanaani 
living), 16 

West or southwest side of (Senna- 
cherib’s empire) (not difficult 
for Assyrians), 90 

West to the river of Egypt (Sar- 
gon’s empire), 82 

West side of the Seir mountains 
(Arabah), 370 

Western and upper Mesopotamia 
(Naharin), 189 

Western Asia (conquest of by Ta- 
harqa Piye), 187 
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Western Asia (Egyptians and 
Ethiopians invaded), 95 

Western Asia (gradual loss for Ta- 
harqa Piye), 505 

Western Asia (revolts against As- 
syria in), 83 

Western Asia (Tepa), 502 

Western Asia and Egypt (Senna- 
cherib’s immense army), 95 

Western Asia and northern Africa 
(Piye’s empire), 184 

Western Asia and northwestern 
Africa (Piye’s empire), 164, 504 

Western Asia and the Egyptian 
Empire (offensive against by 
Sennacherib), 103 

Western Asia Minor (Arzawa), 
189, 502 

Western Asia Minor (central) 
(Khatti-land), 175 

Western Assyria (days of Herodo- 
tus inhabited by Arabs), 93 

Western bank of the Euphrates 
River (Samosata), 284 

Western campaign in 701 B.C.E. 
(Sennacherib), 82 

Western campaigns (no source 
stating Lachish headquarters 
for Sennacherib), 67 

Western Delta, 442, 458, 466, 491 

Western districts (of Sennache- 
rib’s empire abandoned), 43 

Western extremities (of Judah to- 
wards Casius) (Idumaeans), 
372 

Western Mesopotamia (Naharin), 
502 

Western neighbors (of Assyrians), 


Western provinces of the Assyr- 
ian Empire, 83 

Western revolt (Hezekiah one of 
main leaders), 71 

Western side (of Edom) (Punon), 
371 

Western states (petty) (defect 
from Assyrian Empire), 54 

Western vassals (failure to pay 
tribute to Sennacherib), 54 

Westernmost districts of the As- 
syrian Empire (lost by Senna- 
cherib), 504 

Westward across North Africa 
(Piye’s empire), 465 

Westward to create their empire 
(Assyrians), 94 

Westward to its setting (of the 
sun) (Piye’s empire), 493, 498 

Wheat, 278, 279, 293, 334, 384, 
385, 434 

White (unshadowed by trees) 
fields, 275 

White Crown (atef-crown), 191, 502 

White Crown (Upper Egypt) 
(Piye), 501 

White field(s) (unshaded by 
trees), 275, 276 

White spot (Apis bull), 476 

Who-appears-in-Napata (Piye), 
501 

Whose-diadems-are-holy (Piye), 
501 


Whose-strength-is-powerful (see 
Piye), 191, 501 

Wicked wretch (Menelaus), 252 

Widespread belief (among Jews), 
400 

Widespread conquests (by King 
Piye), 193 

Wife (and husband) (ownership 
of a piece of property), 420 

Wife (and mother) (goddess Ha- 
thor), 479 

Wife (of Amun) (Shepenupet), 
507 

Wife (of Cambyses II) (sister- 
wife), 478, 479 

Wife (of King Sidka), 117b 

Wife (of Ptolemy) (Cleopatra), 
253 

Wife (of Simon) (captured by 
Zealots), 369 

Wife (of Simon ben Gioras), 369 

Wife (of Ta-Nuat-Amun) (Piye-re, 
Pifankh]ye-re), 515, 522 

Wife (of the high priest Simon), 
256 

Wife (royal sister), 512 

Wife (the sister of another ruling 
king), 163 

Wife Abar (sister-wife of Piye), 
508 

Wife and priestess of Amun, the 
sistrum shaker, 514 

Wife and two sons (of Simon), 256 

Wife Cleopatra (of Ptolemy of 
Egypt), 253 

Wife in Kawa IV and VI (Alara’s), 
513 

Wife of a previous king (mother 
of Ta-Nuat-Amun), 522 

Wife of Alara (Kasaqa), 169, 492 

Wife of Amun, 507, 508, 510, 511, 
514, 520, 538 

Wife of Amun (appointed to her 
post), 507 

Wife of Amun (Divine Wife), high 
priestess at Thebes (Shepenu- 
pet I), 508 

Wife of Amun (Shepenwepet I), 
538 

Wife of Amin also secured the le- 
gitimacy of her father’s succes- 
sor, 511 

Wife of Amun at Thebes (Nitor- 
cis), 520 

Wife of Amin Elect (office of), 511 

Wife of Amun, high priestess, 
and player of the sacred sis- 
trum rattle, 510 

Wife of Amun, high priestess at 
Thebes (Amenirdis I), 508 

Wife of Amun, high priestess at 
Thebes (Amenirdis II), 508 

Wife of Amun, high priestess at 
Thebes (Shepenupet II), 508 

Wife of Amun, Shepenupet II, 510 

Wife of Amun was appointed in 
the 1st year of her father’s as- 
cension, 508 

Wife of Amun, yet the sister-wife 
of the heir to the throne, 514 

Wife of Nefertem Taharga II (Ta- 
kahatenamun), 169 


Wife of Nero (Octavia), 347 

Wife of Piye (Abar), 162, 186, 492 

Wife of Piye (Tabiry), 492 

Wife of “Shabakai” (Taharga II’s 
sister), 497 

Wife of Shabaqo (Qalhata, sister 
of Nefertem Taharqa), 169 

Wife of Shebitku (Arty) (daughter 
of Taharqa Piye), 169 

Wife of Ta-Nuat-Amun, 169, 527 

Wife of Ta-Nuat-Amun was Piye- 
re, 527 

Wife of Taharqa I Piye (Abar), 169 

Wife of Taharga II (Atakhe- 
basken), 169 

Wife of the deity Amun in the 
temple in Thebes (Nitorcis), 519 

Wife of the heir to her father’s 
throne (divine votaress), 512 

Wife of the ruler (duality as 
mother and), 511 

Wife, sistrum shaker, being a pri- 
estess, 515 

Wife to the king’s son and heir 
(priestess in the temple of 
Amun), 514 

Wife votaress (heir to the throne 
gained authority), 513 

Wife was  Ankhnesneferibre, 
daughter of Psamtik II (last at- 
tested Deity’s wife), 515 

Wife’s family title beside his own 
(Taharqa II), 186 

Wife’s or his own family (car- 
touche) (not on same scarab), 
186 

Wig (tripartite) (style) (used by 
Nekau I & Shepsesre Tefnakht), 
466 

Wilderness sojourn (Israelites), 19 

Wilhelm II of Wtirttemberg, 159 

Winds out of the N.W., 335 

Wine, 125a-b, 210, 214, 293 

Winter, 11, 34, 53, 54, 55, 57-59, 
103, 220, 226, 234, 237, 252, 260, 
278, 284, 287-299, 306, 307, 311, 
317, 324, 325, 327, 329, 334-336, 
339, 340, 361, 367-370, 379, 428 

Winter (beginning of) (rainy sea- 
son), 434 

Winter (one of three seasons of 
the year) (Josephus and other 
Jews), 434 

Winter campaign (Sennacherib’s), 
58 


Winter campaign against Galilee 
(Herod’s), 311 

Winter crop, 340 

Winter during the first century 
C.E. (setting of Pleiades), 434 

Winter effort (campaign, in 
mountains), 484 

Winter months, 58, 59, 290, 335, 
339 

Winter of 445/444 B.C.E. (Psam- 
tik V is alive), 449 

Winter offensive (of Sennache- 
rib), 54 

Winter planting, 34 

Winter provisions, 325 

Winter quarters, 220, 234, 237, 
252, 260, 291, 292, 329 
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Winter season, 294, 368 

Winter solstice, 294, 295 

Winter storms at sea, 287 

Winter time (see wintertime), 287 

Winter-storm, 287-289, 294, 296 

Winter-storms, 287, 290 

Wintertime, 220, 317 

Wintry (season, weather), 208, 
287, 294 

Withdraw (Hyrcanus), 256 

Withdraw (Sennacherib), 120a 


Withdrawal (Nebuchadnezzar II), 
197, 198, 201-203 

Withdrawn (Nebuchadnezzar II), 
197 

Withdrew (Antiochus V), 237, 252 

Withdrew (Sennacherib), 132a-b 

Withdrew (Sossius), 306 

Withdrew from the kingship (Vi- 
tellius), 349 

Withdrew to the fortress of 
Dagon (Ptolemy, son-in-law of 


Simon) 256 

Witness (Yehonatan bar 
Yehohanna), 344 

Witness (Yehoseph ba[r 


Ye]hudan), 344 

Witnessed, 48, 139a-b 

Wits (Cambyses II lost his), 480 

Wives, 94, 163, 209, 210, 294, 334, 
335, 374, 514 

Wives belonging to the king 
(other), 514 

Wives of Herod the Great (10 
wives), 374 

Wiyankihi (a form of Piyankihi, 
Piankhi, etc.), 170, 185 

Wolves and hyenas, 388 

Woman, 160, 161, 507, 509, 510, 
518 

Woman as queen of Egypt and 
Ethiopia (Shaba), 518 

Woman named Candacen (Kan- 
dake), 160 

Woman named in the cartouche, 
510 

Woman named Makeda (Queen 
of Sheba), 161 

Woman who is named within 
each respective cartouche, 507 

Womb (born with me from one) 
(sister-wife of Alara), 492 

Womb (Piye destined from to be 
ruler), 501 

Women, 93, 120b, 160, 207-209, 
271, 386, 507-514 

Women (counted their intended 
regnal year), 509 

Women (duality as mother and as 
wife) (Hathoric prototype), 511 

Women (Ezra read Torah to), 207 

Women (four sisters) (wives of 
Alamani) (sistrum-players), 512 

Women (gifts of to Sennacherib), 
93 

Women (Jewish) (destroyed by 
Rufus), 386 

Women (of palace sent to Nine- 
veh), 120b 

Women (pagan) (brought to 
Ezra’s attention), 208, 209 


Women (royal) (birth to divine 
children), 513 

Women (royal) (could be installed 
in priestly offices), 512 

Women (several Jewish married 
Herod), 271 

Women and little ones (assem- 
bled on Sabbath year), 207 

Women as sistrum-players, 510, 
511 

Women consecrated to the god 
(maintain power of his family), 
512 

Women named at Wadi Gasus 
(two), 507 

Women named in the two car- 
touches, 508 

Women were armed (Ethiopian), 
160 

Women were important to the 
process (of Nubian succession), 
514 

Women who held this office at 
Thebes (four) (Divine Wife), 508 

Women would have to provide 
the name of this new king, 510 

Word came to Ta-Nuat-Amun 
(made to appear as king), 523 

Word “his” (brothers) (not all 
my/our), 497 

Word “Kandake (Candace)” is 
not a personal name, 468 

Word of Yahweh, 49, 134b, 143b, 
145b 

Words ‘nl dt (ankh dt) “Let him 
live forever,” 534 

Words of Manetho, 468 

Words spoken by Taharga II 
about Shebitku, 492 

Wore plumes of feathers on their 
helmets, 526 

Working (the ground), 257 

Working Hypothesis (no matri- 
linearity succession rules), 514 

Workmen, 305, 306 

Works of Josephus, 16, 17, 175, 
219, 255, 260, 289, 290, 306, 357, 
358, 360 

World, iii, iv, vii, viii, xi, 5, 13, 19, 
57, 66, 144b, 161, 190, 220, 247, 
290, 295, 358, 410, 427, 468, 493, 
502, 503 

World (ancient), 468, 502 

World (northern limits), 493 

World (this part) (Assyria regain- 
ing power over), 503 

World-age-lasting ruins, 6 

World Jewry, 13 

World’s Ocean, 493 

Worship (a pagan deity), 18 

Worship (divine), 28, 29, 35, 274 

Worship (of Baal), 110 

Worship (of Yahweh), 110, 133a 

Worship of an animal (Apis bull 
calf), 477 

Worship of the goddess Hathor, 
510 

Worshiped (Kronus/Saturn on 
the 7th day) (identified with 
Yahweh), 301 

Worshiped by the Egyptians 
(Apis bull), 445 


Worshiping in the temple of Nis- 
roch (Sennacherib), 97 

Wound (gangrene from _ his) 
(Cambyses II), 478 

Wounded (Herod), 296 

Wounded (not considered), 95 

Wounded himself (Cambyses II), 
480 

Wreath (on coins), 406 

Wrested control of Egypt away 
from the Kushites (Assyrians), 
529 

Writer (ancient) (Justin), vi 

Writer (ancient) (none say Psam- 
tik II was taken to Susa), 446 

Writer (Aramaic Papyrus 13), 451 

Writer (discretion of each) (report 
of consuls), 354 

Writer (Jewish) (Eliezer) (Ahaz 
compelled the sun to move), 
135b 

Writer (present) (Bar Gioras 
seized government in 69 C.E.), 
420 

Writer from this period (Jewish 
year begins), 357 

Writer of the prologue (Instruc- 
tions of Ankhseshongi), 441 

Writer Pliny (winter begins at set- 
ting of Pleiades), 287, 294 

Writer Wolja Erichsen, 439 

Writer’s personal need to com- 
pete (regarding chronology), v 

Writers (about Nefertem), 153 

Writers (ancient) (Amyrtaeus II 
only native king of Egypt), 450 

Writers (ancient) (death of Clau- 
dius), 344 

Writers (ancient) (like Herodotus) 
(Shabaqo invaded Egypt), 167 

Writers (ancient) (never consis- 
tent in spelling), 100 

Writers (ancient) (only one Assyr- 
ian campaign of Sennacherib), 


Writers (ancient) (Passover after 
the vernal equinox), 411 

Writers (ancient) (Piye’s Kushite 
Empire), 192 

Writers (ancient) (regarding em- 
pire of Taharqa Piye), 505 

Writers (ancient) (regarding She- 
bitku’s death), 494 

Writers (ancient) (sun and stars 
change course), 46 

Writers (ancient) (Tiberius date of 
death), 346 

Writers (Berossos and Manetho), 
vi 

Writers (classical) (political vac- 
uum created Tirhaqah empire), 
150 

Writers (early Jewish), 221, 411 

Writers (eastern) (Adramelekh of 
Ethiopia), 541 

Writers (Greek) (spelling of name 
Tefnakht), 490 

Writers (Jewish) (Ab 9 date for 
destruction of First and Second 
Temple), 377 

Writers (Jewish) (Assyrian army 
destroyed Passover night), 48 
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The Sabbath and Jubilee Cycle 


Writers (Jewish) (definition of 
Kush), 175 

Writers (Jewish) (established the 
1st of Tishri), 16 

Writers (Jewish) (meaning of 
name Adarmelek), 541 

Writers (Latin) (spelling of the 
name Taharqa), 149 

Writers (non-Assyrian), 65 

Writers (none say 7th month be- 
gins a year system), 216, 221 

Writers (rabbinic), 433 

Writers (regarding System “B”), 
216 

Writers (regarding the language 
of the Jews), 224 

Writers (regarding Themistocles), 
213 

Writers (Talmudic), 7, 13, 14, 16, 
23, 35, 47, 48, 69, 102, 261 

Writers (use different constructs 
on sources), 75 

Writers (various Jewish and 
Christian) (sundry techniques), 
vi 

Writers agree (ancient) (Cambyses 
II wife died in Meroe), 479 

Writers as liars due to their exag- 
gerations, vi 

Writers could have Nefertem 
come to power in 690 B.C.E. 
(falsely so), 153 

Writers of Maccabees and Jose- 
phus, 227 

Writers of that time (about lan- 
guage of the Jews), 224 

Writers of the Maccabean books, 
222 

Writers Philo and Josephus (Sab- 
bath year began in the spring), 
427 

Writers suggest Osorkon IV 
(really Osorkon III), 539 

Writers were Jewish (authors of 
Maccabees and Josephus) (Abib 
year), 228 

Writers who held records report- 
ing (Themistocles contact with 
Arta-xerxes I), 214 

Writing, 17, 29, 98, 159, 160, 213, 
314, 336, 358, 388, 410, 411, 429, 
447, 454, 488, 539 

Writing (Hadrian to the senate), 
388 

Writing (Josephus to a Greek- 
speaking audience), 358 

Writing a Book of Breathing, 447 

Writing a letter (Petronius to Cae- 
sar), 336 

Writing belonging to Hezekiyahu 
(Hezekiah), 139a 

Writing down a name based 
upon how his ear heard the 
sound, 488 

Writing his name (Tzuar) (several 
ways in Latin), 539 

Writing of Papyrus Berlin 13588, 
454 

Writings, 8, 28, 75, 77, 89, 149, 227, 
397, 450, 538 

Writings (Greek) (variously trans- 
late the name Tzuar), 538 


Writings (hieroglyphic) (none 
containing Amyrtaeus II's 
names), 450, 538 

Writings (Josephus and others), 
227 


Writings (superimposed chronol- 
ogy), 397 

Written (bring again the shadow 
of the degrees), 138a 

Written (graffito in Greek on the 
leg of Ramesses II), 470 

Written (Manetho work) (imita- 
tion of Berossos), vi 

Written (Mishnah about 200 C.E.), 
22 

Written a letter to Hezekiah (As- 
syrian king), 132a 

Written about 200 C.E. (Mishnah), 
275 

Written at the end of the 2nd cen- 
tury C.E. (Mishnah), 221 

Written because the Assyrians 
did not feel obligated to report 
it, 79 

Written between Jews (Judaean 
documents and contracts), 357 

Written by our predecessors (that 
day had 32 hours), 144a 

Written by the chronographer 
Rabbi Yose, 13 

Written by the Greeks as (Amme- 
ris), 457 

Written by the supporters of Bar 
Kochba (Year 2 of the Redemp- 
tion of Israel), 421 

Written early in 656 B.C.E. 
(Dream Stela), 524 

Written form (codified oral laws 
in), 8 

Written his letter to Caesar (Petro- 
nius) (about June), 335 

Written his letter to Caesar in late 
November or early December 
(Petronius’ letter), 339 

Written his letter to Petronius 
shortly before the 3-month 
period at sea (by Caligula), 339 

Written in Aramaic (simple deed) 
(Year 1 of the Redemption of Is- 
rael), 412 

Written in Egyptian hieroglyphs 
(Taharga II statue at Dangeil), 
493 

Written in Hebrew (Mur 24E), 383 

Written in the singular form 
(seed), 465 

Written in the time of these kings 
(not speaking of), x 

Written near the start of the 3rd 
century C.E. (Rosh ha-Shanah), 
274 

Written on the 20th day of Shebat 
(12 contracts), 400 

Written on the base of a statue 
found at Karnak (by Taharga) 
(empire), 188, 502 

Written, On the day of Atone- 
ment shall you make a procla- 
mation, 38 

Written on this piece (month ap- 
plied at the beginning of the 
document), 413 


Written only a few decades after 
the revolt (Seder Olam), 390 

Written prior to the 3rd year of 
the era of the revolt for all Ju- 
daea (En-gedi documents), 416 

Written shortly before Caligula’s 
death (letter to Petronius), 339 

Written sometime after Year 1 
(Dream Stela), 522 

Written Talmud (Gemara portion), 
8 

Written to Petronius his letter 
consigning him to death (by 
Caligula), 339 

Written towards the end of the 
month of Shebat (rental con- 
tracts at Murabba’at), 400 

Written while Petronius was at 
Antioch (second letter from Pe- 
tronius to Caligula), 339 

Written with an Assyrian bias 
(pagan Assyrian documents), 
76 

Written “Year 4” (Murabba’at 
document), 419 

Wrongdoing (none by the mes- 
siah) (eating from field), 41 

Wrongfully tried and executed 
(Yahushua the messiah), 33 

Wrote (Caesar to Petronius), 337 

Wrote (David Klotrz) (Amyrtaeus 
is Psammetichus V), 451 

Wrote (Josephus) (Hezekiah’s 
second prayer to the deity), 42 

Wrote (Kemper Fullerton) (Ara- 
bian expedition, not Palestin- 
ian), 91 

Wrote (Kenneth Kitchen) (Ur-da- 
mani, perhaps to be read Tana- 
tamani), 520 

Wrote (Leo L. Honor) (irreconci- 
lable conflict), 99 

Wrote (Manetho to Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus), vi 

Wrote (Merodach-Baladan to 
King Hezekiah), 68 

Wrote (Nicolaus of Damascus) 
(Ethiopian respect for their 
sisters), 163 

Wrote (Petronius to Caesar), 334 

Wrote (Psamtik I) (shall not expel 
an heir), 522 

Wrote (R. P. BenDedek) (strong 
anti-Biblical bias), x 

Wrote a book on Chaldaean his- 
tory and its chronology (Bero- 
sus), Vi 

Wrote down a name just one time 
based upon phonetic spelling, 
488 

Wrote Hezekiah a letter (Mero- 
dach-Baladan), 68 

Wrote his response to Petronius’ 
second letter (Caesar Caligula 
then died), 337 

Wrote of the Palestim region first 
and then backtracked (Senna- 
cherib), 118a 

Wrote Shapatakuu (by Assyrian 
scribe), 488 

Wrote that Ab 9 occurred in the 
“going-out” of the year (Tishri 
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1 system), 379 

Wrote the History of Chaldaea (Be- 
rosus), 116a, 130a 

Wrote the Seder Olam (Rabbi 
Yose), 398 

Wrote these words (Josephus) 
(defending one’s self on the 
Sabbath), 258 

Wrote to Caesar (Petronius), 334 

Wrote to Hezekiah (Merodach- 
Baladan), 68 

Wrote to Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(Manetho), vi 

Wrote under both the cartouche 
of Piye’s daughter (and his 
granddaughter), 535 

Wrote what he heard (Assyrian 
annalist), 487 

Wsir, 440 

Wsr-kn (see Osorkon), 539 

Wsrkn (Egyptian name) (see 
Osorkon), 539 

Wiittemberg (kingdom in Ger- 
many), 159 


Xenophon (Xenophon of Athens), 
45, 203 

Xerxes (see Artra-xerxes I Lon- 
gimanus), 208, 209, 215 

Xerxes (see Xerxes the Great), 502 

Xerxes of Persia (see Xerxes the 
Great), 94 

Xerxes the Great (king of Persia), 
94, 190, 212-215, 217 

Xisouthros (Chaldaean King List 
name for Noah), iv 


Yahu Yahweh, 100, 139a-b 

Yahu, 48, 100, 139a-b 

Yahua (Jehu king of Israel), ix 

Yahua (the son of Ghumria), ix 

Yahua mar Ghumria (see Yahua 
son of Ghumria), ix 

Yahuash (king of Israel) (aka: 
Joash, Jehoash), 177 

Yahuash (king of Judah) (aka: 
Joash, Jehoash), 177 

Yahudah ben Rabah, 384 

Yahudah Makabi (see Yahudah 
Magqabi), 239 

Yahudah Magqabi (Jewish high 
priest & governor from Ptole- 
mais unto the Gerrhenians), 239 

Yahudahi (see Judahites), 54, 
118b, 129b 

Yahudan ben Rabah (Yehudan 
ben Raba’), 383, 384 

Yahukhah, 100 

Yahukhanan, 100 

Yahunatan bar Yahukhanna (wit- 
ness on contract) (year 2 of 
Nero), 344 

Yahuram (king of Israel) (aka: Je- 
horam), 177 

Yahuram (king of Judah) (aka: Je- 
horam), 177 

Yahuseph ba[r] [Ya]hudan (wit- 
ness, year 2 of Nero contract), 344 

Yahushua (Joshua) the son of 
Nun, 15, 429 

Yahushua (see Yahushua the mes- 
siah), 5, 6 


Yahushua (son of Yahuzadaq) 
(high priest), 20, 32 

Yahushua (the son of Nun) (Jo- 
shua), 15, 47, 429 

Yahushua the messiah, xi, 5, 33, 
134b, 374 

Yahushua the son of Nun, 47, 372 

Yahuyaqim (Jehoiakim) (king of 
Judah), 294 

Yahuzadaq (Jozadak) (high pri- 
est), 32 

Yahuzakar, 100 

Yahweh, 3, 5-7, 18, 20, 27, 29, 31, 
32, 40-46, 49, 50, 67-69, 72, 81, 
85, 93, 100, 105, 107-110, 119a, 
120a, 122a, 123a, 124a, 125a, 
126a, 127a, 127b, 128b, 133a, 
134a-b, 135a-b, 136a-b, 137a-b, 
139a-b, 140a, 141a-b, 142a, 144a, 
145a-b, 146a-b, 160, 161, 197, 
198, 207, 222, 234, 235, 242, 247, 
248, 252, 256, 272, 301, 302, 305, 
323, 333, 337, 367, 375, 376, 387, 
410, 429, 434 

Yahweh (sign from), 434 

Yahweh (Temple of in Jerusalem), 
7, 18, 120a, 235, 333, 337, 367, 
375, 376, 518 

Yahweh eloahi, 134b, 140a 

Yahweh eloahi of Israel, 140a, 141a 

Yahweh eloahim, 141a 

Yahweh of hosts (eloahi of Israel), 
128b, 141a, 143b 

Yahweh our eloahi, 119a, 122a-b, 
123a, 141la 

Yahweh, the eloahi, 134a, 141a 

Yahweh, the eloahim, 140a 

Yahweh worship, 110 

Yahweh your eloahi, 31, 127a, 207 

Yahwehism, 161 

Yahwehists, 20, 32 

Yamani (see Iamani), 484 

Yannai (called Rabbah), 18 

Yashar (see Sepher ha-Yashar), 16 

Yatsa (common Hebrew verb), 
378 

Yaur (see Nile River), 175, 181 

Year 1 through Year 3 (Aspelta) 
(contemporary with Psamtik 
ID), 473 

Year 1 through year 7 (no records 
in Egypt for Psamtik I), 533 

Year-name (eponymy), 51 

Year of Jubilee, 6, 21, 25, 27, 31, 34, 
42, 43, 223 

Year-long siege of Beth Thera, 408 

Year system (January 1 reckon- 
ing) (Egyptian), 477 

Year system (spring reckoning) 
(Persian), 436 

Year-system (Tishri 1 year), 379 

Year system of Cambyses II as 
Pharaoh, 477 

Year system used by the Egyptian 
record, 477 

Year that Cambyses II invaded 
Kush for the second time, 480 

Year(s) of rest, 16, 43, 270 

Years during the days of Heze- 
kiah (Sabbath years), 433 

Years of the Assyrian conquests 
of Egypt, 529 


Years when the Kushites pushed 
the Assyrians back, 529 

Yebamot (book in the Babylonian 
Talmud), 399 

Yehonatan bar Yehohanna (see Ya- 
hunatan bar Yahukhanna), 344 

Yehosef ba[r] [Ye]hudan (see Ya- 
huseph bal[r] [Ya]hudan), 344 

Yehudah ben Raba’ (see Yahudah 
ben Rabah), 383, 384 

Yoke, 70, 117b, 118b, 120b, 128b, 
255 

Yose (Jose) ben Halafta (see Rabbi 
Yose), 433 

Yose (see Rabbi Yose), 13, 47, 
136b, 376, 399, 433, 434 

Young (Antiochus V reigns in 
father’s place), 245 

Young (Taharqa II) (far too) (to 
lead military against Assyrians 
in 701 B.C.E.), 76, 150, 152, 157 

Young Antiochus (hears Judas be- 
sieging Akra), 246 

Young boy (Thutmose III as- 
cended throne), 153, 461 

Young child (when Taharga II 
first saw temple in Gempaten), 
155 

Young daughter of Taharga II 
(Amenirdis II), 515 

Young ear of grain (meaning of 
name Abib), 409 

Young king (Antiochus V), 233 

Young man beheld a temple of 
Amun in Gempaten (Taharga 
II), 153 

Young men (slew in kings camp 
about 4,000 men), 247 

Young priest (of Daphnae) 
(I’ahmes), 439-442, 452-455 

Young stepson, Thutmose III (of 
Hatshepsut), 461 

Younger Amenirdis II (adopted 
by Shepenupet II), 510 

Younger brother, Aspurta (As- 
pelta) (of Anlamani), 471, 472 

Younger brother, Ta-Nuat-Amun 
(of Urud-Amun), 527 

Your eloahi (Yahweh), 31, 125a, 
127a, 132a, 207 

Your eloahim (Yahweh), 6 

Youth(s), 153, 154, 155, 157, 461, 
491, 497-499 

Y-u (see Yahu), 100 

Yubeluth (Jubilees), 274 

Yubil (Jubilee), 27 
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